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"  Swell  out  sad  harmonies. 

From  the  slow  cadence  of  the  gathering  years. 

For  Life  is  bitter-sweet,  yet  bounds  the  flood 

Of  human  fears. 

A  death-crowned  queen,  from  her  hid  throne  she  scatters 

Smiles  and  tears. 

"  Until  Time  turn  aside. 

And  we  slip  past  him  toward  the  wide  increase 
Of  all  things  beautiful,  then  finding  there 
Our  rest  and  peace  ; 

The  mournful  strain  is  ended.     Sorrow  and  song 
Together  cease." 

—A.  M.  Barber. 
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THE   WITCH'S   HEAD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ERNEST'S    APPEARANCE. 


"  Come  here,  boy,  let  me  look  at  you." 

Ernest  advanced  a  step  or  two  and  looked  his  uncle  in  the  face. 
He  was  a  noble-looking  lad  of  about  thirteen,  with  large,  dark  eyes, 
black  hair  that  curled  over  his  head,  and  the  unmistakable  air  of 
breeding  that  marks  Englishmen  of  good  race. 

His  uncle  let  his  wandering  glance  stray  round  him,  but,  wan- 
dering as  it  was,  it  seemed  to  take  him  in  from  top  to  toe.  Pres- 
ently he  spoke  again  : 

"  1  like  you,  boy." 

Ernest  said  nothing. 

"Let  me  see — your  second  name  is  Beyton.  I  am  glad  they 
called  you  Beyton  ;  it  was  your  grandmother's  maiden  name,  and  a 
good  old  name  too.  Ernest  Beyton  Kershaw.  By-tbe-way,  have 
you  ever  seen  anything  of  your  other  uncle,  Sir  Hugh  Kershaw  ?" 

The  boy's  cheek  flushed. 

"No,  I  have  not ;  and  I  never  wish  to,"  he  auswered. 

"  Why  not  f ' 

"  Bt^cause  when  my  mother  wrote  to  him  before  she  died" — and 
here  the  lad's  voice  choked — "just  after  the  bank  broke  and  she 
lost  all  her  money,  he  wrote  back  and  said  that  because  his  brother 
— I  mi'cwi  my  father — had  made  a  low  marriage,  that  was  no  reason 
why  ho  should  support  his  child  and  widow  ;  but  ho  sent  her  five 
pounds  to  go  on  with.     She  sent  it  back." 

"Tliat  was  like  your  mother,  she  always  had  a  high  spirit.  Ho 
must  be  a  cur,  and  he  does  not  speak  the  truth.  Your  mother 
comes  of  a  bettor  stock  than  the  Kiushaws.  The  Carduses  are  one 
of  the  oldest  families  in  the  Eastern  counties.  Why,  boy,  our  fam- 
ily lived  down  in  the  Fens  by  Lynn  there  for  centuries,  until  your 
grandfather,  poor,  weak  man,  got  involved  in  his  great  lawsuit  and 
ruined  us  all.     There,  there,  it  has  all  gone  into  the  law,  but  it  is 
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coming  back,  it  is  coming  back  fast.  This  Sir  Hugh  has  only  one 
sou,  by-the-way.  Do  you  know  that  if  anything  happened  to  him 
yon  would  be  next  in  the  entail? — at  any  rate  you  would  get  the 
baronetcy." 

"I  don't  want  his  baronetcy,"  said  Ernest,  sulkily;  "  I  will  have 
nothing  of  his." 

"A  title,  boy,  is  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  for  which  the  hold- 
er is  indebted  to  nobody.  It  does  not  descend  to  him,  it  vests  in 
him.  But,  tell  me,  how  long  was  this  before  your  mother  died — 
that  he  sent  the  five  pounds,  I  mean  ?" 

"  About  three  months." 

Mr.  Cardus  hesitated  a  little  before  he  spoke  again,  tapping  his 
white  fingers  nervously  on  the  table. 

"  I  hope  my  sister  was  not  in  want,  Ernest  ?"  he  said,  jerkily. 

"  For  a  fortnight  before  she  died  we  had  scarcely  enough  to  eat," 
was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Cardus  turned  himself  to  the  window,  and  for  a  minute  the 
light  of  the  dull  December  day  shone  and  glistened  upon  his  brow 
and  head,  which  was  perfectly  bald.  Then  before  he  spoke  he 
drew  himself  back  into  the  shadow,  perhaps  to  hide  something  like 
a  tear  that  shone  in  his  soft,  black  eyes. 

"And  why  did  she  not  appeal  to  me ?    I  could  have  helped  her." 

"  She  said  that  when  you  quarrelled  with  her  about  her  marry- 
ing my  father,  you  told  her  never  to  write  or  speak  to  you  again, 
and  that  she  never  would." 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  do  it,  boy  ?  You  knew  how  things 
were." 

"  Because  we  had  begged  once,  and  I  would  not  beg  again." 

"  Ab,"  muttered  Mr.  Cardus,  "the  old  spirit  cropping  up.  Poor 
Rose  nearly  starving,  and  dying  too,  and  I  with  so  much  which  I 
do  not  want !  Oh,  boy,  boy,  when  you  are  a  man  never  set  up  an 
idol,  for  it  frightens  good  spirits  away.  Nothing  else  can  live  in 
its  temple;  it  is  a  place  where  all  other  things  are  forgotten — duty, 
and  the  claims  of  blood,  and  sometimes  those  of  honor  too.  Look, 
now,  I  have  my  idol,  and  it  has  made  me  forget  my  sister  and  your 
mother.  Had  she  not  written  at  last  when  she  was  dying,  I  should 
have  forgotten  you  too." 

The  boy  looked  up  puzzled. 

"  An  idol !" 

"  Yes,"  went  on  his  uncle,  in  his  dreamy  way — "  an  idol.  Many 
people  liavo  them  ;  they  keep  them  in  the  cupboard  with  their 
family  skeleton  ;  sometimes  the  two  are  identical.  And  they  call 
them  by  many  names,  too;  frequently  it  is  a  woman's  name  ;  some- 
times that  of  a  passion;  sometimes  that  of  a  vice,  but  a  virtue's — 
not  often." 
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"Aud  what  is  the  name  of  yours,  uncle?"  asked  the  wouderiug 
boy. 

"Mine  ;  oh,  never  mind!*' 

At  this  moment  a  swing-door  in  the  side  of  the  room  was  opened, 
and  a  tall,  bony  woman  with  beady  eyes  came  through. 

"Mr.  Do  Tijlor,  to  hco  yon,  sir,  in  the  ottice." 

Mr.  Cardus  whistled  softly.  "  Ah,"  he  said,  "  tell  him  I  am  com- 
ing. By-the-way,  Grico,  this  young  gentleman  has  come  to  live 
here  ;  his  room  is  ready,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  MiHS  Dorothy  has  been  seeing  to  it." 

"  Good  ;  where  is  Miss  Dorothy  ?" 

"  She  has  walked  into  Kesterwick,  sir." 

"  Oh,  and  Master  Jeremy  ?" 

"  He  is  about,  sir ;  I  saw  him  pass  with  a  ferret  a  while  back." 

"Tell  Sampson  or  the  groom  to  find  him  and  send  him  to  Master 
Ernest  here.  That  will  do,  thank  yon.  Now,  Ernest,  I  must  be 
off.  I  hope  that  you  will  be  pretty  happy  here,  my  boy,  when  your 
trouble  has  worn  off  a  bit.  You  will  have  Jeremj'  for  a  compan- 
ion ;  lie  is  a  lout,  and  an  unpleasant  lout,  it  is  true,  but  I  sup- 
pose that  he  is  better  than  nobody.  And  then  there  is  Dorothy  " 
— and  his  voice  softened  as  he  uttered  her  name — "but  she  is  a 
girl." 

"  Who  are  Dorothy  and  Jeremy  ?"  broke  in  his  nephew  ;  "  are 
thej'  your  chihlren  ?" 

Mr.  Cardus  started  perceptibly,  aud  his  thick,  white  eyebrows 
contracted  over  his  dark  eyes  till  they  almost  met. 

"  Children,"  he  said,  sharply ;  "  I  have  no  children.  They  are 
my  wards.     Their  name  is  Jones" — and  he  left  the  room. 

"  Well,  he  is  a  rum  sort,"  reflected  Ernest  to  himself,  "  and  I 
don't  think  I  ever  saw  such  a  shiny  head  before.  I  wonder  if  he  oils 
it?  But,  at  any  rate,  he  is  kind  to  mo.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  if  mother  had  written  to  him  before.  She  might  have 
gone  on  living,  then." 

Rubbing  his  hand  across  his  face  to  clear  away  the  water  gather- 
ing in  his  eyes  at  the  thought  of  his  dead  mother,  Ernest  made  his 
way  to  the  wide  fireplace  at  the  top  end  of  the  room,  peeped  into 
the  ancient  inglenooks  on  each  side,  and  at  the  old  Dutch  tiles  with 
which  it  was  lined,  and  then  lifting  up  his  coat  after  a  grown-up 
fashion  proceeded  to  warm  himself  and  inspect  his  surroundings. 
It  was  a  curious  room  in  which  he  stood,  and  its  leading  feature 
was  old  oak  panelling.  All  down  its  considerable  length  the  walls 
were  oak-clad  to  the  low  ceiling,  which  was  sui)[)()rted  by  enor- 
mous beams  of  the  same  material ;  the  shutters  of  the  narrow  win- 
dows which  looked  out  on  the  sea  were  oak,  aud  so  were  the  doors 
and  the  table,  and  even  the  mantle-shelf.     The  general  idea  given 
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by  the  display  of  so  much  timber  was  certainly  one  of  solidity,  but 
it  could  scarcely  be  called  cheerful — not  even  the  uumerous  suits 
of  armor  and  shining  weapons  ^Yhich  were  placed  about  upon  the 
walls  could  make  it  that.  It  was  a  remarkable  room,  but  its  effect 
upon  the  observer  was  undoubtedly  depressing. 

Just  as  Ernest  was  beginning  to  realize  this  fact,  things  were 
made  more  lively  by  the  sudden  appearance  throngli  the  swing-door 
of  a  large,  savage-looking  bnll-terrier,  which  began  to  steer  for  the 
fireplace,  where  it  was  evidently  accustomed  to  lie.  On  seeing 
Ernest  it  stopped  and  sniffed. 

"  Hullo,  good  dog !"  said  Ernest. 

The  dog  growled,  and  showed  its  teeth. 

Ernest  put  out  his  leg  towards  it  as  a  caution  to  it  to  keep  off. 
It  acknowledged  the  compliment  by  sending  its  teeth  through  his 
trousers.  Then  the  lad,  growing  wroth,  and  being  not  free  from 
fear,  seized  the  poker  and  hit  the  dog  over  the  liead  so  shrewdly 
that  the  blood  streamed  from  the  blow,  and  the  brute,  losing  his 
giipe,  turned  and  fled  howling. 

While  Ernest  was  yet  warm  with  the  glow  of  victory,  the  door 
once  more  swung  open,  violently  this  time,  and  through  it  there 
came  a  boy  of  about  his  own  age,  a  dirty,  deep-chested  boj^,  with 
uncut  hair,  and  a  slow  heavy  face  in  which  were  set  great  gray 
eyes,  just  now  ablaze  with  indignation.  On  seeing  Ernest  he 
pulled  up  much  as  the  dog  had  done  and  regarded  him  angrily. 

"  Did  you  hit  my  dog  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  hit  a  dog,"  replied  Ernest,  politely,  "  but — " 

"  I  don't  want  your  '  buts.'     Can  you  fight  V 

Ernest  inquired  wliether  this  question  was  put  with  a  view  of 
gaining  general  information  or  for  any  particular  purpose. 

"Can  you  fight?"  was  the  only  rejoinder. 

Slightly  nettled,  Ernest  replied  that  under  certain  circumstances 
he  could  fight  like  a  tomcat. 

"  Then  look  out ;  I'm  going  to  make  your  head  as  you  have  made 
my  dog's." 

Ernest,  in  the  polite  language  of  youth,  opined  that  there  would 
be  hair  and  toe-nails  flying  first. 

To  this  sally  Jeremy  Jones,  for  it  was  he,  replied  only  by  spring- 
ing at  him,  his  hair  flying  out  behind  like  a  Red  Indian's,  and  smit- 
ing him  severely  in  the  left  eye,  caused  liim  to  measure  his  length 
upon  the  floor.  Arising  quickly,  Ernest  returned  the  compliment 
witii  interest;  but  this  time  they  both  went  down  together,  pum- 
melling each  other  heartily.  With  whom  the  victory  would  ulti- 
mately have  remained  could  scarcely  be  doubtful,  for  Jeremy,  who 
even  at  that  age  gave  promise  of  the  enormous  physical  strength 
which  afterwards  made  him  such  a  noted  character,  must  have 
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crushed  hia  antagouist  in  the  end.  But  while  his  strength  still  en- 
dured, Ernest  ^va.s  fighting  with  such  nngovemahle  fury  and  such 
a  C()ini)lete  disregard  of  personal  conseciuenoes,  that  he  was  for  a 
Avhile,  at  any  rate,  getting  the  best  of  it.  And  luckily  for  hiin, 
wliile  matters  were  yet  in  the  balanced  scales  of  Fate  an  interrup- 
tion occurred.  For  at  that  moment  there  rose  before  the  blurred 
sight  of  the  struggling  boys  a  vision  of  a  little  woman  ;  at  least 
slie  looked  like  a  woman,  Avitii  an  indignant  little  face  and  an  up- 
lifted forefinger. 

"Oh,  you  wicked  boys! — what  will  Reginald  say,  I  should  like 
to  know?  Oh,  you  bad  Jeremy! — I  am  ashamed  to  have  snob  a 
brotlier.     Get  up!" 

'•  My  eyel"  said  Jeremy,  thickly,  for  his  lip  was  cut,  "  it's  Dolly." 


CHAPTER  II. 

REGINALD   CARDUS,  ESQ.,  MISANTHROPE. 

When  Mr.  Cardus  left  the  sitting-room  whore  he  had  been  talk- 
ing to  Ernest,  he  passed  down  a  passage  in  the  rambling  old  house 
which  led  him  into  a  court-yard.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  yard, 
which  was  walled  in,  stood  a  neat  red-brick  building  one  story  high, 
consisting  of  two  rooms  and  a  passage.  On  to  this  building  were 
attached  a  series  of  low  greenhouses,  and  against  the  wall  at  the 
farther  end  of  these  houses  was  a  lean-to,  in  which  stood  the  boiler 
that  supi)lied  the  pipes  with  hot  water.  The  little  red-brick  build- 
ing was  Mr.  Cardus's  office,  for  he  was  a  lawyer  by  profession  ;  the 
long  tail  of  glass  behind  it  were  his  orchid-houses,  for  orchid-grow- 
ing was  his  sole  amusement.  The  tout  ensemble,  office  and  orchid- 
houses,  seemed  curiously  out  of  place  in  the  graj"  and  ancient  court- 
yard where  they  stood,  looking  as  they  did  on  to  the  old,  old  one- 
storied  house  scarred  by  the  passage  of  centuries  of  tempestuous 
weather.  Some  such  idea  seemed  to  strike  Mr.  Cardus  as  he  closed 
the  door  behind  him  pre\)aratory  to  crossing  the  court-yard. 

''Queer  contrast,"  he  muttered  to  himself;  "very  queer.  Somo- 
tliing  like  that  betw<;eii  Regiiuild  Cardus,  Esquire,  Misanthrope  of 
Dnm's  Ness,  and  Mr.  Reginald  Cardus,  Solicitor,  Chairman  of  the 
Stokesly  Board  of  Guardians,  Bailiff  of  Kesterwick,  etc.  And  yet 
in  both  cases  they  are  part  of  the  same  establishment.  Case  of  old 
and  new  style !" 

Ml".  Cardus  did  not  make  his  way  straight  to  the  office.  He 
struck  otf  to  the  right  and  entered  the  long  line  of  glass-houses, 
walking  up  from  house  to  house  till  he  reached  the  i)artition  where 
the   temperate  sorts  were  placed  to  bloom,  and  which  was  con- 
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nected  with  bis  office  by  a  glass  door.  Through  this  last  he 
walked  softly  with  a  catlike  step  till  he  reached  the  door,  where 
he  paused  to  observe  a  large  coarse  man  who  was  standing  at  the 
far  end  of  the  room,  lookiug  out  intently  on  the  court-yard. 

"Ah,  my  friend,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  so  the  shoe  is  beginning  to 
pinch.  Well,  it  is  time."  Then  he  pushed  the  door  softly  open, 
passed  into  the  room  with  the  same  cat-like  step,  closed  it,  and, 
seating  himself  at  his  writing-table,  took  up  a  pen.  Apparently, 
the  coarse-looking  man  at  the  window  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
his  own  thoughts  to  hear  him,  for  he  still  stood  staring  into  space. 

"  Well,  Mr.  De  Talor,"  said  the  lawyer,  presently,  in  his  soft,  jerky 
voice,  "  I  am  at  your  service." 

The  person  addressed  started  violently,  and  turned  sharply  round. 
"Good  'eavens,  Cardns,  how  did  you  get  iu  ?" 

"  Through  the  door,  of  course ;  do  you  suppose  I  came  down  the 
chimney  ?" 

"  It's  very  strange,  Cardus,  but  I  never  'card  you  come.  You've 
given  me  quite  a  start." 

Mr.  Cardus  laughed,  a  hard,  little  laugh.  "  You  were  too  much 
occupied  with  your  own  thoughts,  Mr.  De  Talor.  I  fear  that  they 
are  not  pleasant  ones.     Can  I  help  you  ?" 

"How  do  you  know  that  my  thoughts  are  not  pleasant,  Cardus? 
I  never  said  so." 

"  If  we  lawyers  waited  for  our  clients  to  tell  us  all  their  thoughts, 
Mr.  De  Talor,  it  would  often  take  us  a  long  time  to  reach  the  truth. 
We  have  to  read  their  faces,  or  even  their  backs  sometimes.  You 
have  no  idea  of  how  much  expression  a  back  is  capable,  if  you  make 
such  things  your  studj'^ ;  yours,  for  instance,  looks  very  uncomfort- 
able to-day — nothing  gone  wrong,  I  hope?" 

"No,  Cardus, no,"  answered  Mr.  De  Talor,  dropping  the  subject  of" 
backs,  which  was,  he  felt,  beyond  him  ;  "'tis  nothing  much,  merely 
a  question  of  business,  on  which  I  have  come  to  ask  your  advice  as 
a  shrewd  man." 

"  My  best  advice  is  at  your  service,  Mr.  De  Talor — what  is  it  ?" 

"Well,  Cardns,  it's  this."  And  Mr.  De  Talor  seated  his  portly 
frame  in  an  easy-chair,  and  turned  his  broad,  vulgar  face  towards 
the  lawyer.     "  It's  about  the  railway-grease  business — " 

"  Which  you  own  up  in  Manchester  ?" 

"  Yes,  that's  it." 

"  Well,  then,  it  ought  to  be  a  satisfactory  subject  to  talk  of.  It 
pays  hand  over  fist,  does  it  not  ?" 

"  No,  Cardns,  that  is  just  the  point ;  it  did  pay,  it  don't  now." 

"  How's  that  f ' 

"  Well,  you  see,  when  my  father  took  out  the  patent,  and  started 
the  busiuess,  his  'ouse  was  the  only  'ouse  iu  the  market,  and  he 
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made  a  pot,  and  I  don't  mind  telling  j'on  I've  made  a  pot  too  ;  but 
now,  what  do  yon  think? — thcrc'H  a  l)Cggarly  firm  called  Rastiick 
&  Codley  that  took  out  a  new  patent  last  year,  and  is  underselling 
us  with  a  better  stuff  at  a  cheaper  price  than  we  can  turn  it  out 
at." 

«'  Well !" 

"Well.  We've  lowered  onr  price  to  theirs,  but  we  are  doincj 
business  at  a  loss.  We  hoped  to  burst  them,  but  they  don't  burst ; 
there's  somebody  backing  them,  confound  them,  for  Rastrick  & 
Codley  ain't  worth  a  sixpence;  but  who  it  is  the  Lord  only  knows. 
I  don't  believe  they  know  themselves.'' 

"  That  is  unfortunate,  but  what  about  it  ?" 

"Just  this,  Cardus.  I  want  to  ask  your  advice  about  selling  out. 
Our  credit  is  still  good,  and  we  could  sell  up  for  a  large  pile,  not 
so  huge  as  we  could  have  done,  but  still  large,  and  I  don't  know 
whether  to  sell  or  hold." 

Mr.  Cardus  looked  thoughtful.  *'It  is  a  difhcnlt  x><>i'>t,  Mr.  Do 
Talor,  but  for  myself  I  am  always  against  caving  in.  The  other 
hrm  may  smash  after  all,  and  then  you  would  be  sorry.  If  you 
were  to  sell  now  you  would  probably  make  their  fortunes,  which 
I  suppose  you  don't  want  to  do." 

"  No,  indeed." 

"  Then  you  are  a  very  wealthy  man  ;  you  are  not  dependent  on 
this  grease  business.  Even  if  things  were  to  go  wrong,  you  have 
all  your  landed  property  here  at  Ceswick's  Ness  to  fall  back  on. 
I  should  hold,  if  I  were  you,  even  if  it  was  at  a  loss  for  a  time,  and 
trust  to  the  fortune  of  war." 

Mr.  De  Talor  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  "That's  my  view,  too, 
Cardus.  You're  a  shrewd  man,  and  I  am  glad  you  jump  with  me. 
Damn  Rastrick  &  Codley,  say  I." 

"  Oh  yes,  damn  them  by  all  means,"  answered  the  lawyer,  with  a 
smile,  as  he  rose  to  show  his  client  to  the  door. 

On  the  farther  side  of  the  passage  was  another  door  with  a  glass 
top  to  it,  which  gave  on  to  a  room  furnished  after  the  ordinary 
fashion  of  a  clerk's  office.  Opposite  this  door  Mr.  Dc  Talor  stopped 
to  look  at  a  man  who  was  within  sitting  at  a  table  writing.  The 
man  was  old,  of  large  size,  and  very  powerfully  built,  and  dressed 
with  extreme  neatness  in  hunting  costume — boots,  breeches,  spurs, 
and  all.  Over  his  large  head  grew  tufts  of  coarse  gray  hair,  which 
hung  down  in  dishevelled  locks  about  his  face,  giving  him  a  wild 
appearance,  that  was  added  to  bj'  a  curious  distortion  of  the  mouth. 
His  left  arm,  too,  hung  almost  helpless  by  his  side. 

Mr.  Cardus  laughed  as  he  followed  his  visitor's  gaze.  "  A  curious 
sort  of  clerk,  eh?"  he  said.  "  Mad,  dumb,  and  half  paralyzed — not 
many  lawyers  could  show  such  another." 
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Mr.  De  Talor  glanced  at  the  object  of  their  observation  uneasily. 

"  If  he's  so  mad,  how  can  he  do  clerk's  work  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Ob,  he's  only  mad  in  a  way  ;  he  copies  beautifully. " 

"  He  has  quite  lost  his  memory,  I  suppose,"  said  De  Talor,  with 
another  uneasj^  glance. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Cardus,  with  a  smile,  '*  he  has.  Perhaps  it 
is  as  well.     He  remembers  nothing  now  but  his  delusions." 

Mr.  De  Talor  looked  relieved.  "He  has  been  with  you  many 
years  now,  hasn't  he,  Cardus?" 

"  Yes,  a  great  many." 

"  Why  did  you  bring  him  'ere  at  all  ?" 

"  Did  I  never  tell  you  the  story  ?  Then  if  you  care  to  step  back 
into  my  office  I  will.  It  is  not  a  long  one.  You  remember  when 
our  friend  " — he  nodded  towards  the  office — "  kept  the  hounds,  and 
they  used  to  call  him  '  hard-riding  Atterleigh  ?'" 

''  Yes,  I  remember,  and  ruined  himself  over  them,  like  a  fool." 

''  And  of  course  you  remember  Mary  Atterleigh,  his  daughter, 
■whom  we  were  all  in  love  with  when  we  were  young  ?" 

Mr.  De  Talor's  broad  cheek  took  a  deeper  shade  of  crimson  as  he 
nodded  assent. 

"Then,"  went  on  Mr.  Cardus,  in  a  voice  meant  to  be  indifferent, 
but  which  now  and  again  gave  traces  of  emotion,"  you  will  also  re- 
member that  I  was  the  fortunate  man,  and  was,  with  her  fatlier^s 
consent,  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mary  Atterleigh  so  boon  ;;s  I 
could  show  him  that  my  income  reached  a  certain  sum."  Here  Mr. 
Cardus  paused  a  moment,  and  tben  continued :  "  But  I  had  to  go  to 
America  about  the  great  Norwich  divorce  case,  and  it  was  a  long 
job,  and  travelling  was  slow  then.  When  I  got  back,  Mary  was — 
mariied  to  a  man  called  Jones — a  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  De  Talor.  He 
was  staying  at  your  house,  Ceswick's  Ness,  when  he  met  her.  But 
perhaps  you  are  better  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  story  than 
I  am." 

Mr.  De  Talor  was  looking  very  uneasy  again  now. 

"No,  I  know  nothing  about  it.  Jones  fell  in  love  with  her  like 
the  rest,  and  the  next  I  heard  of  it  was  that  they  were  to  be  mar- 
ried. It  was  rather  rough  on  you,  eh,  Cardus?  but,  Lord,  you 
shouldn't  have  been  fool  enough  to  trust  her." 

Mr.  Cardus  smiled,  a  bitter  smile — "Yes,  it  was  a  little  'rough,' 
but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  story.  The  marriage  did  not 
turn  out  well ;  a  curious  fatality  puisued  all  who  had  had  any  hand 
in  it.  Mary  had  two  children  ;  and  then  did  the  best  thing  she 
could  do — died  of  shame  and  sorrow.  Jones,  who  was  rich,  went 
fraudulently  bankrupt,  and  ended  by  committing  suicide.  Hard- 
riding  Atterleigh  flourished  for  a  while,  and  then  lost  his  money  in 
horses  and  a  ship-building  speculation,  and  got  a  paralytic  stroke 
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that  took  away  all  his  speech  and  most  of  his  reason.  Then  I 
broiifijht  him  here  to  save  him  from  the  mad-house." 

^'Tliat  was  kind  of  yon,  Cardiis." 

"  Oh  no,  he  is  worth  his  keep,  and  besides  he  is  poor  Mary's  fa- 
ther. He  is  under  the  fixed  impression  that  I  am  the  devil ;  but 
that  does  not  mattei'." 

''  You've  got  her  children  'ere  too,  eh  V 

"  Yes,  I  have  adopted  thera.  The  girl  reminds  me  of  her  mother, 
though  she  will  never  have  her  mother's  looks.  The  boy  is  like 
old  Atterleigh.  I  do  not  care  about  the  boy.  But,  thank  God, 
th(iy  are  neither  of  them  like  their  father!" 

"  So  you  knew  Jones  ?"  said  De  Talor,  sharply. 

"Yes,  1  met  him  after  his  marriage.  Oddly  enough,  I  was  with 
him  a  few  minutes  before  he  destroyed  himself.  There,  Mr.  De  Ta- 
lor, I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer.  I  thought  that  you  could 
l)erbaps  tell  me  something  of  the  details  of  Mary's  marriage.  The 
story  has  a  fascination  for  me,  its  results  upon  my  own  life  liave 
been  so  far-reaching.  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  at  the  bottom  of  it 
yet.  Mary  wrote  to  me  when  she  was  dying,  and  hinted  at  some- 
thing that  I  cannot  understand.  There  was  somebody  behind  who 
nrranged  the  matter,  who  assisted  Jones's  suit.  Well,  well,  I  shall 
find  it  all  out  in  time,  and  whoever  it  is  will  no  doubt  pay  the  price 
of  his  wickedness  like  the  others.  Provideuce  has  strange  ways, 
Mr.  De  Talor,  but  in  the  end  it  is  a  terrible  avenger.  What !  are 
you  going  ?     Queer  talk  for  a  lawyer's  office,  isn't  it  ?" 

Here  Mr.  De  Talor  rose,  looking  pale,  and  merely  nodding  to  Mr. 
Card  us,  left  the  room. 

The  lawyer  watched  him  till  the  door  had  closed,  and  then  sud- 
denly his  whole  face  changed.  The  white  eyebrows  drew  close  to- 
gether, the  delicate  features  worked,  and  in  the  soft  eyes  there 
shone  a  look  of  hate.  He  clinched  his  fists,  and  shook  them  towards 
the  door. 

"  You  liar,  you  hound !"  he  said,  aloud.  "  God  grant  that  I  may 
live  long  enough  to  do  to  you  as  I  have  done  to  them !  One  a  sui- 
cide, and  one  a  paralytic  madman  ;  you,  you  shall  be  a  beggar  if  it 
takes  me  twenty  years  to  nuike  you  so.  Yes,  that  will  hit  you  hard- 
est. Oh,  Mary !  Mary !  dead  and  dishonored  through  you,  you  scoun- 
drel !     Oh,  my  darling,  shall  I  ever  find  you  again  V 

And  this  strange  man  dropped  his  head  upon  the  desk  before 
him  and  groaned. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OLD     D  U  M  '  S     NESS. 

When  Mr.  Cardus  came,  half  au  hour  or  so  later,  to  take  his  place 
at  the  (limjer-table,  for  iu  those  days  they  diued  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  at  Dnm's  Ness,  he  was  not  in  a  good  raood.  The  ])ool  into 
•which  the  records  of  our  individual  existence  are  ever  gatherlufr, 
and  which  we  call  our  past,  will  not  often  bear  much  stirring,  even 
when  its  waters  are  not  bitter.  Certainly  Mr.  Cardus's  wouhi  not. 
And  yet  that  morning-  he  had  stirred  it  violeutly  enough. 

In  the  long,  oak-panelled  room,  used  indifterently  as  a  sitting  and 
dining  room,  Mr.  Cardus  found  "hard-riding  Atterleigh"  and  his 
granddaughter,  little  Doroth)'^  Jones.  The  old  man  was  already 
seated  at  table,  and  Dorothy  was  busying  herself  cutting  bread, 
looking  as  composed  and  grown-up  as  though  she  had  been  four- 
and-twenty  instead  of  fourteen.  She  was  a  strange  child,  with  her 
assured  air  and  woman's  ways  and  dress,  her  curious  thoughtful 
face,  and  her  large  blue  eyes  that  shone  steady  as  the  light  of  a 
lamp.     But  just  now  the  little  face  was  more  anxious  than  usual.. 

"  Reginald,"  she  began,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  the  room  (for  by  Mr. 
Cardus's  wish  she  always  called  him  by  his  Christian  name),  "  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  you  that  there  has  been  a  sad  disturbance." 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked,  with  a  frown  ;  "Jeremy  again?"  Mr. 
Cardus  could  be  very  stern  where  Jeremy  was  concerned. 

"  Yes,  I  am  afraid  it  is.  The  two  boys — "  But  it  was  unnecessary 
for  her  to  carry  her  explanations  further,  for  at  that  moment  the 
swing-door  opened,  and  through  it  appeared  the  young  gentlemen 
in  question,  driven  in  like  sheep  by  the  beady-eyed  Grice.  Ernest 
was  leading,  attempting  the  impossible  feat  of  looking  jaunty  Avitli 
a  lump  of  raw  beefsteak  tied  over  one  eye,  and  presenting  a  general 
appearance  that  suggested  the  idea  of  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  in 
a  state  of  decomposition. 

Behind  him  shuftied  Jeremy,  his  matted  locks  still  wet  from  be- 
ing pumped  on.  But  his  wounds  were  either  unsuited  to  the  dread- 
ful remedy  of  raw  beefsteak,  or  he  had  adopted  iu  preference  an 
heroic  one  of  his  own,  of  which  grease  plentifully  sprinkled  with 
flour  formed  tlie  basis. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence,  then  Mr.  Cardus,  with  awful  po- 
liteness, asked  Jeremy  what  was  the  meaning  of  this. 
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"  We've  been  fi<;litiug/'  answered  the  boy,  stilkily.     "  He  hit — " 

"  Thank  you,  Jeremy,  I  don't  want  the  j)arti(;uhirM,  but  I  will  take 
this  opportunity  to  tell  you  before  your  sister  and  my  nephew  what 
I  tliink  of  you.  You  are  a  boor  and  a  lout,  and,  what  is  more,  you 
are  a  coward." 

At  this  unjust  taunt  the  lad  colored  to  his  eyes. 

"  Yes,  you  may  color,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  it  is  cowardly  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  a  boy  the  moment  he  sets  foot  inside  my 
doors — " 

"  I  say,  uncle,"  liroke  in  Ernest,  ^Yho  w^as  unable  to  see  anything 
cowardly  about  fighting,  an  amusement  to  which  he  was  rather 
partial  himself,  and  who  thought  that  his  late  antagonist  was  get- 
ting more  than  his  due,  "I  began  it,  you  know." 

It  was  not  true,  except  in  the  sense  that  he  had  begun  it  by  strik- 
ing the  dog;  nor  did  this  statement  produce  any  great  eflfect  upon 
Mr.  Cardus,  who  was  evidently  seriously  angry  with  Jeremy  on 
more  points  than  this.  But  at  least  it  was  one  of  those  well-meant 
fibs  at  which  the  recording  angel  should  not  be  offended. 

"I  do  not  care  who  began  it,"  went  on  Mr.  Cardus,  angrily,  "nor 
is  it  about  this  only  that  I  am  angry.  You  are  a  discredit  to  mo, 
Jeremy,  and  a  discredit  to  your  sister.  You  are  dirty,  you  are  idle  ; 
your  ways  are  not  those  of  a  gentleman.  I  sent  you  to  school — 
you  ran  away.  I  give  you  good  clothes — you  will  not  wear  them. 
I  tell  you,  boy,  that  I  will  not  stand  it  any  longer.  Now  listen.  I 
am  going  to  make  arriingenients  with  Mr.  Halford,  the  clergyman 
at  Kesterwick,  to  undertake  Ernest's  education.  You  shall  go  with 
him  ;  and  if  I  see  no  imi)rovement  in  your  ways  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  months,  I  shall  wash  my  hands  of  you.  Do  you  un- 
derstand me  now  ?" 

The  boy  Jeremy  had,  during  this  oration,  been  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  first  on  one  leg,  then  on  the  other.  At  its  con- 
clusion he  brought  the  leg  that  was  at  the  moment  in  the  air  down 
to  the  ground  and  stood  firm. 

"  Well,"  went  on  Mr.  Cardus,  "  what  have  you  to  say  ?" 

"I  have  to  say,"  blurted  out  Jeremy,  "that  I  don't  want  your 
education.  You  care  nothing  about  me,"  he  went  on,  his  gray  eyes 
flashing,  and  his  heavy  face  lighting  up  ;  "nobody  cares  about  me 
except  my  dog  Nails.  Yes,  you  make  a  dog  of  me  myself;  you 
throw  things  to  me  as  I  throw  Nails  a  bone.  I  don't  want  your 
education,  aud  I  won't  have  it.  I  don't  want  the  fine  clothes  you 
buy  for  me,  and  I  won't  wear  them.  I  don't  want  to  be  a  burden 
on  you,  either.  Let  me  go  away  aiul  be  a  llsher-lad  and  earn  my 
bread.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  her,"  ])()inting  to  his  sister,  who  was 
sitting  aghast  at  his  outburst,  "and  for  Nails,  l\l  have  gone  long 
ago,  I  can  tell  you.     At  any  rate,  I  should  not  be  a  dog  then.     I 
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should  be  earning  my  living,  and  have  no  one  to  thank  for  it.  Let 
me  go,  I  say,  where  I  sha'n't  be  mocked  at  if  I  do  my  fair  day's 
work.  I'm  strong  enough ;  let  me  go.  There !  I've  8i)oken  my 
mind  now ;"  and  the  lad  broke  out  into  a  storm  of  tears,  and  turn- 
ing, tramped  out  of  the  room. 

As  he  went,  Mr.  Cardus's  wrath  seemed  to  leave  him. 

"  I  did  not  think  he  had  so  much  spirit  in  him,"  he  said  aloud. 
"Well,  let  us  have  our  dinner." 

At  dinner  the  conversation  flagged,  the  scene  that  preceded  it 
having  presumably  left  a  painful  impression  ;  and  Ernest,  who 
was  an  observant  youth,  fell  to  watchiug  little  Dorothy  doing  the 
honors  of  the  table :  cutting  up  her  crazed  old  grandfather's  food 
for  him,  seeing  that  everybody  had  what  they  wanted,  and  gener- 
ally making  herself  unobtrusively  useful.  In  due  course  the  meal 
came  to  an  end,  and  Mr.  Cardus  and  old  Atterleigh  departed  back 
to  the  office,  leaving  Dorothy  alone  with  Ernest.  Presently  the 
former  began  to  talk. 

"I  hope  that  your  eye  is  not  painful,"  she  said.  "Jeremy  hits 
very  hard." 

"  Oh  no,  it's  all  right.  I'm  used  to  it.  When  I  was  at  school 
in  London  I  often  used  to  fight.  I'm  sorry  for  him,  though — your 
brother,  I  mean." 

"  Jeremy !  oh  yes,  he  is  always  in  trouble,  and  uow  I  suppose 
that  it  will  be  worse  than  ever.  I  do  all  I  can  to  keep  things 
smooth,  but  it  is  no  good.  If  he  won't  go  to  Mr.  Halford's,  I  am 
Bure  I  don't  know  what  will  happen,"  and  the  little  lady  sighed 
deeply. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  that  he  will  go.  Let's  go  and  look  for  him,  and 
try  and  persuade  him." 

"We  might  try,"  she  said,  doubtfully.  "Stop  a  minute,  and  I 
will  put  on  my  hat,  and  then  if  you  will  take  that  nasty  tiling  off 
your  eye  we  might  walk  on  to  Kesterwick.  I  want  to  take  a  book, 
out  of  which  I  have  been  teaching  myself  French,  back  to  the  cot- 
tage, where  old  Miss  Ceswick  lives,  you  know." 

"All  right,"  said  Ernest. 

Presently  Dorothy  returned,  and  they  went  out  bj'  the  back  way 
to  a  little  room  near  the  coach-house,  where  Jeremy  stuffed  birds 
and  kept  his  collections  of  eggs  and  butterflies ;  but  he  was  not 
there.  On  inquiring  of  Sampson,  the  old  Scotch  gardener  who 
looked  after  Mr.  Cardus's  orchid-houses,  she  discovered  that  Jere- 
my had  gone  out  to  shoot  snipe,  having  borrowed  Sampson's  gnu 
for  that  purpose. 

"  That  is  just  like  Jeremy,"  she  sighed.  "  He  is  always  going 
out  shooting  instead  of  attending  to  things." 

"  Can  he  hit  birds  flying,  then  ?"  asked  Ernest.. 
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''Hit  tliern!"  alio  answorod,  with  a  [cwh  of  pride  ;  "I  don't  think 
he  ever  niiHscs  them.      I  wiwh  he  could  do  othor  thiiit^s  a.s  wfdl." 

Jeremy  at  once  went  np  at  least  iiffy  per  cent,  in  Ernest's  esti- 
mation. 

On  tiieir  way  hack  to  the  house  they  peeped  in  through  Hie  of- 
fice-window, and  Ernest  saw  "hard-riding  Atterleigh"  at  liis  work, 
copying  deeds. 

"  He's  your  grandfather,  isn't  he  V 

"  Yea." 

"  Does  he  know  yon  ?" 

'•'  In  a  sort  of  a  way  ;  hut  he  is  quite  mad.  He  tliinks  tliat  Regi- 
nald is  the  devil,  whom  he  must  serve  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 
He  lias  got  a  stick  witii  numbers  of  notches  on  it,  and  he  cuts  out 
a  notch  every  month.  It  is  all  very  sad.  1  ihiuk  it  is  a  very  sad 
worhl,"  and  she  sighed  again. 

"Why  does  he  wear  liunting-clothes  ?"  asked  Ernest. 

'•  Because  he  always  used  to  ride  a  great  deal.  He  loves  a  liorsc 
now.  Sometimes  yon  will  see  him  get  up  from  his  writiug-tablo 
aiul  the  tears  come  into  his  eyes  if  anybody  comes  into  tlu;  yard  on 
liorseback.  Once  he  came  out  and  tried  to  get  on  to  a  lior.se  and 
rid(^  oO",  but  they  stopped  him." 
."Why  don't  they  let  him  ride?" 

"Oh,  he  would  soon  kill  himself.  Old  Jack  Tares,  who  lives  at 
Kesterwick,  and  gets  his  living  by  rats  and  ferrets,  and  used  to  be 
whip  to  grandfather's  hounds  when  he  had  them,  says  that  he  al- 
ways was  a  little  mad  about  riding.  One  moonlight  night  he  and 
grandfather  went  out  to  hunt  a  stag  lliat  had  strayed  here  out  of 
bome  park.  They  put  the  stag  out  of  a  little  grove  at  a  place  called 
Claffton,  five  miles  away,  and  he  took  them  round  by  Startou  and 
Ashleigh,  and  then  came  down  the  flat.s  to  the  sea,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  below  here,  just  this  side  of  the  quicksand.  The  moon  was 
so  bright  that  it  was  almost  like  day,  and  for  the  last  mile  the  stag 
was  in  view  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  hounds, 
and  the  pace  was  racing.  When  he  came  to  the  beach  he  went 
right  through  the  waves  out  to  sea,  and  the  hounds  after  him,  and 
grandfather  after  them.  Tiiey  caught  him  a  hundred  yards  out 
and  killed  him,  and  then  grandfather  turned  his  horse's  head  and 
Bwam  back  with  the  hounds." 

"My  eye!"  was  Ernest's  comment  ou  this  story.  ''And  what 
did  Jack  Tares  do  f" 

"Oh,  ho  stopped  on  the  beach  and  said  his  prayers;  he  thought 
that  they  would  all  be  drowned." 

Then  thej'  passed  through  the  old  house,  which  was  built  ou  a 
little  ness  or  headland  that,  jutted  beyond  the  level  of  the  shore- 
line, aud  across  which  the  wind  swept  and  raved  all  the  winter 
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long,  driving  the  great  waves  in  ceaseless  thunder  against  the 
sandy  cliffs.  It  was  a  desolate  spot,  nude  of  vegetation,  save  for 
rank,  rush-like  grass  and  plants  of  sea-holly,  that  the  gray  and  mas- 
sive house,  of  which  the  roof  was  secured  by  huge  blocks  of  rock, 
looked  out  upon.  In  front  was  the  great  ocean  rushing  in  contin- 
ually upon  the  sandy  bulwarks,  and  with  but  few  ships  to  break 
its  loneliness.  To  the  left,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  ran  a  line 
of  cliff,  out  of  which  the  waves  had  taken  huge  mouthfuls,  till  it 
was  as  full  of  gaps  as  an  old  crone's  jaw.  Behind  this  stretched 
mile  upon  mile  of  desolate-looking  land,  covered  for  the  most  part 
with  ling  and  heath,  and  cut  up  with  dikes,  whence  the  water  was 
pumped  by  means  of  windmills,  that  gave  a  Dutch  appearance  to  the 
landscape. 

"  Look,"  said  Dorothy,  pointing  to  a  small,  white  house  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  away  up  the  shore-line,  "  that  is  the  lock-house 
Avhere  the  great  sluice-gates  are,  and  beyond  that  is  the  dreadful 
quicksand  in  which  a  whole  army  was  once  swallowed  up,  like  the 
Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea," 

"My  word!"  said  Ernest,  much  interested;  "and,  I  say,  did  my 
uncle  build  this  house?" 

"  You  silly  boy,  why  it  has  been  built  for  hundreds  of  years. 
Somebody  of  the  name  of  Dum  built  it,  and  that  is  why  it  is  called 
DiiMi's  Ness ;  at  least  I  suppose  so.  There  is  an  old  chart  that  Reg- 
inald has  which  was  made  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  and  it  is 
marked  as  Dnm's  Ness  there,  so  Dum  must  have  lived  before  then. 
Look,"  she  went  on,  as  turning  to  the  right  they  rounded  the  old 
house  and  got  on  to  the  road  which  ran  along  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
"  tliere  are  the  ruins  of  Titheburgh  Abbey,"  and  she  pointed  to  the 
remains  of  an  enormous  church  with  a  still  perfect  tower,  that  stood 
witiiin  a  few  hundred  yards  of  them,  almost  upon  the  edge  of  the 
cliff. 

"  Why  don't  they  build  it  up  again  ?"  asked  Ernest. 

Dorothy  shook  her  head.  "Because  in  a  few  years  the  sea  will 
swallow  it.  Nearly  all  the  graveyard  has  gone  ali-eady.  It  is  the 
same  with  Kesterwack,  where  we  are  going.  Kesterwick  was  a 
great  town  once.  The  Kings  of  East  Anglia  made  it  their  capital, 
and  a  bishop  lived  there.  And  after  that  it  was  a  great  port,  with 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  inhabitants.  But  the  sea  came  on 
and  on,  and  choked  up  the  harbor,  and  washed  away  the  cliffs,  and 
they  could  not  keep  it  out,  and  now  Kesterwick  is  nothing  but  a 
little  village  with  one  fine  old  church  left.  The  real  Kesterwick 
lies  there,  under  the  sea.  If  you  walk  along  the  beach  after  a  great 
gale  you  will  find  hundreds  of  bricks  and  tiles  washed  from  the 
houses  that  are  going  to  pieces  down  in  the  deep  water.  Just 
fancy,  on  one  Sunday  afternoon,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
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three  of  the  parish  churches  were  washed  over  tho  cliff  into  the 


sea 


f" 


And  so  she  went  on  telling  the  listening  Ernest  tale  after  tale  of 
the  old  town,  than  which  Babylon  had  not  fallen  more  completely, 
till  they  came  to  a  pretty  little  modern  house  bowered  up  in  trees 
— that  is,  in  summer,  for  there  were  no  leaves  upon  them  now — 
with  which  Ernest  was  destined  to  become  very  well  acquainted 
in  after-years. 

Dorothy  left  herconipanion  at  the  gate  while  she  went  in  to  leave 
her  book,  remarking  that  she  would  be  ashamed  to  introduce  a  boy 
with  so  black  an  eye.  Presently  she  came  back  again,  saying  that 
Miss  Ceswick  was  out. 

"  Who  is  Miss  Ceswick  ?"  asked  Ernest,  who  at  this  period  of  iiis 
existence  had  a  burning  thirst  for  information  of  every  sort. 

"  She  is  a  very  beautiful  old  lady,"  was  Dorothy's  answer.  ''  Her 
family  lived  for  many  years  at  a  place  called  Ceswick's  Ness;  but 
her  brother  lost  all  his  money  gambling,  and  the  place  was  sold,  and 
Mr.  Do  Talor,  that  horrid  fat  man  whom  you  saw  drive  away  this 
morning,  bought  it." 

"  Does  she  live  alone  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  she  has  some  nieces,  the  daughters  of  her  brother  who 
is  dead,  and  whose  mother  is  very  ill ;  and  if  she  dies,  one  of  them  is 
coming  to  live  with  her.    She  is  just  my  age,  so  I  hope  she  will  come." 

After  this  there  was  silence  tor  a  while. 

"  Ernest,"  said  the  little  woman,  presently, ''  you  look  kind,  so  I 
will  ask  you.     I  want  you  to  help  me  about  Jeremy." 

Ernest,  feeling  much  puffed  up  at  the  compliment  implied,  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  do  anything  he  could. 

"  You  see,  Ernest,"  she  went  on,  fixing  her  sweet  blue  eyes  on  his 
face, ''Jeremy  is  a  great  trouble  to  me.  He  will  go  his  own  way. 
And  he  does  not  like  Reginald,  and  Reginald  does  not  like  him.  If 
Reginald  comes  in  at  one  door  Jeremy  goes  out  at  the  other.  And 
besides,  he  always  tiies  in  Reginald's  face.  And,  you  see,  it  is  not 
right  of  Jeremy,  because,  after  all,  Reginald  is  very  kind  to  us ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  he  should  be,  except  that  I  believe  he  was  fond 
of  our  mother;  and  if  it  was  not  for  Reginald,  whom  I  love  very 
much,  though  he  is  curious  sometimes,  I  don't  know  what  would 
become  of  grandfather  or  us.  And  so,  you  see,  I  think  that  Jere- 
my ought  to  behave  better  to  him,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  to  bear 
with  his  rough  ways  and  try  and  be  friends  with  him,  and  get  him 
to  behave  better.  It  is  not  much  for  him  to  do  in  return  for  all 
your  uncle's  kindness.     You  see,  I  can  do  a  little  something,  because 

I  look  after  the  house-keeping ;  but  he  does  nothing.     And  first  I 
want  you  to  get  him  to  make  no  more  trouble  about  going  to  Mr. 

I I  al  ford's." 
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"  All  riglit,  I'll  try  ;  but,  I  say,  how  do  you  learn  ?  you  seem  to 
kuow  au  awful  lot." 

"  Ob,  I  teach  myself  in  the  evenings,  Reginald  wanted  to  get  mo 
a  governess,  but  I  would  not.  How  should  I  ever  get  Grice  and  the 
ser/antc  to  obey  me  if  they  saw  that  I  had  to  do  what  a  strange 
Avoman  told  me  ?     It  would  not  do  at  all." 

Just  then  they  were  passing  the  ruins  of  Titheburgh  Abbey.  It 
was  almost  dark,  for  the  winter's  evening  was  closing  in  rapidly, 
when  suddenly  Dorothy  gave  a  little  shriek,  for  from  behind  a  ru- 
ined wall  there  rose  up  an  armed  mysterious  figure  with  something 
white  behind  it.  Next  second  she  saw  that  it  was  Jeremy,  who 
had  returned  from  shooting,  and  was  apparently  waiting  for  them. 

^'  Oh  Jeremy,  how  you  frightened  me !     What  is  it  ?" 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  Aim,"  was  the  laconic  answer. 

Ernest  stood  still,  wondering  what  was  coming. 

''Look  here!  You  told  a  lie  to  try  to  save  me  from  catching  it 
this  morning.  You  said  that  you  began  it.  You  didn't.  I  began  it. 
I'd  have  told  him  too,"  and  he  jerked  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of 
Dum's  Ness, "  only  my  mouth  was  so  full  of  words  I  could  not  get 
if  out.  But  I  want  to  say  I  thank  you,  and  here,  take  the  dog. 
He's  a  nasty-tempered  devil,  but  he'll  grow  very  fond  of  you  if  you 
are  kind  to  him,"  and  seizing  the  astonished  Nails  by  the  collar,  he 
thrust  him  towards  Ernest. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  struggle  in  Ernest's  mind,  for  he  great- 
ly longed  to  possess  a  bull-terrier  dog,  but  his  gentlemanlike  feel- 
ing prevailed. 

"  I  don't  want  the  dog,  and  I  didn't  do  anything  in  particular." 

"Yes,  you  did  though,"  replied  Jeremy,  greatly  relieved  that 
Ernest  did  not  accept  his  dog,  which  he  loved,  "  or  at  least  you  did 
more  than  anybody  ever  did  before  ;  but  I  tell  you  what,  I'll  do  as 
much  for  you  one  day.     I'll  do  anything  you  like." 

"  Will  you,  though  ?"  answered  Ernest,  who  was  a  sharp  youth, 
and  opportunely  remembered  Dorothy's  request. 

"  Yes,  I  will." 

"  WeU,  then,  come  to  this  fellow  Halford  with  me ;  I  don't  want 
to  go  alone." 

Jeremy  slowly  rubbed  his  face  with  the  back  of  an  exceedingly 
dirty  hand.  Tlds  was  more  than  he  had  bargained  for,  but  his 
word  was  his  word. 

"All  right,"  he  answered,  "  I'll  come."  And  then  whistling  to 
his  dog,  he  vanished  into  the  shadows.  And  thus  began  a  friend- 
ship between  these  two  that  endured  all  their  lives. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BOYS    TOGETHER. 

Jkuemy  kept  bis  word.  On  the  appoiuted  day  ho  appeared 
ready,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  "  tackle  that  hloke  Halford."  What 
is  more,  he  appeared  with  his  hair  cut,  a  deceut  suit  of  clothes  on, 
and,  wonder  of  wonders,  his  hands  properly  w  ashed,  for  all  of  which 
he  was  rewarded  h}'  tinding  that  the  'Uackliug"  was  not  such  a 
fearful  business  as  he  had  anticipated.  It  w  as,  moreover,  of  an  in- 
termittent nature,  for  the  lads  found  plenty  of  time  to  indulge  iu 
every  sort  of  manly  exercise  together.  lu  winter  they  would  roam 
all  over  the  wide  marsh-lands  in  search  of  snipe  and  wild  ducks, 
wbich  Ernest  missed  and  Jeremy  brought  down  with  unerring  aim, 
and  in  summer  they  would  swim,  or  fish  and  bird-nest  to  their 
hearts'  content.  In  this  way  they  contrived  to  combine  the  ab- 
sorption of  a  little  learning  with  that  of  a  really  extended  knowl- 
edge of  animal  life  and  a  large  quantity  of  health  and  spirits. 

They  were  happy  years  those  for  both  the  lads,  and  to  Jeremy, 
when  he  compared  them  to  his  life  as  it  had  been  before  Ernest 
came,  they  seemed  perfectly  heavenly.  For  whether  ifc  was  that  he 
had  improved  in  his  manners  since  then,  or  that  Ernest  stood  as  a 
buffer  between  him  and  Mr.  Cardus,  it  certainly  happened  tbat  lie 
came  into  collision  with  him  far  less  often.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to 
Jeremy  that  tbe  old  gentleman  (it  was  the  fashion  to  call  Mr.  Car- 
dns  old,  though  he  was  in  reality  only  middle-aged)  was  more  tol- 
erant of  him  than  formerly,  though  he  knew  that  he  would  never 
be  a  favorite.  As  for  Ernest,  everybody  loved  the  boy,  and  then  aa 
afterwards  he  was  a  great  favorite  with  women,  who  would  one  and 
all  do  anything  he  asked.  It  was  a  wonder  that  he  did  not  get 
spoiled  bj^  it  all;  but  he  did  not.  It  was  not  possible  to  know 
Ernest  Kershaw  at  any  period  of  his  life  without  taking  a  fancy  to 
him,  he  was  so  eminently  and  unaffectedly  a  gentleman,  and  so 
completely  free  from  any  sort  of  swagger.  Always  ready  to  do  a 
kindness,  and  never  forgetting  one  done,  generous  with  his  posses- 
sions to  such  an  extent  that  he  seemed  to  have  a  vague  idea  that 
they  were  the  common  property  of  his  frio!ids  and  himself,  possess- 
ing that  greatest  of  gifts,  a  sympathetic  mind,  and  true  as  steel,  no 
wonder  that  he  was  always  popular  both  with  men  and  womew. 

He  grew  into  a  handsome  lad,  too,  did  Ernest,  as  soon  as  he  be- 
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gau  to  get  his  height,  with  a  shapely  form,  a  heautiful  pair  of  eyes, 
and  an  iudescribable  appearance  of  manliness  and  spirit.  But  the 
greatest  charm  of  his  face  was  always  its  quick  intelligence  and 
unvarying  kindliness. 

As  for  Jeremy,  he  did  not  change  much;  he  simply  expanded, 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  expanded  very  largely.  Year  by  year  his 
form  assumed  more  and  more  enormous  proportions,  and  his  strength 
grew  more  and  more  abnormal.  As  for  his  mind,  it  did  not  grow 
with  the  same  rapidity,  and  was  loath  to  admit  a  new  idea.  But 
once  it  was  admitted,  it  never  came  out  again. 

And  he  had  a  ruling  passion,  too,  this  dull  giant,  and  that  was 
his  intense  affection  and  admiration  for  Ernest.  It  was  an  affection 
that  grew  with  his  growth  till  it  became  a  part  of  himself,  increas- 
ing with  the  increasing  years,  till  at  last  it  became  nearly  pathetic 
in  its  entirety.  It  was  but  rarely  that  he  was  away  from  Ernest, 
except,  indeed,  on  those  occasions  when  Ernest  chose  to  go  abroad 
to  pursue  his  study  of  foreign  languages,  of  which  he  was  rather 
fond.  Then  and  then  only  Jeremy  would  strike.  He  disliked  part- 
ing with  Ernest  much,  but  he  disliked — being  intensely  insular — 
to  coliabit  with  foreigners  more,  so  on  these  occasions,  and  these 
only,  for  a  while  they  parted. 

So  the  years  wore  on  till,  when  they  were  eighteen,  Mr.  Cardus, 
after  his  sudden  fashion,  announced  his  intention  of  sending  them 
both  to  Cambridge.  Ernest  always  remembered  it,  for  it  was  on 
that  very  day  that  he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Florence  Ces- 
wick.  He  had  just  issued  from  his  uncle's  presence,  and  was  seek- 
ing Dolly  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  her,  when  he  suddenly 
blundered  in  upon  old  Miss  Ceswick,  and  with  her  a  young  lady. 
This  young  lady,  to  whom  Miss  Ceswick  introduced  him  as  her 
niece,  at  once  attracted  his  attention.  On  being  introduced,  the 
girl,  who  was  about  his  own  age,  touched  his  out-stretched  palm 
with  her  slender  fingers,  throwing  on  him  at  the  same  moment  so 
shiirp  a  look  from  her  brown  eyes  that  he  afterwards  declared  to 
Jeremy  that  it  seemed  to  go  right  through  him.  She  was  a  re- 
markable-looking girl.  The  hair,  which  curled  profusely  over  a 
shapely  head,  was  like  the  eyes,  brown,  the  complexion  olive,  the 
features  small,  and  the  lips  full,  curving  over  a  beautiful  set  of 
teeth.  In  person  she  was  rather  short,  but  squarely  built,  and  at 
her  early  age  her  figure  was  perfectly  formed.  Indeed,  she  might 
to  all  appearance  have  been  much  older  than  she  was.  There  was 
little  of  the  typical  girl  about  her.  While  he  was  still  observing 
her,  his  uncle  came  into  the  room  and  was  duly  introduced  by  the 
old  lady  to  her  niece,  who  had,  ehe  said,  come  to  share  her  loneliness. 

"And  how  do  you  like  Kesterwick,  Miss  Florence?"  asked  Mr. 
Cardus,  with  his  usual  courtly  smile. 
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"It  is  much  what  I  expocted — a  little  duller,  perhaps,"  she  an- 
swered, composedly. 

"All,  ])erluipH  you  have  been  accustomed  to  a  gayer  spot." 

"  Yes,  till  my  mother  died  w(;  lived  lit  Brighton  ;  there  is  plenty 
of  life  there.  Not  that  we  could  mix  in  it,  we  were  too  poor;  but 
at  any  rate  we  could  watch  it." 

"  Do  you  like  life,  Miss  Florence  ?" 

"Yes,  we  only  live  such  a  short  time.  I  should  like,"  she  went 
on,  throwing  her  head  back,  and  half  closing  her  eyes,  "  to  see  as 
much  as  I  can,  and  to  exhaust  every  emotion." 

"  Perhaps,  Miss  Florence,  you  would  liud  some  of  them  rather  un- 
pleasant," answered  Mr.  Cardus,  with  a  smile. 

"Possibly,  but  it  is  better  to  travel  through  a  bad  country  than 
to  grow  in  a  good  oue." 

Mr.  Cardus  smiled  again,  the  girl  interested  him  rather. 

"  Do  you  know.  Miss  Ceswick,"  he  said,  changing  the  subject,  and 
addressing  the  stately  old  lady  who  was  sitting  smoothing  her 
laces,  and  looking  rather  aghast  at  her  niece's  utterances,  "  that  this 
young  gentleman  is  going  to  college,  and  Jeremy  too?" 

"  Indeed,"  said  Miss  Ceswick ;  "  I  hope  that  you  will  do  great 
things  there,  Ernest." 

While  Ernest  was  disclaiming  any  intentions  of  the  sort,  Miss 
Florence  cut  in  again,  raising  her  eyes  from  a  deep  contemplation 
of  that  young  gentleman's  long  shanks,  which  were  writhing  under 
her  keen  glance,  and  twisting  theuiselves  serpent-wise  round  the 
legs  of  the  chair. 

"  I  did  not  know,"  she  said,  "  that  they  took  boi/s  at  college." 

Then  they  took  their  leave,  and  Ernest  stigmatized  her  to  Doro- 
thy as  a  "  beast." 

But  she  was  at  least  attr.active  in  her  own  peculiar  fashion,  and 
during  the  next  year  or  two  he  got  pretty  intimate  with  licr. 

And  so  Ernest  and  Jeremy  went  up  to  Cambridge,  but  did  not  set 
the  place  on  hre,  nor  were  the  voices  of  tutors  loud  in  their  praise. 
Jeremy,  it  is  true,  rowed  oue  year  in  the  'Varsity  Race,  and  performed 
l)ro(ligie8  of  strength,  and  so  covered  himself  with  a  sort  of  glory, 
Avhich,  personally  being  of  a  modest  mind,  he  diil  not  ))articularly 
appreciate.  Ernest  did  not  even  do  that.  But  somehow,  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  they,  at  the  termination  of  their  collegiate  career,  took 
some  sort  of  degree,  and  then  departed  from  the  shores  of  the  Cam, 
on  which  they  had  S[)ent  luany  a  jovial  day — Jeremy  to  return  to 
Kesterwick,  and  Ernest  to  pay  several  visits  to  college  friends  iu 
town  and  elsewhere. 

And  so  ended  the  first  little  round  of  their  days. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
eva'spromise. 

When,  on  leaving  Cambridge,  Jeremy  got  back  to  Dum's  Ness, 
Mr.  Cardus  received  him  witli  his  usual  semi-coutemptnons  cold- 
ness, a  mental  attitude  that  often  nearly  drove  the  young  fellow- 
wild  with  mortification.  Not  that  Mr.  Cardus  really  felt  any  con- 
tempt for  him  now,  he  had  lost  all  tbat  years  ago  when  the  boy 
had  been  so  anxious  to  go  and  "  earn  his  bread,"  but  he  could  never 
forgive  him  for  being  the  son  of  his  father,  or  conquer  his  inberent 
dislike  to  him.  On  tlie  other  hand,  he  certainly  did  not  allow  this 
to  interfere  wdth  his  treatment  of  the  lad  ;  if  anything,  indeed  it 
made  him  more  careful.  What  he  spent  upon  Ernest,  that  same 
sum  he  spent  on  Jeremy,  pound  for  pound;  but  there  was  this  dif- 
ference about  it,  tlie  money  he  spent  on  Ernest  he  gave  from  love, 
and  that  on  Jeremy  from  a  sense  of  duty. 

Now  Jeremy  knew  all  this  well  enough,  and  it  made  him  very 
anxious  to  earn  his  own  living,  and  become  independent  of  Mr. 
Cardus.  Bnt  it  is  one  thing  to  be  anxious  to  earn  your  own  living 
and  quite  another  to  do  it,  as  many  a  poor  wretch  knows  to  his 
cost,  and  when  Jeremy  set  his  slow  brain  to  consider  how  he  should 
go  about  the  task,  it  quite  tailed  to  supply  him  with  any  feasible 
idea.  And  yet  he  did  not  want  much  ;  Jeremy  was  not  of  an  am- 
bitious temperament.  If  he  could  earn  enough  to  keep  a  cottage 
over  his  head,  and  find  himself  in  food  and  clothes,  and  powder  and 
Kliot,  he  would  be  perfectly  content.  Indeed,  there  were  to  be  only 
two  sine  qua  nons  in  his  ideal  occupation  ;  it  must  admit  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  ont-door  exercise,  and  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
wouhl  permit  him  to  see  plenty  of  Ernest.  Without  more  or  less 
of  Ernest's  company,  life  would  iiot,  he  considered,  be  worth  living. 

For  a  week  or  more  after  his  arrival  home  these  perplexing  re- 
flections simmered  incessantly  inside  Jeremy's  head,  till  at  length, 
feeling  that  they  were  getting  too  much  for  him,  he  determined  to 
consult  Ilia  sister,  which,  as  she  had  three  times  his  brains,  he  w^ould 
have  done  well  to  think  of  before. 

Dolly  fixed  her  steady  blue  eyes  upon  him,  and  listened  to  his 
tale  in  silence. 

"And  so  you  see,  Doll  " — he  always  called  her  Doll — he  ended  up, 
*'  I'm  in  a  regular  fix.     I  don't  know  what  I'm  fit  for  unless  it's  to 
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row  a  boat,  or  let  myself  out  to  bad  shots  to  kill  their  game  for 
thera.  You  see  I  must  stick  on  to  Eiiicst;  I  don't  l'«'cl,  somehow,  as 
though  I  coukl  get  along  without  liini ;  if  it  wasn't  for  that  I'd  emi- 
grate. I  shoukl  be  just  tlio  (;liap  to  cut  down  big  trees  in  Vancou- 
ver's Island  or  brand  bullocks,"  he  added,  meditatively. 

"  You  are  a  great  goose,  Jeremy,"  was  his  sistei^'s  comment.  He 
looked  up,  not  as  in  any  way  disputing  her  statement,  but  merely 
for  further  information. 

"  You  are  a  great  goose,  I  say.  What  do  you  suppose  that  I  have 
been  doing  all  these  three  years  and  more  tliat  you  have  been  row- 
ing boats  aud  wasting  time  up  at  college?  /  have  been  thinking, 
Jeremy." 

"  Yes,  and  so  have  I,  but  there  is  no  good  in  tliinking." 

"  No,  not  if  you  stop  there ;  but  I've  been  acting  too.  I've  spo- 
ken to  Reginald,  and  made  a  plan,  aud  he  has  accepted  my  plan." 

"  You  always  were  clever,  Doll ;  you've  got  all  the  brains  and  I've 
got  all  the  size,"  and  he  surveyed  as  much  as  he  could  see  of  him- 
self ruefully. 

"You  don't  ask  what  I  have  arranged,"  8h«  said,  sharply,  for  in 
alluding  to  her  want  of  stature  Jeremy  had  touched  a  sore  point. 

"  I  am  waiting  for  you  to  tell  me." 

"  Well,  you  are  to  be  articled  to  Reginald." 

"  O  Lord  !"  groaned  Jeremy, ''  I  don't  like  that  at  all." 

"  Be  quiet  till  I  have  told  you.  You  are  to  be  articled  to  Regi- 
nald, and  he  is  to  pay  you  an  allowance  of  a  hundred  a  year  while 
you  are  articled,  so  that  if  you  don't  like  it  you  needn't  live 
here." 

"But  I  don't  like  the  business,  Doll;  I  hate  it;  it  is  a  beastly 
business;  it's  a  devil's  business." 

"I  should  like  to  know  what  right  you  have  to  talk  like  that, 
Mr.  Knowall !  Let  me  tell  you  that  many  better  men  than  you  are 
content  to  earn  their  living  by  lawyei'^s  work.  I  suppose  that  a 
man  can  be  honest  as  a  lawyer  as  well  as  in  any  other  trade." 

Jeremy  shook  his  head  doubtfully.  "  It's  blood-sucking,"  he  said, 
energetically. 

"  Then  you  must  suck  blood,"  she  auswered,  with  decision.  "  Look 
here,  Jeremy,  dou't  be  pig-headed  and  upset  all  my  plans.  If  you 
fall  out  with  Reginald  over  this,  he  won't  do  anything  else  for 
you.  He  doesn't  like  you,  you  know,  and  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  i>ick  a  quarrel  with  you,  if  he  could  do  it  with  a  clear  couscience, 
and  then  where  would  you  be,  I  should  like  to  know." 

Jeremy  was  unable  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  where  he  would  be, 
so  she  went  on  : 

"  You  must  take  to  it  for  the  present,  at  any  rate.  And  then 
there  is  another  thing  to  think  of.     Ernest  is  to  go  to  the  bar,  and 
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unless  you  become  a  lawyer,  if  anything  happened  to  Reginald, 
there  will  be  nobody  to  give  him  a  start,  and  I'm  told  that  is  every- 
thing at  the  bar." 

This  last  Jeremy  admitted  to  be  a  weighty  argument. 

"  It  is  a  precioas  rum  sort  of  lawyer  I  shall  make,"  he  said,  sad- 
ly. "  about  as  good  as  grandfather  yonder,  I'm  thinking.  By-the- 
way,  how  has  he  been  getting  on  ?" 

"Ob,  just  as  usual,  write,  write,  write  all  day.  He  thinks  that 
he  is  working  out  his  time.  He  has  got  a  new  stick  now,  on  which 
he  has  nicked  all  the  months  and  years  that  have  to  run  before 
he  has  done — little  nicks  for  the  months  and  big  ones  for  the  years. 
There  are  eight  or  ten  big  ones  left  now.  Every  month  he  cuts  out 
a  nick.  It  is  very  dreadful.  You  know  he  thiuks  that  Reginald  is 
the  devil,  and  he  hates  him  too.  The  other  day,  when  he  had  no 
writing  to  do  in  the  office,  I  found  him  drawing  pictures  of  him 
with  horns  and  a  tail,  such  awful  pictures,  and  I  think  Reginald  al- 
ways looks  like  that  to  him.  And  then  sometimes  he  wants  to  go 
out  riding,  especially  at  night.  Only  last  week  they  found  him 
putting  a  bridle  on  to  the  gray  mare,  the  one  that  Reginald  some- 
times rides,  you  know. 

"  When  did  you  say  that  Ernest  was  coming  back  ?"  she  said, 
after  a  pause. 

"  Why,  Doll,  I  told  you — next  Monday  week." 

Her  face  fell  a  little.     "  Oh,  I  thought  you  said  Saturday." 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  know  f 

"  Oh,  only  about  getting  his  room  ready." 

"  Why,  it  is  ready ;  I  looked  in  yesterday." 

"  Nonsense!  you  know  nothing  about  it," she  answered,  coloring. 
"  Come,  I  wish  you  would  go  out ;  I  want  to  count  the  linen,  and 
you  are  in  the  way." 

Thus  adjured,  Jeremy  removed  his  large  form  from  the  table  on 
which  he  had  been  sitting,  and  whistling  to  Nails,  now  a  very 
ancient  and  preteruaturally  wise  dog,  set  off  for  a  walk.  He  had 
mooned  along  some  little  way  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his 
eyes  on  the  ground,  reflecting  on  the  unpleasant  fate  in  store  for  him 
as  an  articled  clerk,  continually  under  the  glance  of  Mr.  Cardus's 
roving  eye,  when  suddenly  he  became  aware  that  two  ladies  were 
standing  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  within  a  dozen  yards  of  him.  He 
would  have  turned  and  fled,  for  Jeremy  had  a  marked  dislike  to  la- 
dies' society,  and  a  strong  opinion,  which,  however,  he  never  ex- 
pressed, that  women  were  the  root  of  all  evil ;  but  thinking  that 
he  had  been  seen,  he  feared  that  retreat  would  appear  rude.  In  one 
of  the  young  ladies,  for  they  were  ycung,  he  recognized  Miss  Flor- 
ence Ceswick,  who  to  all  appearance  had  not  changed  in  the  leas* 
since,  some  years  ago,  she  came  with  her  aunt  to  call  on  Dorothy 
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There  was  the  same  brown  hair,  curling  as  profusely  as  ever,  the 
same  keen  brown  e3'^e8  and  ripe  li])s,  the  same  small  ft-atures  and 
resolute  exi)rc8sion  of  face.  Her  square  ligure  had  indeed  <level- 
oped  a  little.  In  her  tigiit-tittiug  dress  it  looked  almost  handsome ; 
and  somehow  its  very  sc^uareuess,  that  most  women  would  iiave 
considered  a  defect,  contributed  to  that  air  of  power  and  unchang- 
ing  purpose  that  would  have  made  Florence  Ceswick  remarkable 
among  a  hundred  handsomer  women. 

"  How  do  you  dof  said  Florence,  in  her  sharp  manner.  "  You 
looked  as  though  you  were  walking  in  your  sleep." 

Before  Jeremy  could  find  a  reply  to  this  remark,  the  other  young 
lady,  who  had  been  looking  intently  over  the  edge  of  the  clilf,  turned 
round  and  struck  him  dumb.  In  his  limited  experience  he  had 
never  seen  such  a  beautiful  woman  before. 

She  was  a  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  her  sister,  so  tall,  indeed, 
that  only  her  own  natural  grace  could  save  her  from  looking  awk- 
ward. Like  her  sister  she  was  a  brunette,  only  of  a  much  more 
pronounced  type.  Her  waving  hair  was  black,  and  so  were  her 
beautiful  eyes  and  the  long  lashes  that  curled  over  them.  The 
complexion  was  a  clear  olive,  the  lips  like  coral,  and  the  teeth  small 
nnd  regular.  Every  advantage  that  Nature  can  lavish  on  a  woman 
she  had  endowed  her  with  in  abundance,  including  radiant  health 
and  spirits.  To  these  charms  must  be  added  that  sweet  and  kindly 
look  which  sometimes  finds  a  home  on  the  faces  of  good  women,  a 
soft  voice,  a  quick  intelligence,  and  an  utter  absence  of  conceit  or 
eelf-consciousness,  and  the  reader  will  get  some  idea  of  what  Eva 
Ceswick  was  like  in  the  first  flush  of  her  beauty. 

*'  Let  me  introduce  my  sister  Eva,  Mr.  Jones." 

But  Mr.  Jones  was  for  the  moment  paralyzed;  he  could  not  even 
take  off  his  hat. 

"  Well,"  said  Florence,  presently,  "  she  is  not  Medusa ;  there  is 
no  need  for  you  to  turn  into  stone." 

This  woke  him  up — indeed,  Florence  had  an  ugly  trick  of  wak- 
ing people  up  occasionally  — and  he  took  olf  his  hat,  which  was  as 
usual  a  dirty  one,  and  muttered  something  inaudible.  As  for  Eva, 
she  blushed,  and  with  ready  wit  said  that  Mr.  Jones  was  no  doubt 
astonished  at  the  filthy  state  of  her  dress  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  Jere- 
my could  not  have  sworn  that  she  had  one  on  at  all.  much  less  its 
condition).  "  The  fact  is,"  she  went  on,  "  I  have  been  lying  flat  ou 
the  grass  and  looking  over  the  edge  of  the  clitf." 

"  What  at  ?"  asked  Jeremy. 

"  Why,  the  bones." 

The  spot  on  which  they  were  standing  was  part  of  the  ancient 
graveyard  of  Titheburgh  Abbey,  and  as  the  sea  encroached  year  by 
year,  multitudes  of  the  bones  of  the  long-dead  inhabitants  of  Kes- 
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terwick  were  washed  out  of  their  quiet  graves  and  strewed  upon 
the  beach  and  unequal  surfaces  of  the  cliflf. 

"Look,"  she  said,  kneeling  down,  an  example  that  he  followed. 
About  six  feet  below  them,  which  was  the  depth  at  which  the 
corpses  had  originally  been  laid,  could  be  seen  fragments  of  lead  and 
rotting  wood  projecting  from  the  surface  of  the  cliflf,  and,  what 
was  a  more  ghastly  sight,  eight  inches  or  more  of  the  leg-bones  of  a 
man,  off  which  the  feet  had  been  washed  away.  On  a  ledge  in  the 
sandy  cliflf,  about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  top  and  sixty  or  so  from 
the  bottom,  there  lay  quite  a  collection  of  human  remains  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  conspicuous  among  them  being  the  bones  that  had 
composed  the  feet  that  belonged  to  the  projecting  shanks. 

"  Isn't  it  dreadful  f"  said  Eva,  gazing  down  with  a  species  of  fas- 
cination ;  ''just  fancy  coming  to  that!  Look  at  that  little  baby's 
skull  just  by  the  big  one.  Perhaps  that  is  the  mother's.  And  oh, 
what  is  that  buried  in  the  sand  ?" 

As  much  of  the  object  to  which  she  pointed  as  was  visible  looked 
like  an  old  cannon-ball,  but  Jeremy  soon  came  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. 

"  It  is  a  bit  of  a  lead  coffin,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  I  should  like  to  get  down  there  and  find  out  what  is  in  it. 
Can't  you  get  down  ?" 

Jeremy  shook  his  head.  "I've  done  it  as  a  boy,"  he  said,  "  when 
I  was  very  light;  but  it  is  no  good  my  trying  now,  the  sand  would 
give  with  me,  and  I  should  go  to  the  bottom." 

He  was  willing  to  do  most  things  to  oblige  this  lovely  creature, 
but  Jeremy  was  above  all  things  ]5ractical,  and  did  not  see  the  use 
of  breaking  his  neck  for  nothing. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  you  certainly  are  rather  heavy." 

"  Fifteen  stone,"  he  said,  mournfully. 

"  But  I  am  not  ten  ;  I  think  I  could  get  down." 

"  You'd  better  not  try  without  a  rope." 

Just  then  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  Florence's  clear 
voice. 

"  When  you  two  people  have  quite  finished  staring  at  those  dis- 
gusting bones,  perhaps,  Eva,  you  will  come  home  to  lunch.  If  you 
only  Icnew  how  silly  you  look,  sprawling  there  like  two  Turks  go- 
ing to  be  bastinadoed,  perhaps  you  would  get  up." 

This  was  too  much  for  Eva ;  she  got  up  at  once,  and  Jeremy  fol- 
lowed suit. 

"  Why  could  you  not  let  us  examine  our  bones  in  peace,  Flor- 
ence ?"  said  her  sister,  jokingly. 

"  Because  you  aue  really  too  idiotic.  You  see,  Mr.  Jones,  anything 
that  is  old  and  fusty,  and  has  to  do  with  old  fogies  who  are  dead 
and  gone  centuries  ago,  has  the  greatest  charms  for  my  sister.    She 
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would  like  to  go  homo  and  make  stories  about  those  boues,  whose 
they  were,  and  what  they  did,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  She  calls  it 
imagination  ;  I  call  it  fudge." 

Eva  flushed  up,  but  said  nothing  ;  evidently  she  was  Dot  accus- 
tomed  to  answer  her  elder  sister,  and  presently  they  parted  to  go 
their  separate  ways. 

"  What  a  great  oaf  that  Jeremy  is  !"  said  Florence  to  her  sister  on 
their  liomeward  way. 

"I  did  not  tliink  him  an  oaf  at  all,"  she  replied,  warmly;  "I 
thought  him  very  nice." 

Florence  shrugged  her  square  shoulders.  "  Well,  of  course,  if  you 
like  a  giaut  with  as  much  brain  as  an  owl,  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  said.     You  should  see  Ernest ;  he  is  nice,  if  you  like." 

**  You  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  Ernest." 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  I  hope  that  when  he  comes 
you  won't  poach  on  my  manor." 

'*  You  need  not  be  afraid,"  answered  Eva,  smiling  ;  "  I  promise  to 
leave  your  Ernest  alone." 

"  Then  that  is  a  bargain,"  said  Florence,  sharply.  "  Mind  that 
you  keep  to  your  word." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

JEREMY  FALLS   IN   LOVE. 

Jeremy,  for  the  first  time  for  some  years,  had  no  appetite  for  his 
dinner  that  day,  a  phenomenon  that  filled  Dorothy  with  alarm. 

"My  dear  Jeremy,"  she  said  afterwards,  "  what  can  he  the  matter 
with  you  ;  you  had  only  one  helping  of  beef  and  no  pudding?" 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  he  replied,  sulkily,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

"Doll,"  said  Jeremy,  presently,  "do  you  know  Miss  Eva  Ces- 
wick  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  her  twice." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  her,  Doll  ?" 

"  What  do  you  think  of  her  f  replied  that  cautious  young  per- 
son. 

"  I  think  that  she  is  beautiful  as — as  an  angel." 

"  Quite  poetical,  I  declare  !  what  next  ?     Have  you  seen  her  ?" 

"Of  course,  else  how  should  I  know  that  she  was  beautiful?" 

"  Ah,  no  wonder  you  had  only  once  of  beef!" 

Jeremy  colored. 

"  I  am  going  to  call  there  this  afternoon  ;  would  you  like  to 
come  ?"  went  on  his  sister. 

"  Yes,  I'll  come." 
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"Better  and  better;  it  will  be  the  first  call  I  ever  remember 
your  having  paid." 

"  You  don't  think  sbe  will  mind,  Doll  f ' 

"  Why  should  sJbie  mind  ?  Most  people  doa't  mind  being  called 
on,  even  if  they  have  a  pretty  face." 

'*  Pretty  face !     She  is  pretty  all  over." 

"  Well,  then,  a  pretty  all  over.     I  start  at  three  ;  don't  be  late  " 

Thereupon  Jeremy  went  off  to  beautify  himself  for  the  occasion, 
and  his  sister  gazed  at  his  departing  form  with  the  puzzled  expres- 
sion that  had  distinguished  her  as  a  child. 

"  He's  going  to  fall  in  love  with  her,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  and  no 
wonder;  any  man  would,  she  is  'pretty  all  over,'  as  he  said,  and 
what  more  does  a  man  look  at  ?  I  wish  that  she  would  fall  in  love 
with  him  before  Ernest  comes  home,"  and  she  sighed. 

At  a  quarter  to  three  Jeremy  reappeared,  looking  particularly 
huge  in  a  black  coat  and  his  Sunday  trousers.  When  they  reached 
the  cottage  where  Miss  Ceswick  lived  with  her  nieces,  they  were 
destined  to  meet  with  a  disappointment,  for  neither  of  the  young 
ladies  was  at  home.  Miss  Ceswick,  however,  was  there,  and  re- 
ceived them  very  cordially. 

"  I  suppose  that  you  have  come  to  see  my  newly  imported  niece," 
she  said ;  "  in  fact,  I  am  sure  that  you  have,  Mr.  Jeremy,  because 
you  never  came  to  call  upon  me  in  your  life.  Ah,  it  is  wonderful 
how  young  men  will  change  their  habits  to  please  a  pair  of  bright 
eyes !" 

Jeremy  blushed  painfully  at  this  sally,  but  Dorothy  came  to  his 
rescue. 

"  Has  Miss  Eva  come  to  live  with  you  for  good  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  think  so.  You  see,  my  dear,  between  you  and  me,  her 
aunt  in  London,  with  whom  she  was  living,  has  got  a  family  of 
daughters,  who  have  recently  come  out.  Eva  has  been  kept  back 
as  long  as  possible,  but  now  that  she  is  twenty  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  her  back  any  more.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  felt, 
at  least  I  think  that  it  was  felt,  that  to  continue  to  bring  Eva  out 
with  her  cousins  would  be  to  quite  ruin  their  chance  of  settling  in 
life,  because  when  she  was  in  the  room,  no  man  could  be  got  to  look 
at  them.  And  so  you  see  Eva  has  been  sent  down  here  as  a  penalty 
for  being  so  handsome." 

''  Most  of  us  would  be  glad  to  undergo  heavier  penalties  than  that 
if  we  could  only  be  guilty  of  the  crime,"  said  Dorothy,  a  little  sadly. 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  I  dare  say  you  think  so,"  answered  the  old  lady. 
"  Every  young  woman  longs  to  be  beautiful  and  get  the  admiration 
of  men,  but  are  they  any  the  happier  for  it  ?  I  doubt  it.  Very  of- 
ten that  admiration  brings  endless  troubles  in  its  train,  and  perhaps 
in  the  end  wrecks  the  happiness  of  the  woman  herself  and  of  others 
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"who  are  mixed  up  with  lier.  I  was  once  a  beautiful  woman,  my 
doar — I  am  old  enough  to  way  it  now — and  I  can  tell  you  that  I  be- 
lieve, that  Providence  cannot  do  a  more  unkind  thing  to  a  woman 
than  to  give  her  striking  beauty,  unless  it  gives  with  it  great 
strength  of  mind.  A  weak-minded  beauty  is  the  niowt  unfortunate 
of  her  sex.  Her  very  attractions,  which  are  sun;  to  draw  the  secret 
enmity  of  other  women  on  to  her,  are  a  source  of  difhcnlty  to  her- 
self, because  they  bring  her  lovers  with  whom  .she  cannot  deal. 
Sometimes  the  end  of  such  a  woman  is  sad  enough.  I  have  seen  it 
happen  several  times,  my  dear." 

Often  in  after-life,  and  in  circumstances  that  bad  not  then  arisen, 
did  Dorothy  think  of  old  Miss  Ceswick's  w^ords,  and  acknowledge 
their  truth  ;  but  at  this  time  they  did  not  convince  her. 

''  I  wouhl  give  anything  to  be  like  your  niece,"  she  said,  bluntly, 
"  and  so  would  any  other  girl.     Ask  Florence,  for  instance." 

"Ah,  my  dear,  you  think  so  now.  Wait  till  another  twenty  years 
have  passed  over  your  heads,  and  then  if  you  are  both  alive  see 
•which  of  you  is  the  happiest.  As  for  Florence,  of  course  she  would 
wish  to  be  like  Eva ;  of  course  it  is  painful  for  her  to  have  to  go 
about  with  a  girl  beside  whom  she  looks  like  a  little  dowdy.  I 
dare  say  that  she  would  have  been  as  glad  if  Eva  had  stopped  in 
London  as  her  cousins  were  that  she  left  it.  Dear,  dear,  I  hope  they 
■won't  quarrel.     Florence's  temper  is  dreadful  when  she  quarrels." 

This  was  a  remark  that  Dorothy  could  not  gainsay.  She  knew 
very  well  what  Florence's  temper  was  like. 

"  But,  Mr.  Jeremy,"  went  on  the  old  lady,  "  all  this  must  be  stu- 
pid talk  for  you  to  listen  to  j  tell  me,  have  you  been  rowing  any 
more  races  lately  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Jeremy ;  "  I  strained  a  muscle  in  my  arm  in  the  'Var- 
sity race,  and  it  is  not  quite  well  yet." 

"And  where  is  my  dear  Ernest  ?"  Like  most  women,  of  whatever 
age  they  might  be,  Miss  Ceswick  adored  Ernest. 

"  He  is  coming  back  on  Monday  week." 

"  Oh,  then  he  w  ill  be  in  time  for  the  Smythes'  lawn-tennis  party. 
I  hear  that  they  are  going  to  give  a  dance  after  it.  Do  you  dance, 
Mr.  Jeremy  ?" 

Jeremy  had  to  confess  that  he  did  not ;  indeed,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  earthly  power  had  ever  been  able  to  drag  him  inside  a  bull- 
room  in  his  life. 

"  That  is  a  pity  ;  there  are  so  few  young  men  in  these  parts. 
Florence  counted  them  up  the  other  day,  and  the  proportion  is  one 
unmarried  man,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five,  to  every 
nine  women  between  eighteen  and  thirty." 

"Then  only  one  girl  in  every  nine  can  get  married,"  pnt  in  Dor- 
othy, whose  mind  had  a  trick  of  following  things  to  their  conclusions. 
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"  And  what  becomes  of  the  other  eight  ?"  asked  Jeremy. 

"  I  suppose  that  they  all  grow  into  old  maids  like  myself,"  an- 
swered Miss  Ceswick. 

Dorothy,  again  following  the  matter  to  its  conclusion,  reflected 
tliat  in  fifteen  years  or  so  there  would,  at  the  present  rate  of  pro- 
gression, be  at  least  twenty-five  old  maids  within  a  radius  of  three 
miles  round  Kesterwick.  And  much  oppressed  by  this  thought,  she 
rose  to  take  her  leave. 

''I  know  who  won't  be  left  without  a  husband,  unless  men  are 
greater  stupids  than  I  take  them  for — eh,  Jeremy  ?"  said  the  kiud- 
ly  old  lady,  giving  Dorothy  a  kiss. 

"If  you  mean  me,"  answered  Dorothy,  bluntly,  with  a  slightly 
heightened  color,  '*  I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  think  that  anybody  would 
care  for  an  undersized  creature  whoso  only  accomplishment  is 
house-keeping ;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  for  anybody  that  I  should 
care  either." 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  there  are  still  a  few  men  of  sense  in  the  world, 
who  would  ratlier  get  a  good  woman  as  companion  than  a  pretty 
face.     Good-by,  my  dear." 

Though  Jeremy  was  on  this  occasion  disappointed  of  seeing  Eva, 
on  the  following  morning  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  her  and 
her  sister  walking  on  the  beach.  But  when  he  gotinto  her  gra- 
cious presence,  he  found,  somehow,  that  he  had  very  little  to  say  ; 
and  the  walk  would,  to  tell  the  truth,  have  been  rather  dull  if  it 
had  not  occasionally  been  enlivened  by  flashes  of  Florence's  caustic 
wit. 

On  the  next  day,  however,  he  returned  to  the  charge  with  sever- 
al hundred- weight  of  the  roots  of  a  certain  flower  which  Eva  had 
expressed  a  desire  to  possess.  And  so  it  went  on  till  at  last  his  shy- 
ness wore  off  a  little,  and  they  grew  very  good  friends. 

Of  course  all  this  did  not  escape  Florence's  sharp  eyes,  and  one 
day,  just  after  Jeremy  had  paid  her  sister  a  lumbering  compliment 
and  departed,  she  summarized  her  observations  thus  : 

"  That  moon-calf  is  falling  in  love  with  you,  Eva." 

"  Nonsense,  Florence !  and  why  should  you  call  him  a  moon-calf? 
It  is  not  nice  to  talk  of  people  so." 

"■  Well,  if  you  can  find  a  better  definition,  I  am  willing  to  adopt 
it." 

"  I  think  that  he  is  an  honest,  gentleman-like  boy;  and  even  if 
he  were  falling  in  love  with  me,  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be 
anything  to  be  ashamed  of — there  !" 

'*  Dear  me,  what  a  fuss  we  are  in  !  Do  you  know  I  shall  soon  be- 
gin to  think  that  you  are  falling  in  lo^e  with  the  'honest  gentle- 
man-like boy  ?'  Yes,  that  is  a  better  title  than  moon-calf,  though 
not  so  nervous." 
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Here  Eva  marched  off  in  a  huff. 

"  Well,  Jeremy,  and  how  are  you  fretting  on  with  the  beautiful 
Eva  T"  awked  Dorothy,  that  same  day. 

"  I  say,  Doll,"  replied  Jeremy,  whose  general  appearance  was  that 
of  a  man  plunged  into  tbe  depths  of  misery, ''  don't  laugh  at  a  fellow  ; 
if  you  only  knew  what  I  feel,  inside,  you  know,  you  wouldn't — " 

"What!  are  you  not  well?  have  some  brandy?"  suggested  hia 
sister,  in  genuine  alarm. 

"  Don't  be  an  idiot,  Doll ;  it  isn't  my  stomach,  it's  here,"  and  he 
knocked  his  right  lung  with  his  great  fist  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  indicating  the  position  of  his  heart. 

"  Aud  what  do  you  feel,  Jeremy?" 

"Feel!"  he  answered,  with  a  groau^"  what  don't  I  feel?  When 
I  am  away  from  her  I  feel  a  sort  of  sinking,  just  like  one  does  when 
one  has  to  go  without  oue's  dinner,  only  it's  always  there.  When 
she  looks  at  me  I  go  hot  and  cold  all  over,  and  when  she  smiles 
it's  just  as  though  one  had  killed  a  couple  of  woodcocks  right  and 
left." 

"Good  gracious,  Jeremy  !"  interposed  his  sister,  who  was  begin- 
ning to  think  he  had  gone  off  his  head ;  "  and  what  happens  if  she 
doesn't  smile  ?" 

"  Ah,  then,"  he  replied,  sadly,  "  it's  as  though  one  had  missed  them 
both." 

Though  his  similes  were  peculiar,  it  was  clear  to  his  sister  that 
the  feeling  he  meant  to  convey  was  genuine  enough. 

"  Are  you  really  fond  of  this  girl,  Jeremy  dear  ?"  she  said,  gently. 

"  Well,  Doll,  you  know,  I  sui)[)Ose  I  am." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  ask  her  to  marry  you  ?" 

"  To  marry  me  !     Why,  I  am  not  fit  to  clean  her  shoes." 

"  An  honest  gentleman  is  tit  for  any  woman,  Jeremy." 

"  Aud  I  haven't  got  anything  to  support  her  on  even  if  she  said 
yes,  which  she  wouldn't." 

"  You  may  get  that  in  time.  Remember,  Jeremy,  she  is  a  very 
lovely  woman,  and  soon  she  is  sure  to  find  other  lovers." 

Jeremy  groaned. 

"  But  if  once  you  had  secured  her  affection,  and  she  is  a  good 
woman,  as  I  think  she  is,  that  would  not  matter,  though  you  might 
not  be  able  to  marry  for  some  years." 

"  Then  what  am  I  to  do  ?" 

"  I  should  tell  her  that  you  loved  her,  and  ask  her  if  she  could 
care  for  you — to  wait  for  you  a  while." 

Jeremy  whistled  meditatively. 

"  I'll  ask  Ernest  about  it  when  he  comes  back  on  Monday." 

"  If  I  were  you  I  should  act  for  myself  in  the  matter,"  she  said, 
quickly. 
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"  No  good  beiug  in  a  hurry ;  I  haven't  known  her  a  fortnight — 
I'll  ask  Ernest." 

'*  Theu  you  will  regret  it,"  Dorothy  answered,  almost  passionate- 
ly, and  rising,  left  the  room. 

"Now  what  did  she  mean  by  that?"  reflected  her  brother  aloud; 
''she  always  is  so  deuced  queer  when  Ernest  is  concerned."  But 
his  inner  consciousness  returned  no  satisfactory  answer,  so  with  a 
sigh  the  love-lorn  Jeremy  took  up  his  hat  and  walked. 

On  Sunday — that  was  the  day  following  his  talk  with  Dorothy — 
he  saw  Eva  again  in  church,  where  she  looked,  he  thought,  more  like 
an  angel  than  ever,  and  was  quite  as  inaccessible.  In  the  church- 
yard he  did,  it  is  true,  manage  to  get  a  word  or  two  with  her,  but 
nothing  more,  for  the  sermon  had  been  long,  and  Florence  was  hun- 
gry, and  hurried  her  sister  home  to  lunch. 

And  then,  at  last,  came  Monday,  the  long-expected  day  of  Ernest's 
arrival. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ERNEST  IS  INDISCREET. 

Kesterwick  was  a  primitive  place,  and  had  no  railway-station 
nearer  than  Raffham,  four  miles  off.  Eruest  was  expected  by  the 
mid-day  traiu,  and  Dorothy  and  her  brother  went  to  meet  him. 

When  they  reached  the  station  the  train  was  just  in  sight,  and 
Dorothy  got  down  to  go  and  await  its  arrival.  Presently  it  snorted 
composedly  up — trains  do  not  hurry  themselves  on  the  single  lines 
in  the  Eastern  counties — and  in  due  course  deposited  Ernest  and 
his  portmanteau. 

"  Hullo,  Doll!  so  you  have  come  to  meet  me.  How  are  you,  old 
girl  ?"  and  he  proceeded  to  embrace  her  on  the  platform. 

''  You  shouldn't,  Ernest ;  I  am  too  big  to  be  kissed  like  a  little 
girl,  and  in  public  too." 

"  Big,  hm !  Miss  five  feet  nothing,  and  as  for  the  public,  I  don't 
see  any."  The  train  had  gone  on,  and  the  solitary  porter  had  van- 
ished with  the  portmanteau. 

"  Well,  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  laugh  at  me  for  beiug  small ; 
it  is  not  everybody  who  can  be  a  May-pole,  like  you,  or  as  broad  as 
as  he  is  long,  like  Jeremy," 

Au  unearthly  view  halloo  from  this  last-named  personage,  who 
had  caught  sight  of  Ernest  through  the  door  of  the  booking-office, 
put  a  stop  to  further  controversy,  and  presently  all  three  were  driv- 
ing back,  each  talking  at  the  top  of  his  or  her  voice. 

At  the  door  of  Dum's  Ness  they  found  Mr.  Cardus  apparently 
gazing  abstractedly  at  the  ocean,  but  in  reality  waiting  to  greet 
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Ernest,  to  whom  of  lato  j'oars  he  had  grown  greatly  attached, 
though  his^reaerve  Beldoni  allowed  him  to  show  it. 

"  Hullo,  uncle,  how  are  yon  ?  you  look  pn^tty  fresh,"  sang  out 
that  young  gentleman  before  the  cart  had  fairly  come  to  a  stand- 
still. 

"  Very  well,  thank  yon,  Ernest.  I  need  not  ask  how  yon  are.  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  back.  You  have  come  at  a  lucky  moment  too, 
for  the  ^Batemania  Wallisii'  is  in  flower,  and  the  '  Graramatophyl- 
him  speciosum  '  too.     The  last  is  splendid." 

''  Ah  !"  said  Ernest,  deeply  interested,  for  he  had  much  of  his  un- 
cle's love  for  orchids,  "  let's  go  and  see  them." 

"Better  have  some  dinner  first;  you  must  be  hungry.  The  or- 
chids will  keep,  but  the  dinner  won't." 

It  was  curious  to  see  what  a  ray  of  light  this  lad  brought  with 
liim  into  this  rather  gloomy  household.  Everybody  began  to  laugh 
as  soon  as  he  was  inside  the  doors.  Even  Grice  of  the  beady  eyes 
laughed  when  he  feigned  to  be  thunderstrnck  at  the  newly  devel- 
oped beauty  of  his  person,  and  mad  old  Atterleigh's  contorted  feat- 
ures lit  up  with  something  like  a  smile  of  recognition  when  Ernest 
seized  his  hand  and  worked  it  like  a  pump-handle,  roaring  out  his 
congratulations  on  the  jollity  of  his  looks.  He  was  a  bonny  lad,  the 
sight  of  whom  was  good  for  sore  eyes. 

After  dinner  he  went  with  his  uncle,  and  spent  half  an  hour  in 
going  round  the  orchid-houses  with  him  and  Sampson  the  gardener. 
The  latter  was  not  behind  the  rest  of  the  household  in  his  apprecia- 
tion of  "  Meester"  Ernest.  " 'Twasn't  many  lads,"  he  would  say, 
"  that  knew  an  '  Odontoglossum  '  from  a  *  Sobralia,' "  but  Ernest  did, 
and,  what  was  more,  knew  whether  it  was  well  -  grown  or  not. 
Sampson  appreciated  a  man  who  could  discriminate  orchids,  and 
set  his  preference  for  Ernest  down  to  that  cause.  The  donr-visaged 
old  Scotchman  did  not  like  to  own  that  what  really  charmed  him 
was  the  lad's  open-handed,  open-hearted  manner,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  ready  sympathy  and  honest  eyes. 

While  they  were  still  engaged  in  admiring  the  lovely  bloom  of 
the  Granmiatophyllum,  Mr.  Cardus  saw  Mr.  De  Talor  come  into  his 
ofhce,  which  was,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  connected  with  the 
orchid-blooming  house  by  a  glass  door.  Ernest  was  much  interest- 
ed in  observing  the  curious  change  that  this  man's  appearance  pro- 
duced in  his  uncle.  As  a  peaceful  cat,  dozing  on  a  warm  stone  iu 
summer,  becomes  suddenly  changed  into  a  thing  of  bristling  wick- 
edness and  fury  by  the  vision  of  the  most  inoffensive  dog,  so  did  tho 
placid,  bald-headed  old  gentleman,  glowing  with  innocent  pleaanr© 
at  his  horticultural  masterpiece,  commence  to  glow  with  very  dif- 
ferent emotions  at  the  sight  of  the  pompous  De  Talor.  The  ruling 
passion  of  his  life  asserted  its  sway  iu  a  moment,  and  his  whole  face 
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changed  ;  the  upper  Up  began  to  quiver,  the  roving  eyes  glittered, 
with  a  dangerous  light ;  and  then  a  mask  seemed  to  gather  over 
the  features,  which  grew  hard  and  almost  inscrutable.  It  was  au 
interesting  transformation. 

Although  they  could  see  De  Talor,  he  could  not  see  them,  so  for 
a  minute  they  enjoyed  an  undisturbed  period  of  observation. 

The  visitor  walked  round  the  room,  and  casting  a  look  of  con- 
tempt at  the  flowers  in  the  blooming-house,  stopped  at  Mr.  Cardus's 
desk  and  glanced  at  the  papers  lying  on  it.  Finding,  apparently, 
nothiug  to  interest  him  he  retired  to  the  window,  and  putting  his 
thumbs  in  the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat,  amused  himself  by  staring 
out  of  it.  There  was  something  so  intensely  vulgar  and  insolent  in 
his  appearance  as  he  stood  thus  that  Ernest  could  not  help  laughing. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Mr.  Cardus,  with  a  look  of  suppressed  malignity,  half 
to  himself  and  half  to  Ernest,  "  I  have  really  got  a  hold  of  you  at 
last,  and  you  may  look  out,  my  friend."  Then  he  went  in,  and  as  be 
left  the  blooming-house  Ernest  heard  him  greet  his  visitor  in  that 
suave  manner,  with  just  a  touch  of  deference  in  it,  that  he  knew  so 
well  how  to  assume,  and  De  Talor's  reply  of  "  'ow  do,  Cardus  ?  'ow's 
the  business  getting  on  ?" 

Outside  the  glass-houses  Ernest  found  Jeremy  waiting  for  him. 
It  had  for  years  been  an  understood  thing  that  the  latter  was  not  to 
enter  them.  There  was  no  particular  reason  why  he  should  not ; 
it  was  merely  one  of  those  signs  of  Mr.  Cardus's  disfavor  that  caused 
Jeremy's  pride  such  bitter  injury. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  old  fellow  V  he  asked  of  Ernest. 

"  Well,  I  want  to  go  down  and  see  Florence  Ceswick,  but  I  sup- 
pose you  won't  care  to  come." 

''  Oh  yes,  I'll  come." 

"  The  deuce  you  will !  well,  I  never ! — I  say,  Doll,"  he  sang  out  to 
that  young  lady  as  she  appeared  upon  the  scene, "  what  has  hap- 
pened to  Jeremy — he's  coming  out  calling?" 

"  I  fancy  he's  got  an  attraction,"  said  Miss  Dorothy. 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,  you  haven't  been  cutting  me  out  with  Flor- 
ence, have  you  ?" 

"I  am  sure  it  would  be  no  great  loss  if  he  had,"  put  in  Dorothy, 
with  an  impatient  little  stamp  of  the  foot. 

"  You  be  quiet,  Doll.  I'm  very  fond  of  Florence,  she's  so  clever, 
and  nice-looking  too." 

"If  being  clever  means  being  able  to  say  spiteful  things,  and 
having  a  temper  like — like  a  fiend,  she  is  certainly  clever  enough; 
and,  as  for  her  looks,  they  are  a  matter  of  taste,  not  that  it  is  for 
me  to  talk  about  good  looks." 

"  Oh,  how  humble  we  are,  Doll ;  dust  on  our  head  and  sackcloth 
on  our  back,  and  how  our  blue  eyes  flash!" 
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"  Bo  qniot,  Ernest,  or  I  shall  get  angry." 

"Oh  no,  don't  do  that;  leave  that  to  i)eople  with  a  temper  'like 
— like  a  tiend/  yon  know.  There,  there,  don't  get  cross,  Dolly,  let'a 
kiss  and  he  friends.'' 

*'  I  won't  kiss  you,  and  I  won't  he  friends,  an<l  you  may  walk  hy 
yourselves,"  and  hefore  anyhody  could  stop  her  nhe  was  <;one.  Er- 
nest whistled  softly,  rellecting  that  Dorothy  was  not  good  at  stand- 
ing chaff.  Then,  after  wailing  a  while,  he  and  Jeremy  started  to 
pay  their  call. 

But  they  were  destined  to  he  unfortunate.  Eva,  whom  Ernest 
had  never  seen,  and  of  whom  he  had  heard  nothing  heyond  that 
sh(;  was  "good-looking,"  for  Jeremy,  notwithstanding  his  expresHcd 
intention  of  consulting  him,  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  hroach 
the  suhject,  was  in  hed  with  a  had.  headache,  and  Florence  had 
gone  out  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  a  friend.  The  old  lady  was 
at  home,  however,  and  received  them  botii  warmly,  more  especially 
her  favorite  Ernest,  whom  she  kissed  affectionately. 

"I  am  lucky,"  she  said,  "  in  having  two  nieces,  or  I  should  never 
see  anything  of  young  gentlemen  like  you." 

"  I  think,"  said  Ernest,  audaciously,  "  that  old  ladies  are  much 
pleasanter  to  talk  to  than  young  ones." 

"  Indeed,  Master  Ernest,  then  why  did  you  look  so  blank  when 
I  told  you  that  my  young  ladies  were  not  visible  ?" 

"Because  I  regretted," replied  that  young  gentleman,  who  waa 
Dot  often  at  a  loss,  "  having  lost  an  opportunity  of  confirming  ray 
views." 

"  I  will  put  the  question  again  when  they  are  present  to  take  their 
own  part,"  was  the  answer. 

When  their  call  was  over,  Ernest  and  Jeremy  separated,  Jeremy 
to  return  home,  and  Ernest  to  go  and  see  his  old  master,  Mr.  Hal- 
ford,  with  whom  he  stopped  to  tea.  It  was  past  seven  on  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  evenings  in  July  when  ho  set  out  on  his  home- 
ward path.  There  were  two  ways  of  reaching  Dum's  Ness,  either 
by  the  road  that  ran  along  the  cliff,  or  by  walking  on  the  shingle 
of  the  beach.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  had  reached  the  spot  where 
Tithcburgh  Abbey  frowned  at  its  enemy,  the  advancing  sea,  when 
he  suddenly  became  aware  of  a  young  lady  in  a  shady  hat  and 
swinging  a  walking-stick,  in  whom  he  recognized  Florence  Ces- 
wick. 

"How  do  you  do,  Ernest?"  she  said,  coolly,  but  with  a  slight 
flush  upon  her  olive  skin  that  betrayed  that  she  was  not  quite  so 
cool  as  she  looked  ;  "  what  are  you  dreaming  about  t  I  have  seen 
you  coming  for  the  last  two  hundred  yai'ds,  but  you  never  saw  me." 

"  I  was  dreaming  of  you,  of  course,  Florence." 

"  Oh,  indeedj"  she   answered,  dryly;    "I  thought   perhaps   that 
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Eva  had  got  over  her  headache — her  headaches  do  go  in  the  moafc 
wonderful  way — and  that  you  had  seen  her,  and  were  dreaming 
of  her." 

"And  why  should  I  dream  of  her,  even  if  I  had  seen  her  f 

"  For  the  reason  that  men  do  dream  of  women — because  she  is 
hauflsorae." 

"  Is  she  better-looking  than  you,  then,  Florence  ?" 

"  Better-looking,  indeed !     I  am  not  good-looking." 

"  Nonsense,  Florence !  you  are  very  good-looking." 

She  stopped,  for  he  had  turned  and  was  walking  with  her,  and 
laid  her  hand  lightly  on  his  arm. 

"Do  you  really  think  so  f  she  said,  gazing  full  into  his  dark 
eyes.     "  I  am  glad  you  think  so." 

They  were  quite  alone  in  the  summer  twilight ;  there  was  not  a 
single  soul  to  be  seen  on  the  beach,  or  on  the  cliffs  above  it.  Her 
touch  aud  the  earnestness  of  her  manner  thrilled  him;  the  beauty 
and  the  quiet  of  the  evening,  the  sweet  freshness  of  the  air,  the 
murmur  of  the  falling  waves,  the  fading  purples  in  the  sky,  nil 
these  things  thrilled  him  too.  Her  face  looked  very  handsome  in 
its  own  stern  way  as  she  gazed  at  him  so  earnestly  ;  and  remem- 
ber he  was  only  twenty-one.  Ho  bent  his  dark  head  towards  her 
very  slowly,  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of  escaping  if  she  wished, 
but  she  made  no  sign,  and  in  another  moment  he  had  kissed  her 
trembling  lips. 

It  was  a  foolish  act,  for  he  was  not  in  love  with  Florence,  aud  he 
had  scarcely  done  it  before  his  better  sense  told  him  that  it  was 
foolish.     But  it  was  done,  and  w^ho  can  recall  a  kiss  ? 

He  saw  the  olive  face  grow  pale,  and  for  a  moment  she  raised 
her  arm  as  though  to  fling  it  about  his  neck,  but  next  second  she 
started  back  from  him. 

"Did  you  mean  that,"  she  said,  wildl}-^,  "or  are  you  playing  with 
me?" 

Ernest  looked  alarmed,  as  well  he  might ;  the  young  lady's  as- 
pect at  the  moment  was  not  reassuring. 

"  Mean  it  ?"  he  said,  "  oh  yes,  I  meant  it." 

"  I  mean,  Ernest,"  and  again  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm  and 
looked  into  his  eyes,  "did  you  mean  that  you  loved  me,  as — for 
now  I  am  not  ashamed  to  tell  you — I  love  you  ?" 

Ernest  felt  that  this  was  getting  awful.  To  kiss  a  young  wom- 
an was  one  thing — ho  had  done  that  before — but  such  an  outburst 
as  this  was  more  than  he  had  bargained  for.  Gratifying  as  it  was 
to  him  to  learn  that  he  possessed  Florence's  affection,  he  would  at 
that  moment  have  given  something  to  be  without  it.  He  hesitated 
a  little. 

"How  serious  you  are!"  he  said  at  last. 
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"Yes,"  she  answered,  "  I  am.  I  have  been  serious  far  some  time. 
Probably  you  know  enough  of  me  to  be  awiirc,  that  I  am  not  a 
woman  to  be  played  with.  I  hope  that  yoii  are  serious  too  ;  if  you 
are  not,  it  may  be  the  worse  for  us  both,"  and  she  flung  his  arm 
from  her  as  though  it  had  stung  her. 

Ernest  turned  cold  all  over,  and  realized  that  the  position  was 
positively  grewsome.  What  to  say  or  do  he  did  not  Icnow,  so  he 
stood  aiUmt,  and,  as  it  happened,  sileuce  served  his  turn  better  than 
speech. 

<*  There,  Ernest,  I  have  startled  you.  It  is — it  is  because  I  love 
you.  When  you  kissed  me  just  now,  everything  that  is  beautiful 
in  the  world  seemed  to  pass  before  my  eyes,  and  for  a  moment  I 
heard  such  music  as  they  play  in  heaven.  Yon  don't  understand 
me  yet,  Ernest — I  am  fierce,  I  know — but  sometimes  I  think  that 
my  heart  is  deep  as  the  sea,  and  I  can  love  with  ten  times  the 
strength  of  the  shallow  women  round  me;  and  as  I  can  love,  so  I 
can  hate." 

This  was  not  reassuring  intelligence  to  Ernest. 

"  You  are  a  strange  girl,"  he  said,  feebly. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  with  a  smile.  "  I  know  I  am  strange  ;  but 
while  I  am  with  you  I  feel  so  good,  and  v.  hen  you  are  away  all  my 
life  is  a  void,  in  which  bitter  thoughts  flit  about  like  bats.  But 
there,  good-night.  I  shall  see  you  at  the  Smythes'  dance  to-mor- 
row, shall  I  not  ?  You  will  dance  with  me,  will  you  not  ?  And 
you  must  not  dance  with  Eva,  remember,  at  least  not  too  much,  or 
I  shall  get  jealous,  and  that  will  be  bad  for  us  both.  And  now 
good-night,  my  dear,  good-night,"  and  again  she  put  up  her  face  to 
be  kissed. 

He  kissed  it;  he  had  no  alternative;  and  she  left  him  swiftly. 
He  watched  her  retreating  form  till  it  vanished  in  the  shadows, 
and  then  he  sat  down  upon  a  stone,  wiped  his  forehead,  and  whis- 
tled. 

Well  might  he  whistle. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A    QA  RDEN    IDYL. 

Ernest  did  not  sleep  well  that  night,  the  scene  of  the  evening 
haunted  his  dreams,  and  he  awoke  with  that  sense  of  oppression 
that  impartially  follows  on  the  heels  of  misfortune,  folly,  and  lob- 
ster-salad. Nor  did  the  broad  light  of  the  suujiuer  day  disperse 
his  sorrows  ;  indeed,  it  only  served  to  define  them  more  clearly. 
Ernest  was  a  very  inexperienced  youth,  but,  inexperienced  as  lio 
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was,  lie  could  not  but  recognize  that  he  had  let  himself  in  for  an 
awkward  business.  He  was  uot  in  the  smallest  degree  in  love 
with  Florence  Ceswick ;  indeed,  his  predominant  feeling  towards 
her  was  one  of  fear.  She  was,  as  he  had  said,  so  terribly  in  earnest. 
In  short,  though  she  was  barely  a  year  older  than  himself,  she  was 
a  wcman  possessed  of  a  strength  of  purpose  and  a  rigidity  of  will 
that  few  of  her  sex  ever  attain  to  at  any  period  of  their  lives.  This 
he  had  guessed  long  ago ;  but  w^hat  he  had  not  guessed,  was  that 
all  the  tide  of  her  life  set  so  strongly  towards  himself.  That  un- 
lucky kiss  had,  as  it  w^ere,  shot  the  bolt  of  the  sluice  -  gates,  and 
now  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  rush  of  the 
waters.  What  course  of  action  he  had  best  take  with  her  now  it 
was  beyond  his  powers  to  decide.  He  thought  of  taking  Dorothy 
into  his  confidence  and  asking  her  advice,  but  instinctively  he 
shrank  from  doing  so.  Then  he  thought  of  Jeremy,  only,  however, 
to  reject  the  idea.  What  would  Jeremy  know  of  such  things  ?  He 
little  guessed  that  Jeremy  was  swelling  with  a  secret  of  his  own, 
of  which  he  was  too  shy  to  deliver  himself.  It  seemed  to  Ernest, 
the  more  he  considered  the  matter,  that  there  was  only  one  safe 
course  for  him  to  follow,  and  that  was  to  run  away.  It  would  be 
ignominious,  it  is  true,  but  at  any  rate  Florence  could  not  run  after 
him.  He  had  made  arrangements  to  meet  a  friend,  and  go  for  a 
tour  with  him  in  France  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  August, 
or  about  five  weeks  from  the  present  date.  These  arrangements 
he  now  determined  to  modify  ;  he  would  go  for  his  tour  at  once. 

Partially  comforted  by  these  reflections,  he  dressed  himself  that 
evening  for  the  dance  at  the  Smythes',  where  he  was  to  meet  Flor- 
ence, who,  however,  he  gratefully  reflected,  could  not  expect  him 
to  kiss  her  there.  The  dance  was  to  follow  a  lawn-tennis  party, 
to  which  Dorothy,  accompanied  by  Jeremy,  had  already  gone,  Er- 
nest having,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  declined  to  go  to 
the  lawn-tennis,  preferring  to  follow  them  to  the  dance. 

When  he  entered  the  ballroom  at  the  Smythes',  the  first  quadrille 
was  in  progress.  Making  his  way  up  the  room,  Ernest  soon  came 
n[)on  Florence  Ceswick,  who  was  sitting  with  Dorothy,  while  in 
the  background  loomed  Jeremy's  gigantic  form.  Both  the  girls  ap- 
peared to  be  waiting  for  him,  for  on  his  approach  Florence,  by  a 
movement  of  her  dress,  and  an  almost  imperceptible  motion  of  her 
hand,  at  once  made  room  for  him  on  the  bench  beside  her,  and  in- 
vited him  to  sit  down.     He  did  so. 

"  You  are  late,"  she  said ;  "  why  did  yon  uot  come  to  the  lawn- 
tennis?" 

"I  thought  that  our  party  was  sufficiently  represented,"  he  an- 
swered, lamely,  nodding  towards  Jeremy  and  his  sister.  "  Why 
are  you  uot  dancing  ?" 
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"  Because  nobody  jusked  ine,"  she  Haid,  sharply  ;  "  aud  besides  I 
•was  waiting  for  yon." 

''Jeremy,"  said  Ernest,  *' liere  is  Fh)rence  says  that  yon  didn't 
ask  her  to  dance." 

"  D»)n't  talk  hninbng,  Ernest ;  yon  know  I  don't  dance." 

"No,  indeed,"  ])nt  in  Dorothy,  "it  is  easy  to  see  that;  I  never 
saw  niiybody  look  so  miseralile  as  yon  do." 

"  Or  so  big,"  said  Florence,  consolingly. 

Jeremy  shrank  back  into  his  corner  and  tried  to  look  smaller. 
His  sister  was  right,  a  dance  was  nutold  misery  to  him.  The  qua- 
drille had  ceased  by  now,  and  presently  the  band  strnck  up  a  waltz, 
"«\hich  Ernest  danced  with  Florence.  They  both  waltzed  well, and 
Ernest  kei)t  going  as  nmch  as  possible,  perhaps  in  order  to  give  no 
opportunity  for  conversation.  At  any  rate  no  allusion  was  made 
to  the  events  of  the  previous  evening. 

"  Where  are  your  aunt  and  sister,  Florence?"  he  asked,  as  he  led 
her  back  to  her  seat. 

"  They  are  coming  presently,"  she  answered,  shortly. 

The  next  dance  was  a  galop,  and  this  he  danced  with  Dorothy, 
whose  slim  figure  looked,  in  the  white  muslin  dress  she  wore,  more 
like  that  of  a  child  than  a  grown  woman.  But  child  or  woman, 
her  general  appearance  was  singularly  pleasing  and  attractive. 
Ernest  thought  that  he  had  never  seen  the  quaint,  puckered  little 
face,  with  the  two  steady  blue  eyes  in  it,  look  so  attractive.  Not 
that  it  was  pretty — it  was  not,  but  it  was  a  face  with  a  great  deal 
of  thought  in  it,  and  moreover  it  was  a  face  through  which  the 
goodness  of  its  owner  seemed  to  shine  like  the  light  through  a 
lamp. 

"  You  look  so  nice  to-night,  Doll,"  said  Ernest. 

She  Hushed  with  pleasure,  aud  answered  simply,  "  I  am  glad  you 
think  so." 

"  Yes,  I  do  think  so  ;  you  are  really  pretty." 

"Nonseuvse,  Ernest!  Can't  you  find  some  other  butt  to  practise 
your  compliments  on  1  What  is  the  good  of  wasting  them  on  me  f 
1  am  going  to  sit  down." 

"Reallj^  Doll,  I  don't  know  what  has  come  to  you  lately,  you 
have  grown  so  cross." 

She  sighed  as  she  answered,  gently,  "  No  more  do  I,  Ernest.  I 
did  not  mean  to  speak  crossly,  but  you  should  not  make  fun  of  me. 
Ah,  here  come  Miss  Ceswick  and  Eva." 

They  had  rejoined  Florence  and  Jeremy.  The  two  ladies  were 
seated,  while  Ernest  and  Jeremy  were  standing,  the  former  in  front 
of  them,  the  latter  against  the  wall  behijid,  for  they  were  gathered 
at  the  topmost  end  of  the  long  room.  At  Dorothy's  announcement 
both  the  lads  bent  forward  to  look  down  the  room,  and  both  the 
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women  fixed  their  eyes  ou  Ernest's  face  anxiously,  expectantly, 
something  as  a  criminal  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  foreman  of  a  jury  who 
is  about  to  pronounce  words  that  will  one  way  or  another  affect  all 
his  life. 

"  I  don't  see  them,"  said  Ernest,  carelessly.  "Oh,  here  they  come. 
By  George  P^ 

Whatever  those  two  women  were  looking  for  in  his  face,  they 
had  found  it,  and,  to  all  appearance,  it  pleased  them  very  little. 
Dorothy  turned  pale,  and  leaned  back  with  a  faint  smile  of  resigna- 
tion ;  she  had  expected  it,  that  smile  seemed  to  say  ;  but  the  blood 
flamed  like  a  danger-flag  into  Florence's  haughty  features — there 
was  no  resignation  there.  And  meanwhile  Ernest  was  staring 
down  the  room,  quite  unaware  of  the  little  comedy  that  was  going 
on  round  him ;  so  was  Jeremy,  and  so  was  every  other  man  who 
was  there  to  stare. 

And  this  was  what  they  were  staring  at.  Up  the  centre  of  the 
long  room  walked,  or  rather  swept.  Miss  Ceswick,  for  even  at  her 
advanced  age  she  moved  like  a  queen,  and  at  any  other  time  her 
appearance  would  in  itself  have  been  suflScient  to  excite  remark. 
But  people  were  not  looking  at  Miss  Ceswick,  but  rather  at  the  ra- 
diant creature  who  accompanied  her,  and  whose  stature  dwarfed 
her,  tall  as  she  was.  Eva  Ceswick,  for  it  was  she,  was  dressed  in 
white  sole  de  Chine,  in  the  bosom  of  which  was  fixed  a  single  rose. 
The  dress  was  cut  low,  and  her  splendid  neck  and  arms  were  en- 
tirely without  ornament.  In  the  masses  of  dark  hair,  which  was 
coiled  like  a  coronet  round  her  head,  there  glistened  a  diamond  star. 
Simple  as  was  her  costume,  there  was  a  grandeur  about  it  that 
struck  the  whole  room ;  but  in  truth  it  sprang  from  the  almost 
perfect  beauty  of  the  woman  who  wore  it.  Any  dress  would  have 
looked  beautiful  upon  that  noble  form,  that  towered  so  high,  and 
yet  seemed  to  float  up  the  room  with  the  grace  of  a  swan  and  sway 
like  a  willow  in  the  wind.  But  her  loveliness  did  not  end  there. 
From  those  dark  eyes  there  shone  a  light  that  few  men  could  look 
upon  and  forget,  and  yet  there  was  nothing  bold  about  it.  It  was 
like  the  light  of  a  star. 

On  she  came,  her  lips  half  parted,  seemingly  unconscious  of  the 
admiration  she  was  attracting,  eclipsing  all  other  women  as  she 
passed,  and  making  their  beauty,  that  before  had  seemed  bright 
enough,  look  poor  and  mean  beside  her  own.  It  took  but  a  few 
seconds,  ten  perhaps,  for  her  to  walk  up  the  room,  and  yet  to  Ernest 
it  seemed  long  before  her  eyes  met  his  own,  and  something  passed 
from  them  into  his  heart  that  remained  there  all  his  life. 

His  gaze  made  her  blush  a  little,  it  was  so  ^lnmi8takable.  She 
guessed  who  he  was,  and  passed  him  with  a  little  inclination  of  her 
head. 
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"  Well,  here  we  are  at  last,"  she  said,  addressing  her  sister  in  her 
ransical  pure  voice.  ''What  do  you  think,  something  went  wrong 
with  the  wheel  of  the  fly,  and  we  had  to  stop  to  get  it  mended  ?" 

"Indeed!"  answered  Florence;  "I  thought  that  perhaps  you 
came  late  in  order  to  make  a  more  etiective  entry." 

''Florence,"  said  her  aunt,  reprovingly,  "  you  should  not  say  such 
things." 

Florence  did  not  answer,  but  put  her  lace  handkerchief  to  her 
lip.     She  had  bitten  it  till  the  blood  ran. 

By  this  time  Ernest  had  recovered  himself.  He  saw  several 
young  fellows  bearing  down  upon  them,  and  knew  what  they  were 
after. 

"  Miss  Ceswick,"  he  said,  "  will  you  introduce  me  f" 

No  sooner  said  than  done,  and  at  that  moment  the  band  began 
to  play  a  waltz.  In  five  seconds  more  she  was  floating  down  the 
room  upon  his  arm,  and  the  advancing  young  gentlemen  were  left 
lamenting,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  anathematizing  "  that 
puppy  Kershaw  "  beneath  their  breath. 

There  was  a  spirit  in  her  feet ;  she  danced  divinely.  Lightly 
leaning  on  his  arm,  they  swept  round  the  room,  the  incarnation  of 
youthful  strength  and  beauty,  and,  as  they  passed,  even  sour  old 
Lady  Asteigb  lowered  her  ancient  nose  an  inch  or  more,  and  deigned 
to  ask  who  that  handsome  young  man  dancing  with  the  "  tall  girl " 
was?  Presently  they  halted,  and  Ernest  observed  a  more  than  usu- 
ally intrepid  man  coming  towards  them,  with  the  design,  no  doubt, 
of  obtaining  an  introduction  and  the  promise  of  dances.  But  again 
he  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"  Have  you  a  card  f"  he  asked. 

"  Oh  yes." 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  put  my  name  down  for  another  dance  ;  I 
think  that  our  steps  suit  ?" 

"  Yes,  we  get  on  nicely.     Here  it  is." 

Ernest  took  it.  The  young  man  had  arrived  now,  and  was  hov- 
ering around  and  glowering.  Ernest  nodded  to  him  cheerfully, 
and  "  put  his  name  "  very  much  down,  indeed  for  no  less  than  three 
dances  and  an  extra. 

Eva  opened  her  eyes  a  little,  but  she  said  nothing,  their  steps  suit- 
ed so  very  well. 

"  May  I  ask  you,  Kershaw — "  began  his  would-be  rival. 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  answered  Ernest,  benignly,  "  I  will  be  with  you 
presently,"  and  they  floated  off  again  on  the  rising  wave  of  the 
music. 

When  the  dance  ended,  they  stopped  just  by  the  spot  where  Miss 
Ceswick  was  sitting.  Florence  and  Dorothy  were  both  dancing, 
but  Jeremy,  who  did  not  dance,  was  standing  by  her,  looking  as 
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sulky  as  a  Lear  with  a  sore  head.  Eva  stretched  out  her  hand  to 
him  with  a  smile. 

"  I  hope  that  you  are  going  to  dance  with  me,  Mr.  Jones,"  she 
said. 

"  I  don't  dance,"  he  answered,  curtly,  and  walked  away. 

She  gazed  after  him  wonderingly;  his  manner  was  decidedly 
rude. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Jones  is  in  a  good  temper,"  she  said  to 
Ernest,  with  a  smile. 

"  Oh,  he  is  a  queer  fellow ;  going  out  always  makes  him  cross," 
he  answered,  carelessly. 

Then  the  gathering  phalanx  of  would-be  partners  marched  in 
and  took  possession,  and  Ernest  had  to  retire. 

The  ball  was  drawing  to  its  close.  The  dancing-room,  notwith- 
standing its  open  windows,  was  intensely  hot,  and  many  of  the 
dancers  were  strolling  in  the  gardens,  among  them  Ernest  and  Eva. 
They  had  just  danced  their  third  waltz,  in  which  they  had  discov- 
ered that  their  steps  suited  better  than  ever. 

Florence,  Dorothy,  and  her  brother  were  also  walking  all  three 
together.  It  is  curious  how  people  in  misfortune  cling  to  one  an- 
other. They  walked  in  silence;  they  had  nothing  to  say.  Pres- 
ently they  caught  sight  of  two  tall  figures  standing  by  a  bush,  on 
which  was  fixed  a  dying  Chinese  lantern.  It  is  sometimes  uufort- 
unate  to  be  tall,  it  betrays  one's  identity  ;  there  was  no  mistak- 
ing the  two  figures  though  it  was  so  dark.  Instinctively  the  three 
halted.  And  just  then  the  expiring  Chinese  lantern  did  an  unkind 
thing  ;  it  caught  fire,  and  threw  a  lurid  light  upon  a  very  pretty  lit- 
tle scene.  Ernest  was  bending  forward  towards  Eva  with  all  his 
soul  in  his  expressive  eyes,  and  begging  for  something.  She  was 
blushing  sweetly  and  looking  down  at  the  rose  in  her  bosom  ;  one 
hand,  too,  was  raised,  as  though  to  unfasten  it.  The  light  was  for  a 
moment  so  strong  that  Dorothy  afterwards  remembered  noticing 
how  long  Eva's  curling  black  eyelashes  looked  against  her  cheek. 
In  another  moment  it  had  flared  out,  and  the  darkness  hid  the  se- 
quel ;  but  it  may  here  be  stated  that  when  Eva  reappeared  in  the 
room  she  had  lost  her  rose. 

Charming  and  idyllic  as  this  tableau  trh  vivant  of  youth  and  beau- 
ty, obeying  the  primary  law  of  nature,  and  making  love  to  one  an- 
other in  a  garden  of  Eden  illumined  with  Chinese  lanterns,  undoubt- 
edly was,  it  did  not  seem  to  please  any  of  the  three  spectators. 

Jeremy  actually  forgot  the  presence  of  ladies,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  swear  aloud.  Nor  did  they  repro\e  him ;  probably  it  gave  their 
feelings  some  vicarious  relief. 

"  I  think  that  we  had  better  be  going  home ;  it  is  late,"  said 
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Dorothy,  after  a  pause.  "  Jeremy,  will  you  go  and  order  the  car- 
riage ?" 

Jeremy  went. 

Florence  said  nothing,  but  she  took  her  fan  in  both  her  handH 
and  bent  it  slowly,  so  tliat  the  ivory  sticks  snapped  one  by  one  with 
a  succession  of  sharp  reports.  Then  she  throw  it  down,  and  set  her 
heel  upon  it  and  ground  it  into  the  path.  There  was  something 
inexpressibly  cruel  about  the  way  in  which  she  crushed  the  pretty 
toy,  the  action  seemed  to  be  the  appropriate  and  unconscious  out- 
come of  some  mental  process,  and  it  is  an  odd  proof  of  the  excite- 
ment under  which  they  were  both  laboring,  that  at  the  time  the 
gentle-minded  Dorothy  saw  nothing  strange  about  it.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  two  girls  were  nearer  each  other  than  they  ever  had  been 
before,  or  ever  would  be  again;  the  common  stroke  of  a  misfortune 
for  a  moment  welded  their  opposite  natures  into  one.  At  that  mo- 
ment, too,  they  knew  that  they  both  loved  the  same  man;  before 
they  had  guessed  it,  and  had  not  liked  each  other  the  better  for  it, 
but  now  that  was  forgotten. 

"  I  think,  Florence,"  said  Dorothy,  with  a  little  tremor  in  her 
voice,  "  that  we  are  '  out  of  the  running,'  as  Jeremy  says.  Your 
sister  is  too  beautiful  for  any  woman  to  stand  against  her.  He  has 
fallen  in  love  with  her." 

"  Yes,"  said  Florence,  with  a  bitter  laugh  and  a  flash  of  her  browu 
eyes;  'Miis  highuess  has  thrown  a  handkerchief  to  a  new  favorite, 
and  she  has  lost  no  time  in  picking  it  up.  We  always  used  to  call 
her  'the  sultana,'"  and  she  laughed  again. 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  Dorothy,  "  she  only  means  to  flirt  with  him 
a  little  ;  I  hoped  that  Jeremy — " 

"Jeremy  !  what  chance  has  Jeremy  against  him?  Ernest  would 
make  more  way  with  a  woman  in  two  hours  than  Jeremy  would  in 
two  years.  We  all  love  to  be  taken  by  storm,  my  dear.  Do  not 
deceive  yourself  Flirt  with  him !  she  will  love  him  wildly  in  a 
week.  Who  could  help  loving  him  ?"  she  added,  with  a  thrill  of 
her  rich  voice. 

Dorothy  said  nothing ;  she  knew  that  it  was  true,  and  they  walked 
for  a  few  steps  in  silence. 

"  Dorothy,  do  you  know  what  generally  happens  to  favorites  and 
sultanas  f" 

''  No." 

"  They  come  to  a  bad  end  ;  the  other  ladies  of  the  harem  murder 
them,  you  know." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Don't  be  frightened  ;  I  don't  mean  that  we  should  murder  my 
dear  sister.  What  I  do  mean  is,  that  I  think  we  might  manage  to 
depose  her.     Will  you  help  me  if  I  find  a  plan  f" 
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Dorothy's  better  self  had  had  time  to  assert  itself  by  now ;  the 
influence  of  the  blow  was  over,  and  their  natures  were  wide  apart 
again. 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  she  answered.  "  Ernest  has  a  right  to  choose 
for  himself,  and  if  your  sister  gets  the  better  of  us,  it  is  the  fortune 
of  war,  that  is  all — though  certainly  the  fight  is  not  quite  fair,"  she 
added,  as  she  thought  of  Eva's  radiant  loveliness. 

Florence  glanced  at  her  companion  contemptuously. 

"  You  have  no  spirit,"  she  said. 

"What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?" 

"  Mean  to  do !"  she  answered,  swinging  round  and  facing  her ; 
"  I  mean  to  have  my  revenge." 

"  Oh,  Florence,  it  is  wicked  to  talk  so !  Who  are  you  going  to  be 
revenged  on — Ernest  ?    It  is  not  his  fault  if — if  you  are  fond  of  him." 

"  Yes,  it  is  his  fault ;  but  whether  it  is  his  fault  or  not,  he  shall 
suffer.  Remember  what  I  say,  for  it  will  come  true  ;  he  shall  suf- 
fer. Why  should  I  bear  it  all  alone  ?  But  he  shall  not  suffer  so 
much  as  she.  I  told  her  that  I  was  fond  of  him,  and  she  promised 
to  leave  him  alone — do  you  hear  that  ? — and  yet  she  is  taking  him 
away  from  me  to  gratify  her  vanity — she,  who  can  have  anybody 
she  likes." 

"  Hush,  Florence !  don't  give  way  to  your  temper  so,  or  you  will 
be  overheard.  Besides,  I  dare  say  that  we  are  making  a  great  deal 
out  of  nothing ;  after  all,  she  only  gave  him  a  rose." 

"  I  don't  care  if  we  are  overheard,  and  it  is  not  nothing.  I  guessed 
that  it  would  be  so,  I  knew  that  it  would  be  so,  and  I  know  what 
is  coming  now.  Mark  mj'^  words,  within  a  month  Ernest  and  my 
sweet  sister  will  be  sitting  about  on  the  cliff  with  their  arras  round 
each  other's  necks.  I  have  only  to  shut  my  eyes  and  I  can  see  it. 
Oh,  here  is  Jeremy  ! — Is  the  carriage  there,  Jeremy  ?  That's  right ; 
come  on,  Dorothy,  let  us  go  and  say  good-night  and  be  off.  You 
will  drop  me  at  the  cottage,  won't  you?" 

Half  an  hour  later  the  fly  that  had  brought  Miss  Ceswick  and 
Eva  came  round,  and  with  it  Ernest's  dog-cart.  But  as  Miss  Ces- 
wick was  rather  anxious  about  the  injured  wheel,  Ernest,  as  in  duty 
bound,  offered  to  see  them  safe  home,  and  ordering  the  cart  to  fol- 
low, got  into  the  fly  without  waiting  for  an  answer. 

Of  course  Miss  Ceswick  went  to  sleep,  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
either  Ernest  or  Eva  followed  her  example.  Perhaps  they  were 
too  tired  to  talk ;  perhaps  they  were  beginning  to  find  out  what  a 
delightful  companionship  is  to  be  found  in  silence;  perhaps  his 
gentle  pressure  of  the  little  white  gloved  hand  that  lay  unresisting 
in  his  own  was  more  eloquent  than  any  speech. 

Don't  bo  shocked,  my  reader;  you  or  I  would  have  done  the 
same,  and  thought  ourselves  very  lucky  fellows! 
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At  any  rate,  that  drive  was  over  all  too  soon. 

Florence  opened  the  door  for  them ;  she  had  told  the  servant  to 
go  to  hed. 

When  Eva  reached  the  door  of  her  room  she  turned  round  to  say 
good-night  to  her  sister;  hut  the  latter,  instead  of  contenting  her- 
self with  a  nod,  as  was  her  custom,  came  and  kissed  her  on  the  face. 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  your  dress  and  on  your  conquest,"  and 
again  she  kissed  her  and  was  gone. 

"  It  is  not  like  Florence  to  he  so  kind,"  reflected  her  younger 
sister.     ''  I  can't  remember  when  she  kissed  me  last." 

Eva  did  not  know  that  as  there  are  some  kisses  that  declare 
peace,  and  set  the  seal  on  love,  there  are  others  that  announce  war, 
and  proclaim  the  hour  of  vengeance  or  treachery.  Judas  kissed  his 
Master  when  he  betrayed  him. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

EVA  FINDS    SOMETHING. 

When  Ernest  woke  on  the  morning  after  the  ball  it  was  ten 
o'clock,  and  he  had  a  severe  headache.  This — the  headache — was 
his  first  impression,  but  presently  his  eye  fell  upon  a  withering  red 
rose  that  lay  upon  the  dressing-table,  and  he  smiled.  Then  fol- 
lowed reflections,  those  confounded  reflections  that  always  dog  the 
heels  of  everything  pleasant  in  life,  and  he  ceased  to  smile. 

In  the  end  he  yaAvned  and  got  up.  When  he  reached  the  sitting- 
room,  which  looked  cool  and  pleasant  in  contrast  to  the  hot  July 
Bunshine  that  beat  upon  the  little  patch  of  bare  turf  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  the  glittering  sea  beyond,  he  found  that  the  others  had 
done  their  breakfast.  Jeremy  had  gone  out,  but  his  sister  was 
there,  looking  a  little  pale,  no  doubt  from  the  late  hours  of  the 
previous  night. 

"  Hullo,  Doll !  good-morning." 

"Good-morning,  Ernest,"  she  answered,  rather  coldly.  "I  have 
been  keeping  your  tea  as  warm  as  I  can,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  get- 
ting cold." 

"  You  are  a  good  Samaritan,  Doll.  I've  got  such  a  head !  perhaps 
the  tea  will  make  it  better." 

She  smiled  as  she  gave  it  to  him ;  had  she  spoken  what  was  in 
her  mind  she  would  have  answered  that  she  had  "  such  a  heart." 

He  drank  the  tea,  and  apparently  felt  better  for  it,  for  presently 
he  asked  her,  in  comparatively  cheerful  tones,  how  she  liked  the 
dance. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  thank  you,  Ernest ;  how  did  you  like  it  T" 
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'•  Oil,  awfully.     I  say,  Doll !" 

'•  Yes,  Ernest." 

"Isn't  she  lovely  ?" 

<' Who,  Ernest?" 

"  Who  !  why,  Eva  Ceswiek,  of  course." 

''Yes,  Ernest,  she  is  very  lovely." 

Tliero  was  sometliing  about  her  tone  that  was  not  encouraging; 
at  any  rate  he  did  not  pursue  the  subject. 

"  Where  is  Jeremy  f '  he  asked  next. 

"  He  has  gone  out." 

Presently,  Ernest,  having  finished  his  second  cup  of  tea,  went  out 
too,  and  came  across  Jeremy  mooning  about  the  yard. 

'*  Hullo,  my  hearty  !  and  how  are  you  after  your  dissipations?'" 

"All  right,  thank  you,"  answered  Jeremy,  sulkily. 

Ernest  glanced  up  quickly.  The  voice  was  the  voice  of  Jeremy, 
but  the  tones  were  not  his  tones. 

"What  is  up,  old  chap?"  he  said,  slipping  his  arm  through  his 
friend's. 

"Nothing." 

"Oh  yes,  there  is,  though.  What  is  it?  Out  with  it.  I  am  a 
splendid  father  confessor." 

Jeremy  freed  his  arm,  and  remained  sulkier  than  ever.  Ernest 
looked  hurt,  and  the  look  softened  the  other. 

"  Well,  of  course,  if  you  won't  tell  me,  there  la  nothing  more  to 
be  said,"  and  he  prepared  to  move  off. 

"As  though  you  didn't  know!" 

"  Upon  my  honor  I  don't." 

"Then  if  you'll  come  in  here  I  will  tell  you,"  and  Jeremy  opened 
the  door  of  the  little  out-house,  where  he  stuffed  his  birds  and  kept 
his  gun  and  collections  of  eggs  and  l)utterflies,  and  motioned  Ernest 
majestically  in. 

He  entered  and  seated  himself  upon  the  stuffing-table,  gazing 
abstractedly  at  a  bittern  that  Jeremy  had  shot  about  the  time  that 
this  story  opened,  and  which  was  now  very  moth-eaten,  and  waved 
one  melancholy  leg  in  the  air  in  a  way  meant  to  be  imposing,  but 
only  succeeding  in  being  grotesque. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?"  he  interrogated  of  the  glassy  eye  of  the  de- 
caying bittern. 

Jeremy  turned  his  broad  back  upon  him ;  he  felt  that  he  could 
speak  better  on  such  a  subject  with  his  back  turned,  and  address- 
ing empty  space  before  him,  said, 

"I  think  it  was  precious  unkind  of  you." 

"What  was  precious  unkind?" 

"To  go  and  cut  me  out  of  the  only  girl — " 

**I  ever  loved,"  suggested  Ernest,  for  he  was  hesitating. 
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"  I  ever  loved,"  chimed  in  Jeremy  ;  the  phraHe  expressed  his  sen- 
timents cx.ictly. 

"  Well,  old  chap,  if  you  would  come  to  the  point  a  little  more, 
and  tell  mo  who  the  deuce  you  are  talking  about — " 

"  Wiiy,  who  Hhould  I  be  talking  about  ?  there  is  only  one  girl — " 

''You  ever  loved?" 

"  I  ever  loved." 

"  W(!ll,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  who  is  she  ?" 

"Why,  Eva  Ceswick." 

Ernest  whistled.  "I  say,  old  chap,"  he  said,  after  a  pause, 
''  why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?  I  didn't  even  know  that  you  knew 
her.     Are  you  engaged  to  her,  then  ?" 

"  Engaged  !  no." 

"Well,  then,  have  you  an  understanding  with  her?" 

"  No,  of  course  not." 

"Look  here,  old  fellow,  if  you  would  just  slew  round  a  bit  and 
tell  me  how  the  matter  stands,  we  might  get  on  a  little." 

"It  doesn't  stand  at  all,  but — I  worship  the  ground  she  treads 
ou ;  there  !" 

"  Ah,"  said  Ernest,  "  that's  awkward,  for  so  do  I — at  least  I  think 
I  do." 

Jeremy  groaned,  and  Ernest  groaned,  too,  by  way  of  company. 

"  Look  here,  old  chap,"  said  the  latter,  "  what  is  to  be  done  ?  You 
should  have  told  me,  but  you  didn't,  you  see.  If  you  had,  I  would 
Lave  kept  clear.  Fact  is,  she  bowled  me  over  altogether,  bowled 
me  clean." 

"  So  she  did  me." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Jeremy  ;  I'll  go  away  and  leave  you  to  make 
the  running.  Not  that  I  see  that  there  is  much  good  in  either  of 
us  making  the  running,  for  we  have  nothing  to  many  on,  and  no 
more  has  she." 

"And  we  are  only  twenty-one.  One  can't  marry  at  twenty- 
one,"  x)nt  in  Jeremy,  "  or  one  would  have  a  large  family  by  the 
time  one's  thirty.     Fellows  who  marry  at  twenty-one  always  do." 

"  She's  twenty-one ;  she  told  me  so." 

"  She  told  me  too,"  said  Jeremy,  determined  to  show  that  Er- 
nest was  not  the  only  person  favored  with  this  exciting  fact. 

"Well,  shall  I  clear?  we  can't  jaw  about  it  forever." 

"  No,"  said  Jeremy,  slowly,  and  in  a  way  that  showed  that  it 
cost  him  an  effort  to  say  it,  "  that  would  not  he  fair  ;  besi<les,  I 
expect  that  the  mischief  is  done  ;  everybody  gets  fond  of  you,  old 
chap,  men  or  women.  No,  you  sha'n't  go,  and  we  won't  get  to  log- 
gerheads over  it  either.  I'll  tell  you  what  we  will  do — we  will 
toss  up." 

This  struck  Ernest  as  a  brilliant  suggestion. 
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"  Right  you  are,"  he  said,  at  once  producing  a  shilling;  '^  singles 
or  threes  ?" 

"  Singles,  of  course  ;  it's  sooner  over." 

Ernest  poised  the  coin  on  his  tliuuib.  "You  call.  But,  I  say! 
what  are  we  tossing  for?  We  can't  draw  lots  for  the  girl  like  the 
fellows  in  Homer.     We  haven't  captured  her  yet." 

This  was  obviously  a  point  that  required  consideration.  Jeremy 
scratched  his  head. 

"  How  will  this  do  ?"  he  said.  "  The  Avinner  to  have  a  month 
to  make  the  running  in,  the  loser  not  to  interfere.  If  she  won't 
have  anything  to  say  to  him  after  a  month,  then  the  loser  to  have 
his  fling.     If  she  will,  loser  to  keep  clear." 

"  That  will  do.     Stand  clear  ;  up  you  go." 

The  shilling  spun  into  the  air. 

"  Tails  !"  howled  Jeremy. 

It  lit  on  the  beak  of  the  astonished  bittern  and  bounded  off  on 
to  the  floor,  finally  rolling  under  a  box  full  of  choice  specimens  of 
the  petrified  bones  of  antediluvian  animals  that  had  been  washed 
out  of  the  cliffs.  The  box  was  lugged  out  of  the  way  with  diffi- 
culty, and  the  shilling  disclosed. 

"  Heads  it  is  !"  said  Ernest,  exultingly. 

"  1  expected  as  much ;  just  my  luck.  Well,  shake  hands,  Ernest. 
We  won't  quarrel  about  the  girl,  please  God." 

They  shook  hands  heartily  enough  and  parted ;  but  from  that 
time  for  many  a  long  day  there  was  an  invisible  something  be- 
tween them  that  had  not  been  there  before.  Strong,  indeed,  must 
be  the  friendship  of  which  the  bonds  do  not  slacken  when  the 
shadow  of  a  woman's  love  falls  upon  it. 

That  afternoon  Dorothy  said  that  she  wanted  to  go  into  Kester- 
wick  to  make  some  purchases,  and  Ernest  offered  to  accompany  her. 
They  walked  in  silence  as  far  as  Titheburgh  Abbey  ;  indeed,  they 
both  suffered  from  a  curious  constraint  that  seemed  to  effectually 
check  their  usual  brother-and-sister-like  relations.  Ernest  was 
just  beginning  to  feel  the  silence  awkward  when  Dorothy  stopped. 

"  What  was  that  ?"  she  said.  "  I  thought  I  heard  somebody  cry 
out." 

They  listened,  and  presently  both  heard  a  woman's  voice  calling 
for  help.  The  sound  seemed  to  come  from  the  cliff  on  their  left. 
They  stepped  to  the  edge  and  looked  over.  As  the  reader  niay  re- 
member, some  twenty  feet  from  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  fifty  or  more 
from  the  bottom,  there  was  at  this  spot  a  sandy  ledge,  on  which 
were  deposited  many  of  the  remains  washed  out  of  the  church-yard 
by  the  sea.  Now  this  particular  spot  was  almost  inaccessible  with- 
out ladders,  because,  although  it  was  easy  enough  to  get  down  to 
its  level,  the  cliff  bulged  out  on  either  side  of  it,  and  gave  for  the 
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Bpace  of  some  yards  little  or  no  lioM  for  the  hands  or  feet  of  the 
climber. 

The  first  thing  that  caught  Ernest's  eye  when  he  looked  over  was 
a  lady's  foot  and  ankle,  which  appeared  to  be  resting  on  a  tiny 
piece  of  rock  that  projected  from  the  snrfac/C  of  the  cliff;  the  next  was 
the  imploring  face  of  Eva  Ceswick,  who  was  si)rawling  in  a  most 
undignified  position  on  the  bulge  of  sandstone,  with  notliing  more 
between  her  and  eternity  than  that  very  unsatisfactory  and  insuf- 
ficient knob  of  rock.  It  was  evident  that  she  could  move  n«Mtiier 
one  way  nor  the  other  without  being  precipitated  to  the  ])ottom  of 
the  cliff,  to  which  she  was  apparently  clinging  by  suction  lik<!  a  fiy. 

"  Great  God  !"  exclaimed  Ernest.     "  Hold  on,  I  will  come  to  yon." 

"  I  canH  hold  much  longer." 

It  was  one  thing  to  say  that  he  would  come,  and  another  to  do 
it.  The  sand  gave  scarcely  any  foothold ;  how  was  he  to  get  enough 
purchase  to  pull  Eva  round  the  bulge?  He  looked  at  Dorothy  in 
despair.     Her  quick  mind  had  taken  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 

"You  must  get  down  there  above  her,  Ernest,  and  lie  flat  and 
stretch  out  your  hand  to  her." 

"  But  there  is  nothing  to  hold  to.  When  she  puts  her  weight  on 
to  my  hand  we  shall  both  go  together." 

"No,  I  will  hold  your  legs.     Be  quick,  she  is  getting  exhausted." 

It  took  Ernest  but  two  seconds  to  reach  the  sjujt  that  Dorothy 
had  pointed  to,  and  to  lay  himself  flat,  or  rather  slanting,  for  his 
heels  were  a  great  deal  higher  than  his  head.  Fortunately,  he  dis- 
covered a  hard  knob  of  sandstone  against  which  he  could  rest  his 
left  hand.  Meanwhile,  Dorothy,  seating  herself  as  securely  as  she 
could  above,  seized  him  by  the  ankles.  Then  Ernest  stretched  his 
hand  downward,  and  griping  Eva  by  the  wrist,  began  to  ])ut  out 
his  strength.  Had  the  three  had  any  time  to  indulge  their  sense 
of  humor,  they  might  have  found  the  appearance  they  presented 
Intensely  ludicrous ;  but  they  had  not,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
for  thirty  seconds  or  so  their  lives  were  not  worth  a  farthing's  pur- 
chase. Ernest  strained  and  strained,  but  Eva  was  a  large  woman, 
although  she  danced  so  lightly,  and  the  bulge  over  which  he  had  to 
pull  her  was  almost  perpendicular.  Presently  he  felt  that  Dorothy 
was  beginning  to  slip  above  him. 

"  She  must  make  an  effort,  or  we  shall  all  go,"  she  said,  in  a  quiet 
voice. 

"  Drive  your  knees  into  the  sand,  and  throw  yourself  forward;  it 
is  j'^our  only  chance !"  gasped  Ernest  to  the  exhausted  woman  be- 
neath him. 

She  realized  the  meaning  of  his  words,  and  gave  a  desperate 
struggle. 

"  Pull,  Doll,  for  God's  sake,  pull!  she's  coming."  «  , 
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Then  followed  a  second  of  despairing  effort,  and  she  was  beside 
him  on  the  spot  where  he  lay ;  another  struggle,  and  the  three  sank 
exhausted  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  rescued  from  a  most  imminent 
death. 

'*  By  Jove!"  ejaculated  Ernest,  "  that  was  a  near  thing." 

Dorothy  nodded,  she  was  too  exhausted  to  speak.  Eva  smiled 
and  fainted. 

He  turued  to  her  with  a  little  cry,  and  began  to  chafe  hfer  cold 
hands, 

"Oh,  she's  dead,  DolU"  he  said. 

"  No,  she  has  fainted.     Give  me  your  hat." 

Before  he  could  do  so  she  had  seized  it,  and  was  running  as 
quickly  as  her  exhaustion  would  allow  towards  a  spring  that  bub- 
bled up  a  hundred  yards  away,^ud  which  once  had  been  the  water- 
supply  of  the  old  abbey. 

Ernest  went  on  rubbing  for  a  minute  or  more,  but  without  pro- 
ducing the  slightest  effect.  He  was  in  despair.  The  beautiful  face 
beneath  him  looked  so  wan  and  death-like  ;  all  the  red  had  left  the 
lips.  In  his  distress,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  he  bent 
over  them  and  kissed  them,  once,  twice,  thrice.  This  mode  of  res- 
toration is  not  recommended  in  the  medicine-chest  "guide,"  but  in 
this  instance  it  was  not  without  its  effect.  Presently  a  faint  and 
tremulous  glow  diffused  itself  over  the  pale  cheek  ;  in  another  mo- 
ment it  deepened  to  a  most  unmistakable  blush.  (Was  it  a  half- 
consciousness  of  Ernest's  new  method  of  treatment,  or  merely  the 
returning  blood,  that  produced  that  blush?  Let  us  not  inquire.) 
Next  she  sighed,  opened  her  eyes,  and  sat  up. 

"  Oh,  you  are  not  dead." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so,  but  I  can't  quite  remember.  What  was 
it  ?  Ah,  I  know,"  and  she  shut  her  eyes,  as  though  to  keep  out 
some  horrid  sight.  Presently  she  opened  them  again.  "You  have 
saved  my  life,"  she  said.  "If  it  had  not  been  for  you  I  should  have 
now  been  lying  crushed  at  the  foot  of  that  dreadful  cliff.  I  am  so 
grateful." 

At  that  moment  Dorothy  came  back  with  a  little  water  in  Ernest's 
black  hat,  for  in  her  hurry  she  had  spilled  most  of  it. 

"  Here,  drink  some  of  this,"  she  said. 

Eva  tried  to  do  so ;  but  a  billycock  hat  is  not  a  very  convenient 
drinking- vessel  till  you  get  used  to  it,  and  she  upset  more  than  she 
swallowed.  But  what  she  got  down  did  her  good.  She  put  down 
the  hat,  and  they  all  three- laughed  a  little;  it  was  so  funny  drink- 
ing out  of  an  old  hat. 

"  Were  you  long  down  there  before  we  came  V*  asked  Dorothy. 

"  No,  not  long,  only  about  half  a  minute  on  that  dreadful 
bulge." 
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"What  on  earth  did  you  go  there  for?"  said  Ernest,  putting  his 
dripping  hat  on  to  his  head,  for  the  sun  was  hot. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  the  bones.  I  am  very  active,  and  thought  that 
I  could  get  up  quite  safely  ;  but  sand  is  so  slippery.  Oh,  I  forgot ; 
look  here,"  and  she  pointed  to  a  thin  cord  that  was  tied  to  her  wrist. 

"  What  is  that  V 

"  Why,  it  is  tied  to  such  an  odd  lead  box  that  I  found  in  the 
sand.  Mr.  Jones  said  the  other  day  that  he  thought  it  was  a  bit 
of  an  old  coffin ;  but  it  is  not,  it  is  a  lead  box  with  a  rusty  iron 
handle.  I  could  not  move  it  much  ;  but  I  had  this  bit  of  cord  with 
me — I  thought  I  might  want  it  getting  down,  you  know — so  I  tied 
one  end  of  it  to  the  handle." 

"  Let  us  pull  it  up,"  said  Ernest,  unfastening  the  cord  from  Eva's 
wrist,  and  beginning  to  tug. 

But  the  case  was  too  heavy  for  him  to  lift  alone ;  indeed,  it  proved 
as  much  as  they  could  all  three  manage  to  drag  it  to  the  top.  How- 
ever, up  it  came  at  last.  Ernest  examined  it  carefully,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  very  ancient.  The  massive  iron  han- 
dle at  the  top  of  the  oblong  case  was  almost  eaten  through  with 
rust,  and  the  lead  itself  was  much  corroded,  although,  from  frag- 
ments that  still  clung  to  it,  it  was  evident  that  it  had  once  l)een 
protected  by  an  outer  case  of  oak.  Evidently  the  case  had  been 
washed  out  of  the  church-yard,  where  it  had  lain  for  centuries. 

^'This  is  quite  exciting,"  said  Eva,  who  was  now  sufficiently  in- 
terested to  forget  all  about  her  escape.  "  What  can  be  in  it  ? — 
treasure  or  papers,  I  should  think." 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Ernest;  "I  should  hardly  think  that 
they  would  bury  such  things  in  a  church-yard.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
small  baby." 

"  Ernest,"  broke  in  Dorothy,  in  an  agitated  way,  ''  I  don't  like 
that  thing.  I  can't  tell  you  why,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  unlucky.  I 
wish  that  you  would  throw  it  back  to  where  it  came  from,  or  into 
the  sea.  It  is  a  horrid  thing,  and  we  have  nearly  lost  our  lives 
over  it  already." 

''Nonsense,  Doll!  who  ever  thought  that  you  were  so  supersti- 
tious? Whj"^,  perhaps  it  is  full  of  money  or  jewels.  Let's  take  it 
home  and  open  it." 

"  I  am  not  superstitious,  and  you  can  take  it  home  if  yoa  like.  I 
will  not  touch  it ;  I  tell  you  it  is  a  horrid  thing." 

"All  right,  Doll,  then  you  sha'n't  have  a  share  of  the  spoil.  Miss 
Ceswick  and  I  will  divide  it.  Will  you  help  mo  to  carry  it  to  the 
house.  Miss  Ceswick  ?  that  is,  unless  you  are  afraid  of  it,  like  Doll." 

"  Oh  no,"  she  answered,  "  I  am  not  afraid  ;  I  am  dying  of  curiosi- 
ty to  see  what  is  inside." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

WHAT    EVA    FOUND. 

"You  are  snre  you  are  uot  too  tired?"  said  Ernest,  after  a  mo- 
meut's  consideration. 

"  No  indeed,  I  have  quite  recovered,"  she  answered,  with  a  blush. 

Ernest  blushed,  too,  from  sympathy  probably,  and  went  to  pick 
up  a  bough  that  lay  beneath  a  stunted  oak-tree  which  grew  in  the 
ruins  of  the  abbej'^,  on  the  spot  where  once  the  altar  had  stood. 
This  he  ran  through  the  iron  handle,  and  directing  Eva  to  catch 
hold  of  one  end,  he  took  the  other  himself,  and  they  started  for  the 
house,  Dorothy  marching  solemnly  in  front. 

As  it  happened,  Jeremy  and  Mr.  Cardus  were  strolling  along  to- 
gether smoking,  when  suddenly  they  caught  sight  of  the  cavalcade 
advancing,  and  hurried  to  meet  it. 

"  What  is  all  this  ?"  asked  Mr.  Cardus  of  Dorothy,  who  was  now 
nearly  fifty  yards  ahead  of  the  other  two. 

"  Well,  Reginald,  it  is  a  long  story.  First  we  found  Eva  Ceswiok 
slipping  down  the  cliif,  and  pulled  her  up  just  in  time." 

^'  My  luck  again,"  thought  Jeremy,  groaning  in  spirit.  "  I  might 
have  sat  on  the  edge  of  that  cliff  for  ten  years,  and  never  got  a 
chance  of  pulling  her  up." 

"Then  we  pulled  up  that  horrid  box,  which  she  found  down  in 
the  sand,  and  tied  a  cord  to." 

'*  Yes,"  exclaimed  Ernest,  who  was  now  arriving,  "  and  would 
you  believe  it — Dorothy  wanted  us  to  throw  it  back  again !" 

"  I  know  I  did ;  I  said  that  it  was  unlucky,  and  it  is  unlucky." 

"  Nonsense,  Dorothy !  it  is  very  interesting.  I  expect  that  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  deeds  buried  in  the  church-yard  for  safety 
and  never  dug  up  again,"  broke  in  Mr,  Cardus,  much  interested. 
"  Let  me  catch  hold  of  that  stiok,  Miss  Ceswick,  and  I  dare  say  that 
Jeremy  will  go  on  and  get  a  hammer  and  a  cold-chisel,  and  we  will 
soon  solve  the  mystery." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  Reginald ;  you  will  see." 

Mr.  Cardus  glanced  at  her.  It  was  curious  her  taking  such  an  idea. 
Then  they  proceeded  to  the  house.  On  reaching  the  sitting-room 
they  found  Jeremy  already  there  with  his  hammer  and  chisel.  He 
was  an  admirable  amateur  blacksmith  —  indeed,  there  were  few 
manual  trades  of  which  he  did  not  know  a  little — and  placing  the 
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ca8e  on  the  table,  ho  set  about  the  task  of  opening  it  in  a  most 
workmanlike  manner. 

The  lead,  though  it  was  in  places  eaten  quite  away,  was  still 
thick  and  sound  near  the  edges,  and  it  took  him  a  good  quarter  of 
an  hour's  hard  chopping  to  remove  what  appeared  to  be  the  front 
of  tlio  case.  Excitement  was  at  its  height  as  it  fell  forward  with 
a  bang  on  the  table;  but  it  was  then  found  that  what  had  been 
removed  was  merely  a  portion  of  an  outer  case,  there  being  beneath 
it  an  inner  chest,  also  of  lead. 

"  Well,"  said  Jeremy,  "  they  fastened  it  up  pretty  well,"  and 
then  he  set  to  work  again. 

This  inner  skin  of  lead  was  thinner  and  easier  to  cut  than  the 
first  had  been,  and  he  got  through  the  job  more  quickly,  though 
not  nearly  quickly  enough  for  the  impatience  of  the  by-stauders. 
At  last  the  front  fell  out,  and  disclosed  a  small  cabinet  made  of 
solid  pieces  of  black  oak  and  having  a  hinged  door,  which  was 
fastened  by  a  tiny  latch  and  hasp  of  the  common  pattern,  that  is 
probably  as  old  as  doors  are.  From  this  cabinet  there  came  a 
strong  odor  of  spices. 

The  excitement  was  now  intense,  and  seemed  to  be  shared  by 
everybody  in  the  house.  Grice  had  come  in  through  the  swing- 
door  and  stationed  herself  in  the  background  ;  Sampson  and  the 
groom  were  peeping  through  the  window;  and  even  old  Atter- 
leigh,  attracted  by  the  sound  of  the  hammering,  had  strolled  aim- 
lessly in. 

"  What  can  it  be  ?"  said  Eva,  with  a  gasp. 

Slowly  Jeremy  extracted  the  cabinet  from  its  leaden  coverings 
and  set  it  on  the  table. 

"  Shall  I  open  it  ?"  he  said,  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
he  lifted  the  latch,  and  placing  his  chisel  between  the  edge  of  the 
little  door  and  its  frame,  prized  the  cabinet  oi)en. 

The  smell  of  spices  became  more  pronounced  than  ever,  and  for 
a  moment  the  cloud  of  dust  that  came  from  them  as  their  frag- 
ments rolled  out  of  the  cabinet  on  to  the  table  prevented  the 
spectators,  who,  all  but  Dorothy,  were  crowding  up  to  the  case,  from 
seeing  what  it  contained.  Presently,  however,  a  large,  whitish 
bundle  became  visible.  Jeremy  put  in  his  hand,  pulled  it  out, 
and  laid  it  on  the  top  of  the  box.  It  was  heavy.  But  when  he 
had  done  this  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  go  any  further  in  the 
matter.     The  bundle  had,  he  considered,  an  uncanny  look. 

At  that  moment  an  interruption  took  place,  for  Florence  Ceswick 
entered  through  the  open  door.  She  had  come  up  to  see  Dorothy, 
and  was  astonished  to  find  such  a  gathering. 

''  Why,  what  is  it  all  about?"  she  asked. 

Somebody  told  her  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  for  everybody's 
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attention  was  concentrated  on  the  bundle,  which  nobody  seemed 
inclined  to  touch. 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  open  it  ?"  asked  Florence. 

"I  think  that  they  are  all  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Cardus,  with  a  laugh. 

He  was  watching  the  various  expressions  on  the  faces  with  au 
amused  air. 

"  Well,  I  am  not  afraid,  at  any  rate,"  said  Florence.  ''  Now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Gorgon's  head  is  about  to  be  unveiled. 
Look  the  other  way,  or  you  will  all  be  turned  to  stone." 

"This  is  getting  delightfully  ghastly,"  said  Eva  to  Ernest. 

"  I  know  that  it  will  be  something  horrid,"  added  Dorothy. 

Meanwhile  Florence  had  drawn  out  a  heavy  pin  of  ancient  mak«, 
with  which  the  wrapping  of  the  bundle  was  fastened,  and  beguu 
to  unwind  a  long  piece  of  discolored  linen.  At  the  very  first  turn 
another  shower  of  spices  fell  out.  As  soon  as  these  had  been 
swept  aside,  Florence  proceeded  slowly  with  her  task,  and  as  sl^e 
removed  fold  after  fold  of  the  linen  the  bundle  began  to  take  shape 
and  form,  and  the  shape  it  took  was  that  of  a  human  head. 

Eva  saw  it,  and  drew  closer  to  Ernest;  Jeremy  saw  it,  and  felt 
inclined  to  bolt ;  Dorothy  saw  it,  and  knew  that  her  presentiments 
as  to  the  disagreeable  nature  of  the  contents  of  that  unlucky  case 
were  coming  true ;  Mr.  Cardus  saw  it,  and  was  more  interested  than 
ever.  On\y  Florence  and  Hard -riding  Atterleigh  saw  nothing. 
Another  turn  or  two  of  the  long  winding-sheet,  and  it  slipped  sud- 
denly away  from  whatever  it  enclosed. 

There  was  a  moment's  dead  silence  as  the  company  regarded  the 
object  thus  left  open  to  their  gaze.  Then  one  of  the  women  gave 
a  low  cry  of  fear,  and  actuated  by  some  common  impulse,  they  all 
turned  and  broke  from  the  room  in  terror,  and  calling,  **  It  is  alive!" 
No,  not  all.  Florence  turned  pale,  but  she  stood  there  by  the  ob- 
ject, the  winding-sheet  in  her  hand;  and  old  Atterleigh  also  re- 
mained staring  at  it,  either  paralyzed  or  fascinated. 

It,  too,  seemed  to  stare  at  him  from  its  point  of  vantage  on  the 
oak  chest,  in  which  it  had  rested  for  so  many  centuries. 

And  this  was  what  he  saw  there  upon  the  box.  Let  the  reader 
imagine  the  face  and  head  of  a  lovely  woman  of  some  thirty  years 
of  age,  the  latter  covered  with  rippling  brown  locks  of  great  length, 
above  which  was  set  a  roughly  fashioned  coronet  studded  with  un- 
cut gems.  Let  him  imagine  this  face,  all  but  the  lips,  which  were 
colored  red,  pale  with  the  bloodless  pallor  of  death,  and  the  flesh  so 
firm  and  fresh-looking  that  it  might  have  been  that  of  a  corpse  not 
a  day  old ;  so  firm,  indeed,  that  the  head  and  all  its  pendent  weight 
of  beautiful  hair  could  stand  on  the  unshrnnken  base  of  the  neck, 
which,  in  some  far-past  age,  cold  steel  had  made  so  smooth.  Theu 
let  him  imagine  the  crowning  horror  of  this  weird  sight.    The  eyes 
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of  a  corpse  aro  shut,  but  the  eyes  iu  this  head  wore  wide  open,  and 
the  l()n«;,  black  hislies,  as  perfect  uow  as  on  the  day  of  death,  liiin;; 
over  \vh;it  appeared,  when  the  li^ht  struck  them,  to  be  two  liall.i 
of  trembling  tire,  that  glittered  and  rolled  and  fixed  themselves 
upon  the  face  of  the  observer  like  living  human  eyes.  It  was  these 
awful  eyes  that  carried  such  terror  to  tlie  hearts  of  the  on-lookera 
when  they  cast  their  first  glance  around,  and  made  them  not  un- 
naturally cry  out  that  it  was  alive. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  made  a  very  careful  examination  of  these 
fiery  orbs  that  Mr.Cardus  was  afterwards  able  to  discover  what  they 
werii ;  and  as  the  reader  maj^  as  well  understand  at  once  that  this 
head  had  nothing  about  it  different  from  any  other  skilfully  pre- 
served head,  he  shall  be  taken  into  confidence  without  delay.  They 
were  balls  of  crystal,  fitted,  probably  with  the  aid  of  slender  sj)rings, 
into  the  eye-sockets  with  such  infernal  art  that  they  shook  and 
trembled  to  the  slightest  sound,  and  even  on  occasion  rolled  about. 
The  head  itself,  he  also  discovered,  had  not  been  embalmed  iu  the 
ordinary  fashion,  by  extracting  the  brain  and  filling  the  cavity 
■with  spices  of  bitumen,  but  had  been  preserved  by  means  of  the 
injection  of  silica,  or  some  kindred  substance,  into  the  brain,  veins, 
and  arteries,  which,  after  permeating  all  the  flesh,  had  solidified 
and  made  it  like  marble.  Some  brilliant  pigment  had  been  used 
to  give  the  lips  their  natural  color,  and  the  hair  had  been  preserved 
by  means  of  the  spices.  But  perhaps  the  most  dreadful  thing  about 
this  relic  of  forgotten  ages  was  the  mocking  smile  that  the  artist 
who  "set  it  up"  had  managed  to  preserve  upon  the  face,  a  smile 
that  just  drew  the  lips  up  enough  to  show  the  white  teeth  beneath, 
and  gave  the  idea  that  its  wearer  had  died  in  the  fnll  enjoyment 
of  some  malicious  jest  or  triumph.  It  was  a  terrible,  thing  to  look 
on,  that  long -dead,  beautiful  face,  with  its  abundant  hair,  its 
crowning  coronet,  its  moving  crystal  eyes,  and  its  smile ;  and  yet 
there  was  something  awfully  fascinating  about  it;  those  who  had 
Been  it  once  would  always  long  to  see  it  again. 

Mr.  Cardns  had  fled  with  the  rest,  but  as  soon  as  he  got  outside 
the  swing-door  his  common-sense  reasserted  itself,  and  he  stopped. 

"  Come,  come,"  he  called  to  the  others,  "  don't  be  so  silly  ;  you 
are  not  going  to  run  away  from  a  dead  Avoman's  head,  are  you  ?" 

"  You  ran  too,"  said  Dorothy,  pulling  up  and  gasping. 

"  Yes,  1  know  I  did ;  those  eyes  startled  me ;  but  of  course  they 
are  glass.     I  am  going  back ;  it  is  a  great  curiosity." 

"  It  is  an  accursed  thing,"  muttered  Dorothy. 

Mr.  Cardns  turned  and  re-entered  the  room,  and  the  others,  com- 
forting themselves  with  the  reflection  that  it  was  broad  daylight, 
and  drawn  by  their  devouring  curiosity,  followed  him.  That  is, 
they  all  followed  him  except  Grice,  who  was  ill  for  two  days  after- 
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wards.  As  for  Sampson  and  the  groom,  who  had  seen  the  sight 
through  the  window,  they  ran  for  a  mile  or  more  along  the  cliff 
before  they  stopped. 

When  they  got  back  into  the  room  they  found  old  Atterleigh 
still  standing  and  stariug  at  the  crystal  eyes,  that  seemed  to  be 
rcturnii.g  his  gaze  with  compound  interest,  while  Florence  was 
there  with  the  long  linen  wrapper  in  her  hand,  gazing  down  at  the 
beautiful  hair  that  flowed  from  the  head  on  to  the  oak  box,  from 
the  box  to  the  table,  and  from  the  table  nearly  to  the  ground.  It 
was,  oddly  enough,  of  the  same  color  and  texture  as  her  own.  She 
had  taken  off  her  hat  when  she  began  to  undo  the  wrappings,  and. 
they  all  noticed  the  fact.  Nor  did  the  resemblance  stop  there. 
The  sharp  fine  features  of  the  mummied  head  were  very  like  Flor- 
ence's ;  so  were  the  beautiful  teeth  and  the  fixed,  hard  smile.  The 
dead  face  was  more  lovely,  indeed,  but  otherwise  the  w^omau  of  the 
Saxon  era — for,  to  judge  from  the  rude  tiara  on  her  brow,  it  was 
probable  that  she  was  Saxon — and  the  living  girl  of  the  nineteenth 
century  might  have  been  sisters,  or  mother  and  daughter.  The 
resemblance  startled  them  all  as  they  entered  the  room,  but  they 
said  nothing. 

They  drew  near,  and  gazed  again  without  a  word.  Dorothy  was 
the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"I  think  she  mnst  have  been  a  witch,"  she  said.  "  I  hope  that 
you  will  have  it  thrown  away,  Reginald,  for  she  will  bring  us  bad 
luck.  The  place  where  she  was  buried  has  been  unlucky ;  it  was 
a  great  abbey  once,  now  it  is  a  deserted  ruin.  When  we  tried  to 
get  the  case  up,  we  were  all  very  nearly  killed.  She  will  bring  us 
bad  luck.  I  am  sure  of  it.  Throw  it  away,  Reginald,  throw  her 
into  the  sea.     Look,  she  is  just  like  Florence  there." 

Florence  had  smiled  at  Dorothy's  words,  and  the  resemblance  be- 
came more  striking  than  ever.     Eva  shuddered  as  she  noticed  it. 

"Nonsense,  Dorothy!"  said  Mr,  Cardus,  who  was  a  bit  of  an  an- 
tiquarian, and  had  now  forgotten  his  start  in  his  collector's  zeal, 
"it  is  a  splendid  find.  But  I  forgot,"  he  added,  in  atone  of  dis- 
appointment, "it  does  not  belong  to  me,  it  belongs  to  Miss  Ces- 
wick." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  you  are  welcome  to  it,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned," 
said  Eva,  hastily.    "  I  would  not  have  it  near  me  on  any  account." 

"Oh,  very  well.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  I  shall  value  the 
relic  very  much." 

Florence  had  meanwhile  moved  round  the  table,  and  was  gazing 
earnestly  into  the  crystal  eyes. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Florence?"  asked  Ernest,  sharply,  for  the 
scene  was  uncanny,  and  jarred  upon  him. 

"  I  ?"  she  answered,  with  a  little  laugh,  "  I  am  seeking  an  inspira- 
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tion.  That  faco  looks  wise,  it  may  tnach  ine  Homething.  Besides, 
it  is  8o  lii^e  my  own,  I  tliiiik  hIio  must  bo  some  far-distant  ance»- 
tres.s." 

"  So  she  has  noticed  it  too,"  thought  Eniest. 

"Put  her  back  in  the  box,  Jeremy,"  said  Mr.  Cardus.  "I  mast 
Lave  an  air-tight  case  made," 

"  I  can  do  that,"  said  Jeremy,  "  by  lining  the  old  one  with  lead, 
and  putting  a  glass  front  to  it." 

Jeremy  set  about  putting  the  head  away,  touching  it  very  gin- 
gerl3^  When  he  had  got  it  back  into  the  oak  case,  he  dusted  it 
and  placed  it  upon  a  bracket  that  jutted  from  the  oak  panelling  at 
tlio  end  of  the  room. 

"  Well,"  said  Florence,  "  now  that  you  have  put  your  guardian 
ange.l  on  her  pedestal,  I  think  that  we  must  be  going  home.  Will 
any  of  you  walk  a  little  way  with  us?" 

Dorothy  said  that  they  would  all  come,  that  is,  all  except  Mr. 
Cardus,  who  had  gone  back  to  his  office.  Accordingly  they  started, 
and  as  they  did  so,  Florence  intimated  to  Ernest  that  she  wished 
to  speak  to  him.  He  was  alarmed  and  disappointed,  for  he  was 
afraid  of  Florence,  and  wished  to  walk  with  Eva,  and  presumably 
his  face  betrayed  what  was  in  his  mind  to  her. 

''Do  not  be  frightened,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  smile ;  "  I  am  not 
going  to  say  anything  disagreeable." 

Of  course  he  replied  that  he  knew  that  she  never  could  say  any- 
thing disagreeable  at  any  time,  at  which  she  smiled  again  the  same 
faint  smile,  and  they  dropped  behind. 

"Ernest,"  she  said,  presently,  "I  want  to  speak  to  you.  You  re- 
member what  happened  between  us  two  evenings  ago  on  this  very 
beach,"  for  they  were  walking  home  by  the  beach. 

"  Yes,  Florence,  I  remember,"  answered  Ernest. 

"  Well,  Ernest,  the  words  I  have  to  say  are  hard  for  a  woman's 
lips,  but  I  must  say  them.  I  made  a  mistake,  Ernest,  in  telling 
yon  that  I  loved  you  as  I  did,  and  in  talking  all  the  wild  nonsense 
that  I  talked.  I  don't  know  what  made  me  do  it,  some  foolish  im- 
l)ulse,  no  doubt.  Women  are  very  curious,  you  know,  Ernest,  and 
I  think  I  am  more  curious  than  most.  I  suppose  I  thought  I  loved 
you,  Ernest — I  know  I  thought  it  when  you  kissed  me ;  but  last 
night,  when  I  saw  you  at  the  Sniythos'  dance,  I  knew  that  it  was 
all  a  mistake,  and  that  I  cared  for  yon — no  more  than  you  care  for 
me,  Ernest.     Do  you  understand  mef 

He  did  not  understand  her  in  the  least,  but  lie  nodded  his  head, 
feeling  vaguely  that  things  were  turning  out  very  well  for  him. 

"  That  is  right ;  and  so  hero,  in  the  same  place  where  I  said  them, 
I  renounce  them.  We  will  forget  all  that  foolish  scene,  Ernest. 
I  made  a  little  mistake  when  I  told  you  that  my  heart  was  as  deep 
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as  tbe  sea ;  I  find  that  it  is  shallow  as  a  brook.  But  will  you  an- 
swer me  oue  question,  Ernest,  before  we  close  this  conversation  V 

"  Yes,  Florence,  if  I  can." 

"  Well,  when  you — you  kissed  me  the  other  night,  you  did  not 
really  mean  it,  did  you  ?  I  mean  you  only  did  so  for  a  freak,  or 
from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  not  because  you  loved  me  ?  Don't 
be  afraid  to  tell  me,  because  if  it  was  so  I  shall  not  be  angry;  you 
see  you  have  so  much  to  forgive  me  for.  I  am  breaking  faith,  am 
I  not?"  and  she  looked  him  straight  in  the  face  with  her  piercing 
eyes. 

Ernest's  glance  fell  under  that  searching  gaze,  and  the  lie  that 
men  are  apt  to  think  it  no  shame  to  use  where  women  are  con- 
cerned rose  to  his  lips.  But  he  could  not  get  it  out ;  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  say  that  he  did  love  her  —  so  he  compromised 
matters. 

"  I  think  you  were  more  in  earnest  than  I  was,  Florence." 

She  laughed,  a  cold  little  laugh,  that  somehow  made  his  flesh 
creep. 

"Thank  you  for  being  candid:  it  makes  matters  so  much  easier, 
does  it  not  ?  But,  do  you  know,  I  suspected  as  much,  when  I  was 
standing  there  by  that  head  to-day,  just  at  the  time  that  you  took 
Eva's  hand." 

Ernest  started  visibly.     "Why, your  back  was  turned,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  but  I  saw  what  you  did  reflected  in  the  crystal  eyes.  Well, 
do  you  know,  as  1  stood  there,  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  I  could 
consider  the  whole  matter  as  dispassionately  a  id  with  as  clear  a 
brain  as  though  I  had  been  that  dead  woman.  All  of  a  sudden  I 
grew  wise.     But  there  are  the  others  waiting  for  us." 

"  We  shall  part  friends,  I  hope,  Florence,"  said  Ernest,  anxiously. 

"  Oh  yes,  Ernest,  a  woman  always  follows  the  career  of  her  old 
admirer  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  for  about  five  seconds  you 
were  my  admirer,  when  you  kissed  me,  you  know.  I  shall  watch 
all  your  life,  and  my  thoughts  shall  follow  your  footsteps  like  a 
shadow.  Good-night,  Ernest,  good-night " — and  again  she  smiled 
that  mocking  smile  that  was  so  like  that  on  the  features  of  the 
dead  woman,  and  fixed  her  piercing  eyes  upon  his  face.  He  bade 
her  good-night,  and  made  his  way  homeward  with  the  others,  feel- 
ing an  indefinable  dread  heavy  on  his  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

DEEP    WATERS. 

In  duo  course  Jeremy  duly  fitted  up  "  the  witch,"  as  the  myste- 
rious head  came  to  be  called  at  Dnm's  Ness,  in  her  air-tight  cabi- 
net, which  he  lengthened  till  it  looked  like  a  clock-case,  in  order 
to  allow  the  beautiful  hair  to  hang  down  at  full  length,  retaining, 
however,  the  original  door  and  ancient  latch  and  hasp.  His  next 
step  was  to  fit  the  plate-glass  front,  and  exhaust  the  air  as  well  as 
wa.s  feasible  from  the  interior  of  the  case.  Then  ho  screwed  on  the 
outside  door,  aud  stood  it  back  on  its  bracket  in  the  oak-panelled 
sitting-room,  where,  as  has  been  said,  it  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  an  eight-day  clock-case. 

Just  as  he  had  finished  the  job,  a  visitor — it  was  Mr.  De  Talor — 
came  in,  and  remarked  that  he  had  made  a  precious  ugly  clock. 
Jeremy,  who  disliked  the  De  Talor,  as  he  called  him,  excessively, 
said  that  he  would  not  say  so  when  he  had  seen  the  works,  and  at 
the  same  time  unhasped  the  oak-door  of  the  cabinet,  and  turned 
the  full  glare  of  the  dreadful  crystal  eyes  on  to  his  face.  The  re- 
sults were  startling.  For  a  moment  De  Talor  stared  and  gasped ; 
then  all  the  rich  hues  faded  from  his  features,  and  he  sank  back  in 
a  sort  of  fit.  Jeremy  shut  up  the  door  in  a  hurry,  and  his  visitor 
soon  recovered  ;  but  for  years  nothing  would  induce  him  to  enter 
that  room  again. 

As  for  Jeremy  himself,  at  first  he  was  dreadfully  afraid  of ''the 
witch,"  but  as  time  went  on,  for  his  job  took  him  several  days,  he 
seemed  to  lose  his  awe  of  her,  and  even  to  find  a  fearful  joy  in  her 
society.  He  spent  whole  hours,  as  he  sat  in  his  workshop  in  the 
yard,  tinkering  at  the  air-tight  case,  in  weaving  histories  in  which 
this  beautiful  creature,  whose  head  had  been  thus  marvellously  re- 
covered, plaj'ed  the  leading  part.  It  was  so  strange  to  look  at  her 
lovely,  scornful  face,  and  think  that,  long  ages  since,  men  had  loved 
it,  and  kissed  it,  aud  played  with  the  waving  hair. 

There  it  was,  this  relic  of  the  dead,  preserved  by  the  consummate 
skill  of  some  old  monk  or  chemist,  so  that  it  retained  all  its  ancient 
beauty  long  after  the  echoes  of  the  tragedy  with  which  it  must 
have  been  connected  had  died  out  of  the  world.  For,  as  he  wrought 
at  his  case,  Jeremy  grew  certain  that  it  was  the  ghastly  memento 
of  some  enormous  crime ;  indeed,  by  degrees,  as  he  tacked  and  ham- 
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mered  at  the  lead  lining,  he  made  up  a  history  that  was  quite  sat- 
isfactory to  his  mind,  appealing  on  doubtful  points  to  the  witch 
herself,  who  was  perched  on  the  table  uear  him,  and  ascertaining 
whether  she  meant  "  yes"  or  "  no  "  by  the  simple  process  of  observ- 
ing whether  or  not  her  eyes  trembled  when  he  spoke.  It  was  slow 
work  getting  the  story  together  in  this  fashion,  but  then  the  manu- 
facture of  the  case  was  slow  also,  and  it  was  not  without  its  charm,  for 
he  felt  it  an  honor  to  be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  so  lovely  a  lady. 
But  if  the  head  had  a  fascination  for  Jeremy,  it  had  a  still  greater 
charm  for  his  grandfather.  The  old  man  would  continually  slip 
out  of  the  office  and  cross  the  yard  to  the  little  room  where  Jeremy 
worked,  in  order  to  stare  at  this  wonderful  relic.  One  night,  in- 
deed, when  the  case  was  nearly  finished,  Jeremy  remembered  that 
he  had  not  locked  the  door  of  his  workshop.  He  v/as  already  half 
undressed,  but,  slipping  on  his  coat  again,  he  went  out  by  the  back 
door  and  crossed  the  yard,  carrying  the  key  with  him.  It  was 
bright  moonlight,  and  Jeremy,  having  slippers  on,  walked  without 
noise.  When  he  reached  the  workshop,  and  was  about  to  lock  the 
door,  he  thought  he  heard  a  sound  in  the  room.  This  startled  him, 
and  for  a  moment  he  meditated  retreat,  leaving  the  head  to  look 
after  itself.  Those  eyes  were  interesting  in  the  daytime,  but  ho 
scarcely  cared  to  face  them  alone  at  night.  It  was  foolish,  but 
they  did  look  so  very  much  alive!  After  a  moment's  hesitation, 
during  which  the  sound,  whatever  it  was,  again  made  itself  audi- 
ble, he  determined  to  compromise  matters  by  going  round  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room  and  looking  in  at  the  little  w^indow.  With 
a  beating  heart  he  stole  round  and  quietly  peeped  in.  The  moon- 
light was  shining  bright  into  the  room,  and  struck  full  upon  the 
long  case  he  had  manufactured.  He  had  left  it  shut,  and  the  head 
inside  it.  Now  it  was  open  ;  he  could  clearly  see  the  white  out- 
lines of  the  face  and  the  direful  glitter  of  the  trembling  eyes.  The 
sound,  too — a  muttering  sound — was  still  going  on.  Jeremj^  drew 
back,  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  and  for  the 
second  time  thought  of  flight.  But  his  curiosity  overcame  him, 
and  he  looked  again.  This  time  he  discovered  the  cause  of  the 
muttering.  Seated  upon  his  carpenteriug-bench  was  his  grandfa- 
ther, old  Atterleigh,  who  appeared  to  be  staring  with  all  his  n)ight 
at  the  head,  and  muttering  incoherently  to  himself.  This  was  the 
noise  he  had  heard  through  the  door.  It  was  an  uncanny  sight, 
and  made  Jeremy  feel  cold  down  the  back.  While  he  was  still 
contemplating  it,  and  wondering  what  to  do,  old  Atterleigh  rose, 
closed  the  case,  and  left  the  room.  Jeremy  slipped  round,  locked 
up  the  door,  and  made  his  way  back  to  bed  much  astonished.  He 
did  not,  however,  say  anything  of  what  he  had  seen,  only  in  future 
he  was  careful  never  to  leave  the  door  of  his  workshop  open. 
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At  last  tlie  case  was  finished,  and,  for  an  amatenr,  a  very  good 
job  lie  made  of  it.  When  it  was  done  he  i)la(;ed  it,  as  already  nar- 
rated, back  on  the  bracket,  and  showfid  it  to  Mr.  De  Talor. 

But  from  the  day  when  Eva  Ccswick  nearly  fell  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cliff  in  the  course  of  h»;r  anfiquarian  researches,  things  be- 
gan to  go  wrong  at  Duin'H  Ness.  Everybody  felt  it  except  Ernest, 
and  he  was  thinking  too  much  of  other  things.  Dorothy  was  very 
unhappy  in  those  days,  and  began  to  look  thin  and  miserable, 
though  she  sturdily  alleged,  when  asked,  that  she  never  had  been 
better  in  her  life.  Jeremy  himself  was  also  unhappy,  and  for  a 
good  reason.  lie  had  caught  the  fever  that  women  like  Eva 
Ceswick  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  to  the  sous  of  men  badly 
enough.  His  was  a  deep,  self-contained  nature,  very  gentle  and 
tender,  not  admitting  many  things  into  its  affections,  but  loving 
such  as  were  admitted  with  all  the  heart  aud  soul  and  strength. 
And  it  was  in  the  deepest  depths  of  this  loyal  nature  that  Eva 
Ceswick  had  printed  her  image ;  before  he  knew  it,  before  he  had 
time  to  think,  it  was  photographed  there  upon  his  heart,  and  he 
felt  that  there  it  must  stay  for  good  or  evil ;  that  plate  could  never 
be  used  again. 

She  had  been  so  kind  to  him ;  her  eyes  had  grown  so  bright  and 
friendly  when  she  saw  him  coming!  He  was  sure  that  she  liked 
him  (which  indeed  she  did),  and  ouce  he  had  ventured  to  press  her 
little  hand,  and  he  had  thought  that  she  returned  the  pressure,  aud 
had  not  slept  all  night  in  consequence. 

But  perhaps  this  was  a  mistake.  Aud  then,  just  as  he  was  get- 
ting on  so  nicely,  came  Ernest,  and  scattered  his  hopes  like  mists 
before  the  morning  sun.  From  the  moment  that  those  two  met  he 
knew  that  it  was  all  up  with  his  chance.  And  next,  to  make  as- 
surance doubly  sure.  Providence  itself,  in  the  shape  of  a  shilling, 
had  declared  against  him,  and  he  was  left  lamenting.  Well,  it  was 
all  fair;  but  still  it  was  very  hard,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  felt  inclined  to  be  angry  with  Ernest.  Indeed,  he  was  an- 
gry, and  the  fact  made  him  more  unhappy  than  ever,  because  he 
knew  that  his  anger  was  unjust^  and  because  his  brotherly  love 
condemned  it. 

But  for  all  that  the  shadow  between  them  grew  darker. 

Mr.  Cardns,  too,  had  his  troubles,  connected,  needless  to  say — for 
nothing  else  ever  really  troubled  him — with  his  monomania  of  re- 
venge. Mr.  De  Talor,  of  whose  discomfiture  he  had  at  last  made 
sure,  had  unexpectedly  slipped  out  of  his  power ;  nor  could  he  at 
present  see  any  way  in  which  to  draw  him  back  again.  Consecinent- 
ly  he  was  distressed.  As  for  Hard-riding  Atterleigh,  ever  since  he 
had  found  himself  fixed  by  "the  witch's"  crystal  eye  he  had  been 
madder  than  ever,  and  more  perfectly  convinced  that  Mr.  Cardua 
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was  the  devil  in  person.  Indeed  Dorotby,  wbo  watched  over  the 
old  man,  the  grandfather  who  never  knew  her,  thought  that  she  ob- 
served a  marked  change  in  him.  He  worked  away  at  his  writing 
as  nsual,  but  it  appeared  to  her  with  more  vigor,  as  though  it  were 
a  thing  to  encounter  and  get  rid  of.  He  would  cut  the  notches  out 
of  his  stick  calendar,  too,  more  eagerly  than  heretofore,  and  alto- 
gether it  seemed  as  though  his  life  had  become  dominated  by  some 
new  purpose.  She  called  Mr.  Cardus's  attention  to  this  change,  but 
he  laughed,  and  said  that  it  was  nothing,  and  would  probably  pass 
with  the  moon. 

But  if  nobody  else  was  happy,  Ernest  w.as;  that  is,  except  when 
he  was  sunk  in  the  depths  of  woe,  which  was,  on  an  average,  about 
three  days  a  week.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first  of  these  seizures, 
Dorothy,  noting  his  miserable  aspect  and  entire  want  of  appetite, 
felt  much  alarmed,  and  took  an  occasion  after  supper  to  ask  him 
what  was  the  matter.  Before  many  minutes  were  over  she  had 
cause  to  regret  it;  for  Ernest  burst  forth  with  a  history  of  his  love 
and  his  wrongs  that  lasted  for  an  hour.  It  appeared  that  another 
young  gentleman — one  of  those  who  danced  with  the  lovely  Eva  at 
the  Smythes'  ball  —  had  been  making  the  most  unmistakable  ad- 
vances; he  had  called  —  three  times;  he  had  sent  flowers  —  twice 
(Ernest  sent  them  every  morning,  beguiling  Sampson  into  cutting 
the  best  orchid-blooms  for  that  purpose) ;  he  had  been  out  walking 
— once.  Dorothy  listened  quietly,  till  he  ceased  of  his  own  accord. 
Then  she  spoke : 

"  So  you  really  love  her,  Ernest  ?" 

*'Love  her!  I — "  But  we  will  not  enter  into  a  description  of 
this  young  man's  raptures.  When  he  had  done,  Dorothy  did  a  curi- 
ous thing.  She  rose  from  her  chair,  and  coming  to  where  Ernest 
was  sitting,  bent  over  him  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead  ;  and  as 
she  did  so  he  noticed  vaguely  that  she  had  great  black  rings  round 
her  eyes. 

^'  I  hope  that  you  will  be  happy,  my  dear  brother.  You  will  have 
a  lovely  wife,  and  I  think  that  she  is  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful." 
She  spoke  quite  quietly,  but  somehow  her  voice  sounded  like  a  sob. 
He  kissed  her  iu  acknowledgment,  and  she  glided  away. 

Ernest  did  not  think  much  of  the  incident,  however.  Indeed,  iu 
five  minutes  his  thoughts  were  back  with  Eva,  with  whom  he  really 
was  seriously  and  earnestly  in  love.  In  sober  truth,  the  antics  that 
he  played  were  enough  to  make  the  angels  weep  to  see  a  human  be- 
ing possessing  the  normal  weight  of  brain  making  such  a  donkey  of 
himself.  For  instance,  he  would  promenade  for  hours  at  night  iu 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Cottage.  Once  he  ventured  into  the  gar- 
den to  enjoy  the  perfect  bliss  of  staring  at  six  panes  of  glass,  got  se- 
verely bitten  by  the  house-dog  for  his  pains,  and  was  finally  chased 
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for  a  mile  or  more  by  both  the  dog  and  the  policeman,  who,  having 
heard  of  the  niysteiions  fi«;uro  that  was  to  be  seen  mooning  (in  ev- 
ery sense  of  the  word)  round  the  Cottage,  had  lain  up  to  watch  for 
him.  Next  day  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  his  adored's 
own  lips  the  story  of  the  attoniptod  burglary,  but  as  she  told  it  there 
was  a  smile  playing  about  the  corners  of  her  mouth  that  almost 
seemed  to  indicate  that  she  Iiad  her  suspicions  as  to  who  the  burg- 
lar was.  And  then  Ernest  walked  so  very  lame,  which,  considering 
that  the  teeth  of  a  brute  called  Towser  had  made  a  big  hole  in  his 
calf,  was  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

After  this  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  midnight  sighing,  but 
he  took  it  out  in  other  ways.  Once,  indeed,  without  warning 
he  flopped  down  on  to  the  floor  and  kissed  Eva's  baud,  and  then, 
aghast  at  his  own  boldness,  fled  from  the  room. 

At  first  all  this  amused  Eva  greatly.  She  was  pleased  at  her  con- 
quest, and  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  leading  Ernest  on.  When 
she  knew  that  he  was  coming  she  would  make  herself  look  as  love- 
ly as  possible,  and  put  on  all  her  pretty  little  ways  and  graces,  in 
order  to  more  thoroughly  enslave  him.  Somehow,  whenever  Ernest 
thought  of  her  in  after-years  as  she  was  at  that  period  of  her  life, 
his  memory  would  call  up  a  vision  of  her  in  the  pretty  little  draw- 
ing-room at  the  Cottage,  leaning  back  in  a  low  chair  in  such  a  way 
as  to  contrive  to  show  off  her  splendid  figure  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  also  the  tiny  foot  and  slender  ankle  that  peeped  from  beneath 
her  soft  white  dress.  There  she  sat,  a  little  Skye- terrier  called 
"Tails"  on  her  lap,  with  which  his  rival  had  presented  her  but  a 
fortnight  before,  and — yes — actually  kissing  the  brute  at  intervals, 
her  eyes  shining  all  the  time  with  innocent  coquetry.  What  would 
not  Ernest  have  given  to  occupy  for  a  single  minute  the  position  of 
that  uuappreciative  Skye  -  terrier !  It  was  agony  to  see  so  many 
kisses  wasted  on  a  dog,  and  Eva,  seeing  that  he  thought  so,  kissed 
the  animal  more  vigorously  than  ever. 

At  last  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  "  Put  that  dog  down  !"  he 
said,  peremptorily. 

She  obeyed  him,  and  then,  remembering  that  he  had  no  right  to 
dictate  to  her  what  she  should  do,  made  an  effort  to  pick  it  up  again  ; 
but  "  Tails,"  who,  be  it  added,  was  not  used  to  being  kissed  in  pri- 
vate life,  and  thought  the  whole  operation  rather  a  bore,  promptly 
bolted. 

'^  Wliy  should  I  put  the  dog  down  f '  she  asked,  with  a  quick  look 
of  defiance. 

"  Because  I  hate  to  see  you  kissing  it ;  it  is  so  effeminate." 

He  spoke  in  a  masterful  way ;  it  was  a  touch  of  the  curb,  and 
there  are  few  things  a  proud  woman  hates  so  much  as  the  first  touch 
of  the  curb. 
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"  What  right  have  you  to  dictate  what  I  shall  or  shall  not  do  T" 
she  asked,  tapping  her  foot  upon  the  floor. 

Ernest  was  very  humble  in  those  days,  and  he  collapsed. 

"None  at  all.  Don't  be  angry,  Eva"  (it  was  the  first  time  thafe 
he  had  called  her  so  ;  till  now  she  had  always  been  Miss  Ceswick), 
"  but  the  fact  was  I  could  not  bear  to  see  you  kissing  that  dog ;  I 
was  jealous  of  the  brute." 

Whereupon  she  blushed  furiously  and  changed  the  subject.  But 
after  a  while  Eva's  coquettishness  began  to  be  less  and  less  marked. 
Wheuithey  met  she  no  louger  greeted  him  with  a  smile  of  mischief, 
but  with  serious  eyes  that  once  or  twice,  he  thought,  bore  traces  of 
tears.  At  the  same  time  she  threw  him  into  despair  by  her  cold- 
ness. Did  he  venture  a  teuder  remark,  she  would  pretend  not  to 
hear  it — alas  that  the  mounting  blood  should  so  obstinately  pro- 
Claim  that  she  did !  Did  he  touch  her  haud,  it  was  cold  aud  unre- 
sponsive. She  was  quieter,  too,  and  her  reserve  frightened  him. 
Once  he  tried  t6  break  it,  and  began  some  passionate  appeal,  but 
she  rose  without  answering  and  turned  her  face  to  the  window. 
He  followed  her,  and  saw  that  her  dark  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
This,  he  felt,  was  even  more  awful  than  her  coldness,  and,  fearing 
that  he  had  offended  her,  he  obeyed  her  whispered  entreaty  and 
went.  Poor  boy !  he  was  very  young.  Had  he  had  a  little  more 
experience,  he  might  perhaps  have  found  means  to  brush  away  her 
tears  aud  his  own  doubts.  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  that  such  op- 
portunities should,  as  a  rule,  present  themselves  before  people  are 
old  enough  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

The  secret  of  all  this  change  of  conduct  was  not  far  to  seek.  Eva 
had  played  with  edged  to(Jls  till  she  cut  her  fingers  to  the  bone. 
The  dark-eyed  boj'^  who  danced  so  well  and  had  such  a  handsome, 
happy  face,  had  become  very  dear  to  her.  She  had  begun  by  play- 
ing with  him,  and  now,  alas  !  she  loved  him  better  than  anybody  in 
the  world.  That  was  the  sting  of  the  thing ;  she  had  fallen  in  love 
with  a  hoy  as  young  as  herself — a  boy,  too,  who,  so  far  as  she  was 
aware,  had  no  particular  prospects  in  life.  It  was  humiliating  to 
her  pride  to  think  that  she,  who  had  already,  in  the  few  months 
that  she  had  been  "  out"  in  London,  before  her  cousins  rose  up  and 
cast  her  forth,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one  or  two  men  of  mid- 
dle age  aud  established  position  at  her  feet,  aud  the  further  satis- 
faction of  requesting  them  to  kneel  there  no  more,  should  in  the  up- 
shot have  to  strike  her  colors  to  a  boy  of  twenty-one,  even  though 
he  did  stand  six  feet  high,  and  had  more  wits  in  his  young  head 
and  more  love  in  his  young  heart  than  all  her  middle-aged  admirers 
put  together. 

Perhaps,  though  she  was  a  woman  grown,  she  was  not  herself 
quite  old  enough  to  appreciate  the  great  advantage  it  is  to  any 
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girl  to  stamp  her  imago  upon  the  heart  of  the  man  she  loves  while 
the  wax  in  yet  soft  and  nndefaced  by  the  half-worn-out  marks  of 
many  shallow  dies  ;  perhaps  slie  did  not  know  what  a  blessing  it  is 
to  be  able  to  really  love  a  man  at  all,  young,  middle-aged,  or  old. 
Many  women  wait  till  they  cannot  love  without  shame  to  make 
that  discovery.  Pcrhaj)8  she  for<;()t  that  Ernest's  youth  was  a  fault 
that  would  mend  day  by  day,  and  he  had  abilities,  which,  if  she 
would  consent  to  inspire  them,  might  lead  him  to  great  things. 
At  any  rate,  two  facts  remained  in  her  mind  after  much  thinking: 
she  loved  him  with  all  her  heart,  and  she  was  ashamed  of  it. 

But  as  yet  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  any  fixed  course. 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  crush  j)oor  Ernest,  to  tell  him  that  his 
pretensions  were  ridiculous,  to  send  him  away^  or  to  go  away  her- 
self, and  so  to  make  an  end  of  a  position  that  she  felt  was  getting 
absurd,  and  which  we  may  be  sure  her  elder  sister  Florence  did 
nothing  to  make  more  pleasant.  But  she  could  not  do  it,  that  was 
the  long  and  short  of  the  matter.  The  idea  of  living  without 
Ernest  made  her  feel  cold  all  over ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  only 
hours  that  she  really  did  live  were  the  hours  that  they  spent  to- 
gether, and  that  when  he  went  away  he  took  her  heart  with  him. 
No,  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  that ;  the  thought  was  too 
cruel.  Then  there  was  the  other  alternative,  to  encourage  him  a 
little  and  become  engaged  to  him,  to  brave  everything  for  his  sake. 
But  as  yet  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  that  either. 

Eva  Ceswick  was  very  loving,  very  sweet,  and  very  good,  but 
she  did  not  possess  a  determined  mind. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

DEEPER  YET. 

While  Ernest  was  wooing  and  Eva  doubting.  Time,  whose  in- 
terest in  earthly  affairs  is  that  of  the  sickle  to  the  growing  crop, 
went  on  his  way  as  usual. 

The  end  of  August  came,  as  it  has  come  so  many  thousand  times 
since  this  globe  gave  its  first  turn  in  space,  as  it  will  come  for  many 
thousand  times  more,  till  at  last,  its  appointed  course  run  out,  the 
world  darkens,  quivers,  and  grows  still ;  and,  behold,  Ernest  was 
still  wooing,  Eva  still  doubting. 

One  evening — it  was  a  very  beautiful  evening — this  pair  were 
walking  together  on  the  sea-shore.  Whether  they  met  by  appoint- 
ment or  by  accident  does  not  matter;  they  did  meet,  and  there 
they  were,  strolling  along  together,  as  fully  charged  wiMi  intense 
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feeling  as  a  tliunder-cloud  witli  electricity,  and  almost  as  quiet. 
The  storm  bad  not  yet  burst. 

To  listen  to  tbe  talk  of  these  two,  they  might  have  met  for  the 
first  time  yesterday.     It  was  chiefly  about  the  weather. 

Presently,  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings,  they  came  to  a  little 
sailing-boat  drawn  up  upon  the  beach — not  far  up,  however,  just 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  waves.  By  this  boat,  in  an  attitude  of  in- 
tense contemplation,  there  stood  an  ancient  mariner.  His  hands 
were  in  his  pockets,  his  pipe  was  in  his  mouth,  his  eyes  were  lixed 
upon  the  deep.  Apparently  he  did  not  notice  their  approach  till 
they  were  within  two  yards  of  him.  Then  he  turned,  "  dashed  " 
himself,  and  asked  the  lady,  with  a  pull  of  his  grizzled  forelock,  if 
she  would  not  take  a  sail. 

Ernest  looked  surprised, 

"  How's  the  wind  ?"  he  asked. 

"Straight  offshore,  sir;  will  turn  with  tlie  turn  of  the  tide,  sir, 
and  bring  you  back." 

"  Will  you  come  for  a  bit  of  a  sail,  Eva  f " 

"  Oh  no,  thank  you.  I  must  be  getting  home ;  it  ia  seven 
o'clock." 

"  There  is  no  hurry  for  you  to  get  home.  Your  aunt  and  Flor- 
ence have  gone  to  tea  with  the  Smythes." 

"  Indeed,  I  cannot  come ;  I  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing." 

Her  words  were  unequivocal,  but  the  ancient  mariner  put  a 
strange  interpretation  upon  them.  First  he  hauled  up  the  little 
sail,  and  then,  placing  his  brown  hands  against  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  he  rested  his  weight  upon  them,  and  caused  her  to  travel  far 
enough  into  the  waves  to  float  her  bow. 

"  Now,  miss." 

"  I  am  not  coming,  indeed." 

"  Nbiv,  miss." 

"  I  will  not  come,  Ernest." 

"  Come,"  said  Ernest,  quietly  holding  out  his  hand  to  help  her 
in. 

She  took  it  and  got  in.  Ernest  and  the  mariner  gave  a  strong 
shove,  and  as  the  light  boat  took  the  water  the  former  leaped  in, 
and  at  the  same  second  a  x^uff  of  wind  caught  the  sail  and  took 
them  ten  yards  out  or  more. 

"  Why,  the  sailor  is  left  behind!"  said  Eva. 

Ernest  gave  a  twist  to  the  tiller  to  get  the  boat's  head  straight 
off  shore,  and  then  leisurely  looked  round.  The  mariner  was  stand- 
ing as  they  had  found  him,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  deep. 

"  He  doesn't  seem  to  mind  it,"  he  said,  meditatively. 

''Yes,  but  I  do;  you  must  go  back  and  fetch  him." 
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ThiiH  api)f>aled  to,  Ernest  vrcnt  tlirongh  rottic  violcut  manceuvros 
wHh  tlio  tiller,  without  producing  any  marked  clTect  ou  the  course 
of  the  boat,  wliich  by  this  time  had  got  out  of  the  shelter  of  the 
clili",  and  was  bowling  aloug  merrily. 

"  Wait  till  we  get  clear  of  the  draught  from  the  cliff,  and  I  will 
bring  her  round." 

\h\t  when  at  last  they  were  clear  of  the  draught  from  the  cliff, 
and  he  slowly  got  her  head  round,  lo  and  behold,  the  mariner  had 
vanislKul ! 

*'  How  unfortunate!"  said  Ernest,  getting  her  head  towards  the 
open  sea  again  ;  "  he  has  probably  gone  to  his  tea." 

Eva  tried  hard  to  get  angry,  but  somehow  she  could  not;  she  only 
euc('eed(Ml  in  laughing. 

''  If  I  thought  you  had  done  this  on  purpose,  I  would  never  come 
out  with  you  again." 

Ernest  looked  horrified.  "  On  purpose !"  he  said,  and  the  subject 
dropped. 

They  were  sitting  side  by  side  in  the  stern-sheets  of  the  boat,  and 
the  sun  was  just  dipping  all  red-hot  into  the  ocean.  Under  the 
lee  of  the  cliff  there  were  cool  shadows,  before  them  was  a  path  of 
glory  that  led  to  a  golden  gate.  The  air  was  very  sweet,  and  for 
those  two  all  the  world  was  lovely  ;  there  was  no  sorrow  ou  the 
earth,  there  were  no  storms  upon  the  sea. 

Eva  took  off  her  hat  and  let  the  sweet  breeze  play  upon  her  brow. 
Then  she  leaned  over  the  side,  and,  dipping  her  hand  into  the  cool 
water,  watched  the  little  track  it  made. 

''Eva." 

"  Yes,  Ernest." 

"  Do  you  know  I  am  going  away  ?'* 

The  hand  was  withdrawn  with  a  start. 

"  Going  .away  !  when  ?" 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow,  to  France." 

"And  when  are  you  coming  back  again?'' 

"  I  think  that  depends  upon  you,  Eva." 

The  hand  went  back  into  the  water.  They  were  a  mile  or 
more  from  the  shore  now.  Ernest  manipulated  the  sail  and  tiller 
so  as  to  sail  slowly  parallel  with  the  coast-line.  Then  he  spoke 
again. 

*'  Eva." 

No  answer. 

"  Eva,  for  God's  sake  look  at  me  !" 

There  was  souiething  in  his  voice  tliat  forced  her  to  obey.  She 
took  her  hand  out  of  the  water  and  turned  her  eyes  on  to  his  face. 
It  was  pale,  and  the  lips  were  quivering. 

"  I  love  you,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  choked  voice. 
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She  grew  angry,     "Why  did  you  bring  me  here!    I  will  go  home. 

This  is  nonsense  ;  you  are  nothing  but  a  boy !" 

There  are  moments  in  life  when  the  human  face  is  capable  of 
conveying  a  more  intense  and  vivid  impression  than  any  words, 
when  it  seems  to  speak  to  the  very  soul  in  a  language  of  its  own. 
And  so  it  was  with  Ernest  now ;  he  made  no  answer  to  her  re- 
proaches, but  if  that  were  possible,  his  features  grew  paler  yet, 
and  his  eyes,  shining  like  stars,  fixed  themselves  upon  her,  and 
drew  her  to  him.  And  what  they  said  she  and  he  knew  alone, 
nor  could  any  words  convey  it,  for  the  tongue  in  which  they 
talked  is  not  spoken  in  this  world. 

A  moment  still  she  wavered,  fighting  against  the  sweet  mastery 
of  his  will  with  all  her  woman's  strength,  and  then — O  Heaven !  it 
was  done,  and  his  arms  were  round  about  her,  her  head  upon  hia 
breast,  and  her  voice  was  lost  in  sobs  and  broken  words  of  love. 

Oh,  radiant- winged  hour  of  more  than  mortal  joy,  the  hearts 
where  thou  hast  lit  will  know  when  their  time  comes  that  they 
have  not  beat  quite  in  vain ! 

And  so  they  sat,  those  two,  quite  silent,  for  there  seemed  to  be 
no  need  for  speech ;  words  could  not  convey  half  they  had  to  say, 
and,  indeed,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  their  lips  were  for  the  most 
part  otherwise  employed. 

Meanwhile  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  golden  moon  arose  over 
the  quiet  sea,  and  turned  their  little  ship  to  silver.  Eva  gently 
disengaged  herself  from  his  arms,  and  half  rose  to  look  at  it ;  she 
had  never  thought  it  half  so  beautiful  before.  Ernest  looked  at 
it  too.     It  is  a  way  that  lovers  have. 

"  Do  you  know  the  lines  ?"  he  said  ;  "  I  think  I  can  say  them  : 

"  '  With  a  swifter  inotiou, 

Out  upon  the  ocean, 
Heaven  above  and  round  us,  and  you  alone  with  me; 

Heaven  around  and  o'er  us, 

The  Infinite  before  us. 
Floating  on  forever,  upon  the  flowing  sea.' " 

"  Go  on,"  she  said,  softly. 

" '  What  time  is  it,  dear,  now  ? 

We  are  in  the  ^ear  now 
Of  the  New  Creation,  one  million,  two  or  three ; 

But  where  are  we  now,  love  ? 

We  are,  as  I  trow,  love. 
In  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  upon  the  Crystal  Sea.'  " 

"  That  is  how  I  hope  it  may  be  with  us,  dear,"  she  said,  taking 
his  hand  as  the  last  words  passed  hh  lips. 

"  Are  you  happy  now  ?"  he  asked  her. 

"  Yes,  Ernest,  I  am  happy  indeed.  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall 
ever  be  so  happy  again;  certainly  I  never  was  so  happy  before. 
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Do  yoii  know,  dear,  I  wish  to  tell  yon  so,  that  you  may  see  how 
mean  I  have  been — I  have  fought  h()  liard  against  my  love  for  you  V* 

He  looked  pained.     ''  Why  ?"  he  aaked. 

"1  will  tell  you  quite  truly,  Ernest — because  you  are  so  young. 
I  was  ashamed  to  fall  in  love  with  a  boy,  and  yet  you  see,  dear,  you 
have  been  too  strong  for  me." 

"  Why,  there  is  no  difference  in  our  ages." 

"Ah,  Ernest,  but  I  am  a  woman,  and  ever  so  much  older  than 
you.  We  age  so  much  quicker,  you  know.  I  feel  about  old  enough 
to  be  your  mother,"  she  said,  with  a  pretty  assumption  of  dignity. 

"And  I  feel  quite  old  enough  to  be  your  lover,"  he  replied,  im- 
pertin(;ntly. 

"  So  it  seems.  But,  Ernest,  if  three  months  ago  anybo<ly  had 
told  me  that  I  should  be  in  love  to-day  with  a  boy  of  twenty-one,  I 
would  uot  have  believed  them.  Dear,  I  have  given  you  all  my 
heart;  you  will  not  betray  it,  will  you?  You  know  very  young 
men  are  apt  to  change  their  minds." 

He  liushed  a  little  as  he  auswered,  feeling  that  it  wa«  tiresome 
to  have  the  unlucky  fact  that  he  was  only  twenty-one  so  persistent- 
ly thrnst  before  him. 

"Then  they  are  young  men  who  have  not  had  the  honor  of  win- 
ning your  affections.  A  man  who  had  once  loved  you  could  never 
forget  you.  Indeed,  it  is  more  likely  that  you  will  forget  me  ;  yoa 
will  have  plenty  of  temptation  to  do  so." 

She  saw  that  she  had  vexed  him.  "  Don't  be  angry,  dear ;  hut 
you  see  the  position  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and,  if  I  could  not  be 
quite  sure  of  you,  it  would  be  intolerable." 

"  My  darling,  you  may  be  as  sure  of  me  as  woman  can  be  of  man ; 
but  don't  begin  your  doubts  over  again.  They  are  settled  now. 
Let  us  be  quite  happy  just  this  one  evening.  No  doubt  there  are 
plenty  coming  when  we  shall  not  be  able  to." 

And  so  they  kissed  each  other  and  sailed  on,  homeward,  alas  I  for 
it  was  getting  late,  and  were  perfectly  happy. 

Presently  they  drew  near  the  shore,  aud  there,  at  the  identical 
spot  where  they  had  left  him,  stood  the  aucient  mariner.  His 
hands  were  in  his  pockets,  his  pipe  was  in  his  mouth,  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  deep. 

Ernest  grounded  the  little  boat  skilfully  enough,  and  jumping 
over  the  bow  he  and  the  mariner  pulled  it  up.  Theu  Eva  got  out, 
and  as  she  did  so  she  thought,  in  the  moonlight,  she  noticed  some- 
thing resembling  a  twinkle  in  the  latter's  ancient  eye.  She  felt 
confused — there  is  nothing  so  confusing  as  a  guilty  conscience — 
and  to  cover  her  confusion  plunged  into  conversation — while  Ernest 
was  finding  some  money  to  pay  for  the  boat. 

"  Do  you  often  let  boats?"  she  asked. 
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"No,  mi88,  only  to  Mr.  Ernest  in  a  general  way"  (so  that  wicked 
Ernest  had  set  a  trap  to  catch  her). 

"  Oh,  then,  I  suppose  you  go  out  fishing  f" 

"  No,  miss,  only  for  rikkratiou,  like." 

"Then  what  do  you  do?" — she  was  getting  curious  on  the  point. 

"Times  I  does  nothing;  times  I  stands  on  the  heach  and  sees 
things ;  times  I  runs  cheeses,  miss." 

"Run  cheeses!" 

"  Yes,  miss,  Dutch  ones." 

"  He  means  that  he  brings  cargoes  of  Dutch  cheeses  to  Harwich." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Eva. 

Ernest  paid  the  man,  and  they  turned  to  go.  She  had  not  got 
many  yards  when  she  felt  a  heavy  hand  laid  upon  her  shoulder. 
Turning  round  in  astonishment  she  perceived  the  mariner. 

"  I  say,  miss,"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

"  Well,  what  ?" 

"  Niver  you  eat  the  rind  of  a  Dutch  cheese.     I  says  it  as  knows." 

Eva  never  forgot  his  advice. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MR.  CARDUS   UNFOLDS  HIS  PLANS. 

"  Ernest,"  said  Mr.  Cardus  on  the  morning  following  the  events 
described  in  the  previous  chapter,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you  in  my 
office — and  you,  too,  Jeremy." 

They  both  followed  him  into  his  room,  wondering  what  was  up. 
He  sat  down  and  so  did  they,  and  then,  as  was  his  habit,  letting 
his  eyes  stray  over  every  part  of  their  persons  except  their  ftices,  he 
beg^n : 

"  It  is  time  that  you  two  fellows  took  to  doing  something  for 
yourselves.  You  must  not  learn  to  be  idle  men,  not  that  most 
young  men  require  much  teaching  in  that  way.  What  do  you- pro- 
pose to  do  ?" 

Jeremy  and  Ernest  stared  at  one  another  rather  blankly,  but  ap- 
parently Mr.  Cardus  did  not  expect  an  answer ;  at  any  rate  he 
went  on  before  either  of  them  could  frame  one. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  know,  never  gave  the  matter  any  considera- 
tion probably;  quite  content  to  obey  the  Bible  literally,  and  take 
no  thought  for  the  morrow.  Well,  it  is  lucky  that  you  have  some- 
body to  think  for  you.  Now  I  will  tell  what  I  propose  for  you 
both.  I  want  you,  Ernest,  to  go  to  the  bar.  It  is  a  foolish  profes- 
sion for  most  young  men  to  take  to,  but  it  will  not  be  so  in  your 
case,  because,  as  it  happens,  if  you  show  yourself  capable,  I  shall 
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l)y  de^eos  be  able  to  put  a  good  deal  of  business  in  your  bands — 
Chaucery  business — for  I  have  little  to  do  witb  any  otlier.  I  dare 
say  tbat  you  will  wonder  where  the  business  is  to  come  from.  I 
don't  seem  to  do  very  much  here,  do  I  ?  with  a  mn<l  old  hnnfing 
man  as  a  chjrk,  and  Dorothy  to  copy  my  private  letters;  but  1  do, 
for  all  that.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  both  in  fonfidence  that  this 
place  is  only  the  head-centre  of  my  business.  I  have  another  office 
in  London,  another  at  Ipswich,  and  another  at  Norwich,  though 
they  all  carry  on  business  under  ditteront  nain<s  ;  besides  which  I 
have  other  agencies  of  a  ditlerent  nature.  But  all  this  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  I  have  communicated  with  Aster,  the  great  Chan- 
cery man,  and  he  will  have  a  vacancy  in  his  chambers  next  term. 
Let  me  see — term  begins  on  November  2d  ;  I  propose,  Ernest,  to 
write  to-day  to  enter  you  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  I  shall  make  you  an 
allowance  of  three  hundred  a  year,  which  you  must  clearly  under- 
stand you  must  not  exceed.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  aboat 
the  matter." 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  nncle/'  began  Ernest, 
fervently,  for  since  the  previous  evening  he  had  clearly  realized 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  a  beginning  of  doing  some- 
thing. 

But  his  uncle  cut  him  short. 

•"  All  right,  Ernest,  we  will  understand  all  that.  Now,  Jeremy, 
for  you.  I  propose  that  you  shall  be  articled  to  me,  and  if  you 
Avork  well  and  prove  useful,  it  is  my  intention  in  time  to  admit  you 
to  a  share  of  the  business.  In  order  that  you  may  not  feel  entirely 
dei)endent,  it  is  ray  further  intention  to  make  you  an  allowance 
also,  on  the  amount  of  which  I  have  not  yet  settled." 

Jeremy  groaned  in  spirit  at  the  thought  of  becoming  a  lawyer, 
even  with  a  "share  of  the  business,"  but  he  remembered  his  con- 
versation with  Dorothy,  and  thanked  Mr.  Cardus  with  the  best 
grace  that  ho  could  muster. 

"  All  right,  then ;  I  will  have  the  articles  prepared  at  once,  and 
you  can  take  to  your  stool  in  the  office  next  week.  I  think  that  is 
all  I  have  to  say." 

Acting  on  this  hint  the  pair  were  departing,  Jeremy  in  the  deep- 
est state  of  depression,  induced  by  the  near  prospect  of  that  stool, 
when  Mr.  Cardus  called  Ernest  back. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  something  else,"  he  said,  thought- 
fully.    "  Shut  the  door." 

Ernest  ttirned  cold  down  his  back,  and  wondered  if  his  uncle 
could  have  heard  anything  about  Eva.  He  had  the  full  intention 
of  speaking  to  him  about  the  matter,  but  it  would  bo  awkward  to 
bo  boarded  himself  before  he  had  made  up  his  mind  what  to  say. 
He  shut  the  door,  and  then  walking  to  the  glass  entrance  to  the 
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orchid-blooming  house,  stood  lookiug  at  the  flowers,  and  waiting 
for  Mr.  Cardus  to  begin.  But  he  did  not  begin;  he  seemed  to  be 
lost  in  thought. 

"  Well,  uncle,"  he  said,  at  last. 

"  It  is  a  delicate  business,  Ernest,  but  I  may  as  well  get  it  over. 
I  am  going  to  make  a  request  of  you,  a  request  to  which  I  beg  you 
will  give  me  no  immediate  answer,  for  from  its  nature  it  will  re- 
quire the  most  anxious  and  careful  consideration.  I  want  yon  to 
listen  and  say  nothing.  You  can  give  me  your  answer  when  you 
come  back  from  abroad.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  tell  you  that  it 
is  a  matter  that  I  trust  you  will  not  disappoint  me  in ;  indeed,  I 
do  not  think  that  you  could  be  so  cruel  as  to  do  so.  I  must  also 
tell  you  that  if  you  do,  you  must  prepare  to  be  a  great  loser,  finan- 
cially speaking." 

"  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea  what  you  are  driving  at,  uncle," 
said  Ernest,  turning  from  the  glass  door  to  speak. 

"  I  know  you  have  not.  I  will  tell  you.  Listen  ;  I  will  tell  you 
a  little  story.  Many  years  ago  a  great  misfortune  overtook  me,  a 
misfortune  so  great  that  it  struck  me  as  lightning  sometimes  does  a 
tree ;  it  left  the  bark  sound,  but  turned  the  heart  to  ashes.  Never 
mind  what  the  details  were,  they  were  nothing  out  of  the  common; 
such  things  sometimes  happen  to  men  and  women.  Tbe  blow  was 
so  severe  that  it  almost  turned  my  brain,  so  from  that  day  I  gave 
myself  to  revenge.  It  sounds  melodramatic,  but  there  was  nothing 
of  that  sort  about  it.  I  had  been  cruelly  wronged,  and  I  deter- 
mined that  those  who  had  wronged  me  should  taste  of  their  own 
medicine.  With  the  exception  of  one  man  they  have  done  so.  He 
has  escaped  me  for  a  time,  but  he  is  doomed.  To  pass  on.  The 
woman  who  caused  the  trouble  —  for  wherever  there  is  trouble, 
there  is  generally  a  woman  who  causes  it — had  children.  Those 
children  are  Dorothy  and  her  brother.  I  adopted  them.  As  time 
went  on  I  grew  to  love  the  girl  for  her  likeness  to  her  mother. 
The  boy  I  never  loved ;  to  this  hour  I  cannot  like  him,  though  he 
is  a  gentleman,  which  his  father  never  was.  I  can,  however,  hon- 
estly say  that  I  have  done  my  duty  by  him.  1  have  told  you  all 
this  in  order  that  you  may  understand  the  request  which  I  am  go- 
ing to  make.  I  trust  to  you  nes^er  to  speak  of  it,  and  if  you  can  to 
forget  it.     And  now  for  the  request  itself." 

Ernest  looked  up  wonderingly. 

"  It  is  my  most  earnest  desire  that  you  should  marry  Dorothy." 

His  listener  started  violently,  turned  quite  pale,  and  opened  his 
lips  to  speak.     Mr.  Cardus  lifted  his  hand  and  went  on  : 

"Remember  what  I  asked  you.  Pray  say  nothing  ;  only  listen. 
Of  course  I  cannot  force  you  into  this  or  any  other  marriage.  I 
can  only  beg  you  to  give  heed  to  my  wishes,  knowing  that  they 
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■will  in  every  way  prove  to  yonr  advantage.  That  girl  has  a  heart 
of  gold;  and  ifyon  niairy  \hv  you  shall  inherit  nearly  all  my  fort- 
une, which  is  now  very  lar^i;.  1  have  ohserved  that  you  have  late- 
ly been  about  a  great  deal  with  Eva  Ceswiek.  She  i«  a  handsome 
woman,  and  very  likely  has  taken  some  hold  upon  your  fancy.  1 
warn  you  that  any  entanglement  in  that  direction  would  be  luost 
disagreeable  to  me,  and  would  to  a  great  extent  destroy  your  pros- 
pects, so  far  as  I  am  conceined." 

Again  Ernest  was  about  to  speak,  and  again  his  uncle  stopped 
bim. 

"I  want  no  confidences,  Ernest,  and  had  much  ratlier  that  no 
Avords  pass  between  us  that  we  might  afterwards  regret.  And  now 
I  understand  that  you  are  going  abroad  with  your  friend  Hatty  for 
a  couple  of  months.  When  you  return  you  shall  give  mo  your  an- 
swer about  Dorothy.  In  the  mean  while  here  is  a  check  for  your 
expenses;  what  is  over  you  can  spend  as  you  like.  Perhaps  you 
have  some  bills  to  pay." 

He  gave  him  a  folded  check,  and  then  went  on  : 

"  Now  leave  me,  as  I  am  busy." 

Ernest  walked  out  of  the  room  in  a  perfect  maze.  In  the  yard 
he  mechanically  unfohh'd  the  check.  It  was  for  a  large  sum — two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  He  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  began  to 
reflect  upon  Lis  position,  which  was  about  as  painful  as  a  position 
can  well  be.  Truly  he  was  on  the  liorns  of  a  dilemma ;  probably 
before  he  was  much  older,  one  of  them  would  have  pierced  him. 
For  a  moment  he  was  about  to  return  to  his  uncle  and  tell  him  all 
the  truth,  but  on  reflection  he  could  not  see  what  was  to  be  gained 
by  such  a  course.  At  any  rate,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  must  first 
consult  Eva,  wliom  he  had  airanged  to  meet  on  the  beach  at  three 
o'clock  ;  there  was  nobody  else  whom  he  could  consult,  for  he  was 
shy  of  talking  about  Eva  to  Jeremy  or  Dolly. 

The  rest  of  that  morning  went  very  ill  for  Ernest,  but  three  o'clock 
came  at  last,  and  found  him  at  the  trysting-place. 

About  a  mile  on  the  farther  side  of  Kesterwick,  that  is,  two  miles 
or  so  from  Titheburgh  Abbey,  the  clift"  jutted  out  into  the  sea  in  a 
way  that  corresponded  very  curiously  with  the  little  promontory 
known  as  Dum's  Ness,  the  reason  of  its  resistance  to  the  action  of 
the  waves  being  that  it  was  at  this  spot  composed  of  an  upcrop  of 
rock  of  a  nu)re  durable  nature  than  the  sandstone  and  pebbles  t)f 
the  remainder  of  the  line  of  clitf.  Just  at  the  point  of  this  promon- 
tory the  waves  had  worn  a  hollow  in  the  rock  that  was  locally  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  the  cave.  For  two  hours  or  more  at  high  tide 
this  hollow  was  under  water,  and  it  was,  therefore,  impossible  to 
pass  the  headland  except  by  boat;  but  during  the  rest  of  the  day 
it  formed  a  convenient  grotto  or  trysting-place,  the  more  so  as  any- 
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body  sitting  in  it  was  quite  invisible  either  from  the  beach,  the  cliff 
above,  or  indeed,  unless  the  boat  was  quite  close  in-shore,  the  sea  in 
front. 

Here  it  was  that  Ernest  had  arranged  to  meet  Eva,  and  on  turn- 
iug  the  rocky  corner  of  the  cave  he  found  her  sitting  on  a  mass  of 
falleu  vock  waiting  for  him.  At  the  sight  of  her  beautiful  form  he 
forgot  all  his  troubles,  and  when  rising  to  greet  him,  blushing  like 
tbe  dawn,  she  lifted  her  pure  face  for  him  to  kiss,  there  was  not  a 
happier  lad  in  England.  Then  she  made  room  for  him  beside  her 
— the  rock  was  just  wide  enough  for  two — and  he  placed  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  she  laid  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  they  were  very  liappy. 

'*  You  are  early,"  he  said,  at  last. 

*' Yes ;  I  wanted  to  get  away  from  Florence  and  have  a  good 
thiuk.  You  have  no  idea  how  unpleasant  she  is  ;  she  seems  to  know 
everything.  For  instance,  she  knew  that  we  went  out  sailing  to- 
gether last  evening,  for  this  morning  at  breakfast  she  said,  in  the 
most  cheerful  way  that  she  hoped  that  I  enjoyed  my  moonlight  sail 
last  night." 

"  The  deuce  she  did !  and  what  did  you  say  ?" 

"  1  said  that  I  enjoyed  it  very  much,  and  luckily,  my  aunt  did  not 
take  any  notice." 

"  Why  did  you  not  say  at  once  that  we  were  engaged  ?  We  are 
engaged,  you  know." 

"  Yes — that  is,  I  suppose  so." 

"  Suppose  so  !  There  is  no  supposition  about  it.  At  least,  if  we 
are  not  engaged,  what  are  we  ?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  Ernest,  it  sounds  so  absurd  to  say  that  one  is  en- 
gaged to  a  boy !  I  love  you,  Ernest,  love  you  dearly,  but  how  can  I 
say  that  I  am  engaged  to  you  ?" 

Ernest  rose  in  great  wrath.  "  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Eva,  if  I  am 
not  good  enough  to  acknowledge,  I  am  not  good  enough  to  have 
anything  to  do  with.  A  boy, indeed;  I  am  one-and-twenty ;  that 
is  full  age.  Confound  it  all,  you  are  always  talking  about  my  being 
so  young,  just  as  though  I  could  not  get  old  fast  enough.  Can't  you 
wait  for  me  a  year  or  two  ?"  he  asked,  with  tears  of  mortification 
in  his  eyes. 

"  O  Ernest,  Ernest,  do  be  reasonable,  there's  a  dear  ;  what  is  the 
good  of  getting  angry  and  making  me  wretched  *  Come  and  sit 
down  here,  dear,  and  tell  me,  am  /  not  worth  a  little  patience  ? 
There  is  not  the  slightest  possibility,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  of  our  get- 
ting married  at  present ;  so  the  question  is,  if  it  is  of  any  use  to 
trumpet  an  engagement  that  will  only  make  us  the  object  of  a  great 
deal  of  gossip,  and  which,  perhaps,  your  uncle  would  not  like  ?" 

"  Oh,  by  Jove !"  he  said,  "  that  reminds  me,"  and  sitting  down  be- 
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Bide  lier  again  ho  told  tier  the  story  of  tlie  interview  with  his  uncle. 
She  listened  in  silence. 

"This  is  all  very  bad,"  she  said  when  he  had  finished. 

"Yes,  it  is  bad  enough;   but  what  is  to  l)e  done?" 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  at  present." 

"Shall  I  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  hiiu?" 

"  No,  no,  not  now  ;  it  will  only  make  matters  worse.  We  must 
wait,  dear.  You  nnist  go  abroad  for  a  couple  of  months,  as  you  had 
arranged,  and  then  when  you  come  back  we  must  see  what  can  l)e 
done." 

"  But,  my  dearest,  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  j'ou  ;  it  makes  my  heart 
ache  to  think  of  it." 

"Dear,  I  kjiow  that  it  is  hard  ;  but  it  must  be  done.  You  could 
not  stop  here  now  very  well  without  speaking  about  our — our  en- 
gagement, and  to  do  that  would  only  be  to  bring  your  uncle's  angrr 
on  you.  No,  you  had  better  go  away,  Ernest,  and  meanwhile  I  will 
try  to  get  into  Mr.  Cardus's  good  graces,  and,  if  I  fail,  then  when 
you  come  back  we  must  agree  upon  some  plan.  Perhaps  by  that 
time  you  will  take  your  uncle's  view  of  the  matter  and  want  to 
marry  Dorothy.  She  would  make;  you  a  better  wife  than  I  shall, 
Ernest,  my  dear." 

"  Eva,  how  can  you  say  such  things  ;  it  is  not  kind  of  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  why  not  ?  It  is  true.  Oh  yes,  I  know  that  I  am  better- 
looking,  and  that  is  what  you  men  always  think  of,  but  she  has 
more  brains,  more  fixitj^  of  mind,  and,  perhaps,  for  all  I  know,  more 
heart  than  I  have,  though  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  feel  as  if  I  was 
all  heart  just  now.  Really,  Ernest,  you  had  better  transfer  your  al- 
legiance. Give  me  up,  and  forget  me,  dear ;  it  will  save  you  much 
trouble.  I  know  that  there  is  trouble  coming  ;  it  is  in  the  air. 
Better  marry  Dorothy,  and  leave  me  to  fight  my  sorrow  out  alone. 
I  will  release  you,  Ernest,"  and  she  began  to  cry  at  the  bare  idea. 

"I  shall  wait  to  give  you  up  until  you  have  given  me  up,"  said 
Ernest,  when  he  had  found  means  to  stop  her  tears ;  "  and,  as  for 
forgetting  yon,  I  can  never  do  that.  Please,  dear,  don't  talk  so  any 
more  ;  it  pains  me." 

"  Very  well, Ernest ;  then  let  us  vow  eternal  fidelity  instead  ;  but, 
my  dear,  I  know  that  1  si)all  bring  you  trouble." 

"It  is  the  price  that  men  have  always  paid  for  the  smiles  of  wom- 
en like  you,"  he  answered.  "Trouble  nniy  come — so  be  it,  let  it 
come  ;  at  any  rate,  I  have  the  consciousness  of  your  love.  When  I 
have  lost  that,  then  and  then  only  shall  1  think  that  I  have  bought 
you  too  dear." 

lu  the  course  of  his  after-life  these  words  often  came  back  to 
Ernest's  mind. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

GOOD-BY. 

There  are  some  scenes,  trivial  euough  very  likely  in  themselves, 
that  yet  retain  a  peculiar  power  of  standing-  out  in  sharp  relief,  as 
we  cast  our  mind's  eye  down  the  long  vista  of  our  past.  The  group 
of  events  with  which  these  particular  scenes  were  connected  may 
have  long  ago  vanished  from  our  mental  sight,  or  faded  into  a  dim 
and  misty  uniformity,  and  be  as  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other  as  the  trees  of  a  forest  viewed  from  a  height.  But  here  and 
there  an  event,  a  sensation,  or  a  face  will  stand  out  as  perfectly  clear 
as  if  it  had  been  at  that  moment  experienced,  felt,  or  seen.  Per- 
haps it  is  only  some  scene  of  our  childhood,  such  as  a  fish  darting 
beneath  a  rustic  bridge,  and  the  ripple  which  its  motion  left  upon 
the  water.  We  have  seen  many  larger  fish  dart  in  many  fine  rivers 
since  then,  and  have  forgotten  them,  but  somehow  that  one  little 
fish  has  kept  awake  in  the  storehouse  of  our  brain,  where  most 
tilings  sleep,  though  none  are  really  obliterated. 

It  was  in  this  clear  and  brilliant  fashion  that  every  little  detail 
of  the  scene  was  indelibly  photographed  on  Ernest's  mind  M'hen,  on 
the  morning  following  their  meeting  in  tlie  cave,  he  said  good-by  to 
Eva  before  he  went  abroad.  It  was  a  public  good-by,  for,  as  it  hap- 
pened, there  was  no  opportunity  for  the  lovers  to  meet  alone.  They 
were  all  gathered  in  the  little  drawing-room  at  the  Cottage ;  Miss 
Ceswick  seated  on  a  straight -backed  chair  in  the  bow- window; 
Ernest  on  one  side  of  the  round  table,  looking  intensely  uncomfort- 
able; Eva  on  the  other,  a  scrap-book  in  her  hand,  which  she  studi- 
ously kept  before  her  face ;  and  in  the  background,  leaning  care- 
lessly over  the  back  of  a  chair  in  such  a  way  that  her  own  face  could 
not  be  seen,  though  she  could  survey  everybody  else's,  was  Florence. 
Ernest,  from  where  he  sat,  could  just  make  out  the  outline  of  her 
olive  face,  and  the  quick  glance  of  her  brown  eyes. 

And  so  they  sat  for  a  long  time ;  but  what  was  said  he  could 
not  remember,  it  was  only  the  scene  that  imprinted  itself  upon  his 
memory. 

And  then  at  last  the  fatal  moment  came — he  knew  that  it  was 
time  to  go,  and  said  good-by  to  Mise  Ceswick,  who  made  some  re- 
mark about  his  good-fortune  in  going  to  France  and  Italy,  and 
warned  him  to  be  careful  not  to  lose  his  heart  to  a  foreign  girl. 
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Then  ho  crossed  thn  room  and  shook  hands  with  Florence,  who 
smiled  coolly  in  his  face,  and  read  hiin  through  with  her  piercing 
eyes;  and  last  of  all  came  to  Eva,  who  dropped  her  album  and  a 
pocket-handkerchief  in  her  confusion  as  she  njsc  to  give  him  her 
hand.  He  stooped  and  picked  them  up — the  album  h«;  placL-d  on 
the  table,  the  little  lace-edged  handkerchief  he  crumpled  n\)  in  the 
palm  of  his  left  hand  and  kept;  it  was  almost  the  only  souvenir 
he  had  of  her.  Then  he  took  her  hand,  and  for  a  moment  looked 
into  her  fiice.  It  wore  a  smile,  but  l)eneath  it  the  features  were 
wan  and  troubled.     It  was  so  hard  to  go. 

"  Well,  Ernest,"  said  Miss  Ceswick,  "you  two  are  taking  leave  of 
each  other  as  solemnly  as  though  you  were  never  going  to  meet 
again." 

"  Perhaps  they  never  will,"  said  Florence,  in  her  clear  voice  ;  and 
at  that  moment  Ernest  felt  as  though  he  hated  her. 

"  You  should  not  croak,  Florence  ;  it  is  unlucky,"  said  Miss  Ces- 
wick. 

Florence  smiled. 

Then  Ernest  drop[)ed  the  cold  hand,  and  turning,  left  the  room. 
Florence  followed  him,  and,  snatching  a  hat  from  the  pegs,  passed 
into  the  garden  before  him.  When  he  was  half-way  down  the  gar- 
den-walk, he  found  her  ostensibly  picking  some  carnations. 

'*  I  want  to  speak  to  you  for  a  minute,  Ernest,"  she  said;  "  turn 
this  waj'^  with  me,"  and  she  led  him  pa.st  the  bow-window,  down  a 
small  shrubbery- walk  about  twenty  paces  long.  ''  I  musit  offer  you 
my  congratulations,"  she  went  on.  "I  hope  that  you  two  will  be 
happy.     Such  a  handsome  pair  ought  to  be  happy,  you  know." 

"  Why,  Florence,  who  told  you  ?" 

"  Told  me  !  nobody  told  me.  I  have  seen  it  all  along.  Let  me  see, 
you  hrst  took  a  fancy  to  one  another  on  the  night  of  the  Smythes' 
dance,  when  she  gave  you  a  rose,  and  the  next  day  yon  saved  her 
life  quite  in  the  romantic  and  orthodox  way.  Well,  and  then  events 
took  their  natural  course,  till  one  evening  you  weut  out  sailing  to- 
gether in  a  boat.     Shall  I  go  on  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary,  Florence.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
how  you  know  all  these  things." 

She  had  stopped,  and  was  standing  slowly  picking  a  carnatiou 
to  pieces  leaf  by  leaf. 

"Don't  you?"  she  answered,  with  a  laugh.  "Lovers  are  blind; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  other  people  are.  I  have  been  thinking, 
Ernest,  that  it  is  very  fortunate  that  I  found  out  my  little  mistake 
before  you  discovered  yours.  Supposing  I  really  had  cared  lor  you, 
the  position  w^onld  have  been  awkward  now,  would  it  not  T" 

Ernest  was  forced  to  admit  that  it  would. 

"But  luckily,  you  see,  I  do  not.     I  am  only  your  true  friend  now, 
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Ernest ;  and  it  is  as  a  friend  that  I  wish  to  say  a  word  to  you  aboiifc 
Eva — a  word  of  warning." 

"Goon." 

"  You  love  Eva,  and  Eva  loves  you,  Ernest,  but  remember  this, 
she  is  weak  as  water.  She  always  was  so  from  a  child ;  those  beau- 
tiful women  often  are ;  nature  does  not  give  them  everything,  you 
see." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  What  I  say,  nothing  more.  She  is  very  weak,  and  you  must  not 
be  surprised  if  she  throw  you  over." 

"  Good  heavens,  Florence !  why,  she  loves  me  with  all  her  heart !" 

"  Yes ;  but  women  often  think  of  other  things  besides  their  hearts. 
But  there,  I  don't  want  to  frighten  you,  only  I  would  not  quite  pin 
all  my  faith  to  Eva's  constancy,  however  dearly  you  may  think  she 
loves  you.  Don't  look  so  distressed,  Ernest ;  I  did  not  wish  to  pain 
you.  And  remember  that,  if  any  difficulty  should  arise  between  Eva 
and  you,  you  will  always  have  me  on  your  side.  You  will  always 
think  of  me  as  your  true  friend,  won't  you,  Ernest  ?"  and  she  held 
out  her  hand. 

He  took  it.     "  Indeed  I  will,"  he  said. 

They  had  turned  now,  and  again  reached  the  bow-window,  one  of 
the  divisions  of  which  stood  open.  Florence  touched  his  arm  and 
pointed  into  the  room.  He  looked  in  through  the  open  window. 
Miss  Ceswick  had  gone,  but  Eva  was  still  at  her  old  place  by  the 
table.  Her  head  was  down  upon  the  table,  resting  on  the  album 
he  had  picked  up,  and  he  could  see  from  the  motion  of  her  shoul- 
ders that  she  was  sobbing  bitterly.  Presently  she  lifted  her  face — 
it  was  all  stained  with  tears — only,  however,  to  drop  it  again.  Er- 
nest made  a  motion  as  though  he  would  enter  the  house,  but  Flor- 
ence stopped  him. 

"Best  leave  her  alone,"  she  whispered;  and  then,  when  they 
were  well  past  the  window,  added  aloud :  "  I  am  sorry  that  you 
saw  her  like  that ;  if  you  should  never  meet  again,  or  be  separated 
for  a  very  long  time,  it  will  leave  a  painful  recollection  in  your 
mind.     Well,  good-by.     I  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  yourself." 

Ernest  shook  hands  in  silence — there  was  a  lump  in  his  throat, 
that  prevented  him  from  speaking — and  then  went  on  his  way,  feel- 
ing utterly  miserable.  As  for  Florence,  she  put  up  her  hand  to 
shade  her  keen  eyes  from  the  sun,  and  watched  him  till  he  turned 
the  corner  with  a  look  of  intense  love  and  longing,  which  slowly 
clianged  into  one  of  bitter  hate.  When  he  was  out  of  sight  she 
turned,  and  making  her  way  to  her  bedroom,  flung  herself  upon  the 
bed,  and  burying  her  face  in  the  pillow  to  stifle  the  sound  of  her 
sobbing,  gave  way  to  an  outburst  of  jealous  rage  that  was  almost 
awful  in  its  intensity. 
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Ernest  had  only  just  time  to  got  back  to  Diim's  Ness,  and  go 
throuj^h  the  form  of  eating  some  luncheon,  before  he  was  obliged 
to  start  to  catch  iiis  train.  Dorothy  had  packed  his  things,  and 
made  all  those  little  preparations  for  his  journey  that  women  think 
of,  so,  after  going  to  the  oflice  to  bid  good-b^'  to  his  uncle,  who 
shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  bade  him  not  forget  the  sub- 
ject of  their  conversation,  ho  had  nothing  to  do  but  jumi)  into  the 
cart  and  start.  In  the  sitting-room  ho  found  Dorothy  waiting  for 
him,  with  his  coat  and  gloves,  ahjo  Jeremy,  who  was  going  to  drive 
to  the  station  with  him.  He  put  ou  his  coat  in  silence  ;  they  were 
all  quite  silent;  indeed,  he  might  have  been  going  for  a  long  so- 
journ in  a  deadly  climate,  instead  of  a  two-months'  pleasure-tour, 
so  depressed  was  everybody. 

"  Good-by,  Doll  dear,"  he  said,  stooping  to  kiss  her,  but  she 
shrank  away  from  him.     In  another  minute  he  was  gone. 

At  the  station  a  word  or  two  about  Eva  passed  between  Jeremy 
and  himself. 

'*  Well,  Ernest,"  asked  the  former,  nervously,  "  have  you  pulled 
it  oil?" 

"  With  her  ?" 

"  Of  course  ;  who  else  ?" 

*'  Yes,  I  have.     But,  Jeremy — " 

"Well?" 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  say  anything  about  it  to  anybody  at  pres- 
ent." 

"  Very  good." 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,"  Ernest  went  on,  after  a  pause,  "  I  hope  you 
don't  mind  verj'  much." 

"  If  I  said  I  did  not  mind,  Ernest,"  ho  answered,  slowly  turning 
his  honest  eyes  full  on  to  his  friend's  face,  "I  should  be  telling  a 
lie.  But  I  do  say  this :  As  I  could  not  win  her  myself,  I  am  glad 
that  you  have,  because  next  to  her  I  think  I  love  you  better  than 
anybody  in  the  world.  You  always  had  the  luck,  and  I  wish  you 
joy.     Here's  the  train." 

Ernest  wrung  his  hand.  "  Thank  you,  old  chap,"  he  said ;  "  you 
are  a  downright  good  fellow,  and  a  good  friend  too.  I  know  I 
have  had  the  luck,  but  perhaps  it  is  going  to  turn.     Good-by." 

Ernest's  plans  were  to  sleep  in  London,  and  to  leave  ou  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  a  Wednesday,  for  Dieppe  via  Newhaven,  which 
phice  he  expected  to  reach  about  five  or  six  in  the  afternoon. 
There  he  was  to  meet  his  friend  on  Thursday,  when  they  were  to 
start  upon  their  tour  through  Normandy,  and  thence  wherever  their 
fancy  led  them. 

This  programme  he  carried  out  to  the  letter,  at  least  the  first 
part  of  it.     On  his  way  from  Liverpool  Street  Station  to  the  rooms 
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where  he  had  always  slept  on  the  few  occasions  that  he  had  been 
iu  Loudou,  his  hausom  passed  down  Fleet  Street,  and  got  blocked 
opposite  No.  19.  His  eye  caught  the  number,  and  he  woudered 
what  there  was  about  it  fauiiliar  to  liim.  Then  he  remembered 
that  No.  19  Fleet  Street  was  the  address  of  Messrs.  Gosliugs  & 
Shaipe,  the  baukers  on  whom  his  uncle  had  given  him  the  check 
for  £250.  Bethinking  himself  that  he  might  as  well  cash  it,  he 
stopped  the  cab  and  entered  the  bank.  As  he  did  so,  the  cashier 
was  just  leaving  his  desk,  for  it  was  past  closing  hour;  but  he 
conrteously  took  Ernest's  crossed  check,  and  though  it  was  for  a 
large  sum,  cashed  it  without  hesitation.  Mr.  Cardus's  name  was 
evidently  well  known  in  the  establishment.  Ernest  proceeded  on 
his  journey  with  a  crisp  little  bundle  of  Bank  of  England  notes  iu 
his  breast-i)Ocket,  a  circumstance  that,  in  certain  events  of  which 
at  that  moment  he  little  dreamed,  proved  of  the  utmost  service  to 
him. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  follow  him  in  his  journey  to 
Dieppe,  which  very  much  resembled  other  people's  journeys.  He 
arrived  there  safely  enough  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  best  hotel,  took  a  room,  and  inquired  the  hour  of  the 
tahle-d'hote. 

In  the  course  of  the  voyage  from  Newhaveu,  Ernest  had  fallen 
into  conversation  with  a  quiet,  foreign-looking  man,  who  spoke 
English  with  a  curious  little  accent.  This  gentleman,  for  there 
was  no  doubt  about  his  being  a  gentleman,  was  accompanied  by  a 
boy  about  nine  years  of  age,  remarkable  for  his  singularly  prepos- 
sessing face  and  manners,  whom  Ernest  rightly  judged  to  be  his  son. 
Mr.  Alston,  for  such  he  discovered  his  companion's  name  to  be,  was 
a  middle-aged  man,  not  possessed  of  any  remarkable  looks  or  ad- 
vantages of  person,  nor  in  any  way  brilliant-minded.  But  nobody 
could  know  Mr.  Alston  for  long  without  discovering  that,  his  neu- 
tral tints  notwithstanding,  he  was  the  possessor  of  an  almost  strik- 
ing individuality.  From  his  open  way  of  talking,  Ernest  guessed 
that  he  was  a  colonial,  for  he  had  often  noticed  at  college  that 
colonials  are  much  less  reserved  than  Englishmen  proper  are  bred 
up  to  be.  He  soon  learned  that  Mr.  Alston  was  a  Natal  colonist, 
now,  for  the  first  time,  paying  a  visit  to  the  old  country.  He  had, 
until  lately,  held  a  high  position  in  the  Natal  Government  Service ; 
but  having  unexpectedly  come  into  a  moderate  fortune,  through 
the  death  of  an  aged  lady,  a  sister  of  his  fjither,  in  England,  he  had 
resigned  his  position  in  the  service ;  and  after  his  short  visit 
"  home,"  as  colonists  always  call  the  mother-country,  even  when 
they  have  never  seen  it,  intended  to  start  on  a  big  game-shooting 
expedition  iu  the  country  between  Secocceni's  country  aud  Delagoa 
Bay. 
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All  this  Ernest  learned  before  the  boat  reached  the  harbor  at 
Dieppe  and  they  separated.  He  was,  however,  pleased  when, 
liuving  seen  his  hig};a^e  \)\'A  into  his  room,  he  went  into  the  littlo 
court-yard  of  the  hotel  and  found  Mr.  Alston  standing  there  with 
his  son,  and  looking  rather  piizzl«!d. 

"Hullo!"  said  Ernest,  "I  am  glad  that  you  have  come  to  this 
hotel.     Do  you  want  anything?" 

"  Well,  yes,  I  do.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  don't  understand  a 
word  of  French,  and  I  want  to  find  my  way  to  a  place  that  my  boy 
and  I  have  come  over  here  to  sec.  If  they  talked  Zulu  or  Sisutu,  you 
see,  I  should  be  equal  to  the  occasion  ;  but  to  me  French  is  a  barbar- 
ous tongue.     Here  is  the  address,  36  Rue  Saint  Honor." 

"  St.  Honor6,"  suggested  Ernest.  *'I  can  talk  French,  and,  if  yea 
like,  I  will  go  with  you.  The  iable-dltole  is  not  till  seven,  and  it  is 
not  six  yet." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  would  show  me  the  way 
about  Zululand,  if  ever  I  wandered  there." 

"Ay,  that  I  would,  with  pleasure ;"  and  they  started. 

It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  Ernest  discovered  the 
place,  for  the  address  that  Mr.  Alston  had  had  been  written  down 
a  dozen  years  before,  and  in  France,  the  land  of  revolutions,  streets 
often  change  their  names  once  or  twice  in  a  decade.  Finally,  how- 
ever, he  found  it ;  it  was  now  called  the  '^  Kue  de  la  Republique," 
which  rei^ublic  does  not  matter.  It  was  a  quaint,  out-of-the-way 
little  street,  an  odd  mixture  of  old  private  houses  and  shops,  most 
of  which  seemed  to  deal  in  the  carved  ivory-ware  for  whic^i  Dieppe 
is  famous.  At  last  they  came  to  No.  36,  a  gray  old  house  standing 
in  its  own  grounds.     Mr.  Alston  scanned  it  eagerly. 

"  That  is  the  idace,"  he  said  ;  "  she  often  told  me  of  the  coat-of- 
arms  over  the  door-way — a  mullet  impaled  with  three  squirrels; 
there  they  are.     I  wonder  if  it  is  still  a  school  ?" 

Ernest  crossed  the  street  and  asked  an  old  bouryeoia,  who  was 
standing  in  the  door-way  of  his  shop,  taking  the  air  after  his  day's 
labor,  if  the  house  opposite  was  a  school. 

"  But  certainly  not,  Monsieur ;  it  is  a  convent ;  the  holy  sisters 
lived  there.  But  stop,  Monsieur  had  rejisou  ;  it  used  to  be  a  girls' 
school  before  the  List  revolution.  Monsieur  could,  no  doubt,  see 
over  the  old  place ;  the  holy  sisters  were  hospitable,  ob,  most 
hospitable." 

Armed  with  this  information,  Ernest  returned  to  his  friends ;  and 
in  due  course  they  were  admitted  to  the  place,  and  allowed  to 
wander  round  the  aucieut  walled  gaideu,  with  everj'  nook  of 
which  Mr.  Alston  seemed  to  be  perfectly  acquainted. 

"  There  is  the  tree  under  which  she  used  to  sit,"  he  said,  sadly, 
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to  his  boy,  pointing  out  au  old  yew-tree,  imder  which  there  stood  a 
rotting  bench. 

"  Who  ?"  asked  Ernest,  much  interested. 

"  My  dead  wife,  that  boy's  mother,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh.  "  There, 
I  have  seeu  it.     Let  us  go." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ERNEST   GETS   INTO   TROUBLE. 

When  Mr.  Alston  and  Ernest  reached  the  hotel,  there  was  still  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  elapse  before  the  table-dUiote,  so,  after  washing 
his  hands  and  putting  on  a  black  coat,  Ernest  went  down  into  the 
salon.  There  was  only  one  other  person  in  it,  a  tall,  fair  French- 
woman, apparently  about  thirty  years  of  age.  She  was  standing 
by  the  empty  fireplace,  her  arm  upon  the  mantle-piece,  and  a  lace 
pocket-haiulkerchief  in  her  hand  ;  and  Ernest's  first  impression  of 
her  was  that  she  was  handsome  and  much  overdressed.  There  was 
a  "  Figaro  "  upon  the  mantle-piece,  which  he  desired  to  get  pos- 
session of.  As  he  advanced  for  this  purpose,  the  lady  dropped  her 
handkerchief.  Stooping  down,  he  picked  it  out  of  the  grate  and 
handed  ifc  to  her. 

"Mille  remerciments,  Monsieur,"  she  said,  with  a  little  courtesy. 

"De  tout,  Madame?" 

"  Ah  Monsieur,  parle  frangais  ?" 

"Mais  oui,  Madame." 

And  then  they  drifted  into  a  conversation,  in  the  course  of  which 
Ernest  learned  that  Madame  thought  Dieppe  very  dull;  that  she 
had  been  there  three  days  with  her  friends,  and  was  nearly  dead 
de  tristesse;  that  she  was  going,  however,  to  the  public  dance  at  the 
Entertainment  Eooms  that  night.  "Of  course  Monsieur  would  be 
there ;"  and  many  other  things,  for  Madame  had  a  considerable 
command  of  language. 

In  the  middle  of  all  this  the  door  opened,  and  another  lady  of 
much  the  same  cut  as  Madame  entered,  followed  by  two  young 
men.  The  first  of  these  had  a  face  of  the  commonplace  English 
type,  rather  a  good-humored  face  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  second 
Ernest  started,  it  was  so  like  his  own,  as  his  would  become  if  he 
were  to  spend  half  a  dozen  years  in  drinking,  dicing,  late  hours, 
and  their  concomitants.  The  man  to  whom  this  face  belonged 
"was  evidently  a  gentleman,  but  he  looked  an  ill-tempered  one,  aud 
very  puny  and  out  of  health ;  at  least  so  thought  Ernest. 

"  It  is  time  for  dinner,  Camille,"  said  the  gentleman  to  Madame, 
at  the  same  time  favoring  Ernest  with  a  most  comprehensive 
scowl. 
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Madame  appeared  not  to  understand,  and  made  Home  remark  to 
Ernest. 

''  It  is  time  for  dinner,  Cainille,"  said  tho  gentleman  again  in  a 
savage  voice.     This  time  she  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him. 

**  Din-nare,  dinnare,  qu'est  qne  c'est  que  din-narer 

"Tal)l«;-d'li6te,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"  Oh,  pardon,"  and  with  a  little  bow  and  most  fascinating  smile 
to  Ernest,  she  took  the  gentleman's  extended  arm  an<l  sailed 
a^vaJ^ 

"  Why  did  yon  pretend  not  to  understand  me  ?"  Ernest  heard 
him  ask,  and  saw  her  shrug  her  shoulders  in  reply.  The  other 
gentleman  followed  with  his  companion,  and  aj'ter  him  came  Er- 
nest. When  he  reached  the  sallc-d-manger  he  found  that  the  only 
chair  vacant  at  the  table  was  one  next  to  his  friend  of  the  salon. 
Indeed,  had  he  thought  of  it,  it  might  have  struck  him  that  Ma.- 
danie  had  contrived  to  keep  that  chair  vacant,  for  on  his  approach 
she  gathered  together  the  folds  of  her  silk  dress,  which  had  almost 
hidden  it,  and  welcomed  him  with  a  little  nod. 

Ernest  took  the  chair,  and  forthwith  Madame  entered  into  a 
most  lively  conversation  with  him,  a  course  of  proceeding  that  ap- 
peared to  l)e  extremely  distasteful  to  the  gentleman  on  her  right, 
who  pished  and  pshawed  and  pushed  away  his  plate  in  a  manner 
that  soon  became  quite  noticeable.  But  Madame  talked  serenely 
on,  cpiite  careless  of  his  antics,  till  at  last  he  whispered  something 
to  her  that  caused  the  blood  to  mount  to  her  fair  cheek. 

"  Mais  tais-toi  ilonc,"  Ernest  heard  her  answer,  and  next  mo- 
ment— the  subsequent  history  of  our  hero  demands  that  the  truth 
should  be  told — it  was  his  turn  to  color,  for,  alas!  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it,  he  distinctly  felt  Madame's  little  foot  pressed  upon 
his  own.  He  took  up  his  wine  and  drank  a  little  to  hide  his  con- 
fusion, but  whether  he  had  or  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  with- 
draw from  the  situation  by  placing  his  toes  under  the  more  chilly 
hut  safe  guardianship  of  the  chair-legs,  history  saith  not ;  let  ua 
hope  and  presume  that  he  had.  But  if  this  was  so  or  no,  he  did 
not  get  on  very  well  with  his  dinner,  for  the  situation  was  novel 
and  not  conducive  to  appetite.  Presently  Mr.  Alston,  who  was  sit- 
ting opposite,  addressed  him  across  the  table. 

"  Are  you  going  to  the  Assembly  Rooms  here  to-night,  Mr.  Ker- 
shaw?" 

To  Ernest's  surprise  the  gentleman  oq  the  other  side  of  Madame 
answered  with  an  astonished  look — 

"  Yes,  I  am  going." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Alston,  "I  was  speaking  to  the  gen- 
tleman on  your  left." 

"Oh,  indeed,  I  thought  you  said  Kershaw  !" 
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"Yes,  I  did,  the  gentleman's  uame  is  Kersbaw,  I  think." 

"Yes,"  put  in  Ernest,  "  my  name  is  Kershaw." 

"  That  is  odd,"  said  the  other  gentleman,  "so  is  mine.  I  did  not 
know  that  there  were  any  other  Kershaws." 

"Nor  did  I,"  answered  Ernest,  "  except  Sir  Hngh  Kershaw,"  and 
his  face  darkened  as  he  pronounced  the  name. 

"I  nm  Sir  Hugh  Kershaw's  son;  my  name  is  Hugh  Kershaw," 
was  the  reply. 

"Indeed!  Then  we  are  cousins,  I  suppose,  for  I  am  his  nephew, 
the  son  of  his  brother  Ernest." 

Hugh  Kershaw  the  younger  did  not  receive  this  intelligence  with 
even  the  moderate  amount  of  enthusiasm  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected; he  simply  lifted  his  scanty  eyebrows,  and  said,  "Oh,  I  re- 
member, my  uncle  left  a  son  ;"  then  he  turned  and  made  some  re- 
mark to  the  gentleman  who  sat  next  him  that  made  the  latter 
laugh. 

Ernest  felt  the  blood  rise  to  his  cheeks;  there  was  something 
very  insolent  about  his  cousin's  tone. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  dinner  came  to  an  end,  and  Madame, 
with  another  fascinating  smile,  retired.  As  for  Ernest,  he  smoked 
a  pipe  with  Mr.  Alston,  and  about  nine  o'clock  strolled  over  with 
him  to  the  Assembly  Rooms  or  Casino,  a  building  largely  composed 
of  glass,  where  thrice  a  week,  during  the  season,  the  visitors  at 
Dieppe  adjourned  to  dance,  flirt,  and  make  merry. 

One  of  the  tirst  sights  that  caught  his  eye  was  a  fair  creature  in 
evening  dress,  and  with  conspicuously  white  shoulders,  in  whom 
he  recognized  Madame.  She  was  sitting  near  the  door,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  watching  it.  Ernest  bowed  to  her,  and  was  about  to 
pass  on  ;  but,  pursuing  her  former  tactics,  she  dropped  the  bouquet 
she  was  carrying.  He  stooped,  picked  it  up,  returned  it,  and  again 
made  as  though  he  would  pass  on,  when  she  addressed  him,  just  as 
the  baud  struck  up. 

"Ah,  que  c'est  belle  la  musique!  Monsieur,  valse  n'est  ce  pas  ?" 

In  another  minute  they  were  floating  down  the  room  together. 
As  they  passed  along,  Ernest  saw  his  cousin  standing  in  the  corner 
looking  at  hira  with  no  amiable  air.     Madame  saw  his  glance. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  "  Monsieur  Hugh  ne  valse  pas,  il  se  grise  ;  il  a  I'air 
jaloux,  n'est  ce  pas  ?" 

Ernest  danced  three  times  with  this  fair  enslaver,  and  with  their 
last  waltz  the  ball  came  to  an  end.  Just  then  his  cousin  came  up, 
and  they  all,  including  Mr.  Alston,  walked  together  down  the  street, 
which  was  now  quite  deserted,  to  the  door  of  the  hotel.  Here  Er- 
nest said  good-night  to  Madame,  who  extended  her  hand.  He  took 
it,  and  as  he  did  so  he  felt  a  note  slipped  into  it,  which,  not  being 
accustomed  to  such  transactions,  he  clumsily  dropped.     It  was  the 
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ball  programme,  and  there  was  something  written  across  it  in  pen- 
cil. Unfortunately,  ho  was  not  the  only  one  who  saw  this;  his 
cousin  Hugh,  who  had  evidently  been  drinking,  saw  it  too,  and 
tried  to  pick  up  the  programme,  but  Ernest  was  too  quick  for  him. 

"Give  me  that,"  said  his  cousin,  hoarsely. 

Ernest  answered  by  putting  it  into  his  pocket. 

"What  is  written  on  that  programme  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"What  have  you  written  on  that  programme,  Caraille  ?" 

"  Mou  Diou,  mais  vous  m'euuuyez!"  was  the  answer. 

"I  insist  upon  your  giving  me  that,"  with  an  oath. 

"Monsieur  est  'gentleman.'  Monsieur  ne  la  rendra  pas,"  said 
Madame,  with  a  meaning  glance,  and  then  turning  she  entered  the 
hotel. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  give  it  to  you,"  said  Ernest. 

"You  shall  give  it  to  me." 

"  Is  this  lady  your  wife  ?"  asked  Ernest. 

"That  is  my  affair;  give  me  that  note." 

"  I  shall  not  give  it  to  you,"  said  Ernest,  whose  temper  was  rap- 
idly rising.  "I  don't  know  what  was  on  it,  and  I  don't  wish  to 
know;  but  whatever  it  is,  the  lady  gave  it  to  me,  aud  not  to  you. 
She  is  not  your  wife,  and  you  have  no  right  to  ask  for  it." 

His  cousin  Hugh  turned  livid  w  ith  fury.  At  the  best  of  times 
he  was  an  evil-tempered  man,  aud  now,  inflamed  as  he  was  by  drink 
aud  jealousy,  he  looked  a  perfect  fiend. 

"D you!"  he  hissed  "you  half-bred  cur,  1  suppose  that  you 

get  your manners  from  your of  a  mother  I" 

He  did  not  get  any  further,  for  at  this  point  Ernest  knocked  him 
into  the  gutter  and  then  stood  over  him,  V(?ry  quiet  and  ])alo,  and 
told  him  that  if  ever  he  dared  to  let  a  disrespectful  word  about  his 
mother  pass  his  lips  again^he  (Ernest)  would  half  kill  him  (Hugh). 
Then  he  let  him  get  up. 

Hugh  Kershaw  rose,  and  turning,  whispered  something  to  his 
friend  who  had  sat  next  him  at  dinner,  a  man  about  thirty  years 
of  ago,  and  with  a  military  air  about  him.  His  friend  listened  and 
pulled  his  largo  mustache  thoughtfully.  Then  he  addressed  Er- 
nest with  the  utmost  politeness. 

"  I  am  Captain  Justice,  of  the Hussars.  Of  course,  Mr.  Ker- 
shaw, you  are  aware  that  you  cannot  indulge  yourself  in  the  luxury 
of  knocking  people  down  without  hearing  more  aV)out  it,  especial- 
ly," he  added,  with  emphasis,  "  on  this  side  of  tho  water.  Have 
you  any  friend  with  you  ?" 

Ernest  shook  his  head  as  he  answered :  "  This,"  indicating  Mr. 
Alston,  who  had  been  an  attentive  observer  of  everything  that  had 
passed,  "is  the  only  gentleman  I  know  in  the  town,  and  I  cannot 
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ask  him  to  mix  himself  up  in  my  quarrels."  Eruest  was  beginuiiig 
to  uuderstand  that  this  quarrel  was  a  very  serious  business. 

"All  right,  my  lad/'  said  Mr.  Alston,  quietly,  "  I  will  stand  by  you." 

*'  Really,  I  have  no  right,"  began  Eruest. 

'*  Nonsense !  it  is  one  of  our  colonial  customs  to  stick  by  one  an- 
other " 

"  Mr.  Justice — " 

^'  Captain  Justice,"  put  in  that  gentleman  with  a  bow. 

*'  Captain  Justice,  my  name  is  Alston  ;  I  am  very  much  at  your 
service." 

Captain  Justice  turned  to  Hugh  Kershaw,  whose  clothes  were 
dripping  from  the  water  in  the  gutter,  and  after  whispering  with 
him  for  a  moment,  said  aloud,  "If  I  were  you,  Kershaw,  I  should  go 
and  change  those  clothes — you  will  catch  cold  ;"  and  then,  address- 
ing Mr.  Alston,  "  I  think  the  smoking-room  is  empty ;  shall  we  go 
and  have  a  chat  ?" 

Mr.  Alston  assented,  and  they  went  in  together.  Ernest  followed, 
but  having  lit  his  pipe,  sat  down  in  a  far  corner  of  the  room.  Pres- 
ently Mr.  Alston  called  him. 

"  Look  here,  Kershaw,  this  is  a  serious  business,  and  as  yon  are 
principally  concerned,  I  think  that  you  had  better  give  your  own 
answer.  To  be  brief,  your  cousin,  Mr.  Hugh  Kershaw,  demands 
that  you  should  apologize  in  writing  for  having  struck  him." 

"  I  am  willing  to  do  that  if  he  will  apologize  for  the  terms  he 
used  in  connection  with  my  mother." 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  gallant  captain,  "  the  young  gentleman  is  coming 
to  reason." 

"  He  also  demands  that  you  should  hand  over  the  note  you  re- 
ceived from  the  lady." 

"  That  I  certainly  shall  not  do,"  he  answered,  and  drawing  the 
card  from  his  pocket  he  tore  it  into  fragments,  unread. 

Captain  Justice  bowed  and  left  the  room.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
returned,  and,  addressing  Mr.  Alston  and  Ernest,  said, 

"  Mr.  Kershaw  is  not  satisfied  with  what  yon  offer  to  do.  He  de- 
clines to  apologize  for  any  exi^ressicn  that  he  may  have  used  with 
reference  to  your  mother,  and  he  now  wishes  you  to  choose  between 
signing  an  apology  which  I  shall  dictate,  or  meeting  him  to-morrow 
morning.  You  must  remember  that  we  are  in  France,  where  you 
cannot  insult  a  man  on  the  payment  of  forty  shillings." 

Ernest  felt  the  blood  run  to  his  heart.  He  understood  now  what 
Captain  Justice  meant.     He  answered,  simply, 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  meet  my  cousin  in  whatever  place  and 
way  you  and  Mr.  Alston  may  agree  upon,"  and  then  he  returned  to 
his  chair  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  pipe  and  an 
entirely  new  set  of  sensations. 
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Captain  Justice  gazed  after  him  pityingly.  "  I  am  sorry  for  him," 
he  said  to  Mr.  Alston ;  "  Kershaw  is,  I  believe,  a  good  shot  with  pis- 
tols. I  HU|)p()So  you  will  clu)()ae  pistols;  it  would  be  difficult  to  </*^t 
swords  in  siicii  ;i  hurry.  ■  lie  i.s  a  fine  young  IVdlow,  took  it  coolly, 
by  (icorge!  Well,  I  <loii't  think  that  he  will  trouble  tlic  world 
niMcl)  l()ng(>r." 

"  This  is  a  silly  business,  and  likely  to  land  us  all  in  a  nasty  mess. 
Is  there  no  way  out  of  it  V 

"  None  that  I  know  of,  unless  your  young  friend  will  cnt  dirt.  He 
is  a  uasty-teui])ered  fellow,  Kershaw,  and  wild  about  that  woman, 
over  whom  he  has  spent  thousands.  Nor  is  he  likely  to  forgive  be- 
ing rolled  in  the  gutter.  You  had  better  get  your  man  to  give  in, 
for  if  you  don't  Kershaw  will  kill  him." 

"  It  is  no  good  talking  of  it.  I  have  lived  a  rough  life,  and  know 
what  men  are  made  of.  He  is  not  of  that  sort.  Besides,  your  man 
is  in  the  wrong,  not  that  boy.  If  anybody  spoke  of  my  mother  like 
that  /would  shoot  him." 

"  Very  good,  Mr.  Alston.  And  now  about  the  pistols ;  I  have 
none." 

*'I  have  a  i)air  of  Smith  &  Wesson  revolvers  that  I  bought  yes- 
terday to  take  out  to  Africa  with  me.  They  throw  a  very  heavy 
bullet,  Captain  Justice." 

"  Too  heavy.  If  one  of  them  is  hit  anywhere  in  the  body — "  Ho 
did  not  finish  his  sentence. 

Mr.  Alston  nodded.  ^'  We  must  put  them  twenty  paces  apart  to 
give  them  a  chance  of  missing.  And  now  about  the  place  and  the 
time." 

"  I  know  a  place  on  the  beach,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  here, 
that  will  do  very  well.  You  go  down  that  street  till  you  strike  the 
beach,  then  turn  to  your  right  and  follow  the  lino  of  the  sea  till  you 
come  to  a  deserted  hut  or  cottage.     There  wo  will  meet  you." 

"At  what  time?" 

"Let  me  sec — shall  wo  say  a  quarter  to  live?  It  will  be  light 
enough  for  us  then." 

"  Very  good.  The  Newhaven  boat  leaves  at  half-past  six.  I  am 
going  to  see  about  getting  my  things  ready  to  go  to  meet  it.  I 
should  advise  you  to  do  the  same.  Captain  Justice.  We  had  better 
not  return  here  after  it  is  over." 

"  No." 

And  theu  they  parted. 

Luckily  the  manager  of  the  hotel  had  not  gone  to  bed,  so  the  va- 
rious parties  concerned  were  able  to  pay  their  bills  and  make  ar- 
rangements about  their  luggage  being  sent  to  meet  the  early  boat 
without  exciting  the  slightest  suspicion.  Ernest  wrote  a  note,  and 
left  it  to  be  given  to  his  friend  when  he  should  arrive  on  the  mur- 
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row,  in  which  he  stated  mysteriously  that  business  had  called  him 
away.  He  conld  not  help  smiling  to  himself  sadly  when  he  thought 
that  his  business  might  be  of  a  sort  that  it  would  take  all  eternity 
to  settle. 

Then  he  went  to  his  room  and  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  Eva  and 
one  to  Dorothy.  Mr.  Alston  was  to  post  them  if  anything  happened 
to  him.  The  first  was  of  a  passionate  nature,  and  breathed  hopes 
of  reunion  in  another  place — all,  how  fondly  the  poor  human  heart 
clings  to  that  idea  ! — the  second  collected  and  sensible  enough.  The 
letters  finished,  he,  following  Mr.  Alston's  advice,  undressed  and 
took  a  bath,  then  he  said  his  prayers — the  prayers  his  mother  had 
taught  him — put  on  a  quiet,  dark  suit  of  clothes,  and  went  and  sat 
by  the  open  window.  The  night  was  ver^'^  still,  and  fragrant  with 
the  sweet,  strong  breath  of  the  sea.  Not  a  sound  came  from  the 
quaint  town  beneath ;  all  was  at  peace.  Ernest,  sitting  there,  won- 
dered whether  he  would  live  to  see  another  night,  and,  if  not,  what 
the  nights  were  like  in  the  land  whither  he  was  journeying.  And 
as  he  thought  of  it,  the  gray  damps  that  hide  that  unrisen  world 
from  our  gaze  struck  into  his  soul  and  made  him  feel  afraid.  Not 
afraid  of  death,  but  afraid  of  the  empty  loneliness  beyond  it — of  the 
cold  air  of  an  infinite  space  in  which  nothing  human  can  live. 
Would  his  mother  meet  him  there,  he  wondered,  or  would  she  put 
him  from  her,  coming  with  blood  upon  his  hands  ?  And  then  he 
thought  of  Eva,  and  in  his  solitude  a  tear  gathered  in  his  dark  eyes. 
It  seemed  so  hard  to  go  to  that  other  place  without  her. 
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Presently  the  eastern  sky  began  to  be  barred  with  rays  of  lig)it, 
and  Ernest  knew  that  the  dawn  was  near. 

Rising  with  a  sigh,  he  made  his  last  preparations,  inwaidly  de- 
termining that,  if  he  was  to  die,  he  would  die  in  a  way  befitting  an 
English  gentleman.  There  should  be  no  sign  of  his  fears  on  his 
face  w  hen  he  looked  at  his  adversary's  pistol. 

Presently  there  came  a  soft  knock  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Alston  en- 
tered with  his  shoes  off.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  case  containing  the 
two  kSmith  &  Wesson's. 

"  We  must  be  off  presently,"  he  said.  "  I  just  heard  Captain  Jus- 
tice go  down.  Look  here,  Kershaw,  do  j^ou  understand  anything 
about  these  V"  and  he  tapped  the  Smith  &  Wesson's. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  often  practised  with  a  pair  of  old  duelling  pistols 
at  home.     I  used  to  be  a  very  fair  shot  with  them.'* 
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"That  is  lucky.  Now  take  one  of  these  revolvers;  I  want  to 
give  you  a  lesson,  and  accustom  you  to  liandlc  it." 

"No,  I  will  not.  It  would  not  be  fair  on  the  other  man.  If  I 
did,  and  killed  him,  I  should  feel  like  a  murderer." 

"As  you  like;  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something,  and  give 
you  a  bit  of  advice.  These  revolvers  are  hair-triggered  ;  I  had  the 
Bcears  tiled.  When  the  word  is  given,  l)ring  the  barrel  of  your 
pistol  down  till  you  get  the  sight  well  on  to  your  antagonist  some- 
where about  his  chest,  then  press  the  trigger,  do  not  pull  it ;  re- 
member that.  If  you  do  as  I  tell  you,  he  will  never  hear  the  report. 
Above  all,  do  not  lose  j'our  nerve;  and  don't  be  sentimental  and 
fire  in  the  air,  or  any  such  nonsense,  for  that  is  a  most  futile  pro- 
ceeding, morally,  and  in  every  other  way.  Mark  my  words,  if  you 
do  not  kill  him  he  will  kill  you.  He  intends  to  kill  you,  and  you 
are  in  the  right.  Now  we  must  be  going.  Your  luggage  is  in  the 
hall,  is  it  not  ?" 

"All  except  this  bag." 

"Very  good;  bring  it  down  with  you.  My  boy  will  bring  it  to 
the  boat  with  my  own.  If  you  are  not  hit,  you  will  do  well  to  get 
out  of  this  as  soon  as  possible.  I  mean  to  make  for  Southampton 
as  straight  as  I  can.  There  is  a  vessel  sailing  for  South  Africa  on 
Friday  morning ;  I  shall  embark  in  her.  We  will  settle  what  you 
are  to  do  afterwards." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ernest,  with  a  smile,  "  there  is  no  need  to  talk  of  that 
at  present." 

Five  minutes  afterwards  they  met  in  the  hall,  and  slipped  quiet- 
ly out  through  the  door  that  always  stood  open  all  night  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors  addicted  to  late  hours.  Following  the 
street  that  Captain  Justice  had  pointed  out,  they  soon  reached  the 
beach,  and,  turning  to  the  right,  walked  along  it  leisurely.  The 
early  morning  air  was  very  sweet,  and  all  nature  smiled  dimly  upon 
them  as  they  went,  for  the  sun  was  not  yet  up ;  but  at  that  mo- 
ment Ernest  did  not  think  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  morning.  It 
all  seemed  like  a  frightful  dream.  At  last  they  came  to  the  de- 
serted hut,  looming  large  in  the  gray  mist.    By  it  stood  two  figures. 

"They  are  there  already,"  said  Mr.  Alston. 

As  they  approached,  the  two  figures  lifted  their  hats,  a  compli- 
ment which  they  returned.  Then  Mr.  Alston  went  to  Captain  Jus- 
tice and  fell  into  conversation  with  him,  and  together  they  paced 
off  a  certain  distance  on  the  sand,  marking  its  limits  with  their 
walking-sticks.  Ernest  noticed  that  it  was  about  the  length  of  a 
short  cricket-pitch. 

"Shall  we  place  them?"  he  heard  Captain  Justice  say. 

"Not  just  yet,"  was  the  reply;  "there  is  barely  light  enough." 

"  NoW;  geutlemen,"  said  Mr.  Alston,  presently,  "  I  have  prepared 
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in  duplicate  a  paper  setting  forth  as  fairly  as  I  cau  the  circiim- 
stauces  under  which  this  unhappy  affair  has  come  about.  I  pro- 
pose to  read  it  to  you,  aud  to  ask  you  all  to  sign  it,  as  a  protection 
to — to  us  all.  I  have  brought  a  pen  and  a  pocket  ink-pot  with  me 
for  that  purpose." 

Nobody  objected,  so  he  read  the  paper.  It  was  short,  concise, 
and  just,  and  they  all  signed  it  as  it  stood.  Ernest's  hand  shook  a 
good  deal  as  he  did  so. 

"  Come,  that  won't  do,"  said  Mr.  Alston,  encouragingly,  as  he 
pocketed  one  copy  of  the  document  after  handing  the  other  to  Cap- 
tain Justice.     "  Shake  yourself  together,  man  !" 

But  for  all  his  brave  words  he  looked  the  more  nervous  of  the 
two. 

"  I  wish  to  say,"  began  Ernest,  addressing  himself  to  all  the  other 
three, ''  that  this  quarrel  is  none  of  my  seeking.  I  could  not  iu 
honor  give  up  the  note  the  lady  wrote  to  me.  But  I  feel  that  this 
is  a  dreadful  business;  and  if  you,"  addressing  his  cousin,  "are 
ready  to  apologize  for  what  you  said  about  my  mother,  I  am  ready 
to  do  the  same  for  attacking  you." 

Mr.  Hugh  Kershaw  smiled  bitterly,  and  turning,  said  something 
to  his  second.     Ernest  caught  the  words  "  white  feather." 

"Mr.  Hugh  Kershaw  refuses  to  offer  any  apology;  he  expects 
one,"  was  Captain  Justice's  ready  answer. 

"  Then  if  any  blood  is  shed,  on  his  head  be  it !"  said  Mr.  Alston, 
solemnly.     "  Come,  let  us  get  it  over." 

Each  took  his  man  and  placed  him  by  one  of  the  sticks,  and  then 
handed  him  a  revolver. 

"  Stand  sideways,  and  remember  what  I  told  you,"  whispered  Mr. 
Alston. 

"  Are  you  ready,  gentlemen  ?"  asked  Captain  Justice,  presently. 

There  was  no  answer ;  but  Ernest  felt  his  heart  stand  still,  and  a 
mist  gathered  before  his  eyes.  At  that  moment  he  heard  a  lark 
rise  into  the  air  near  him  and  begin  to  sing.  Unless  he  could  get 
his  sight  back  he  felt  that  he  was  lost. 

"  One .'"  The  mist  cleared  away  from  his  eyes  ;  he  saw  his  adver- 
sary's pistol-barrel  pointing  steadily  at  him. 

"  Ttvo .'"  A  ray  broke  from  the  rising  sun  aud  caught  a  crystal 
pin  Hugh  Kershaw  incautiously  wore.  Instinctively  he  remembered 
Mr.  Alston's  advice,  and  lowered  the  sight  of  his  long  barrel  till  it 
was  dead  on  the  crystal  pin.  Curiously  enough,  it  reminded  him 
at  the  moment  of  the  eyes  in  the  witch's  head  at  Dum's  Ness.  His 
vital  forces  rose  to  the  emergency,  and  his  arm  grew  as  steady  as 
a  rock.     Then  came  a  pause  that  seemed  hours  long. 

"  I'hree .'"  There  was  a  double  report,  aud  Ernest  became  aware 
of  a  commotion  in  his  hair.     Hugh  Kershaw  flung  up  his  ^ms 
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■\vilclly,  sprang  u  low  inchesi  oil"  the  gnmml,  aucl  fell  backward- 
Groat  God,  it  was  over! 

Ernest  staggered  a  moment  from  the  reaction,  and  tlieu  ran  with 
the  others  towards  his  cousin  —  nay,  towards  what  had  been  hia 
cousin.  He  was  lying  on  his  back  upon  the  sand,  his  wide-opened 
eyes  staring  np  at  the  bine  skj^,  ;is  though  to  tra(;e  tlie  flight  of  the 
spirit,  his  arms  extended.  The  heavy  revolver  ball  iiad  struck  near 
the  crystal  pin,  antl  thcsn  passed  n})ward  through  tlie  throat  and 
out  at  the  base  of  the  head,  shattering  the  spinal  column. 

"  He  is  dead,"  said  Captaiu  Justice,  solemnly. 

Ernest  wrung  his  hands. 

'*  I  have  killed  him,"  he  said — "  I  have  killed  my  own  cousin  I" 

"Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Alston, '' do  not  stand  there  wringing 
your  haiuls,  but  thank  Providence  for  your  own  escape,  lie  waa 
vory  near  killing  you,  let  me  tell  you.     Is  your  head  cut?" 

Instinctively  Ernest  took  off  his  hat,  aud  as  he  did  so  some  frag- 
ments of  his  curly  liair  fell  to  the  ground.  There  was  a  neat  hole 
through  the  felt,  and  a  neat  groove  along  his  thick  hair.  His  cousin 
had  meaut  to  kill  him;  and  he  was  a  good  shot,  so  good  that  he 
thought  that  he  conld  put  a  ball  through  Ernest's  head.  But  he 
forgot  that  a  heavy  American  revolver,  Avitli  forty  graius  of  powder 
behind  the  ball,  is  apt  to  throw  a  trifle  higli. 

And  then  they  all  stood  silent  and  looked  at  the  body,  and  the 
lark  that  had  been  frightened  by  the  noise  began  to  sing  agaiu. 

"  This  will  not  do,"  said.  Mr.  Alston,  presently.  ''  We  had  better 
movy  the  body  in  there,"  and  he  pointed,  to  the  deserted  hut. 
"  Captain  Justice,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  f ' 

"  Give  myself  up  to  the  authorities,  I  suppose,"  waa  the  gallant 
captain's  scared  answer. 

*'  Very  well ;  then  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  be  in  a  hurry  about 
that.     You  must  give  us  time  to  get  clear  first." 

They  lifted  the  corpse,  reverently  bore  it  into  the  deserted  hut, 
and  laid  it  on  the  floor.  Ernest  remained  standing,  looking  at  the 
red  stain  where  it  had  been.  Presently  they  came  out  again,  and 
Mr.  Alston  kicked  some  sand  over  the  stain  and  hid  it. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  we  had  better  make  an  addition  to  those  docu- 
ments to  say  how  this  came  about." 

They  all  went  back  to  the  hut,  and  the  addition  was  made,  stand- 
ing there  by  the  body.  When  it  came  to  Ernest's  turn  to  sign,  he 
almost  wished  that  his  signature  was  the  one  missing  from  the  foot 
of  that  ghastly  postscriptum.     Mr.  Alston  guessed  his  thoughts. 

"The  fortune  of  war,"  he  said,  coolly. 

"Now,  Captain  Justice,  we  are  going  to  catch  the  eaily  boat,  and 
we  hope  that  you  will  not  give  yourself  np  before  mid-day,  if  yon 
can  holp  it.     The  inquiry  into  the  affair  will  not  then  be  held  be- 
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fore  to-morrow ;  and  by  eleven  to-morrow  morning  I  hope  to  have 
seen  the  last  of  England  for  some  years  to  come." 

The  captain  was  a  good  fellow  at  bottom,  and  had  no  wish  to  see 
others  dragged  into  trouble. 

"  I  shall  certainly  give  myself  up,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  don't  see  any 
reason  to  hurry  about  it.  Poor  Hugh !  he  can  well  afford  to  wait," 
he  added,  with  a  sigh,  glancing  down  at  the  figure  that  lay  so  still, 
with  a  coat  thrown  over  the  face.  "  I  suppose  that  they  will  lock 
me  up  for  six  months — pleasant  prospects !  But  I  say,  Mr.  Kershaw, 
you  had  better  keep  clear ;  it  will  be  more  awkward  for  you.  You 
see,  he  was  j'onr  cousin,  and  by  his  death  you  become,  unless  I  am 
mistakeu,  next  heir  to  the  title." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Ernest,  vaguely. 

"  Come,  we  must  be  off,"  said  Mr.  Alston,  "  or  wo  shall  be  late  for 
the  boat,"  and  bowiug  to  Captain  Justice,  he  left  the  hut. 

Ernest  followed  his  example,  and  when  he  had  gone  a  few  yards, 
glanced  round  at  the  hateful  spot.  There  stood  Captain  Justice  in 
the  door-way  of  the  hut,  lookiug  much  depressed,  and  there,  a  few 
yards  to  the  left,  was  the  impress  in  the  saud  that  marked  where 
his  cousin  had  fallen.  He  never  saw  either  the  man  or  the  place 
again. 

'^  Kershaw,"  said  Mr.  Alston,  "  what  do  you  proi)ose  doiug  ?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"But  you  must  think;  remember  you  are  in  an  awkward  fix. 
You  know  by  English  law  duelling  is  murder." 

"I  think  I  had  better  give  myself  up,  like  Captain  Justice." 

"Nonsense!  you  must  hide  away  somewhere  for  a  year  or  two 
till  the  row  blows  over." 

"  Where  am  I  to  hide  ?" 

"  Have  you  any  money,  or  can  you  get  any  ?" 

"Yes,  I  have  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  on  me  now." 

"My  word,  that  is  fortunate!  Well,  now,  what  I  have  to  sug- 
gest is,  that  you  should  assume  a  false  name  aud  sail  for  South  Af- 
rica with  me.  I  am  going  up-country  on  a  shooting  expedition, 
outside  British  territory,  so  there  will  be  little  fear  of  your  being 
caught.  Then,  in  a  year  or  so,  when  the  affair  is  forgotten,  you  can 
come  back  to  England.     What  do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

"  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  go  there  as  anywhere  else.  I  shall  be 
a  marked  man  all  my  life,  anyhow.  What  does  it  matter  where  I 
go?" 

"  Ah,  you  are  down  on  your  luck  now ;  by-aud-by  you  will  cheer 
up  again." 

Just  then  they  met  a  fisherman,  who  gazed  at  them,  wondering 
what  the  two  foreign  gentlemen  were  doing  out  walking  at  that 
hour ;  but  concluding  that,  after  the  mad  fashion  of  Englishmen, 
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they  had  been  to  bathe,  he  pafised  them  with  a  civil  "  Bonjour." 
Ernest  colored  to  the  eyes  under  tin;  seriitiiiy ;  he  was  \)v.^\uiiiug 
to  feel  the  drcadi'ul  biirdeu  of  his  eecret.  I'reseiitly  they  reached 
the  steamer,  and  foimd  Mr.  Alston's  little  boy,  lioger,  who,  thou-^li 
he  was  only  nine  yeiws  old,  was  as  qnick  and  self-reliant  as  many 
English  la(ls  of  fonrteen,  waiting  for  them  by  the  bridge. 

*'01j,  here  you  are,  father;  you  have,  been  walking  so  long  that  I 
thought  you  would  miss  the  boat.  I  have  brought  the  luggage 
down  all  right,  and  this  gentlemau'a  too." 

"  That's  right,  my  lad.  Kershaw,  do  you  go  and  take  the  tick- 
ets, 1  want  to  get  rid  of  this;"  and  he  tapped  the  revolver-case  that 
was  concealed  beneath  his  coat. 

Ernest  did  so,  aiul  presently  met  Mr.  Alston  on  the  boat.  A  few 
minutes  more  and,  to  his  intense  relief,  she  cast  off  and  stood  out  to 
sea.  There  were  uot  very  many  passengers  ou  board,  and  those 
there  were  were  too  umch  taken  up  iu  making  preparations  to  be 
sea-sick  to  take  any  notice  of  Ernest.  And  yet  he  could  not  shako 
himself  free  from  the  idea  that  everybody  kuew  that  he  had  ju.st 
killed  a  man.  His  own  self-consciousness  was  so  intense  that  he 
saw  his  guilt  reflected  on  the  faces  of  all  he  met.  He  gazed  around 
him  in  awe,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  greeted  as  a  murderer. 
Most  peoi)le  who  have  ever  done  anything  they  should  not  are  ac- 
quainted with  this  sensation.  Overcome  with  this  idea,  he  took 
refuge  in  his  berth,  nor  did  he  emerge  therefrom  till  the  boat  put 
in  at  New  haven.  There  both  he  and  Mr.  Alston  bought  some  rough 
clothes,  and  to  a  great  extent  succeeded  in  disguising  themselves, 
anid  theu  made  their  way  across-country  to  Southampton  iu  the 
same  train,  but  in  separate  carriages.  Reaching  Southampton  with- 
out let  or  hinderance,  they  agreed  to  take  passage  iu  the  Union  Com- 
pany's R.M.S.  Moor,  sailing  ou  the  following  morning.  Mr.  Alston 
obtained  a  list  of  the  passengers;  fortunately,  there  was  nobody 
anu)ng  them  whom  he  knew.  For  greater  security,  however,  they 
took  steerage  passages,  and  booked  themselves  under  assumed 
names.  Ernest  t<iok  his  second  Christian  name,  and  figured  on  the 
passenger  list  as  E.  Beyton,  while  Mr.  Alston  and  his  boy  assumed 
the  name  of  James.  They  took  their  passages  at  different  times, 
and  feigned  to  be  unknown  to  each  other. 

At  last  the  vessel  sailed,  and  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  Er- 
nest saw  his  native  shores  fade  from  view.  As  they  disappeared, 
a  fellow -passenger,  valet  to  a  gentleman  goiug  to  the  Cape  for  his 
health,  politely  offered  him  a  paper  to  read.  It  was  the  SUindaid 
of  that  day's  date.  He  took  it  and  glauced  at  the  foreign  intelli- 
gence. The  first  thing  that  caught  his  ey©  was  the  following  par- 
agraph, headed,  "  A  fatal  duel :" 

"  The  town  of  Dieppe  has  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  constema- 
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tion  by  the  discovery  of  the  body  of  an  English  gentleman  -who 

was  this  morning  shot  dead  in  a  duel.     Captain  Justice,  of  the 

Hussars,  who  was  the  unfortunate  gentleman's  second,  has  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  authorities.  The  other  parties,  who  are  at 
present  unknown,  have  absconded.  It  is  said  that  they  have  been 
traced  to  Newhaven  ;  but  there  all  trace  of  them  has  been  lost. 
The  cause  of  the  duel  is  unknown,  and  in  the  present  state  of  ex- 
citement it  is  difficult  to  obtain  authentic  information." 

By  the  pilot  who  left  the  vessel,  Ernest  despatched  two  letters, 
one  to  Eva  Ceswick,  and  the  other — which  contained  a  copy  of  the 
memoranda  drawn  up  before  and  after  the  duel,  and  attested  by 
Mr.  Alston — to  his  uncle.  To  l)0th  he  told  the  story  of  his  misfort- 
une, fully  and  fairly,  imploring  the  former  not  to  forget  him  and  to 
wait  for  happier  times,  and  asking  the  forgiveness  of  the  latter  for 
the  trouble  that  he  had  brought  upon  himself  and  all  belonging  to 
him.  Should  they  wish  to  write  to  him,  he  gave  his  address  as  Er- 
nest Bey  ton,  Post-0  ffice,  Maritzburg. 

The  pilot-boat  hoisted  her  brown  sail  with  a  huge  white  P  upon 
it  and  vanished  into  the  night;  and  Ernest,  feeling  that  he  was  a 
ruined  man,  and  with  the  stain  of  blood  upon  his  hands,  crept  to 
his  bunk  and  wept  like  a  child. 

Yesterday  he  had  been  loved,  prosperous,  happy,  w4th  a  bright 
career  before  him  ;  to-day  he  was  a  nameless  outcast,  dei)arting 
into  exile,  and  his  young  life  shadowed  by  a  cloud  in  which  he 
could  see  no  break. 

Well  might  he  weep;  it  was  a  hard  lesson. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

MY  POOR  EVA. 

Two  days  after  the  pilot-boat,  flitting  away  from  the  vessel's 
side  like  some  silent-flighted  bird,  had  vanished  into  the  night, 
Florence  Ceswick  hapi^ened  to  be  walking  past  the  village  post- 
office  on  her  way  to  pay  a  visit  to  Dorothy,  when  it  struck  her  that 
the  afternoon  post  must  be  in,  and  that  she  might  as  well  ask  if 
there  were  any  letters  for  Dum's  Ness.  There  was  no  second  deliv- 
ery at  Kesterwick,  and  she  knew  that  it  was  not  always  convenient 
to  Mr.  Cardus  to  send  in.  The  civil  old  postmaster  gave  her  a  lit- 
tle bundle  of  letters,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  he  thought 
that  there  was  one  for  the  Cottage. 

"  Is  it  for  me,  Mr.  Brown  V  asked  Florence. 

"  No,  miss ;  it  is  for  Miss  Eva." 
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''Oh,  then  I  will  leave  it;  I  am  goiug  up  to  Dam's  Ness.  No 
doubt  Miss  Eva  >vill  call.' 

She  know  that  Eva  watched  the  arrival  of  the  posts  very  care- 
fully. When  she  got  outside  the  office  she  glanced  at  the  bundle 
of  letters  in  her  hand,  and  noticed  with  a  start  that  one  of  them, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Cardus,  was  in  P]rnest's  handwriting.  It  bore  a 
8onthanipton  postmark.  What,  she  wondered,  could  he  be  doing 
at  Southampton  ?     He  should  have  been  at  Dieppe. 

She  walked  on  briskly  to  Dum's  Ness,  and  on  her  arrival  found 
Dorothy  sitting  working  in  the  sitting-room.  After  she  had  greet- 
ed her  she  handed  over  the  letters. 

"  There  is  one  from  Ernest,"  she  said. 

'^  Oh,  I  am  so  glad!"  answered  Dorothy.     "  Who  is  it  for?" 

"  For  Mr,  Cardus.     Oh,  here  he  comes." 

Mr.  Cardus  shook  hands  with  her,  and  thanked  her  for  bringing 
the  letters,  which  he  turned  over  casually,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
man  accustomed  to  receive  large  quantities  of  correspondence  of  an 
nninteresting  nature.  Presently  his  manner  quickened,  and  he 
opened  Ernest's  letter.  Florence  fixed  her  keen  eyes  upon  him.  He 
read  the  letter,  she  read  his  face. 

Mr.  Cardus  was  accustomed  to  conceal  his  emotions,  but  on  this 
occasion  it  was  clear  that  they  were  too  strong  for  him.  Astonish- 
ment and  grief  pursued  each  other  across  his  features  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. Finally  he  put  the  letter  down  and  glanced  at  an  enclos- 
ure. 

"  What  is  it,  Reginald,  what  is  it  f"  asked  Dorothy. 

"  It  is,"  answered  Mr.  Cardus,  solemnly,  "  that  Ernest  is  a  mur- 
derer and  a  fugitive." 

Dorothy  sank  into  a  chair  with  a  groan,  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands.     Florence  turned  ashy  pale. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  said. 

"Read  the  letter  for  yourself,  and  see.  Stop,  read  it  aloud,  and 
the  enclosure  too.     I  may  have  misunderstood." 

Florence  did  so  in  a  quiet  voice.  It  was  wonderful  how  her 
power  came  out  in  contrast  to  the  intense  disturbance  of  the  other 
two.  The  old  man  of  the  world  shook  like  a  leaf,  the  young  girl 
stood  firm  as  a  rock.  Yet,  in  all  probability,  her  interest  in  Ernest 
was  more  intense  than  his. 

When  she  had  finished,  Mr.  Cardns  spoke  again. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  "  I  was  right.  He  is  a  murderer  and  an  out- 
cast.    And  I  loved  the  boj^,  I  loved  him.     Well,  let  him  go." 

"  Oh  Ernest,  Ernest !"  sobbed  Dorothy. 

Florence  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  with  contempt. 

"  What  are  yon  talking  about  ?"  she  said  at  last.  "  ^^1lat  is 
there  to  make  all  this  fuas  about  ?     '  Murderer,'  indeed !     Then  our 
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grandfathers  were  often  murderers.  What  would  you  have  had 
him  do?  Would  you  have  had  him  give  up  the  woman's  letter  to 
save  himself?  Would  you  have  had  him  put  up  with  this  other 
man's  insults  about  his  mother  f  If  he  had,  I  would  never  have 
spoken  to  him  again.  Stop  tliat  groauing,  Dorothy.  You  should 
be  i)roud  of  him  ;  he  behaved  as  a  gentleman  should.  If  I  had  the 
right  I  should  be  proud  of  him,"  and  her  breast  heaved,  and  the 
proud  lips  curled  as  she  said  it. 

Mr.  Cardus  listened  atteutively,  and  it  was  evident  that  her  en- 
thusiasm moved  him. 

''Tliore  is  something  in  what  Florence  says,"  he  broke  in.  "I 
shoukl  not  have  liked  the  boy  to  show  the  white  feather.  But  it 
is  an  awful  business  to  kill  one's  own  first-cousin,  especially  when 
one  is  next  in  the  entail.  Old  Kershaw  will  be  furious  at  losiug 
his  only  son,  and  Ernest  will  never  be  able  to  come  back  to  this 
country  while  he  lives,  or  he  will  set  the  law  on  him." 

"It  is  dreadful!"  said  Dorothy;  "just  as  he  was  beginning  life, 
and  going  into  a  profession,  and  now  to  have  to  go  and  wander  in 
that  far-off  country  under  a  false  name!" 

"Oh  yes,  it  is  sad  enough,"  said  Mr.  Cardus;  "but  what  is  done 
cannot  be  undone.  He  is  young,  and  will  live  it  down,  and  if  tlie 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  must  make  himself  a  home  out  there. 
But  it  is  hard  upon  me,  hard  upon  me,"  and  he  went  off  to  his  of- 
fice, muttering,  "  hard  upon  me." 

When  Florence  started  upon  her  homeward  way,  the  afternoon 
had  set  in  wet  and  chilly,  and  the  sea  was  hidden  in  wreaths  of 
gray  mist.  Altogether  the  scene  was  depressiug.  On  arrival  at 
the  Cottage  she  found  Eva  standing  the  picture  of  melancholy  by 
the  window,  and  staring  out  at  the  misty  sea. 

"  Oh,  Florence,  I  am  glad  that  you  have  come  home ;  I  really  be- 
gan to  feel  inclined  to  commit  suicide." 

"  Indeed  !  and  may  I  ask  why  V 

"  I  don't  know  ;  the  rain  is  so  depressing,  I  suppose." 

"  It  does  not  depress  me." 

"No,  nothing  ever  does ;  you  live  in  the  land  of  perpetual  calm." 

"  I  take  exercise,  and  keep  my  liver  in  good  order.  Have  you 
been  out  this  afternoon  ?" 

"No." 

"Ah,  I  thought  not.  No  wonder  you  feel  depressed,  staying  in- 
doors all  day.     Why  don't  you  go  for  a  walk  f 

"  There  is  nowhere  to  go." 

"Really,  Eva,  I  don't  know  what  has  come  to  you  lately.  Why 
don't  you  go  along  the  cliff,  or,  stop — have  you  been  to  the  post- 
office  ?  I  called  for  the  Dum's  Ness  letters,  and  Mr.  Brown  said 
that  there  was  one  for  you." 
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Eva  jumped  np  with  remarkable  animation,  and  passed  out  of 
the  room  with  her  peculiar  li;^ht  tread.  The  mention  of  that 
word  "letter"  had  sufficed  to  change  the  aspect  of  things  consid- 
erably. 

Florence  watched  her  go  with  a  dark  little  smile. 

"Ah,"  she  said  aloud,  as  the  door  closed,  "your  feet  will  soon 
fall  heavily  enough." 

Presently  Eva  went  out,  and  Florence,  having  thrown  off  her 
cloak,  took  her  sister's  jilace  at  the  window  and  waited.  It  was 
seven  minutes'  walk  to  the  post-office.  She  would  be  back  in  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Watch  in  hand,  Florence  waited  patiently. 
Seventeen  minutes  had  elapsed  when  the  garden-gate  was  opened, 
and  Eva  re-entered,  her  face  quite  gray  with  pain,  and  furtively 
applying  a  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.     Florence  smiled  again. 

"  1  thought  so,"  she  said. 

From  all  of  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Florence  was  a  very  re- 
markable woman.  She  had  scarcely  exaggerated  when  she  said 
that  her  heart  was  as  deep  as  the  sea.  The  love  that  she  bore  Er- 
nest was  the  strongest  thing  in  all  her  strong  and  vigorous  life; 
when  every  other  characteristic  and  influence  crumbled  away  and 
was  forgotten,  it  would  still  remain  overmastering  as  ever.  And 
when  she  discovered  that  her  high  love,  the  greatest  and  best  part 
of  her,  had  been  made  a  plaything  of  by  a  thoughtless  boy,  who 
kissed  girls  on  the  same  principle  that  a  duck  takes  to  water,  be- 
cause it  came  natural  to  him,  the  love  in  its  mortal  agonies  gave 
birth  to  a  hate  destined  to  grow  great  as  itself.  But,  with  all  a 
woman's  inju.stice,  it  was  not  directed  towards  the  same  object. 
On  Ernest,  indeed,  she  would  wreak  vengeance  if  she  could,  but  she 
still  loved  him  as  dearly  as  at  first ;  the  revenge  would  be  a  mere 
episode  in  the  history  of  her  passion.  But  to  her  sister,  the  inno- 
cent woman  who,  she  chose  to  consider,  had  robbed  her,  she  gave 
all  that  bountiful  hate.  Herself  the  more  powerful  character  of 
the  two,  she  determined  upon  the  utter  destruction  of  the  weaker. 
Strong  as  Fate  and  unrelenting  as  Time  she  dedicated  her  life  to 
that  end.  Everything,  she  said,  comes  to  those  who  can  wait.  She 
forgot  that  the  Providence  above  us  can  wait  the  longest  of  us  all. 
In  the  end  it  is  Providence  that  wins. 

Eva  came  in,  and  Florence  heard  her  make  her  way  up  the  staii-s 
to  her  room.     Again  she  spoke  to  iierself : 

"The  poor  fool  will  weep  over  him  and  renounce  him.  If  she 
had  the  courage  she  would  follow  him  and  comfort  him  in  his  trou- 
ble, and  so  tie  him  to  her  forever.  Oh,  that  I  had  her  chance!  but 
the  chances  always  come  to  fools." 

Then  she  went  up-stairs,  and  listened  outside  Eva's  door.  She 
was  sobbing  audibly.     Turning  the  handle,  she  walked  casually  in. 

Haggard — V  Vol.  22 
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"Well,  Eva,  did  you —  Why,  my  dear  girl,  tchat  is  the  matter 
with  yoii  r 

Eva,  who  was  lying  sobbing  on  her  bed,  turned  her  head  to  the 
wall  and  went  on  sobbing. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Eva  ?  If  you  only  knew  how  absurd  you 
look !" 

"  No — no — thing." 

"Nonsense!  people  do  not  make  such  scenes  as  this  for  noth- 
ing." 

No  answer. 

*'  Come,  my  dear,  as  your  affectionate  sister  I  really  must  ask 
what  has  happened  to  you." 

The  tone  was  commanding,  and  half  unconsciously  Eva  obeyed 
it. 

"  Ernest !"  she  ejaculated. 

"  Well,  what  about  Ernest  ?  he  is  nothing  to  you,  is  he  ?" 

"  No — that  is,  yes.  Oh,  it  is  so  dreadful !  It  was  the  letter,"  and 
she  touched  a  sheet  of  closely  written  paper  that  lay  on  the  bed  be- 
side her. 

"  Well,  as  you  do  not  seem  to  be  in  a  condition  to  explain  your- 
self, perhaps  you  had  better  let  me  read  the  lette;r." 

*'  Oh  no." 

"  Nonsense  !  give  it  me ;  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  help  you,"  and 
she  took  the  paper  from  her  unresisting  grasp,  and  turning  her 
face  from  the  light,  read  it  deliberately  through. 

It  was  very  passionate  in  its  terms,  and  rather  incoherent ;  such 
a  letter,  in  short,  as  a  lad  almost  wild  with  love  and  grief  would 
write  under  the  circumstances. 

**  So,"  said  Florence,  as  she  coolly  folded  it  up,  "  it  appears  that 
you  are  engaged  to  him." 

No  answer,  unless  sobs  can  be  said  to  constitute  one. 

"  And  it  seems  that  you  are  engaged  to  a  man  who  has  just  com- 
mitted a  frightful  murder,  and  run  away  from  the  consequences." 

Eva  sat  up  on  the  bed. 

*'  It  was  not  a  murder;  it  was  a  duel." 

''  Precisely,  a  duel  about  another  woman ;  but  the  law  calls  it 
murder.     If  he  is  caught  he  will  be  hanged." 

"Oh,  Florence  !  how  can  you  say  such  dreadful  things  ?" 

"  I  only  say  what  is  true.  Poor  Eva,  I  do  not  wonder  that  you 
are  distressed." 

"  It  is  all  so  dreadful !" 

"  You  love  hira,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  dearly." 

'*  Then  you  must  get  over  it  j  you  must  never  think  of  him  aL  " 
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"  Never  tliiiik  of  him  !     I  shall  think  of  him  all  my  life." 

"That  is  ay  it  may  be.  You  must  never  have  anything  more  to 
do  with  him.  He  has  blood  upon  his  hands,  blood  shed  for  some 
bad  wonian." 

"  I  cannot  desert  him,  Florence,  because  he  has  got  into  trouble." 

"  Over  another  woman." 

A  peculiar  exi)ressi()n  of  pain  passed  over  Eva's  face. 

"  How  cruel  you  are,  Florence !  He  is  only  a  boy,  and  boys  will 
go  wrong  sometimes.     Anybody  can  make  a  fool  of  a  boy." 

*'  And  it  seems  that  boys  can  make  fools  of  some  people  who 
should  know  better." 

"  Oh,  Florence,  what  is  to  be  done?  You  have  such  a  clear  head ; 
tell  nie  what  I  must  do.     I  cannot  give  him  up,  I  cannot,  indeed." 

Florence  seated  herself  on  the  bed  beside  her  sister,  and  put  au 
arm  round  her  neck  and  kissed  her.  Eva  was  much  touched  at  her 
kindness. 

''  My  i)oor  Eva,"  she  said,  "  I  am  so  sorry  for  you  !  But,  tell  me, 
when  did  you  get  engaged  to  him — that  evening  you  went  out  sail- 
ing together?" 

"  Yi^s." 

"He  kissed  you,  I  suppose,  and  all  that!" 

"  Yes.     Oh,  I  was  so  happy  !" 

"My  poor  Eva!" 

"  I  tell  you  I  cannot  give  him  up." 

"  Well,  perhaps  there  will  be  no  need  for  you  to  do  so.  But  you 
must  not  answer  that  letter." 

"  Why  not  ?" 

"  Because  it  will  not  do.  Look  at  it  which  way  you  will,  Ernest 
has  just  killed  his  own  cousin  in  a  quarrel  about  another  woman. 
It  is  necessary  that  you  should  mark  your  disapproval  of  that  in 
some  way  or  other.  Do  not  answer  his  letter.  If  in  time  he  can 
wash  himself  clear  of  the  reproach,  and  remains  faithful  to  you,  then 
it  will  be  soou  enough  to  show  that  you  still  care  for  him." 

"  But  if  I  leave  him  like  that  he  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  other 
women,  though  he  loves  me  all  the  time.  I  know  him  well;  his  is 
not  a  nature  that  can  stand  alone." 

"Well,  let  him." 

"  But,  Florence,  you  forget  I  love  him  too.  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
of  it.  Oh,  I  love  him,  I  love  him  !"  and  she  dropped  her  head  upon 
her  sister's  shoulder  and  began  to  sob  again. 

"My  dear,  it  is  just  because  you  do  love  him  so  that  you  should 
prove  him  ;  and  besides,  my  dear,  you  have  your  own  self-respect 
to  think  of.  Be  guided  by  me,  Eva;  do  not  answer  that  letter;  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  regret  it  if  you  do.  Let  matters  stand  for  a 
few  months,  then  we  can  arrange  a  plan  of  action.     Above  all,  do 
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not  let  yonr  engagement  transpire  to  anybody.  There  will  be  a 
dreadful  scandal  about  this  business,  and  it  will  be  most  unpleas- 
ant for  you,  and  indeed  for  us  all,  to  have  our  name  mixed  up  in  the 
matter.  Hark !  there  is  aunt  coming  in.  I  will  go  and  talk  to  her ; 
you  can  stop  here  and  recover  yourself  a  little.  You  will  follow 
my  advice,  will  you  not,  dearest  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  answered  Eva,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  as  she  buried 
her  face  in  the  pillow. 

Then  Florence  left  her. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE    LOCUM    TENENS. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Ernest's  letter  remained  unanswered. 
But  Mr.  Cardus,  Dorothy,  and  Jeremy  all  wrote.  Mr.  Cardus's  let- 
ter was  very  kind  and  considerate.  It  expressed  his  deep  grief  at 
what  had  happened,  and  told  him  of  the  excitement  that  the  duel  had 
caused,  and  of  the  threatening  letters  which  he  had  received  from 
Sir  Hugh  Kershaw,  who  was  half  wild  with  grief  and  fury  at  the 
loss  of  his  son.  Finally,  it  commended  his  wisdom  in  putting  the 
seas  between  himself  and  the  avengers  of  blood,  and  told  him  that 
he  should  not  want  for  money,  as  his  drafts  would  be  honored  to 
the  extent  of  a  thousand  a  year,  should  he  require  so  much — Mr. 
Cardus  was  very  open-handed  where  Ernest  was  concerned — also,  if 
he  required  any  particular  sum  of  money  for  any  purpose,  such  as 
to  buy  land  or  start  a  business,  he  was  to  let  him  know, 

Dorothy's  letter  was  like  herself,  sweet  and  gentle,  and  overflow- 
ing with  womanly  sympathy.  She  bade  him  not  to  be  downheart- 
ed, but  to  hope  for  a  time  when  all  this  dreadful  business  would  be 
forgotten,  and  he  would  be  able  to  return  in  peace  to  England.  She 
bade  him  also,  shyly  enough,  to  remember  that  there  was  only  one 
power  that  could  really  wash  away  the  stain  of  blood  upon  his 
hands.  Every  month,  she  said,  she  would  write  him  a  letter,  wheth- 
er he  answered  it  or  not.     This  promise  she  faithfully  kept. 

Jeremy's  letter  was  charactenstic.     It  is  worth  transcribing: 

"  My  dear  Old  Fellow, — Your  news  has  knocked  us  all  into 
the  middle  of  next  week.  To  think  of  your  fighting  a  duel,  and  my 
not  being  there  to  hold  the  sponge !  And  I  will  tell  you  what  it 
is,  old  chap ;  some  of  these  people  round  here,  like  that  old  De  Ta- 
lor,  call  it  murder,  but  that  is  gammon,  and  don't  you  trouble  your 
head  about  it.  It  was  he  who  got  up  the  row,  not  you,  and  he  tried 
to  shoot  you  into  the  bargain.     I  am  awfully  glad  that  you  kejit 
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your  nerve  and  pln^fjcd  him;  it  would  have  been  better  if  you 
could  have  nail(;(l  him  tluough  the  right  Hhouldcr,  whicli  wouhl  not 
have  killed  him  ;  but  at  the  best  of  times  you  were  never  good 
enough  with  a  i)iHt(d  for  that.  Don't  you  remember  when  we  used 
to  shoot  with  the  old  pistols  at  the  man  I  cut  out  on  the  clift',  you 
were  always  just  as  likely  to  hit  him  on  the  head  or  in  tin*  stom- 
ach as  through  the  heart?  It  is  a  sad  pity  that  you  did  not  juac- 
tise  a  little  more,  but  it  is  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk  —  and, 
after  all,  the  shot  seems  to  have  been  a  very  creditable  one.  So  you 
are  going  on  a  shooting  expedition  up  in  Secocceni's  country.  That 
is  what  I  call  glorious.  To  think  of  a  rhinoceros  makes  my  mouth 
water ;  I  would  give  one  of  my  lingers  to  shoot  one.  Life  here  is 
simply  wretched  now  that  you  have  gone — Mr.  Cardus  as  glum  as 
Titheburgh  Abbey  on  a  cloudy  day,  and  Doll  always  looking  a*i 
though  she  had  been  crying  or  were  going  to  cry.  Old  Grandfather 
Atterleigh  is  quite  lively  compared  to  those  two.  As  for  the  olHce, 
I  hate  it;  everlastingly  copying  deeds  which  I  don't  in  the  sliglitcst 
understand,  and  adding  up  figures  in  which  I  make  mistakes.  Your 
respected  uncle  told  me  the  other  day,  in  his  politest  way,  that  ho 
considered  I  sailed  as  near  being  a  complete  fool  as  any  man  he  ever 
knew.     I  answered  that  I  quite  agreed  with  him. 

"  I  met  that  young  fellow  Smithers  the  other  day,  the  one  who  gave 
Eva  Ceswick  that  little  brute  of  a  dog.  He  said  something  di6>a- 
greeable  about  wondering  if  they  would  hang  you.  I  told  liini 
that  I  didn't  know  if  they  would  or  not,  but  unless  he  dropped  his 
inf;^rnal  sneer  I  was  very  sure  that  I  would  break  his  neck.  He 
concluded  to  move  on.  By-the-way,  I  met  Eva  Ceswick  herself 
yesterday.  She  looked  pale,  and  asked  if  we  had  heard  anything 
of  you.  She  said  that  she  had  got  a  letter  from  you.  Florence 
came  up  here,  and  spoke  up  well  for  you  ;  she  said  that  she  was 
proud  of  you,  or  would  be  if  she  had  a  right  to.  I  never  liked  her 
before,  but  now  I  think  that  she  is  a  brick.  Good-by,  old  chap  ; 
I  never  wrote  such  a  long  letter  before.  You  don't  know  how  I 
miss  you  ;  life  don't  seem  worth  having.  Yesterday  was  the  first ; 
I  went  out  and  killed  twenty  brace  to  my  own  gun — fired  forty -six 
cartridges.  Not  bad,  eh?  And  yet  somehow  I  didn't  seem  to  eare 
a  twopenny  curse  about  the  whole  thing,  though  if  you  had  been 
theie  you  would  have  dulfed  them  awfully.  I  feel  sure  you  would 
have  set  my  teeth  on  edge  with  letting  them  off — the  birds,  I  mean. 
Mind  you  write  to  me  often.     Good-by,  old  fellow.     God  bless  you  ! 

"Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Jeremy  Jones. 

"  P.  S. — In  shooting  big  game,  a  fellow  told  me  that  the  top  of 
the  flank  raking  forward  is  a  very  deadly  shot,  as  it  either  breaks 
the  back  or  passes  through  the  kidneys  to  the  luugs  or  heart.     I 
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should  liave  thought  that  the  shot  was  very  apt  to  waste  itself  in 
the  flesh  of  the  flank.     Please  try  it,  aud  take  notes  of  the  results." 

About  a  fortnight  after  these  letters,  addressed  Ernest  Beyton, 
Esq., Post-office,  Maritzburg,  Natal,  had  been  despatched,  Kesterwick 
and  its  neighborhood  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  mild  excitement 
by  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Halford,  the  clergyman,  whose  health 
had  of  late  been  none  of  the  best,  purposed  taking  a  year's  rest,  and 
that  the  bishop  had  consented  to  the  duties  of  his  parish  being  car- 
ried on  by  a  locum  tenens  named  the  Reverend  James  Plowden. 
Mr.  Halford  was  much  liked  and  respected,  and  the  intelligence  was 
received  with  general  regret,  which  was,  however,  tempered  with 
curiosity  as  to  the  new-comer.  Thus,  when  it  became  known  that 
Mr.  Plowden  was  to  preach  in  the  parish  church  at  the  evening 
service  on  the  third  Sunday  in  September,  all  Kesterwick  was  seized 
with  profound  religious  fervor  and  went  to  hear  him. 

The  parish  church  at  Kesterwick  was  unusually  large  and  beauti- 
ful, being  a  relic  of  an  age  when,  whatever  men's  lives  may  have 
been,  they  spared  neither  their  money  nor  their  thought  in  rearing 
up  fitting  habitations  to  the  Divinity  whom  they  regarded,  perhaps 
with  more  of  superstitious  awe  than  true  religious  feeling.  Stand- 
ing as  it  did  somewhat  back  from  the  sea,  it  alone  had  escaped  the 
shock  of  the  devouring  waves,  and  remained  till  this  day  a  monu- 
ment of  architectural  triumph.  Its  tall  tower,  pointing  like  a  great 
finger  up  to  heaven,  looked  very  solemn  on  that  quiet  September 
evening  as  the  crowd  of  church-goers  passed  beneath  its  shadow 
into  the  old  door- way,  through  which  most  of  them  had  been  carried 
to  their  christening,  and  would  in  due  time  be  carried  to  their  buri- 
al. At  least  so  thought  Eva  and  Dorothy  as  they  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment by  the  monument  to  "  five  unknown  sailors,"  washed  ashore 
after  a  great  gale,  and  buried  in  a  common  grave.  How  many  suf- 
fering, erring  human  beings  had  stood  upon  the  same  spot  and 
thought  the  same  thoughts  ?  How  many  more  now  sleeping  in  the 
womb  of  time  would  stand  there  and  think  them,  when  these  two 
had  suffered  and  erred  their  full,  and  been  long  forgotten  ? 

They  formed  a  strange  contrast,  those  two  sweet  women,  as  they 
passed  together  into  the  sacred  stillness  of  the  church — the  one 
stately,  dark,  and  splendid,  with  an  uurestful  trouble  in  her  eyes ; 
the  other  almost  insignificant  in  figure,  but  pure  and  patient  efface, 
and  Avith  steady  blue  eyes  which  never  wavered.  Did  they  guess, 
those  two,  as  they  walked  thus  together,  how  closely  their  destinies 
were  linked?  Did  they  know  that  each  at  heart  was  striving  for 
the  same  prize,  a  poor  one  indeed,  but  still  all  the  world  to  them  ? 
Perhaps  they  did,  very  vaguely,  and  it  was  the  pressure  of  their 
common  trouble  that  drew  them  closer  together  in  those  days.    But 
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if  they  did  they  never  spoke  of  it;  and  as  for  little  Dorothy,  she 
never  dreamed  of  winning.  She  was  content  to  be  allowed  to  toil 
along  in  the  painful  race. 

When  they  reached  the  pew  that  the  Ceswicks  habitually  occu- 
pied th(iy  found  MIhh  Ceswick  and  Florence  already  tli<!ro.  Jeremy 
had  refused  to  come  ;  he  had  a  most  unreaHonahle  antipathy  to  par- 
sons. Mr.  Halford  he  liked,  but  of  this  new  man  he  would  have 
none.  The  general  curiosity  to  see  him  was  to  Jeremy  inexplicable, 
his  opinion  heing  that  he  should  soon  see  a  great  deal  more  of  him 
than  he  liked.  "  Jnst  like  a  pack  of  girls  running  after  a  new 
doll,"  ho  growled  ;  "  well,  there  is  one  thing,  you  will  soon  be  tired 
of  hearing  him  squeak." 

As  the  service  went  on,  the  aisles  of  the  great  church  grew  dim  ex- 
ce})t  where  the  setting  sun  shot  a  crimson  shaft  through  the  west 
window,  which  wandered  from  spot  to  spot  and  face  to  face,  and  made 
them  glorious.  When  it  came  to  the  hymn  before  the  sermon,  Eva 
could  scarcely  see  to  read,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  crimson 
pencil  of  sunlight  that  came  through  the  head  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  wavered  restlessly  abont,  and  the  strong  glow  of  the  lights 
npon  the  pulpit,  the  church  was  almost  dark. 

When  tlie  new  clergyman,  Mr.  Plowden,  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
ancient  pulpit  and  gave  out  his  text,  Eva  looked  at  him  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  Mr.  Plowden  was  a  large  man 
of  a  somewhat  lumbering  make.  His  head,  too,  was  large,  and  cov- 
ered with  masses  of  rather  coarse-textured  black  hair.  The  fore- 
head was  prominent  and  gave  signs  of  intellectual  power;  the  eye- 
brows thick  and  strongly  marked,  and  in  curious  contrast  to  the 
cold,  light-gray  eyes  that  played  unceasingly  beneath  them.  All 
the  lower  part  of  the  face,  which,  to  judge  from  the  purple  hue  of 
the  skin.  Nature  had  intended  should  be  plentifully  clothed  with 
hair,  was  clean  shaven,  and  revealed  a  large  jaw,  square  chin,  and 
pair  of  thick  lips.  Altogether  Mr.  Plowden  was  considered  a  fine 
man,  and  his  face  was  generally  spoken  of  as  "  striking."  Perhaps 
the  most  curious  thing  about  it,  however,  was  a  species  of  varicose 
vein  on  the  forehead,  which  was  generally  quite  nnnoticeable,  but 
"whenever  he  was  excited  or  nervous  stood  out  above  the  level  of  the 
skin  in  the  form  of  a  perfect  cross.  It  was  thus  visible  when  Eva 
looked  at  him,  and  it  struck  her  as  being  an  unpleasant  mark  to 
have  on  one's  forehead.  She  turned  her  eyes  away — the  man  did 
not  please  her  fastidious  taste — and  listened  for  his  voice.  Present- 
ly it  came;  it  was  powerful  and  even  musical,  but  coarse. 

''  He  is  not  a  gentleman,"  thought  Eva  to  herself,  and  then  dis- 
missing him  and  his  sermon  too  from  her  mind,  she  leaned  back 
against  the  poppyhead  at  the  end  of  the  pew,  half  closed  her  eyes, 
and  let  her  thoughts  wander  in  the  way  that  thoughts  have  the 
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power  to  do  in  church.  Far  across  the  sea  they  flew,  to  where  a 
great  vessel  laboring  in  a  heavy  gale  was  ploughing  her  sturdy  way 
along — to  where  a  young  man  stood  clinging  to  the  iron  stanchions, 
and  gazed  out  into  the  darkness  with  sorrow  in  his  eyes. 

Wonderfully  soft  and  tender  grew  her  beautiful  face  as  the  vis- 
ion passed  before  her  soul ;  the  ripe  lips  quivered,  and  there  was  a 
world  of  love  in  the  half-opened  eyes.  And  just  then  the  wander- 
ing patch  of  glory  perceiving  her,  settled  on  her  like  a  butterfly 
uxjon  a  flower,  and  for  a  wliile  wandered  no  longer. 

Suddenly  she  became  aware  of  a  momentary  pause  in  the  even 
flow  of  the  clergyman's  eloquence,  and  waking  from  her  reverie 
glanced  up  at  the  spot  of  light  surrounding  him,  and  as  she  did  so 
it  struck  her  that  she  herself  was  illuminated  with  a  more  beauti- 
ful light — that  he  and  she  alone  were  distinguishable  out  of  all  the 
people  beneath  that  roof. 

The  same  thought  had  evidently  struck  Mr.  Plowden,  for  he  was 
gazing  intently  at  her. 

Instinctively  she  drew  back  into  the  shadow,  and  Mr.  Plowden 
went  on  with  his  sermon.  But  he  had  driven  away  poor  Eva's 
vision  ;  there  only  remained  of  it  the  sad,  reproachful  look  of  those 
dark  eyes. 

Outside  the  church  Dorothy  found  Jeremy  waiting  to  escort  her 
home.  They  all  went  together  as  far  as  the  Cottage.  When  they 
got  clear  of  the  crowd,  Florence  spoke : 

"What  a  good-looking  man  Mr.  Plowden  is,  and  how  well  he 
preached !" 

"  I  did  not  like  him  much,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him,  Eva  ?"  asked  Florence. 

"  I  ?     Oh,  I  do  not  know.     I  do  not  think  he  is  a  gentleman." 

"  I  am  sure  that  he  is  not,"  put  in  Jeremy.  "  I  saw  him  by  the 
post-office  this  afternoon.     He  is  a  cad." 

"  Rather  a  sweeping  remark  that,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Jones  V  said 
Florence. 

"  I  don't  know  if  it  is  sweeping  or  not,"  answered  Jeremy,  sen- 
tentiously,  "  but  I  am  sure  that  it  is  true." 

Then  they  said  good-night,  and  went  their  separate  ways. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

EVA  TAKES   A   DISTRICT. 

TiiE  Reverend  James  Plowden  was  born  of  rich  bnt  honest  par- 
ents in  tlie  HUfijar-broking  way.  Ho  was  one  of  a  large  family,  who 
were  objects  of  anxious  tbouglit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plowden.  These 
worthy  people,  aware  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  la- 
bored in  the  niatt<ir  of  education,  determined  that  neither  trouble 
nor  money  should  be  spared  to  make  their  children  "genteel."  And 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  "mansion"  near  Bloomsbury  was  over- 
run with  the  most  expensive  nurses,  milliners,  governesses,  and  tu- 
tors, all  straitiiiig  every  nerve  to  secure  the  i)erfect  gentility  of  the 
young  Plowdens.  The  result  was  highly  ornamental,  but  perhaps 
scarcely  equivalent  to  the  vast  expense  incurred.  The  Plowden 
youth  of  both  sexes  may  be  said  to  have  been  painted,  and  var- 
nished, and  gilded  into  an  admirable  imitation  of  gentlefolks;  bnt 
if  the  lacquer- work  would  stand  the  buffetiugs  of  the  world's 
■weather  was  another  question,  and  one  which,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  has  to  do  with  a  single  member  of  the  family,  does  not  concern  us. 

Master  James  Plowden  came  about  half-way  down  the  family 
list,  but  he  might  just  as  well  have  stood  at  the  head  of  it,  for  be 
ruled  his  brothers  and  sistei-s — old  and  young — with  a  heavy  rod. 
He  was  the  strong  one  of  the  family,  strong  both  in  mind  and  body, 
and  he  had  a  hand  of  iron. 

For  his  misdeeds  were  his  brothers  thrashed,  preferring  to  tak6 
those  ills  they  knew  of  from  the  hands  of  the  thrasher  rather  than 
endure  the  uiiimagined  horrors  Brother  James  would  make  ready 
for  them  should  they  ventiin;  to  protest. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  came  to  be  considered  jja7*  excellence  the  good 
boy  of  the  family,  as  he  was  certainly  the  clever  one,  and  bore  every 
sort  of  blushing  honor  thick  upon  him. 

It  was  to  an  occurrence  in  his  boyhood  that  Mr.  Plowden  owed 
his  parents'  determination  to  send  him  into  the  Church.  His  fut- 
ure career  had  always  been  a  matter  of  much  speculation  to  them, 
for  they  belonged  to  that  class  of  people  who  love  to  arrange  their 
infants'  destinies  when  the  infants  themselves  are  still  in  the  cra- 
dle, and  argue  their  fitness  for  certain  lines  of  life  from  remarks 
which  they  make  at  three  years  old. 

Now,  James's  mamma  had  a  very  favorite  parrot  with  a  red  tail, 
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and  out  of  this  tail  it  was  James's  delight  to  pull  the  feathers, 
haviug  discovered  that  so  doing  gave  the  parrot  a  lively  twinge 
of  pain.  The  onus  of  the  feather  -  pulling  was  then,  if  discov- 
ered, shouldered  on  to  a  chosen  brother,  who  was  promptly 
thrashed. 

But  on  one  occasion  things  went  wrong  with  Master  James.  The 
parrot  was  climbing  up  the  outside  of  his  cage,  presenting  the  re- 
mainder of  his  tail  to  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  in  a  way  that  was  ir- 
resistibly seductive;  but,  aware  of  the  fact  that  his  enemy  was  in 
the  neighborhood,  he  kept  a  careful  lookout  from  the  corner  of  his 
eye,  and  the  moment  that  he  saw  James's  stealthy  hand  draw  near 
his  tail  made  a  sudden  dart  at  it,  and  actually  succeeded  in  making 
bis  powerful  beak  meet  through  its  forefinger.  James  shrieked 
with  pain  and  fury,  and  shaking  the  bird  on  to  the  floor  stunned 
it  with  a  book.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  this  revenge,  for,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  lh;it  it  could  no  longer  bite,  he  seized  it  and  twisted 
its  neck. 

"There,  you  devil!"  he  said,  throwing  the  creature  into  the  cage. 
"  Holloa,  something  has  burst  in  my  forehead !" 

"  Oh,  James,  what  have  you  done  ?"  said  his  little  brother  Monta- 
gue, well  knowing  that  he  had  a  lively  personal  interest  in  James's 
misdoings. 

"Nonsense!  what  have  you  done?  Now  remember,  Montague, 
you  killed  the  parrot." 

Just  then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plowden  came  in  from  a  drive,  and  a  very 
lively  scene  ensued,  into  which  we  need  not  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  all  evidence  to  the  contrarj'^  notwithstanding,  James  was  ac- 
quitted on  the  ground  of  general  good  character,  and  Montague, 
howling  and  protesting  his  innocence,  w^as  led  off  to  execution. 
Justly  fearful  lest  something  further  should  transpire,  James  was 
hurriedly  leaving  the  room  when  his  mother  called  him  back. 

"  Why,  what  is  that  on  your  forehead  ?" 

"  Don't  know,"  answered  James ;  "  something  went  snap  there 
just  now." 

"Well, I  never!  Just  look  at  the  boy,  John;  he  has  got  a  cross 
upon  his  forehead." 

Mr.  Plowden's  papa  examined  the  phenomenon  very  carefully, 
and  then,  solemnly  removing  his  spectacles,  remarked,  with  much 
deliberation, 

"Elizabeth, that  settles  the  point." 

"What  point,  John?" 

"  What  point  ?  Why,  the  point  of  the  boy's  profession.  It  is,  a« 
you  remark,  a  cross  upon  his  forehead.  Good !  he  shall  go  into  Ihe 
Church.  Now  I  must  decline  to  be  argued  with,  Elizabeth.  TLo 
matter  is  settled." 
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And  80  in  duo  course  James  Plowden,  Esq.,  went  to  Cambridge, 
and  became  the  Reverend  James  Plowden. 

Shortly  aftt5r  the  Reverend  James  had  started  in  life  as  a  curate 
he  fonnd  it  convenient  —  having  first  succeeded  in  beguiling  bia 
parents  into  settling  on  himself  a  portion  just  twice  as  large  as 
that  to  which  he  was  entitled — to  cut  off  his  connection  with  a 
family  he  considered  vulgar,  and  a  drag  upon  his  professional  snc- 
cess.  But  somehow,  with  all  his  gifts,  and  undoubtedly  he  was  by 
nature  well  endowed,  especially  as  regards  his  mind,  that  was  re- 
markable for  a  species  of  hard  cleverness  and  persuasive  j)ower; 
and  with  all  the  advantages  which  ho  derived  from  being  in  re- 
ceipt of  an  independent  income,  the  Reverend  James  had  not  hith- 
erto proved  a  conspicuous  success.  He  had  held  several  important 
curacies,  and  of  late  had  acted  as  the  locum  tenens  of  several  gen- 
tlemen w^ho,  like  Mr.  Halford,  had  through  loss  of  health  or  other 
reasons  been  called  away  from  their  livings  for  a  length  of  time. 

Biit  from  all  these  places  the  Reverend  James  had  departed  with- 
out regret,  nor  had  there  been  any  very  universal  lamentations 
over  his  going.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  Reverend 
James  was  not  a  popular  man.  He  had  ability  in  plenty,  and  mon- 
ey in  plenty,  and  would  expend  both  without  stint  if  he  had  an  end 
to  gain.  He  was  more  or  less  of  a  good  companion,  too,  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  the  word  ;  that  is,  he  could  make  himself  agreeable 
in  a  rough,  exaggerated  kind  of  way  to  both  men  and  women.  In- 
deed, by  the  former  he  was  often  spoken  of  carelessly  as  a  '•  good 
fellow  ;"  but  women,  or  rather  ladies,  following  their  finer  instincts, 
disliked  him  intensely.     He  jarred  upon  them. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rule  about  men, 
but  there  are  two  tokens  by  which  they  may  be  known.  The  first 
is  by  their  friends  ;  the  second  by  the  degree  of  friendship  and  af- 
fection to  which  they  are  admitted  by  women.  The  man  to  whom 
members  of  the  other  sex  attach  themselves  is  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  a  good  fellow,  and  women's  instinct  tells  them  so, 
or  they  would  not  lovo  him.  It  may  be  urged  that  women  ofteu 
love  blackguards.  To  this  the  answer  is,  that  there  must  be  a 
good  deal  of  good  mixed  up  with  the  blackguardism.  Show  me 
the  man  whom  two  or  throe  women  of  his  own  rank  love  with  all 
theJr  honest  hearts,  and  I  will  trust  all  I  have  into  his  hands  and 
not  be  a  penny  the  poorer. 

But  women  did  not  love  the  Reverend  James  Plowden,  although 
he  had  for  several  years  como  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  desira- 
ble that  they  should,  or  rather  that  one  of  them  should.  In  plain 
language,  he  had  for  some  years  past  thought  that  he  would  improve 
his  position  by  getting  married.  He  was  a  shrewd  man,  and  he 
could  not  disguise  fi'om  himself  the  fact  that  so  far  he  was  not  al- 
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together  a  success.  He  had  tried  his  best,  but,  with  all  his  consid- 
erable advfintages,  he  had  failed.  There  was  only  one  avenue  to 
success  which  he  had  not  tried,  and  that  was  marriage.  Marriage 
with  a  woman  of  high  caste,  quick  intellect,  and  beauty,  might  give 
him  the  tone  that  his  social  system  so  sadly  needed.  He  was  a 
man  in  a  good  position,  he  had  money,  he  had  intelligence  of  a  ro- 
bust if  of  a  coarse  order,  he  had  fairly  good  looks,  and  he  was  only 
thirty  -  five ;  why  should  he  not  marry  blood,  brains,  and  beauty, 
and  shine  with  a  reflected  splendor  ? 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  were  simmering  in  the  astute 
brain  of  the  Reverend  James  Plowdeu  when  he  first  set  eyes  upon 
Eva  Ceswick  in  the  old  church  at  Kesterwick. 

Within  a  week  or  so  of  his  arrival  Mr.  Plowden,  in  his  character 
of  spiritual  adviser  to  the  motley  Kesterwick  flock,  paid  a  ceremo- 
nious call  on  the  Misses  Ceswick.     They  were  all  at  home. 

Miss  Ceswick  and  Florence  welcomed  him  graciously ;  Eva  po- 
litely, but  with  au  air  which  said  plainly  that  he  interested  her 
not  at  all.  Yet  it  was  to  Eva  that  he  chiefly  directed  himself.  He 
took  this  opportunity  to  inform  them  all,  especially  Eva,  tliat  he 
felt  the  responsibilities  of  his  position  as  locum  tenens  to  weigh 
heavily  upon  him.  He  appealed  to  them  all,  especially  Eva,  to  help 
him  to  bear  his  load.  He  was  going  to  institute  a  new  system  of 
district  visiting.  Would  they  all,  especially  Eva,  assist  him?  If 
they  would,  the  good  work  was  already  half  done.  There  was  so 
much  for  young  ladies  to  do.  He  could  assure  them,  from  his  per- 
sonal experience,  that  one  visit  from  a  young  lady,  however  useless 
she  might  be  in  a  general  way,  which  his  instinct  assured  him  these 
particular  young  ladies  before  him  were  not,  had  more  influence 
with  a  distressed  and  godless  family  than  six  from  well-meaning  but 
uusympatbetic  clergymen  like  himself.    Might  he  rely  on  their  help? 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  too  old  for  that  sort  of  thing,  Mr.  Plow- 
den," answered  Miss  Ceswick.  "  You  must  see  what  you  can  do 
with  my  nieces." 

"I  ain  sure  that  I  shall  be  delighted  to  help,"  said  Florence,  "if 
Eva  will  bear  me  company.  I  always  feel  a  shyness  about  intrud- 
ing myself  into  cottages  unsupported." 

"  Your  shyness  is  not  surprising.  Miss  Ceswick.  I  sufi'ered  from 
it  myself  for  many  years,  but  at  last  I  have,  I  am  thankful  to  say, 
got  the  better  of  it.  But  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  not  appeal  to  your 
sister  iu  vain." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  help  if  you  think  that  I  can  do  any  good," 
put  in  Eva, thus  directly  appealed  to;  "but  I  must  tell  you  I  have 
no  great  faith  in  myself." 

"  Do  the  work,  Miss  Ceswick,  and  the  faith  will  come ;  sow  the 
seed  and  the  tree  will  spring  up,  and  bear  fruit  too  iu  due  season." 
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There  was  no  reply, so  he  continued:  "TIku  I  have  your  pcrniis- 
eiou  to  put  you  down  for  a  district." 

''  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Plowdeu,"  answered  Florence,  ''  Will  you  take 
some  more  tea  f" 

Mr.  Plowden  would  take  no  more  tea,  hut  went  on  his  way  to 
finish  the  day's  work  he  had  mapped  out  for  himself — for  he  worked 
hard  and  according  to  a  strict  rule — reflecting  that  Eva  Ceswick 
was  the  loveliest  woman  he  had  over  seen. 

"I  think  that  we  must  congratulate  you  on  a  conquest,  Eva," 
said  Miss  Ceswick,  cheerfully,  as  the  front  door  closed.  "  Mr.  Plow- 
den never  took  his  eyes  off  you,  and  really,  my  dear,  I  do  not  won- 
der at  it,  you  look  charming." 

Eva  flushed  up  angrily. 

"  Nonsense,  aunt !"  she  said,  and  left  the  room. 

"Really,"  said  Miss  Ceswick,  "I  don't  know  what  has  come  to 
Eva  lately,  she  is  so  very  strange." 

"  I  expect  that  you  touched  her  on  a  sore  point.  I  rather  fancy 
that  she  has  taken  a  liking  to  Mr.  Plowden,"  said  Florence,  dryly. 

"  Oh,  indeed!"  answered  the  old  lady,  nodding  her  head  wisely. 

In  due  course  a  district  was  assigned  to  the  two  Miss  Ceswicks, 
and  for  her  part  Eva  was  glad  of  the  occupation.  It  brought  her 
a  good  deal  into  contact  with  Mr.  Plowden,  which  was  not  alto- 
gether pleasant  to  her,  for  she  cherished  a  vague  dislike  of  the 
clergyman,  and  did  not  admire  his  shifty  eyes.  But,  as  she  got  to 
know  him  better,  she  could  find  nothing  to  justify  her  dislike.  He 
was  not,  it  is  true,  quite  a  gentleman,  but  that  was  his  misfortune. 
His  manner  to  herself  was  subdued  and  almost  deferential  ;  he 
never  obtruded  himself  upon  her  society,  though  somehow  he  was 
in  it  almost  daily.  Indeed,  he  even  succeeded  in  raising  her  to 
some  enthusiasm  about  her  work,  a  quality  in  which  poor  Eva  had 
of  late  been  sadly  lacking.  She  thought  him  a  very  good  clergy- 
man, with  his  heart  in  his  duty.  But  she  disliked  him  all  the 
same. 

Eva  never  answered  Ernest's  letter.  Once  she  began  an  answci-, 
but  bethought  her  of  Florence's  sage  advice,  and  changed  her  mind. 
"  He  will  write  again,"  she  said  to  herself.  She  did  not  know  Er- 
nest; his  was  not  a  nature  to  humble  himself  before  a  woman. 
Could  she  have  seen  her  lover  hanging  about  the  steps  of  the  Ma- 
ritzburg  Post-office  when  the  English  mail  was  being  delivered,  in 
order  to  go  back  to  the  window  when  the  people  had  dispersed, 
and  ask  the  tired  clerk  if  he  was  "sure"  that  there  wero  no  more 
letters  for  Ernest  Beyton,  and  get  severely  snubbed  for  his  pains, 
perhaps  her  heart  would  have  relented.  And  yet  it  was  a  perform- 
ance which  poor  Ernest  went  through  once  a  week  out  there  in 
Natal. 
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One  mail-day  Mr.  Alston  went  with  him. 

"  Well,  Ernest,  has  it  come  f  he  asked,  as  he  came  down  the 
steps,  a  letter  from  Dorothy  in  his  hand. 

"  No,  Alston,  and  never  will.     She  has  thrown  me  over." 

Mr.  Alston  took  his  arm,  and  walked  away  with  him  across  the 
market-square. 

''Look  here,  my  lad,"  he  said;  "the  woman  who  deserts  a  man 
in  trouble,  or  as  soon  as  his  back  is  turned,  is  worthless.  It  is  a 
sharp  lesson  to  learn,  but,  as  most  men  have  cause  to  know,  the 
world  is  full  of  sharp  lessons  and  worthless  women.  You  know 
that  she  got  your  letter  ?" 

"  Yes,  she  told  my  friend  so." 

"  Then  I  tell  you  that  your  Eva,  or  whatever  her  name  is,  is  more 
worthless  than  most  of  them.  She  has  been  tried  and  found  want- 
ing. Look."  he  went  on,  pointing  to  a  shapely  Kafir  girl  passing 
with  a  pot  of  native  beer  upon  her  head,  "  you  had  better  take  that 
Intombi  to  wife  than  such  a  woman  as  this  Eva.  She  at  any  rate 
would  stand  by  you  in  trouble,  and  if  you  fell  would  stop  to  be 
killed  over  your  dead  body.  Come,  be  a  man,  and  have  done  with 
her." 

"  Ay,  by  Heaven,  I  will !"  answered  Ernest. 

"That's  right ;  and  now,  look  here,  the  wagons  wiU  be  at  Lydeu- 
burg  in  a  week.  Let  us  take  the  post-cart  to-morrow  and  go  up. 
Then  we  can  have  a  month's  wilderbeeste  and  koodoo  shooting  un- 
til it  is  safe  to  go  into  the  fever  country.  Once  you  get  amoug  the 
big  game,  you  won't  think  any  more  about  that  woman.  Women 
are  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but  if  it  comes  to  choosing  between 
them  and  big  game-shooting,  give  me  the  big  game." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

JEREMY'S  IDEA  OF  A  SHAKING. 

Two  months  or  so  after  Ernest's  flight  there  came  a  letter  from 
him  to  Mr.  Cardus  in  answer  to  the  one  sent  by  his  uncle.  He 
thanked  his  uncle  warmly  for  his  kindness,  and  more  especially  for 
not  joiuing  in  the  hue-and-cry  against  him.  As  regards  money,  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  make  a  living  for  himself,  but  if  he  wanted  any 
he  would  draw.     The  letter,  which  was  short,  ended  thus  : 

"  Thank  Doll  and  Jeremy  for  their  letters.  I  would  answer  them, 
but  I  am  too  down  on  my  luck  to  write  much  ;  writing  stirs  up  so 
many  painful  memories,  and  makes  me  think  of  all  the  dear  folks 
at  home  more  than  is  good  for  me.     The  fact  is,  my  dear  uncle, 
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what  between  one  tiriii<;  and  another  I  never  was  so  miserable  in 
my  life,  and  as  for  loneliness  I  never  knew  wliat  it  meant  before. 
Sometimes  I  wish  that  my  consin  had  hit  me  instead  of  my  hittin;; 
him,  and  that  1  was  dead  and  bniied,  clean  ont  of  the  way.  Alston, 
who  was  my  second  in  that  nuhajjpy  atlair,  and  with  whom  I  am 
going  np-conntry  shootinj^,  has  b<»en  most  kind  to  me,  and  has  iu- 
trodnced  me  to  a  good  many  people  here.  They  are  very  hospita- 
ble;  everybody  is  liospitable  in  a  colony;  ])nt  somehow  a  hnndred 
new  faces  cannot  make  up  for  one  old  one,  and  I  should  think  old 
Atterleigh  a  cheerful  companion  beside  the  best  of  them.  What 
is  more,  I  feel  myself  an  impostor  Intruding  myself  on  them  under 
an  assumed  name.  Good-by,  my  dear  uncle.  It  Would  be  diflicult 
for  me  to  explain  how  grateful  I  am  for  your  goodness  to  me.  Love 
to  dear  Doll  and  Jeremy.     Ever  your  affectionate  nephew, 

''  E.  K." 

All  the  party  at  Bum's  Ness  were  much  touched  by  this  letter, 
more  especially  Dorothy,  who  could  not  bear  to  think  of  Ernest  all 
alone  out  there  in  that  strange,  far-off  land.  Her  tender  little  heart 
grew  all  alive  with  love  and  sorrow  as  she  lay  awake  at  night  and 
thought  of  him  travelling  over  the  great  African  plains.  She  got 
all  the  books  that  were  to  be  had  about  South  Africa  and  read 
them,  so  that  she  might  be  the  better  able  to  follow  his  life  in  her 
thoughts.  One  day  when  Florence  came  to  see  her  she  read  her 
part  of  Ernest's  letter,  and  when  she  bad  finished  was  astonished 
to  see  a  tear  in  her  visitor's  keen  eyes.  She  liked  Florence  the 
better  for  that  tear.  Could  she  have  seen  the  conflict  that  was 
raging  in  the  fierce  heart  of  the  woman  before  her,  she  would  have 
started  from  her  as  though  she  had  been  a  poisonous  snake.  The 
letter  touched  Florence — touched  her  to  the  quick.  The  tale  of 
Ernest's  loneliness  almost  overcame  her  resolution,  for  she  alone 
knew  why  he  was  so  utterly  lonely,  and  what  it  wms  that  crushed 
him.  Had  Ernest  alone  been  concerned,  it  is  probable  that  she 
would  then  and  there  have  thrown  up  her  cruel  game;  but  he  was 
not  alone  concerned.  There  was  her  sister  who  had  robbed  her  of 
her  lover — her  sister  whose  loveliness  was  a  standing  affront  to  her 
as  her  sweetness  was  a  standing  reproach.  She  was  sorry  for 
Ernest,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  make  him  happier,  but  as  that 
could  only  be  done  by  foregoing  her  revenge  upon  her  sister,  Ernest 
must  continue  to  suffer.  And,  after  all,  why  should  he  not  suffer  T 
she  argued.     Did  not  she  suffer  ? 

When  Florence  got  home  she  told  Eva  about  the  letter  from  her 
lover,  but  she  said  nothing  about  his  evident  distress.  He  was 
making  friends,  he  expected  great  pleasure  from  his  shooting — al- 
together, he  was  getting  ou  well. 
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Eva  listened,  hardened  her  heart,  and  went  out  district  visiting 
with  Mr.  Plowdeu. 

Time  went  on,  and  no  letters  came  from  Ernest.  One  mouth, 
two  months,  six  months  i)assed,  aud  there  was  no  intelligence  of 
him.  Dorothy  grew  very  auxious,  aud  so  did  Mr.  Cardus,  but  they 
did  not  speak  of  the  matter  much,  except  to  remark  that  the  reason 
no  doubt  was  that  he  was  away  on  his  shooting-excursion. 

Jeremy,  also,  in  his  slow  way  grew  intensely  preoccupied  with 
the  fact  that  they  never  heard  from  Ernest  now,  aud  that  life  was 
consequently  a  blank.  He  sat  upon  the  stool  in  his  uncle's  outer 
office  and  made  pretence  to  copy  deeds  and  drafts,  but  in  reality  oc- 
cupied his  time  in  assiduously  polishing  his  nails  and  thinking. 
As  for  the  deeds  and  drafts,  he  gave  them  to  his  grandfather  to 
copy. 

"  It  kept  the  old  gentleman  employed,"  he  would  explain  to 
Dorothy,  "and  from  indulging  in  bad  thoughts  about  the  devil." 

But  it  was  one  night  out  duck-shooting  that  his  great  inspir.ation 
came.  It  was  a  bitter  night,  a  night  on  which  no  sane  creatnre 
except  Jeremy  would  ever  have  dreamed  of  going  to  shoot  ducks 
or  anythiog  else.  The  marshes  were  partially  frozen,  and  a  fierce 
east  wind  was  blowing  across  them ;  but  utterly  regardless  of  the 
cold,  there  sat  Jeremy  under  the  lee  of  a  dike-bank,  listening  for 
the  sound  of  the  ducks'  wings  as  they  passed  to  their  feeding- 
grounds,  and  occasionally  getting  a  shot  at  them  as  they  crossed 
the  moon  above  him.  There  were  not  many  ducks,  and  the  soli- 
tude aud  silence  were  inductive  of  contemplation.  Ernest  did  not 
write.  Was  he  dead  ?  Not  probable,  or  they  would  have  heard  of 
it.  Where  was  he,  then  ?  Impossible  to  say,  impossible  to  discov- 
er. Was  it  impossible?  '^ Swish,  sivish,  bang!"  aud  down  came  a 
mallard  at  his  feet.  A  quick  shot,  that.  Yes,  it  was  impossible; 
they  had  no  means  of  inquiry  here.  The  inquiry,  if  any,  must  be 
made  there,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water :  but  who  was  to  make 
it?  Ah!  an  idea  struck  him.  Why  should  not  he,  Jeremy,  make 
that  inquiry  ?  Why  should  he  not  go  to  South  Africa  aud  look  for 
Ernest?  A  flight  of  duck  passed  over  his  head  unheeded.  What 
did  he  care  for  duck  ?  He  had  solved  the  problem  which  had  beeu 
troubling  him  all  these  months.  He  would  go  to  South  Africa  and 
look  for  Ernest.  If  Mr.  Cardus  would  not  give  him  the  money,  he 
would  work  his  way  out.  Anyhow  he  would  go.  He  could  bear 
the  suspense  no  longer. 

Jeremy  rose  in  the  new-found  strength  of  his  purpose,  and  gath- 
ering up  the  slain — there  were  only  three — whistled  to  his  retriever 
and  made  his  way  back  to  Dum's  Ness. 

He  found  Mr.  Cardus  and  Dorothy  by  the  fire  in  the  sitting'-room. 
Hard-riding  Atterleigh  was  there  too,  in  his  place  in  the  ingle-nook, 
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a  riding-whip  in  his  ink-stained  hand,  with  which  he  was  tapping 
his  top-boot.  They  turned  as  he  entered,  except  his  grandfather, 
who  did  not  hear  him. 

"  What  sport  have  you  had,  Jeremy  ?"  asked  his  sister,  with  a  sa<l 
litthi  Hinile.     Her  face  had  grown  very  sad  of  late. 

"Throe  ducks,"  he  answered,  shortly,  advancing  his  powerful 
form  out  of  the  shadows  into  the  firelight.  "I  came  honie  just  as 
they  were  beginning  to  fly." 

"  You  found  it  cold,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Cardus,  absently.  They 
had  been  talking  of  Ernest,  and  he  was  still  thinking  of  him. 

"  No,  I  did  not  think  of  the  cold.  I  came  home  because  I  had 
an  idea." 

Both  his  hearers  looked  up  surprised.  Ideas  were  not  very  com- 
mon to  Jc.reniy,  or  if  they  were  he  kept  them  to  himself. 

"■  Well,  Jeremy  ?"  said  Dorothy,  inquiringly. 

"Well,  it  is  this.  I  cannot  stand  this  about  Ernest  any  longer, 
and  I  am  going  to  look  for  him.  If  you  won't  give  me  the  money," 
he  went  on,  addressing  Mr.  Cardus  almost  fiercely,  "  I  will  work  my 
way  out.  It  is  no  credit  to  me,"  he  added ;  "  I  lead  a  dog's  life 
while  I  don't  know  where  he  is." 

Dorothy  flushed  a  pale  pink  with  pleasure.  Rising,  she  went  up 
to  her  great  strong  brother,  and  standing  on  tiptoe  managed  to  kiss 
him  on  the  chin. 

"That  is  like  you,  Jeremy  dear,"  she  said,  softly. 

Mr.  Cardus  looked  up  too,  and  after  his  fashion  let  his  eyes  wan- 
der round  Jeremy  before  he  spoke. 

"You  shall  have  as  much  money  as  you  like,  Jeremy,"  he  said, 
presently;  "and  if  you  bring  Ernest  back  safe,  I  will  leave  you 
twenty  thousand  pounds" — and  he  struck  his  hand  down  upon  his 
knee,  an  evidence  of  excitement  which  it  was  unusual  for  him  to 
display. 

"I  don't  want  your  twenty  thousand  pounds — I  want  Ernest," 
answered  the  young  man,  gruffly. 

"  No.  I  know  you  don't,  my  lad ;  I  know  you  don't.  But  find 
him  and  keep  him  safe,  and  you  shall  have  it.  Money  is  not  to  be 
sneezed  at,  let  me  tell  you.  I  say  keep  him,  for  I  forgot  you  cannot 
bring  him  back  till  this  accursed  business  has  blown  over.  When 
will  you  go  ?" 

"By  the  next  mail,  of  course.  They  leave  every  Friday;  I  will 
not  waste  a  day.     To-day  is  Saturday;  I  will  sail  next  Friday." 

"Tliat  is  right;  you  shall  go  at  once.  I  will  give  you  a  check 
for  £500  to-morrow,  and  mind,  Jeremy,  you  are  not  to  spare  money. 
If  he  has  gone  to  the  Zambesi,  you  must  follow  him.  Never  think 
of  the  money  ;  I  will  think  of  that." 

Jeremy  soon  made  his  preparations.     They  consisted  chiefly  of 
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rifles.  He  was  to  leave  Dum's  Ness  early  on  the  Thursday.  On 
the  Wednesday  afternoon  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  as  well 
tell  Eva  Ceswick  that  he  was  going  in  search  of  Ernest,  and  ask  if 
she  had  any  message.  Jeremy  w^as  the  onlj'  person,  or  thought  thafc 
he  w  as  the  only  person,  in  the  secret  of  Ernest's  affection  for  Eva. 
Ernest  had  asked  him  to  keep  it  secret,  and  he  had  kept  it  as  secret 
as  the  dead,  never  breathing  a  word  of  it,  even  to  his  sister. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  on  a  windy  March  afternoon  when  ho 
set  out  for  the  cottage.  On  the  edge  of  the  hamlet  of  Kesterwick, 
some  three  hundred  yards  from  the  cliff,  stood  two  or  three  little 
hovels,  turning  their  naked  faces  to  the  full  fury  of  the  sea-blast. 
He  was  drawing  near  to  these  when  he  came  to  a  stile  which  gave 
passage  over  a  sod  wall  that  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  marking 
the  limits  of  the  village  common.  As  he  approached  the  stile  the 
wind  brought  him  the  sound  of  voices — a  man's  and  a  woman's, 
engaged  apparently  in  angrj'^  dispute  on  the  farther  side  of  the  wall. 
Instead  of  getting  over  the  stile,  he  stepped  to  the  right  and  looked 
over  the  wall,  and  saw  the  new  clergyman,  Mr.  Plowden,  standing 
with  his  back  towards  him,  and,  apparently  very  much  against  her 
will,  holding  Eva  Ceswick  by  the  hand.  Jeremy  was  too  far  off  to 
overhear  his  words,  but  from  his  voice  it  was  clear  that  Plowden 
was  talking  in  an  excited,  masterful  tone.  Just  then  Eva  turned 
her  head  a  little,  and  he  did  hear  what  she  said,  her  voice  being  so 
much  clearer : 

"  No,  Mr.  Plowden,  no !  Let  go  my  hand.  Ah,  why  will  you  not 
take  an  answer  V 

Just  at  that  moment  she  succeeded  in  wrenching  her  imprisoned 
hand  from  his  strong  grasp,  and,  without  waiting  for  any  more 
words,  set  off  towards  Kesterwick  almost  at  a  run. 

Jeremy  was  a  man  of  slow  mind,  though  when  once  his  mind 
was  made  up  it  was  of  a  singularly  determined  nature.  At  first  he 
did  not  quite  take  in  the  full  significance  of  the  scene,  but  when  he 
did  a  great  red  flush  spread  over  his  honest  face,  and  the  big  gray 
eyes  sparkled  dangerously.  Presently  Mr.  Plowden  turned  and 
saw  him  ;  Jeremy  noticed  that  the  "  sign  of  the  cross  "  was  remark- 
ably visible  on  his  forehead,  and  that  his  face  wore  an  ex[)ression 
by  no  means  pleasant  to  behold — anything  but  Christian,  in  short. 

"  Holloa!"  he  said  to  Jeremy  ;  "  what  are  you  doing  there  ?" 

Before  answering,  Jeremy  put  his  hand  on  the  top  of  the  sod 
wall,  and  vaulting  over  walked  straight  up  to  the  clergyman. 

"  I  was  watching  you,"  he  said,  looking  hira  straight  in  the  eyes. 

"Indeed — an  honorable  employment;  eavesdropping  I  think  it 
is  generally  called." 

Whatever  had  passed  between  Mr.  Plowden  and  Eva  Ceswick,  it 
had  clearly  not  improved  the  former's  temper. 
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"What  do  you  nu»an  ?" 

"  I  niciiu  what  I  say." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Plowden,  I  may  as  well  toll  yon  wliat  I  moan  ;  I  am 
not  ^ood  at  talking,  but  I  know  that  I  shall  })c  able  to  make  you 
understand.     I  saw  you  just  now  assaulting  Miss  Ceswick." 

"It  is  a  lio!" 

''That  is  not  a  gentlemanlike  word,  Mr.  Plowden,  but  as  you  are 
not  a  gentleman  I  will  overlook  it."  Jeremy,  after  the  dangerous 
fashion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  always  got  wonderfully  cool  as  a 
row  thickened.  "I  repeat  that  I  saw  you  holding  her  notwith- 
standing her  struggles  to  get  away." 

''And  what  is  that  to  you?  confound  you!"  said  Mr.  Plowden, 
shaking  with  fury,  and  raising  a  thick  stick  he  held  in  his  hand  iu 
a  suggestive  manner. 

"  Don't  lose  your  temper,  and  yon  shall  hear.  Miss  Eva  Ceswick 
is  engaged  to  my  friend  Ernest  Kershaw,  or  something  very  like  it, 
and,  as  he  is  not  here  to  look  after  his  own  interests,  I  must  look 
after  them  for  him." 

"Ah,  yes,"  answered  Mr.  Plowden,  with  a  ghastly  smile,  "I  have 
heard  of  that.     The  murderer,  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  recommend  you,  Mr.  Plowden,  in  your  own  interest,  to  be  a 
little  more  careful  in  your  terms." 

"  And  8Ui>posing  that  there  has  been  something  between  your — 
your  friend — " 

"  Much  better  term,  Mr.  Plowden." 

''And,  Miss  Eva  Ceswick,  what,  I  should  like  to  know,  is  there 
to  j)revent  her  having  changed  her  miudT" 

Jeremy  laughed  aloud,  it  must  be  admitted  rather  insolently, 
and  in  a  way  calculated  to  irritate  people  of  meeker  mind  than  Mr. 
Plowden, 

"  To  any  one,  Mr.  Plowden,  who  has  the  privilege  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, and  who  also  knows  Ernest  Kershaw,  your  question 
would  seem  absurd.  You  see,  there  are  some  people  between  whom 
there  can  be  no  comparison.  It  is  not  possible  that,  after  oaring 
for  Ernest,  any  woman  could  care  for  you  ;"  and  Jeremy  laughed 
again. 

Mr.  Plowdon's  thick  lips  turned  quite  pale,  the  veiuous  cross 
upon  his  forehead  throbbed  till  Jeremj"  thought  that  it  would 
burst,  and  his  eyes  shone  with  the  concentrated  light  of  hate.  His 
vanity  was  his  weakest  point.  Ho  controlled  himself  with  an  ef- 
fort, however,  though  if  there  had  been  any  deadly  weapon  at  baud 
it  might  have  gone  hard  with  Jeremy. 

"Perhaps  you  will  explain  the  meaning  of  your  interference  and 
your  insolence,  and  let  me  go  on." 

"  Oh,  with  pleasure,"  answered  Jeremy,  with  refreshing  cheerful- 
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ness.  "  It  is  just  this  :  if  I  catch  you  at  any  such  tricks  agaiu,  you 
shall  suffer  for  it.  Oue  can't  thrash  a  clergyman,  and  one  can't 
fight  him,  because  he  won't  fight ;  but  look  here,  one  can  shake  him, 
for  that  leaves  no  marks,  and  if  you  go  on  with  these  games,  so  sure 
as  my  name  is  Jeremy  Jones,  I  will  shake  your  teeth  down  your 
throat !     Good-night !"  and  Jeremy  turned  to  go. 

It  is  not  wise  to  turn  one's  back  upon  au  infuriated  animal,  and 
at  that  moment  Mr.  Plowden  was  nothing  more.  Even  as  he  turned, 
Jeremy  remembered  this,  and  gave  himself  a  slue  to  one  side.  It 
was  fortunate  for  him  that  he  did  so,  for  at  that  moment  Mr.  Plow- 
den's  heavy  blackthorn  stick,  directed  downward  with  all  the 
strength  of  Mr.  Plowden's  powerful  arm,  passed  within  a  few  inches 
of  his  head,  out  of  which,  had  he  not  turned,  it  would  have  prob- 
ably knocked  the  brains.  As  it  was,  it  struck  the  ground  with 
such  force  that  the  jar  sent  it  flying  out  of  its  owner's  hand. 

"Ah,  you  would!"  was  Jeremy's  reflection  as  he  sprang  at  his 
assailant. 

Now  Mr.  Plowden  was  a  very  powerful  man,  but  he  was  no  match 
for  Jeremy,  who  in  after  days  came  to  be  known  as  the  strongest 
man  in  the  East  of  England,  and  so  he  was  destined  to  find  out. 
Once  Jeremy  got  a  gripe  of  him,  for  his  respect  for  the  Churcli  pre- 
vented him  from  trying  to  knock  him  down,  he  seemed  to  crumple 
up  like  a  piece  of  paper  in  his  iron  grasp.  Jeremy  could  easily 
have  thrown  Mm,  but  he  would  not,  he  had  his  own  ends  in  view  ; 
so  he  just  held  him  tight  enough  to  prevent  his  doing  him  (Jeremy) 
any  serious  injury,  and  let  him  struggle  frantically  till  he  thought 
he  was  sufficiently  exhausted  for  his  purpose.  Then  he  suddenly 
gave  him  a  violent  twist,  got  behind  him,  and  set  to  work  with  a 
will  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  a  shaking.  Oh,  what  a  shake  that  was ! 
First  of  all  he  shook  him  backward  and  forward  for  Ernest's  sake, 
then  he  alternated  the  motion  and  shook  him  from  side  to  side  for 
his  own  sake,  and  finally  he  shook  him  every  possible  way  for  the « 
sake  of  Eva  Ceswick. 

It  ^^•as  a  wonderful  sigbt  to  see  the  great  burly  clergyman,  his 
hat  oif,  his  white  tie  undone,  and  his  coat-tails  waving  like  stream- 
ers, bounding  and  gambolling  on  the  breezy  cliff's,  his  head,  legs, 
and  arms  jerking  in  every  possible  direction,  like  those  of  a  galvan- 
ized frog,  while  behind  him,  his  legs  slightly  apart  to  get  a  better 
gripe  of  the  ground,  and  his  teeth  firmly  clinched,  Jeremy  shook 
away  with  the  fixity  of  fate. 

At  last,  getting  exhausted,  he  stopped,  and,  holding  Mr.  Plowden 
still,  gave  him  a  drop-kick — only  one.  But  Jeremy's  leg  was  very 
strong,  and  he  always  wore  thick  boots,  and  the  result  was  star- 
tling. Mr.  Plowden  rose  some  inches  off"  the  ground  and  went  on 
his  face  into  a  furze-bush. 
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"He  will  hardly  like  to  hIiow  that  honorable  wound,"  reflected 
Jeremy,  as  he  wiped  the  perHpiration  from  his  brow  with  every 
sign  of  satisfaction. 

Then  he  went  and  picked  his  fallen  enemy  out  of  the  bush,  where 
he  had  uearly  fainted,  smoothed  his  clothes,  tied  the  white  tie  an 
neatly  as  he  could,  and  put  the  wide,  hat  on  the  dishevelled  hair. 
Then  ho  sat  him  down  on  the  ground  to  recover  himself. 

**  Good-night,  Mr.  Plowden,  good-night.  Next  time  you  wish  to 
hit  a  man  with  a  big  stick,  do  not  wait  till  his  back  is  turned.  Ah, 
I  dare  say  your  head  aches.  I  should  advise  you  to  go  home  and 
have  a  nice  sleep." 

And  Jeremy  departed  on  his  way,  filled  with  a  fearful  joy. 

Wheu  he  reached  the  Cottage  he  found  everything  in  a  state  of 
confiisiou.  Miss  Ceswick  had,  it  appeared,  been  suddenly  taken 
very  seriously  ill ;  indeed,  it  was  feared  that  she  had  got  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy.  He  managed,  however,  to  send  up  a  message  to  Eva 
to  say  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  her  for  a  minute.  Presently  she 
came  down,  crying. 

"  Oh,  my  poor  aunt  is  so  dreadfully  ill,"  she  said.  "We  think 
that  she  is  dying!" 

Jeremy  offered  some  awkward  condolences,  and  indeed  was  much 
distressed.     He  liked  old  Miss  Ceswick. 

"  I  am  going  to  South  Africa  to-morrow.  Miss  Eva,"  he  said. 

She  started  violently,  and  blushed  up  to  her  hair. 

"  Going  to  South  Africa !     What  for  V 

"  I  am  going  to  look  for  Ernest.  We  are  afraid  that  something 
must  have  happened  to  him." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that !"  she  said.  "  Perhaps  he  has — amusements 
which  prevent  his  writing." 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  saw  something  of  what  passed  be- 
tween you  and  Mr.  Plowden." 

Again  Eva  blushed. 

"Mr.  Plowden  was  very  rude," she  said. 

"  So  I  thought ;  but  I  think  that  he  is  sorry  for  it  now." 

"  What  do  you  mean  f" 

"I  mean  that  I  nearly  shook  his  ugly  head  off  for  him." 

"  Oh,  how  could  you  ?"  Eva  asked,  severely  ;  but  there  was  no 
severity  on  her  face. 

Just  then  Florence's  voice  was  heard  calling  imperatively. 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Eva. 

"  Have  you  any  message  for  Ernest  if  I  find  him  T" 

Eva  hesitated. 

"  I  know  all  about  it,"  said  Jeremy,  considerately  turning  his  head. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  have  no  message — that  is — oh,  tell  him  that  I  love  him 
dearly  .'"  and  she  turned  and  fled  up-stairs. 
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FLORENCE   ON  MARRIAGE. 

Miss  Ceswick's  seizure  tiuued  out  to  be  even  worse  than  was 
anticipated.  Once  she  appeared  to  regain  consciousness,  and  began 
to  mutter  something,  then  she  sank  back  into  a  torpor  out  of  which 
she  uever  woke  again. 

It  was  fortunate  that  her  condition  was  not  such  as  to  require 
the  services  of  the  clergyman,  for  Mr.  Plowden  was  for  some  days 
after  the  events  described  in  the  last  chapter  not  in  auy  condition 
to  give  them.  Whether  it  was  the  shaking,  or  the  well -plan ted 
kick,  or  the  shock  to  his  system,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  he  was 
in  the  upshot  constrained  to  keep  his  bed  for  several  days.  Indeed, 
the  first  service  that  he  took  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of 
the  ancient  Ceswick  vault  to  receive  the  remains  of  the  recently 
deceased  lady.  The  only  territorial  possession  which  remained  to 
the  Ceswicks  was  their  vault.  Indeed,  as  Florence  afterwards  re- 
marked to  her  sister,  there  was  a  certain  irony  in  the  reflection  that 
of  all  their  wide  acres  there  remained  only  the  few  square  feet  of 
soil,  which  for  centuries  had  covered  the  bones  of  the  race. 

When  their  aunt  was  dead  and  buried,  the  two  girls  went  back 
to  the  Cottage,  and  were  very  desolate.  They  had  both  of  them 
loved  the  old  lady  in  their  separate  ways,  more  especially  Florence, 
both  because  she  possessed  the  deeper  nature  of  the  two,  and  be- 
cause she  had  lived  the  longest  with  her. 

But  the  grief  of  youth  at  the  departure  of  age  is  not  inconsolable, 
and  after  a  month  or  so  they  had  conquered  the  worst  of  their  sor- 
row. Then  it  was  that  the  question  what  they  were  to  do  came 
prominently  to  the  fore.  Such  little  property  as  their  aunt  had 
possessed  was  equally  divided  between  them,  and  the  Cottage  left 
to  their  joint  use.  This  gave  them  enough  to  live  on  in  their  quiet 
way,  but  it  undoubtedly  left  tlieni  in  a  very  lonely  and  unprotected 
position.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  they,  or  rather  Florence,  for  wsha 
managed  all  the  business,  decided  to  make  the  best  of  it.  At  Kes- 
terwick  they  were,  at  any  rate,  known,  and  it  was,  they  felt,  better 
to  stay  there  than  to  float  away  and  become  waifs  and  strays  on  the 
great  sea  of  English  life.     So  they  settled  to  stay. 

Florence  had,  moreover,  her  own  reasons  for  staying.  She  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  her  sister 
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Evil  should  marry  Mr.  Plowdeu.  Not  that  she  liked  Mr.  Plowdon — 
her  lady's  instincts  rose  up  in  robollion  aj^aiust  the  man — but  if  Eva 
did  not  marry  liini,  it  was  }irol)iihle  tliat  she  would  in  the  long  rua 
marry  Ernest,  and  Eiiiest,  Florence  swore,  sh(i  should  not  marry.  To 
prevent  such  a  marriage  was  the  main  i)urpose  of  her  life.  Her 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  her  sister  had  become  a  part  of  herself;  the 
gratification  of  her  revenge  was  the  evil  star  by  which  she  shaped 
her  course.  It  may  seem  a  terrible  thing  that  so  young  a  woman 
could  give  the  best  energies  of  her  life  to  such  a  purpose,  but  it  was 
none  the  less  the  truth. 

Hers  was  a  wild,  strange  nature,  a  nature  capable  of  violent  lova 
and  violent  hate;  the  same  pendulum  could  swing  with  equal  ease 
to  each  extreme.  Eva  had  robbed  her  of  her  lover ;  she  would  rob 
Eva,  and  put  the  prize  out  of  her  reach,  too.  Little  she  recked  of 
the  wickedness  of  her  design,  for  where  in  the  long  record  of  human 
crime  is  there  a  wickedness  to  surpass  the  deliberate  separation,  for 
no  good  reason,  of  two  people  who  love  each  other  with  all  their 
hearts  ?  Surely  there  is  none.  She  knew  this,  but  she  did  not  hes- 
itate on  that  account.  She  was  not  hypocritical.  She  made  no  ex- 
cuses to  herself.  She  knew  well  that  on  every  ground  it  was  best 
that  Eva  should  marry  Ernest,  and  pursue  her  natural  destiny, 
happy  in  his  love  and  in  her  own.  But  she  would  have  none  of  it. 
If  once  they  should  meet  again,  the  game  would  pass  out  of  her 
hands,  for  the  weakest  woman  grows  strong  of  purpose  when  she 
has  her  lover's  arm  to  lean  on.  Florence  realized  this,  and  deter- 
mined that  they  should  never  set  eyes  on  each  other  until  an  im- 
passable barrier  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Plowden  had  been  raised  be- 
tween the  two.  Having  thus  finally  determined  on  the  sacrifice, 
she  set  about  whetting  the  knife. 

One  day,  a  month  or  so  after  Miss  Ceswick  was  buried,  Mr. 
Plowden  called  at  the  Cottage  on  some  of  the  endless  details  of 
which  district  visiting  was  the  parent.  He  had  hardly  seen  Eva 
since  that  never-to-be-forgotten  day,  when  he  had  learned  what 
Jeremy's  ideas  of  a  shaking  were,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  she 
had  carefully  kept  out  of  his  w\ay. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  when,  looking  out  of  the  window  on  the 
afternoon  in  question,  she  saw  the  crown  of  a  clerical  hat  coming 
along  the  road,  Eva  promptly  gathered  up  her  work  and  com- 
menced a  hasty  retreat  to  her  bedroom. 

''  Where  are  you  going  to,  Eva  ?"  asked  her  sister. 

"  Up-stairs — here  he  comes." 

"  He !  who  is  '  he  ?' " 

"  Mr.  Plowden,  of  course." 

"And  why  should  you  run  away  because  Mr. Plowden  is  com- 
ing ?" 
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"I  do  not  like  Mr.  Plowden." 

"  Really,  Eva,  you  are  too  bad.  You  know  what  a  friendless  po- 
sition we  are  in  just  now,  and  yon  go  and  get  up  a  dislike  to  one 
of  the  few  men  we  know.  It  is  very  selfish  of  you,  and  most  un- 
reasonable." 

At  that  moment  the  front-door  bell  rang,  and  Eva  fled. 

Mr.  Plowden  on  entering  looked  round  the  room  with  a  some- 
what disappointed  air. 

"  If  you  are  looking  for  my  sister,"  said  Florence,  "  she  is  not  very 
well." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  afraid  that  her  health  is  not  good ;  she  is  so  often 
indisposed." 

Florence  smiled,  and  they  dropped  into  the  district  visiting. 
Presently,  however,  Florence  dropi>ed  ont  again. 

"By-the-way,  Mr.  Plowden,  I  want  to  tell  you  of  something  I 
heard  the  other  day,  and  which  conceins  you.  Indeed,  I  think  that 
it  is  only  right  that  I  should  do  so.  I  heard  that  you  were  seen 
talking  to  my  sister,  not  very  far  from  the  Titheburgh  Abbey  cot- 
tages, and  that  she — she  ran  awaj'^  from  you.  Then  Mr.  Jones 
jumped  over  the  wall,  and  also  began  to  talk  with  you.  Presently 
he  also  turned,  and,  so  said  my  informant,  yon  struck  at  him  with 
a  heavy  stick,  but  missed  him.  Thereupon  a  tussle  ensued,  and 
you  got  the  worst  of  it." 

"He  irritated  me  beyond  all  endurance,"  broke  in  Mr.  Plowden, 
excitedly. 

"Oh,  then  the  story  is  true?" 

Mr.  Plowden  saw  that  he  had  made  a  fatal  mistake,  but  it  was 
too  late  to  deny  it. 

"  To  a  certain  extent,"  he  said,  sulkily.  "  That  young  rnfiian 
told  me  that  I  was  not  a  gentleman." 

"Really!  Of  course  that  was  unpleasant.  But  how  glad  you 
must  feel  that  you  missed  him,  especially  as  his  back  was  turned ! 
It  would  have  looked  so  bad  for  a  clergyman  to  be  had  up  for  as- 
sault, or  worse,  wouldn't  it  ?" 

Mr.  Plowden  turned  pale  and  bit  his  lip.  He  began  to  feel  that 
he  was  in  the  power  of  this  quiet,  dignified  young  woman,  and  the 
feeling  was  not  pleasant. 

"And  it  would  not  look  very  well  if  the  story  got  round  here, 
would  it?  I  mean  even  if  it  was  not  known  that  you  hit  at  him 
with  the  stick  when  he  was  not  looking,  because,  you  see,  it  would 
sound  so  absurd !  The  idea  of  a  clergyman  more  than  six  feet  high 
being  shaken  like  a  naughty  child!  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Jones  is 
very  strong." 

Mr.  Plowden  winced  beneath  her  mockery,  and  rising,  seized  his 
hat,  but  she  motioned  him  back  to  his  chair. 
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"  Don't  go  yet,"  nhv,  waid.  "  I  wanted  to  tell  you  tliat  yon  ou^lit 
to  be  much  oblig<!d  to  nio  for  thinking  of  all  thi.s  for  you.  1  thought 
that  it  would  be  painful  to  you  to  have  the  story  all  over  the  coun- 
trysido,  ho  I  nipp«'d  it  in  the  bnd." 

Mr.  Plowden  groaued  in  Hi)iiit.  If  these  were  the  results  of  a 
Btory  ni]>i)ed  in  tin;  bnd,  what  would  its  uninjured  bloom  b(5  like? 

"  Who  told  you  ?"  ho  asked,  brusquely.     "  Jones  went  away." 

"  Yes.  How  glad  you  must  be,  by-the-way,  that  he  is  gone !  But 
it  was  not  Mr.  Jones,  it  was  a  person  who  oversaw  the  difference  of 
opinion.  No,  never  mind  who  it  was;  I  have  found  means' to  si- 
lence that  person." 

Little  did  Mr.  Plowden  guess  that  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
love-scene,  and  the  subsequent  affair  with  Jeremy,  there  had  leaned 
gracefully  in  an  angle  of  the  sod  wall,  not  twenty  yards  away,  a 
figure  uncommonly  resembling  that  of  an  ancient  mariner  in  an  at- 
titude of  the  most  intense  and  solemn  contemplation.    But  so  it  was. 

"  I  am  grateful  to  you.  Miss  Ceswick." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Plowden,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  true  grat- 
itude, it  is  a  scarce  flower  in  this  world ;  but  really  I  don't  deserve 
B,ny.  The  observer  who  oversaw  the  painful  scene  between  you 
and  Mr.  Jones,  also  oversaw  a  scene  preceding  it,  that,  so  far  as  I 
can  gather,  seems  to  have  been  hardly  less  painful  in  its  way." 

Mr.  Plowden  colored,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Now,  you  see,  Mr.  Plowden,  I  am  left  in  a  rather  peculiar  posi- 
tion as  regards  my  sister;  she  is  younger  than  I  am,  and  luuj  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  me,  so,  as  you  will  easily  un- 
derstand, I  feel  my  responsibilities  to  weigh  upon  me.  Consequently, 
I  feed  bound  to  ask  you  what  I  am  to  understand  from  the  report 
of  my  informant?" 

"  Simply  this.  Miss  Ceswick :  I  proposed  to  your  sister,  and  she 
refused  rae." 

"  Indeed  !  you  were  unfortunate  that  afternoon." 

"  Miss  Ceswick,"  went  on  Mr.  Plowden,  after  a  pause,  "  if  I  could 
find  means  to  induce  your  sister  to  chauge  her  verdict,  would  my 
suit  have  your  support  ?" 

Florence  raised  her  piercing  eyes  from  her  work,  and  for  a  sec- 
ond fixed  them  on  the  clergyman's  face. 

"Tiuit  depends,  Mr.  Plowden." 

"I  am  well  off,"  he  went  on,  eagerly,  "  and  I  will  toll  you  a  se- 
cret. I  have  bought  the  advowson  of  this  living  ;  I  hapi)ened  to 
hear  that  it  was  going,  and  got  it  at  a  bargain.  I  don't  think  that 
Halford's  life  is  worth  five  years'  purchase." 

"Why  do  you  want  to  marry  Eva,  Mr.  Plowden  f"  asked  Flor- 
ence, ignoring  this  piece  of  information ;  "you  are  uot  in  love  with 
her?" 

Haggard— F  Vol.  22 
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"  lu  love !  No,  Miss  Ceswick.  I  don't  think  that  sensible  men 
fall  in  love ;  they  leave  that  to  hoys  and  women." 

"  Oh !  Then  why  do  you  want  to  marry  Eva  ?  It  will  be  best 
to  tell  me  frankly,  Mr,  Plowden." 

H^  hesitated,  and  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  with  a  per- 
son of  Florence's  penetration  frankness  was  the  best  game. 

"  Well,  as  you  must  know,  your  sister  is  an  extraordinarily  beau- 
tiful woman." 

"And  would  therefore  form  a  desirable  addition  to  your  estab- 
lishment ?" 

"Precisely,"  said  Mr.  Plowden.  "Also,"  he  went  on,  "she  is  a 
distinguished-looking  woman,  and  quite  the  lady." 

Florence  shuddered  at  the  phrase. 

"  And  would  therefore  give  you  social  status,  Mr.  Plowden  ?" 

"  Yes.     She  is  also  sprung  from  an  ancient  family." 

Florence  smiled,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Plowden  with  an  air  that  said 
more  plainly  than  any  words,  "Which  you  clearly  are  not." 

"  In  short,  I  am  anxious  to  get  married,  and  I  admire  your  sister 
Eva  more  than  anybody  I  ever  saw." 

"  All  of  which  are  very  satisfactory  reasons,  Mr.  Plowden ;  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  convince  my  sister  of  the  many  advantages 
you  have  to  offer  her,  and — to  win  her  affections." 

"  Ah,  Miss  Ceswick,  that  is  just  the  point.  She  told  me  that  her 
affections  are  already  irredeemably  engaged,  and  that  she  had  none 
to  give.  If  only  I  have  the  opportunity,  however,  I  shall  hope  to 
be  able  to  distance  my  rival." 

Florence  looked  at  him  scrutinizingly  as  she  answered, 

"  You  do  not  know  Ernest  Kershaw,  or  you  would  not  be  so  con- 
fident." 

"  Why  am  I  not  as  good  as  this  Ernest  ?"  he  asked ;  for  Florence's 
remark,  identical  as  it  was  with  that  of  Jeremy,  wounded  his  vani- 
ty intensely. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Plowden,  I  do  not  want  to  be  rude,  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  conceive  a  woman's  affections  being  won  away  from 
Ernest  Kershaw  by  you.     You  are  so  very  different." 

If  Mr.  Plowden  wanted  a  straightforward  answer  he  had  cer- 
tainly got  it.  For  some  moments  he  sat  in  sulky  silence,  and  then 
he  said, 

"  I  suppose,  if  that  is  the  case,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done." 

"  I  never  said  that.  Women  are  frequently  married  whose  affec- 
tions are  very  much  engaged  elsewhere.  You  know  how  they  win 
their  wives  in  savage  countries,  Mr.  Plowden ;  they  catch  them. 
Marriage  by  capture  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in  the  world." 

"  Well  ?" 

"  Well,  the  same  institution  still  obtains  in  England,  only  we 
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don't  call  it  by  that  name.  Do  you  suppose  tliat  no  women  are 
hunted  down  nowadays?  Ah,  very  many  an^ ;  th(;  wonhl-he  luis- 
band  lieads  tlie  pack,  and  all  the  lovin;^  relatives  swell  its  cry." 

"  You  mean  that  your  sister  can  be  hunted  down,"  ho  said, 
bluntly. 

"  I !  I  mean  nothing  except  that  the  persistent  suitor  on  the  spot 
often  has  a  better  chance  than  the  lover  at  a  distance,  however 
dear  he  may  be." 

Then  Mr.  Plowdcn  took  his  leave.  Florence  watched  him  walk- 
ing dow'i  the  garden-path. 

"  I  am  glad  Jeremy  shook  you  soundly,"  she  said,  aloud.  "  Poor 
Eva !" 
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Mr.  Plowden  was  not  a  suitor  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his 
feet.  As  he  once  took  the  trouble  to  explain  to  Florence,  he  con- 
sidered that  there  was  nothing  like  boldness  in  wooing,  and  he 
acted  up  to  his  convictions.  Possessing  no  more  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing than  a  bull-elephant,  and  as  much  consideration  for  the  lady  as 
the  elephant  has  for  the  lily  it  tramples  underfoot,  he,  figuratively 
speaking,  charged  at  Eva  every  time  he  saw  her.  He  laid  wait  for 
her  round  corners  and  asked  her  to  marry  him ;  he  dropped  in  on 
her  at  odd  hours,  and  insisted  upon  her  marrying  him.  It  was  quite 
useless  for  her  to  SJiy,  "No,  no,  no!"  or  to  appeal  to  his  better  feel- 
ings or  compassion,  for  he  had  none.  He  simply  would  not  listen 
to  her;  but,  encouraged  thereto  by  the  moral  support  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Florence,  he  crushed  the  poor  girl  with  his  amorous 
eloquence. 

It  was  a  merry  chase  that  Florence  sat  and  watched  with  a  dark 
smile  on  her  scornful  lip.  In  vain  did  the  poor  white  doe  dash  along 
at  her  best  speed,  the  great  black  hound  w^as  ever  at  her  llank,  and 
each  time  shii  turned  came  bounding  at  her  throat.  This  idea  of  a 
chase,  and  a  hound,  and  a  doe,  took  such  a  strong  possession  of 
Florence's  saturnine  imagination,  that  she  actually  made  a  draw- 
ing of  it,  for  she  was  a  clever  artist,  throwing  by  a  few  strokes  of 
her  pencil  a  perfect  likeness  of  Mr.  Plowden  into  the  fierce  features 
of  the  hound.  The  doe  she  drew  with  Eva's  dark  eyes,  and  when 
she  had  done  them  there  was  such  a  world  of  agony  in  their  tor- 
tured gaze  that  she  could  not  bear  to  look  at  them,  and  tore  her 
picture  up. 

One  day  Florence  came  in  and  found  her  sister  weeping, 

"Well,  Eva,  what  is  it  now?"  she  asked,  contemptuously. 
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"  Mr.  Plowden,"  sobbed  Eva. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Plowdeu  again  !  Well,  my  dear,  if  you  will  be  so  beau- 
tiful, and  encourage  men,  you  must  take  the  consequences." 

"  I  never  encouraged  Mr.  Plowden." 

"Nonsense,  Eva!  you  will  not  get  me  to  believe  that.  If  you  do 
not  encourage  him,  he  would  not  go  on  making  love  to  you.  Gen- 
tlemen are  not  so  fond  of  being  snubbed." 

"  Mr.  Plowden  is  not  a  gentleman,"  exclaimed  Eva. 

"  What  makes  you  say  that  ?" 

"  Because  a  gentleman  would  not  persecute  one  as  he  does.  He 
will  not  take  No  for  an  answer,  and  to-day  he  kissed  my  hand.  I 
tried  to  get  it  away  from  him,  but  I  could  not.     Oh,  I  hate  him !" 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Eva ;  I  have  no  patience  with  you  and 
your  fancies.  Mr.  Plowden  is  a  very  respectable  man,  he  is  a 
clergyman,  and  well  off,  altogether  quite  the  sort  of  man  to  marry. 
Ah,  Ernest — I  am  sick  of  Ernest !  If  he  wanted  to  marry  you  he 
should  not  go  shooting  people,  and  then  running  off  to  South  Af- 
rica. Don't  you  be  so  silly  as  to  pin  your  faith  to  a  boy  like  that. 
He  was  all  very  well  to  flirt  with  while  he  was  here ;  now  he  has 
made  a  fool  of  himself  and  gone,  and  there  is  an  end  of  him." 

"But,  Florence,  I  love  Ernest.  I  think  I  love  him  more  dearly 
every  day,  and  I  detest  Mr.  Plowden." 

"  Very  likely.  I  don't  ask  you  to  love  Mr.  Plowden;  I  ask  you 
to  marry  him.  What  have  love  and  marriage  got  to  do  with  each 
other,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  If  people  were  always  to  marry  the 
people  they  loved,  thin^  would  soon  get  into  a  pretty  mess.  Look 
here,  Eva,  as  you  know,  I  do  not  often  obtrude  myself  or  my  own 
interests,  but  I  think  that  I  have  a  right  to  be  considered  a  little  in 
this  matter.  You  have  now  got  an  opportunity  of  making  a  home 
for  both  of  us.  There  is  nothing  against  Mr.  Plowden.  Why  should 
you  not  marry  him  as  well  anybody  else  ?  Of  course  if  you  choose 
to  sacrifice  your  own  ultimate  happiness  and  the  comfort  of  ua 
both  to  a  silly  whim,  I  cannot  prevent  you,  you  are  your  own  mis- 
tress. Only  I  beg  you  to  disabuse  your  mind  of  the  idea  that  you 
could  not  be  happy  with  Mr.  Plowden  because  you  happen  to  fancy 
yourself  in  love  with  Ernest.  Why,  in  six  months  you  will  have 
forgotten  all  about  him." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  forget  about  him." 

"  1  dare  say  not.  That  is  your  abominable  egotism  again.  But 
whether  you  want  to  or  not,  you  will.  In  a  year  or  two,  when  you 
have  your  own  interests  and  your  children — " 

"  Florence,  you  may  talk  till  midnight  if  you  like,  but  once  and 
for  all,  I  will  not  marry  Mr.  Plowden,"  and  she  swept  out  of  the 
room  in  her  stately  way. 

Florence  laughed  softly  to  herself  as  she  said,  after  her, 
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"Ah,  yes  you  will,  Eva.  I  shall  bo  pinninj^  a  bride's  veil  on  to 
that  proud  liead  of  youiH  before  you  arc  nix  months  older,  my  dear." 

Florence  wius  quite  right,  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  and  cun- 
ningly-applied presstire.     Eva  yielded  at  last. 

But  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  follow  the  hateful  story  through  its 
various  stages.  If  by  chance  any  of  the  readers  of  this  history  are 
curious  about  them,  let  tliem  go  and  study  from  the  life.  Such 
cases  exist  around  them,  and  so  far  as  the  victims  are  concerned, 
there  is  a  painful  monotony  in  the  development  of  their  details  and 
their  conclu.sion. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  one  afternoon  in  the  early  summer, 
Florence,  coming  in  from  walking,  found  Mr.  Plowden  and  her  sister 
togel  her  in  the  little  drawing-room.  The  latter  was  very  pale,  and 
shrinking  with  scared  eyes  and  trembling  limbs  up  against  the 
mantle-piece,  near  which  she  was  standing.  The  former,  looking 
big  and  vulgar,  was  standing  over  her  and  trying  to  take  her  hand. 

"  Congratulate  me,  Miss  Florence,"  he  said.  "  Eva  has  promised 
to  be  mine." 

"  Has  she  ?"  said  Florence,  coldly.  "  How  glad  you  must  be  that 
Mr.  Jones  is  out  of  the  way  !" 

It  was  not  a  kind  speech,  but  the  fact  was,  there  were  few  people 
in  the  world  for  whom  Florence  had  such  a  complete  contempt,  or 
whom  she  regarded  with  such  intense  dislike  as  she  did  Mr.  Plow- 
den. The  mere  presence  of  the  man  irritated  her  beyond  all  bear- 
ing. He  was  an  instrument  suited  to  her  purposes,  so  she  used 
him,  but  she  could  find  it  in  her  heart  to  regret  that  the  instrument 
was  not  more  pleasant  to  handle. 

Mr.  Plowden  turned  pale  at  her  taunt,  and  even  in  the  midst  of 
her  fear  and  misery  Eva  smiled,  and  thought  to  herself  that  it  was 
lucky  for  her  hateful  lover  that  somebody  else  was  "  out  of  the  way." 

Poor  Eva! 

"Poor  Eva!"  you  think  to  yourself,  my  reader  ;  "  there  was  noth- 
ing poor  about  her ;  she  was  weak,  she  was  contemptible." 

Oil,  pause  a  while  before  you  say  so!  Remember  that  circum- 
stances were  against  her;  remember  that  the  idea  of  duty,  drilled 
into  her  breast  and  the  breast  of  her  ancestresses  from  generation 
to  generation  by  the  superior  animal  man,  and  fated  as  often  as 
not  to  prove  more  of  a  bane  than  a  blessing,  was  against  her;  re- 
member that  her  sister's  ever-present  influence  overshadowed  her, 
and  that  her  suitor's  vulgar  vitality  crushed  her  to  the  ground. 

"  Yet  with  it  all  she  was  weak,"  you  say.  Well,  she  was  weak, 
as  weak  as  you  must  expect  women  to  be  after  centuries  of  tyranny 
have  bred  weakness  into  their  very  nature.  Why  are  women  weak  T 
Because  men  have  made  them  so.  Because  the  law  that  wa*j  framed 
by  men,  and  the  public  opinion  which  it  has  been  their  privilege  to 
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direct,  have  from  age  to  age  drilled  into  them  the  belief  that  they 
are  naught  but  chattels,  to  be  owned  and  played  with,  existing  for 
their  pleasure  and  their  passion,  and  ranking  in  value  somewhere 
between  their  houses  and  their  oxen.  Because  men,  being  the 
stronger  animals,  have  crushed  and  forced  them  into  certain  moulds, 
saying, ''Thus  shalt  thou  be."  Because  men  have  systematically 
stunted  their  mental  growth  and  denied  them  their  natural  rights, 
and  that  equality  which  is  theirs  before  high  Heaven.  Weak ! — 
women  have  become  weak  because  weakness  is  the  passport  to  the 
favor  of  our  sex.  They  have  become  foolish  because  education  has 
been  withheld  from  them  and  ability  discouraged;  they  have  be- 
come frivolous  because  frivolity  has  been  declared  to  be  the  natu- 
ral mission  of  woman.  There  is  no  male  simpleton  who  does  not 
like  to  have  a  bigger  simpleton  than  he  is  to  lord  it  over.  What 
would  the  empty-headed  donkeys  do  if  there  were  none  emptier- 
headed  than  tbey  to  re-echo  their  brays  ?  Truly  the  triumph  of 
the  stronger  sex  has  been  complete,  for  it  has  even  succeeded  in 
enlisting  its  victims  in  its  service.  The  great  instruments  in  the 
suppression  of  women,  and  in  their  retention  at  their  present  level, 
are  women  themselves.  And  yet  before  we  go  home  and  bully  our 
wives  and  daughters,  or  to  the  club  and  sneer  at  .the  weaknesses 
and  failings  of  those  of  others,  let  us  be  for  a  minute  just.  Which 
is  the  superior  of  the  two — the  woman  or  the  man  ?  In  brute 
strength  we  have  the  advantage,  but  in  intellect  she  is  probably 
our  equal,  if  only  we  will  give  her  fair  play.  And  in  purity,  in 
tenderness,  in  long-suffering,  in  fidelity,  in  all  the  Christian  virtues, 
which  is  the  superior  in  these  things  ?  O  man !  whoever  you  are, 
think  of  your  mother  and  your  sisters ;  think  of  the  eyes  that  first 
looked  love  upon  you,  and  the  heart  that  dreams  it  still;  think  of 
her  who  nursed  you  in  sickness,  of  her  who  stood  by  you  in  trouble 
when  all  others  would  have  none  of  you,  and  then  answer. 

Woman,  divinest  of  God's  creatures,  golden  vessel  turned  to  com- 
mon uses,  sweet  star  made  to  serve  as  the  drunkard's  lamp  and  the 
profligate's  plaything;  yes,  plucked  from  your  native  skies  to  be 
worn  alike  by  the  fool,  the  knave,  and  the  self-seeker,  and  yet 
faithful  to  them  all ;  to  be  trod  into  the  dirt  by  the  earthy  brute, 
and  jeered  at  by  the  heartless  cjnic — how  immeasurable  is  the  in- 
justice, how  vast  the  wrong  that  has  been  and  is  daily  being 
heaped  upon  you ! 

How  much  we  hear  of  woman's  duty  to  man,  how  little  of  man's 
duty  to  woman !  how  hard  we  are  upon  your  sins  and  weaknesses, 
how  tender  you  are  to  ours ! 

Surely  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for  the  civilized  world  when,  freed 
at  last  by  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  the  increased  sense  of  jus- 
tice, woman  takes  her  place  as  man's  equal,  no  longer  his  vassal 
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and  the  minister  to  liis  wants  and  pleasures  only,  but  as  his  equal ; 
■when  she  brings  l)cr  fine  intellect  and  enlarged  capacity  to  bear 
upon  the  questions  which  hitherto  he  has  been  please<l  to  consider 
his  exclusive  right,  and  her  trained  intelligence  to  their  solution; 
when  the  social  barriers  are  broken  down  and  she  is  untrammelled 
in  the  exercise  of  her  natural  rights,  except  by  the  truer  sense  of 
virtue  and  the  stronger  sense  of  duty  which  even  now  often  elevate 
her  far  above  our  heads. 

Poor  Eva!  Yes,  give  her  all  your  pity,  but  purge  it  of  your  con- 
terai<t.  It  requires  that  a  woman  should  possess  a  mind  of  unusual 
robustness  to  stand  out  against  circumstances  such  as  hemmed  her 
in,  and  this  she  did  not  possess.  Nature,  which  had  showered  phys- 
ical gifts  upon  her  with  such  a  lavish  hand,  had  not  given  her  that 
most  useful  of  all  gifts,  the  power  of  self-defence.  She  was  made 
to  yield;  but  this  was  her  only  fault.  For  the  rest  she  was  pure 
as  the  mountain  snow,  and  with  a  heart  of  gold.  Herself  incapa- 
ble of  deceit,  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  imagine  it  in  others.  She 
never  suspected  that  Florence  could  have  a  motive  in  her  advocacy 
of  Mr.  Plowden's  cause.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  possessed  to  tho 
full  with  that  idea  of  duty  and  self-sacrifice  which  in  some  women 
amounts  almost  to  madness.  The  notion  so  cleverly  started  by 
Florence,  that  she  was  bound  to  take  this  opportunity  of  giving 
her  sister  a  home  and  the  permanent  protection  of  a  brother-in-law, 
had  taken  a  lirm  hold  of  her  mind.  As  for  the  cruel  wrong  and 
injustice  which  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Plowdeu  would  work  to 
Ernest,  it,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  never  occurred  to  her  to  consider 
the  matter  in  that  light.  She  knew  what  her  own  sufferings  were 
and  always  must  be ;  she  knew  that  she  would  rather  die  than  be 
false  to  Ernest ;  but  somehow  she  never  looked  at  the  other  side 
of  the  picture,  never  considered  the  matter  from  Ernest's  point  of 
view.  After  the  true  womanly  fashion,  she  was  prepared  to  throw 
herself  under  her  hideous  Juggernaut  called  duty,  and  let  her  inner 
life,  the  life  of  her  heart,  be  crushed  out  of  her ;  but  she  never 
thought  of  the  twin  life  which  was  welded  with  her  own,  and 
which  must  be  crushed  too.  How  curious  it  is  that  when  women 
talk  so  much  of  their  duties  they  often  think  so  little  of  the  higher 
duty  which  they  owe  to  the  man  whose  whole  love  they  have  won, 
and  whom  they  cherish  in  their  misguided  hearts!  The  only  fea- 
sible explanation  of  the  mystery  is,  that  one  of  tho  ideas  that  has 
been  persistently  drilled  into  the  female  breast  is  that  men  have 
not  any  real  feelings.  It  is  vaguely  supposed  that  they  will  "  get 
over  it."  However  this  may  be,  when  a  woman  decides  to  do  vio- 
lence to  her  natural  feelings  and  contracts  herself  into  an  unholy 
marriage,  the  lover  whom  she  deserts  is  generally  the  last  person 
to  be  considered.     Poor  wretch!  he  will,  no  doubt,  "get  over  it." 

Fortunately,  many  do. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

OVER    THE    WATER. 

Mr.  Alston  and  Ernest  caiTied  out  tbeir  plans  as  regards  sport. 
They  went  up  to  Lydeuburg  and  had  a  month's  wilderbeeste  and 
blesbok  shooting  within  three  days'  "trek  "  with  an  ox-wagon  from 
that  curious  little  towu.  The  style  of  life  was  quite  new  to  Ernest, 
and  he  enjoyed  it  much.  They  had  an  ox-wagon  and  a  span  of  six- 
teen "  salted  "  oxen,  that  is,  oxen  which  will  not  die  of  lung-sick- 
ness, and  in  this  lumbering  vehicle  they  travelled  about  wherever 
fancy  or  the  presence  of  buck  took  them.  Mr.  Alston  and  his  boy 
Roger  slept  in  the  wagon,  and  Ernest  in  a  little  tent  which  was 
pitched  every  night  alongside,  and  never  did  he  sleep  sounder. 
There  was  a  freshness  and  freedom  about  the  life  which  charmed 
him.  It  is  pleasant  after  the  day's  shooting  or  travelling  to  par- 
take of  tlie  hearty  meal,  of  which  the  2>*ece  de  resistance  generally 
consists  of  a  stew  compounded  indiscriminately  of  wilderbeeste- 
beef,  bustard,  partridges,  snipe,  rice,  and  compressed  vegetables— 
a  dish,  by-the-way,  which  is,  if  properly  cooked,  fit  to  set  before  a 
king.  And  then  comes  the  pipe,  or  rather  a  succession  of  pipes, 
and  the  talk  over  the  day's  sport,  and  the  effect  of  that  long  shot, 
and  the  hunting-yarn  that  it  "  reminds  me "  of.  And  after  the 
yarn  the  well-known  square  bottle  is  produced,  and  the  tin  panni- 
kins, out  of  which  you  have  been  drinking  tea,  are  sent  to  the 
spring  down  in  the  hollow  to  be  washed  by  the  Zulu  "  voorlooper," 
who  objects  to  going  because  of  the  "  spooks  "  (ghosts)  which  he  is 
credibly  informed  inhabit  that  hollow ;  and  you  indulge  in  your 
evening  "  tot,"  and  smoke  more  pipes,  and  talk  or  ruminate  as  the 
fancy  takes  you.  And  then  at  last  up  comes  the  splendid  African 
moon  like  a  radiant  queen  rising  from  a  throne  of  inky  cloud,  flood- 
ing the  whole  wide  veldt  with  mysterious  light,  and  reveals  the 
long  lines  of  game  slowly  travelling  to  their  feeding-grounds  along 
the  ridges  of  the  rolling  plain. 

Well,  "  one  more  drop  "  and  then  to  bed,  having  come  to  the  ad- 
mirable decision  (so  easy  to  make  over-night,  so  hard  to  adhere  to 
when  the  time  comes)  to  "  trek  from  the  yoke  "  at  dawn.  And  then, 
having  undressed  yourself  outside,  all  except  the  flannel  sbirt  in 
which  you  are  going  to  sleep,  for  there  is  no  room  to  do  so  inside, 
you  stow  your  clothes  and  boots  away  under  your  mackintosh  sheet, 
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for  clothes  wet  tbrongh  with  dew  are  unpleasant  to  wear  before  tho 
snn  is  up,  and  creep  on  your  hands  and  knees  into  your  little  teue- 
mont  and  \\Ti<;<^lc  between  the  blankets. 

For  a  whlhi,  perbapw,  you  lie  so,  your  pipe  still  between  your  lipi^ 
and  ^ii/in<;-  np  tlnou^^h  the  openinj^  of  tbe  little  tent  at  two  brij^ht 
particular  stars  shining  in  tbe  blue  depths  above,  or  watching  the 
wavirjg  of  the  tall  tambonki-grass  as  the  night  wind  goes  sighing 
through  it.  And  then,  behold !  the  cold  far  stars  draw  near,  grow 
warm  with  life,  and  change  to  Eva's  eyes — if  you  have  an  Eva — 
and  the  yellow  tambouki  -  gravSS  is  her  waving  hair,  and  the  sad 
whispering  of  the  wind  her  voice,  which  speaks  and  tells  you  that 
she  has  come  from  far  across  the  great  seas  to  tell  you  that  she 
loves  you,  to  lull  yon  to  your  rest. 

What  was  it  that  frighted  her  so  soon  ?  The  rattling  of  chains 
and  the  deep  lowing  of  the  oxen,  rising  to  be  ready  for  the  dawn. 
It  has  not  come  yet,  but  it  is  not  far  off.  See,  the  gray  light  be- 
gins to  gleam  upon  the  oxen's  horns,  and  far  away,  there  in  the 
east,  the  gray  is  streaked  with  primrose.  Away  with  dreams,  and 
up  to  pull  the  shivering  Kafirs  from  their  snug  lair  beneath  the 
wagon,  and  to  give  the  good  nags,  which  must  gallop  wilderbeeste 
all  to-day,  a  double  handful  of  mealies  before  you  start. 

Ah  tiea-yak-trek !  the  great  wagon  strains  and  starts,  and  pres- 
ently the  glorious  sun  comes  up,  and  you  eat  a  crust  of  bread  as 
you  sit  on  the  wagon-box,  and  wash  it  down  with  a  mouthful  of 
spirit,  and  feel  that  it  is  a  splendid  thing  to  get  up  early. 

Then,  about  half-past  eight,  comes  the  halt  for  breakfast,  and  the 
welcome  tub  in  the  clear  stream  that  you  have  been  making  for, 
and  after  breakfast  saddle  up  the  nags,  take  your  bearings  by  the 
kopj6,  and  off  after  that  great  herd  of  wilderbeeste. 

And  so,  my  reader,  day  adds  itself  to  day,  and  each  day  will  find 
you  healthier,  happier,  and  stronger  than  the  last.  No  letters,  no 
newspapers,  no  duns,  and  no  babies.  Oh,  think  of  the  joy  of  it, 
effete  Caucasian,  and  go  buy  an  ox-wagon  and  do  likewise. 

After  a  month  of  this  life  Mr.  Alston  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  would  now  be  no  danger  in  descending  into  the  low  country 
towards  Delagoa  Bay  in  search  of  large  game.  Accordingly,  having 
added  to  their  party  another  would-be  Nimrod,  a  gentleman  just 
arrived  from  England  in  search  of  sport,  they  started.  For  the 
first  month  or  so  things  went  very  well  with  them.  They  killed  a 
good  quantity  of  buffalo,  koodoo,  eland,  and  water-buck,  also  two 
giratfo,  but,  to  Ernest's  great  disappointment,  did  not  come  across 
any  rhinoceros,  and  only  got  a  shot  at  one  lion,  which  he  missed, 
though  there  were  plenty  round  them.  But  soon  the  luck  tnrnetL 
First  their  horses  died  of  the  terrible  scourge  of  all  this  part  of  Soutf- 
Africa,  the  horse-sickness.     They  had  given  largo  prices  for  them, 
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about  seventy  pounds  each,  as  "salted"  animals,  that  is,  animals 
that,  having  already  had  the  sickness  and  recovered  from  it,  were 
supposed  to  be  proof  against  its  attacks.  But  for  all  that  they 
died  one  after  another.  This  was  only  the  beginning  of  evils.  The 
day  after  the  last  horse  died,  the  companion  who  had  joined  them 
at  Lydenburg  was  taken  ill  of  the  fever.  Mr.  JeftVies,  for  that  was 
his  name,  was  a  very  reserved  English  gentleman  of  good-fortune, 
something  over  thirty  years  of  age.  Like  most  people  who  came 
into  close  relationship  with  Ernest,  he  had  taken  a  considerable 
fancy  to  him,  and  the  two  were,  comparatively  speaking,  intimate. 
During  the  first  stages  of  his  fever  Ernest  nursed  him  like  a  broth- 
er, and  was  at  length  rewarded  by  seeing  him  in  a  fair  way  to  re- 
covery. On  one  unlucky  day,  however,  Jeffries  being  so  much  bet- 
ter, Mr.  Alston  and  Ernest  went  out  to  try  and  shoot  a  buck,  as 
they  were  short  of  meat,  leaving  the  camp  in  charge  of  the  boy 
Roger.  For  a  long  while  they  could  find  no  game,  but  at  last 
Ernest  came  across  a  fine  bull- eland  standing  rubbing  himself 
against  a  mimosa -thorn  tree.  A  shot  from  his  express,  planted 
well  behind  the  shoulder,  brought  the  noble  beast  down  quite  dead, 
and  having  laden  the  two  Kafirs  with  them  with  the  tongue,  liver, 
and  as  much  of  the  best  meat  as  they  could  carry,  they  started  back 
for  camp. 

Meanwhile  one  of  the  sudden  and  tremendous  thunder-storms 
peculiar  to  South  Africa  came  swiftly  up  against  the  wind,  herald- 
ing its  arrival  by  a  blast  of  ice-cold  air ;  and  presently  they  were 
staggering  along  in  the  teeth  of  a  fearful  tempest.  The  whole  sky 
was  lurid  with  lightning,  the  hills  echoed  with  the  continuous  roll 
of  thunder,  and  the  rain  came  down  in  sheets.  In  the  thick  of  it 
all,  exhausted,  bewildered,  and  wet  to  the  skin,  they  reached  the 
camx).  There  a  sad  sight  awaited  them.  In  front  of  the  tent  which 
served  as  a  hospital  for  Jeffries  was  a  large  ant-heap,  and  on  this 
ant-heap,  clad  in  nothing  but  a  flannel  shirt,  sat  Jeffries  himself. 
The  rain  was  beating  on  his  bare  head  and  emaciated  face,  and  the 
ice-cold  breeze  was  tossing  his  dripping  hair.  One  hand  he  kept 
raising  to  the  sky  to  let  the  cold  water  fall  upon  it ;  the  other  the 
boy  Roger  held,  and  by  it  vainly  attempted  to  drag  him  back  to 
the  tent.  But  Jeffries  was  a  man  of  large  build,  and  the  little  lad 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  drag  an  ox. 

"  Isn't  it  glorious  1"  shouted  the  delirious  man,  as  they  came  up ; 
"  I'v3  got  cool  at  last." 

"  Yes,  and  you  will  soon  be  cold,  poor  fellow !"  muttered  Mr. 
Alston  as  they  hurried  up. 

They  got  him  back  into  the  tent,  and  in  half  an  hour  he  was 
beyond  all  hope.  He  did  not  rave  much,  but  kept  repeating  a 
single  word  in  every  possible  tone.     That  word  was  : 
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"Alice." 

At  dawn  on  the  following  nioruiiig  he  died  with  it  on  his  lips. 
Ernest  often  wondered  afterwurd.s  who  "Alice"  could  be. 

Next  day  they  dug  a  deep  grave  under  an  ancient  thorn-tree,  and 
reverently  laid  him  to  his  rest.  On  lii.s  breast  they  piled  great 
Htones  to  keep  away  the  jackals,  filling  in  the  cracks  with  earth. 

Then  they  left  him  to  his  sleep.  It  is  a  sad  task  that,  bnrying  a 
comrade  in  the  lonely  wilderness. 

As  they  were  approaching  the  wagon  again,  little  Roger  sobbing 
bitterly,  for  Mr.  Jetfries  had  been  very  kind  to  him,  and  a  first  ex- 
perience of  death  is  dreadful  to  the  young,  tliey  met  the  Zulu  voor- 
looper,  a  lad  called  Jim,  who  had  been  out  all  day  watching  the 
cattle  as  they  grazed.  He  saluted  Mr.  Alston  after  the  Zulu  fashion, 
by  lifting  the  right  arm  and  saying  the  word  "  Inkoos,"  and  then 
stood  still. 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  boy?"  asked  Mr.  Alston.  "  Have  you  lost  the 
oxen  ?" 

''No,  Inkoos,  the  oxen  are  safe  at  the  yoke.  It  is  this.  When  I 
was  sitting  on  the  kopje  yonder,  watching  that  the  oxen  of  the 
Inkoos  should  not  stray,  an  Intombi  (young  girl)  from  the  kraal 
under  the  mountain  yonder  came  to  me.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a 
Zulu  mother  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Basutu  dog,  and  my  half- 
cousin." 

"  Well  ?" 

"  Inkoos,  I  have  met  this  girl  before,  I  have  met  her  when  I  have 
been  sent  to  buy  '  maas '  (buttermilk)  at  the  kraal." 

"  Good !" 

"  Inkoos,  the  girl  came  to  bring  heavy  news,  such  as  will  press 
upon  your  heart.  Sikukuni,  chief  of  the  Bapedi,  who  lives  over 
yonder  under  the  Blue  Mountains,  has  declared  war  against  the 
Boers." 

"  I  hear." 

"  Sikukuni  wants  rifles  for  his  men  such  as  the  Boers  use.  He 
has  heard  of  the  Inkosis  hunting  here.  To-night  he  will  send  an 
Impi  to  kill  the  Inkosis  and  take  their  guns." 

"These  are  the  words  of  the  Intombi  ?" 

"  Yes,  Inkoos,  these  are  her  very  words.  She  was  sitting  outside 
the  tent  grinding  'imphi'  (Kafir  corn)  for  beer  when  slu»  heard 
Siknkuni's  messenger  order  her  father  to  call  the  men  together  to 
kill  us  to-night." 

"  I  hear.     At  what  time  of  the  night  was  the  killing  to  be?" 

"At  the  first  break  of  the  dawn,  so  that  they  may  have  light  to 
take  the  wagon  away  by." 

"Good!  we  shall  escape  them.  The  moon  will  be  up  in  an  hour, 
and  we  can  trek  away." 
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The  lad's  face  fell. 

"Alas!"  he  said,  "it  is  impossible;  there  is  a  spy  watching  the 
cami)  uow.  He  is  up  there  amoug  the  rocks ;  I  saw  him  as  I 
brought  the  oxen  home.  If  we  move  he  will  report  it,  aud  we 
shall  be  overtaken  in  an  hour." 

Mr.  Alston  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  made  up  his  mind 
with  the  rapidity  that  characterizes  men  who  spend  their  life  in 
dealing  with  savage  races. 

"Mazooku!"  he  called  to  a  Zulu  who  was  sitting  smoking  by 
the  camp-fire,  a  man  whom  Ernest  had  hired  as  his  particular 
servant.     The  man  rose  and  came  to  him,  and  saluted. 

He  was  not  a  very  tall  man;  but,  standing  there  nude  except  for 
the  "  moocha  "  round  his  centre,  his  proportions,  especially  those  of 
the  chest  and  lower  limbs,  looked  gigantic.  He  had  been  a  soldier 
in  one  of  Cetywayo's  regiments,  but  having  been  so  indiscreet  as  to 
break  through  some  of  the  Zulu  marriage  laws,  had  been  forced  to 
fly  for  refuge  to  Natal,  where  he  had  become  a  groom,  and  picked  up 
a  peculiar  language  which  he  called  English.  Even  among  a  people 
where  all  the  men  are  fearless  he  bore  a  reputation  for  bravery. 
Leaving  him  standing  a  while,  Mr.  Alston  rapidly  explained  the  state 
of  the  case  to  Ernest,  and  what  he  proposed  to  do.  Then  turning, 
he  addressed  the  Zulu. 

"Mazooku,  the  Inkoos  here,  your  master,  tells  me  that  he  thinks 
you  a  brave  man." 

The  Zulu's  handsome  face  expanded  into  a  smile  that  was  posi- 
tively alarming  in  its  extent. 

"  He  says  that  you  told  him  that  when  you  were  Cetywayo's  man 
in  the  Undi  Regiment  you  once  killed  four  Basutus,  who  set  upon 
you  together." 

Mazooku  lifted  his  right  arm  and  saluted,  by  way  of  answer,  and 
then  glanced  slightly  at  the  assegai-wounds  on  his  chest. 

"  Well,  I  tell  your  master  that  I  do  not  believe  you.  It  is  a  lie 
you  speak  to  him  ;  you  ran  away  from  Cetywayo  because  you  did  not 
like  to  fight  and  be  killed  as  the  king's  ox,  as  a  brave  man  should." 

The  Zulu  colored  up  under  his  dusky  skin,  and  again  glanced  at 
his  wounds. 

"Ow-w!"  he  said. 

"  Bah  !  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  look  at  those  scratches  ;  they 
were  left  by  women's  nails.  You  are  nothing  but  a  woman. 
Silence !  who  told  you  to  speak  ?  If  you  are  not  a  woman,  show 
it.  There  is  an  armed  Basutu  among  those  rocks.  He  watches  us. 
Your  master  cannot  eat  and  sleep  in  peace  when  he  is  watched. 
Take  that  big  'bangwan'  (stabbing  assegai)  you  are  so  fond  of 
showing,  and  kill  him, or  die  a  coward!  He  must  make  no  souudi 
remember." 
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Mazookii  turned  towards  Eruest  for  confirmation  of  the  order.  A 
Zulu  always  likes  to  take  his  orders  straight  from  his  own  chief. 
Mr.  Alston  noticed  it,  and  added, 

"I  am  the  Inkoosi's  mouth,  and  speak  his  words." 

Mazooku  saluted  again,  and  turning,  went  to  the  wagon  to  fetch 
his  assegai. 

"Tread  softly,  or  you  will  wake  him;  and  he  will  run  from  so 
great  a  man,"  Mr.  Alston  called  after  him  sarcastically. 

"I  go  among  the  rocks  to  seek  'mouti'  (medicine),"  the  Zulu 
answered,  with  a  smile. 

"  We  are  in  a  serious  mess,  ray  hoy,"  said  Mr.  Alston  to  Ernest, 
"and  it  is  a  toss-up  if  wo  get  out  of  it.  I  taunted  that  fellow  so 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  the  spy.  He  must  be  killed, 
and  Mazooku  would  rather  die  himself  than  not  kill  him  now." 

"Would  it  not  have  been  safer  to  send  another  man  with 
him  ?" 

"Yes;  but  1  was  afraid  that  if  the  scout  saw  two  men  coming 
towards  him  he  would  make  oflf,  however  innocent  they  might  look. 
Our  horses  are  dead,  and  if  that  fellow  escapes  we  shall  never  get 
out  of  this  place  alive.  It  would  be  folly  to  expect  Basutus  to 
distinguish  between  Boers  and  Englishmen  when  their  blood  is 
up,  and  besides,  Sikukuni  has  sent  orders  that  we  are  to  be  killed, 
and  they  would  not  dare  to  disobey.  Look,  there  goes  Mr.  Mazooku 
with  an  assegai  as  big  as  a  fire-shovel." 

The  kopjd,  or  stony  hill,  where  the  spy  was  hid  was  about  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  little  hollow  in  which  the  camp  was 
fornuMi,  and  across  the  stretch  of  bushy  plain  between  the  two, 
Mazooku  was  quietly  strolling,  his  assegai  in  one  hand  and  two 
long  sticks  in  the  other.  Presently  he  vanished  in  the  shadow, 
for  the  sun  was  rapidly  setting,  and  after  what  seemed  a  long 
pause  to  Ernest,  who  was  watching  his  movements  through  a  pair 
of  field-glasses,  reappeared  walking  along  the  shoulder  of  the  hill 
right  against  the  sky  -  lino,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground  as 
though  ho  were  searching  among  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  for 
the  niedical  herbs  which  Zulus  prize. 

All  of  a  sudden  Ernest  saw  the  stalwart  form  straighten  itself 
and  spring,  with  the  assegai  in  its  hand  raised  to  the  level  of  its 
head,  down  into  a  dip,  which  hid  it  from  sight.  Then  came  a  pause, 
lasting  perhaps  for  twenty  seconds.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  dip 
was  a  large  flat  rock,  which  was  straight  in  a  line  with  the  fiery 
ball  of  the  setting  sun.  Suddenly  a  tall  figure  sprang  up  out  of 
the  hollow  on  to  this  rock,  followed  by  another  figure,  in  whom 
Ernest  recognized  Mazooku.  For  a  moment  the  two  men,  look- 
ing from  their  position  like  figures  afire,  struggled  together  on 
the  top  of  the  flat  stone,  and  Eruest  could  clearly  distinguish  tho 
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quick  flash  of  their  spears  as  they  struck  at  each  other,  then  they 
vanished  together  over  the  edge  of  the  stoue. 

"  By  Jove!"  said  Ernest,  who  was  trembling  with  excitement,  ''f 
wonder  how  it  has  ended?" 

"  We  shall  know  presently,"  answered  Mr.  Alston,  coolly.  "  At 
any  rate  the  die  is  cast  one  way  or  other,  and  we  may  as  well  make 
a  bolt  for  it.  Now,  you  Zulus,  down  with  those  tents  and  get  the 
oxen  inspanned,  and  look  quick  about  it,  if  you  don't  want  a  Basn- 
tu  assegai  to  send  you  to  join  the  spirit  of  Chaka." 

The  voorlooper  Jim  had  by  this  time  communicated  his  alarming 
intelligence  to  the  driver  and  other  Kafirs,  and  Mr.  Alston's  exhor- 
tation to  look  sharp  was  quite  unnecessary.  Ernest  never  saw  camp 
struck  or  oxen  inspanned  with  such  rapidity  before.  But  before 
the  first  tent  was  fairly  down  they  were  all  enormously  relieved  to 
see  Mazooku  coming  trotting  cheerfully  across  the  plain,  droning  a 
little  Zulu  song  as  he  ran.  His  appearance,  however,  was  by  no 
means  cheerful,  for  he  was  perfectly  drenched  with  blood,  some  of 
it  flowing  from  a  wound  in  his  left  shoulder,  and  the  rest  evidently 
till  recently  the  personal  property  of  somebody  else.  Arrived  in 
front  of  where  Mr.  Alston  and  Ernest  were  standing,  he  raised  his 
broad  assegai,  which  was  still  dripping  blood,  and,  sainted. 

"  I  hear,"  said  Mr.  Alston. 

"  I  have  done  the  lukoosi's  bidding.  There  were  two  of  them ; 
the  first  I  killed  easily  in  the  hollow,  but  the  other,  a  very  big  man, 
fought  well  for  a  Basutu.  They  are  dead,  and  I  threw  them  into  a 
hole,  that  their  brothers  might  not  find  them  easily." 

"  Good !  go  wash  yourself  and  get  your  master's  things  into  the 
wagon.  Stop!  let  me  sew  up  that  cut.  How  came  you  to  be  so 
awkward  as  to  get  touched  by  a  Basutu?" 

"  Inkoos,  he  was  very  quick  with  his  spear,  and  he  fought  like  a 
cat." 

Mr.  Alston  did  not  reply,  but  taking  a  stout  needle  and  some  silk 
from  a  little  huswife  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  he  quickly  stitched 
up  the  assegai-gash,  which  fortunately  was  not  a  deep  one.  Mazoo- 
ku stood  without  flinching  till  the  job  was  finished,  and  then  retired 
to  wash  himself  at  the  spring. 

The  short  twilight  rapidly  faded  into  darkness,  or  rather  into 
what  would  have  been  darkness  had  it  not  been  for  the  half-grown 
moon,  which  was  to  serve  to  light  them  on  their  path.  Then  a 
large  fire  having  been  lit  on  the  site  of  the  camp,  to  make  it  appear 
as  though  it  were  still  pitched  there,  the  order  was  given  to  start. 
The  oxen,  obedient  to  the  voice  of  the  driver,  strained  at  the  trek- 
tow,  the  wagon  creaked  and  jolted,  and  they  began  their  long  flight 
for  life.  The  order  of  march  was  as  follows :  Two  hundred  yards 
ahead  of  the  wagon  walked  a  Kafir,  with  strict  orders  to  keep  his 
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eyes  very  wide  open  indeed,  and  report  in  the  best  way  po.ssiblo 
under  the  circuniHtaiicoH  if  he  detected  any  signs  of  an  ambush.  At 
the  head  of  the  long  line  of  cattle,  leading  the  two  front  oxen  by  a 
"rim,"  or  strip  of  butialo-hide,  was  the  Zulu  boy  Jim,  to  whose 
timtsly  discovery  they  owed  their  lives,  and  by  the  .si<l(5  of  the  wag- 
on th(!  driver,  a  Capo  Hottentot,  phxlded  along  in  fe;Ir  and  tnrm- 
bliiig.  On  the  wagon-box  itself,  each  with  a  Winchester  rei)eating 
rifle  on  his  knees,  and  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  into  the  shadows, 
sat  Air.  Alston  and  Ernest.  In  the  hinder  part  of  the  wagon,  also 
armed  with  a  rifle  and  keeping  a  keen  lookout,  sat  Mazooku.  The 
other  servants  marched  alongside,  and  the  boy  Roger  was  asleep  in- 
side, on  the  "  cartle,"  or  hide  bed. 

And  so  they  travelled  on  hour  after  hour.  Now  they  bumped 
down  terrific  hills  strewn  with  bowlders,  which  would  have  smash- 
ed anything  less  solid  than  an  African  ox-wagon  to  si)linters;  now 
they  crept  along  a  dark  valley,  that  looked  weird  and  solemn  in  the 
moonlight,  expecting  to  see  Sikukuni's  Impi  emerging  from  every 
clump  of  bush;  and  now  again  they  waded  through  monntaiii- 
streams.  At  last,  about  midnight,  they  emerged  on  to  a  plain  di- 
viding two  stretches  of  mountainous  country,  and  here  they  halted 
for  a  while  to  give  the  oxen,  which  were  fortunately  in  good  condition 
and  fat  after  their  long  rest,  a  short  breathing-time.  Then  on  again 
through  the  long,  quiet  night,  on,  still  on,  till  the  dawn  found  them 
the  other  side  of  the  wide  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain-range. 

Here  ibey  rested  for  two  hours,  and  let  the  oxen  All  themselves 
with  the  lush  grass.  They  had  travelled  thirty  miles  siuce  the 
yokes  were  put  upon  their  necks,  not  far  according  to  our  way  of 
journeying,  but  very  far  for  cumbersome  oxen  over  an  almost  im- 
passable country.  As  soon  as  the  sun  was  well  up  they  inspanned 
again,  and  hurried  forward,  bethinking  them  of  the  Basutu  horde 
who  would  now  be  pressing  on  their  spoor;  on  with  brief  halts 
through  all  that  day  and  the  greater  part  of  the  following  night, 
till  the  cattle  began  to  fall  down  in  the  yokes — till  at  last  they 
crossed  the  boundary  and  were  in  Transvaal  territory. 

When  dawn  broke,  Mr.  Alston  took  the  glasses  and  examined  the 
track  over  which  they  had  fled.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  ex- 
cept a  great  herd  of  hartebeest. 

"  I  think  that  we  are  safe  now,"  he  said  at  last,  "  and  thank  God 
for  it.  Do  you  know  what  those  Basutu  devils  would  have  done 
if  they  had  caught  us?" 

"  What  r 

"They  would  have  skinned  us,  and  made  our  hearts  and  livers 
into  '  mouti '  (medicine),  and  eaten  them  to  give  them  the  courage 
of  the  white  man." 

"  By  Jove !"  said  Ernest. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A    HOMERIC     COMBAT. 

When  Mr.  Alston  and  Ernest  fonnd  themselves  safe  upon  Trans- 
vaal soil,  they  determined  to  give  up  the  idea  of  following  any  more 
big  game  for  the  present,  and  to  content  themselves  with  the  com- 
paratively humble  wilderbeeste,  blesbok,  springbok,  and  other  small 
antelopes.  The  plan  they  pursued  was  to  slowly  journey  from  one 
poin  ";  of  the  country  to  another,  stopping  wherever  they  found  the 
buck  particularly  plentiful.  In  this  way  they  got  excellent  sport, 
and  spent  several  months  veiy  agreeably,  with  the  further  advan- 
tage that  Ernest  obtained  considerable  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants,  the  Boers. 

It  was  a  wild,  rough  life  that  they  led,  but  by  no  means  a  lowering 
one.  The  continual  contact  with  Nature  in  all  her  moods,  and  in 
her  wildest  shapes,  was  to  a  man  of  impressionable  mind,  like  Er- 
nest, an  education  in  itself.  His  mind  absorbed  something  of  the 
greatness  round  him,  and  seemed  to  grow  wider  and  deeper  during 
those  months  of  lonely  travel.  The  long  struggle,  too,  with  the  hun- 
dred difficulties  which  arise  in  wagon  journeys,  and  the  quickness 
of  decision  necessary  to  avoid  danger  or  discomfort  in  such  a  mode 
of  life,  were  of  great  service  to  him  in  shaping  his  character.  Nor 
was  he  left  without  suitable  society,  for  in  his  companion  he  found  a 
friend  for  whose  talents  and  intelligence  he  had  the  highest  respect. 

Mr.  Alston  was  a  very  quiet  individual ;  he  never  said  a  thing  un- 
less he  bad  first  considered  it  in  all  its  bearings ;  but  when  he  did 
say  it,  it  was  always  well  worth  listening  to.  He  was  a  man  who 
had  spent  his  life  in  the  closest  observation  of  human  nature  in  the 
rough.  Now  you,  my  reader,  may  think  that  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  between  human  nature  "in  the  rough,"  as  exemplified  by 
a  Zulu  warrior  stalking  out  of  his  kraal  in  a  kaross  and  brandishing 
an  assegai,  and  yourself,  say,  strolling  up  the  steps  of  your  club  in  a 
frock-coat  and  twirling  one  of  Brigg's  umbrellas.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  difference  is  of  a  most  superficial  character,  bearing  the 
same  proportion  to  the  common  substance  that  the  furniture  polish 
does  to  the  table.  Scratch  the  polish,  and  there  you  have  best 
raw  Zulu  human  nature.  Indeed,  ^o  anybody  who  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  study  the  question,  it  is  simply  absurd  to  observe  how 
powerless  high  civilization  has  been  to  do  anything  more  than  ve 
neer  that  raw  material,  which  remains  identical  in  each  case. 
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To  return,  the  result  of  Mr.  Alston's  observations  had  been  to 
make  him  an  extroniely  shrowd  companion,  and  an  excellent  judge 
of  men  and  tli(;ir  aftairs.  Thore  were  fi!\v  subjects  which  he  had 
not  quietly  considered  during  all  the  years  tliat  h«!ha<l  been  trading  or 
shooting  or  serving  the  Government  in  one  capacity  or  another ;  and 
Ernest  was  astonished  to  find  that,  although  he  had  only  spent  some 
four  months  of  his  life  in  England,  how  intimate^  was  his  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  political  parties,  of  the  great  social  questions  of  the 
day,  and  even  of  matters  connected  with  literature  and  art.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  from  Mr.  Alston  that  Ernest  imbibed 
principles  on  all  these  subjects  which  he  never  deserted  in  after- 
life, and  which  subsequent  experience  proved  to  be  for  the  most 
part  sound. 

And  thus, between  shooting  and  i)hilosophical  discussion,  the  timo 
passed  on  pleasantly  enough,  till  at  length  they  drew  near  to  Pre- 
toria, the  capital  of  the  Transvaal,  where  they  had  decided  to  go 
and  rest  the  oxen  for  amonlli  or  two  l)efore  making  arrangements 
for  a  real  big  game  excursion  up  towards  Central  Africa.  They 
struck  into  the  Pretoria  road  just  above  a  town  called  Heidelberg, 
about  sixtj'  miles  from  the  former  place,  and  proceeded  by  easy 
stages  towards  their  destination. 

As  they  went  on,  they  generally  found  it  convenient  to  outspan 
at  spots  which  it  was  evident  had  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  by 
some  wagon  which  was  travelling  one  stage  ahead  of  them.  So  fre- 
quently did  this  happen,  that  during  their  first  five  or  six  outspans 
they  were  able  on  no  less  than  three  occasions  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  dying  fires  of  their  predecessors'  camp.  This  was  a  matter 
of  lively  interest  to  Ernest,  who  always  did  cook ;  and  a  very  good 
co<d{  he  became.  One  of  the  great  bothers  of  South  African  trav- 
elling is  the  fire  question.  Indeed,  how  to  make  sufticient  fire  to 
boil  a  kettle  when  you  have  no  fuel  to  make  it  of  is  the  great  ques- 
tion of  South  African  travel.  A  ready-made  fire  is,  therefore,  pecu- 
liarly aecejitable,  and  for  the  last  half-hour  of  the  trek  Ernest  was 
always  in  a  great  state  of  expectation  as  to  whether  the  wagon  be- 
fore them  had  or  had  not  been  considerate  enough  to  leave  theii's 
burning.  Thus,  when  it  came  to  pass  that  one  morning,  when  they 
were  about  fifteen  miles  from  Pretoria,  which  they  expected  to  reach 
the  same  evening,  and  the  wagon  was  slowly  drawing  up  to  the 
outsi)an-])lace,  Ernest,  accompanied  by  Mazooku,  who  lounged  about 
after  him  like  a  black  shadow,  ran  forward  to  see  if  their  predeces- 
sors had  or  had  not  been  considerate.  In  this  instance  energy  was 
rewarded,  for  the  fire  was  still  burning. 

"  Hoorah  !"  said  Ernest ;  "  get  the  sticks,  Mazooku,  and  go  and 
fill  the  kettle.     By  Jove  !  there's  a  knife." 

There  was  a  knife,  a  many-bladed  knife  with  a  buckhorn  handle 
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and  a  corkscrew  in  it,  left  lying  by  the  dying  fire.  Ernest  took  it 
np  and  looked  at  it ;  somehow  it  seemed  familiar  to  him.  He  turn- 
ed it  round  and  looked  at  the  silver  plate  upon  it,  and  suddenly 
started. 

'*  What  is  the  matter,  Ernest  ?"  said  Mr.  Alston,  who  had  joined 
them. 

"  Look  there,"  he  answered,  pointing  to  two  initials  cut  on  the 
knife. 

"  Well,  I  see,  some  fellow  has  left  his  knife ;  so  much  the  better 
for  the  finder." 

"You  have  heard  me  speak  of  my  friend  Jeremy.  That  is  his 
knife  ;  I  gave  it  to  him  years  ago.     Look — J.  J." 

"  Nonsense !  it  is  some  knife  like  it ;  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  that 
make." 

"  I  believe  that  it  is  the  same.     He  must  be  here." 

Mr.  Alston  shrugged  his  shoulders.     "  Not  probable,"  he  said. 

Ernest  made  no  answer.     He  stood  staring  at  the  knife. 

"  Have  you  written  to  your  people  lately,  Ernest  ?" 

"No ;  the  last  letter  I  wrote  was  down  there  in  Sikukuni's  coun- 
try ;  you  remember  I  sent  it  by  the  Basutu  who  was  going  to  Ly- 
denbnrg,  just  before  Jeffries  died." 

"  Like  enough  he  never  got  to  Lydenburg.  He  would  not  have 
dared  to  go  to  Lydenburg  after  the  war  broke  out.  You  should 
write," 

"  I  mean  to,  from  Pretoria ;  but  somehow  I  have  had  no  heart  for 
writing." 

Nothing  more  was  said  about  the  matter,  and  Ernest  put  the 
knife  into  his  pocket. 

That  evening  they  trekked  down  through  the  "  Poort  "  that  com- 
mands the  most  charming  of  the  South  African  towns,  and,  on  the 
plain  below,  Pretoria,  bathed  in  the  bright  glow  of  the  evening  sun- 
shine, smiled  its  welcome  to  them.  Mr.  Alston,  who  knew  the  town, 
determined  to  trek  straight  through  it  and  outspan  the  wagon  on 
the  farther  side,  where  he  thought  there  would  be  better  grazing 
for  the  cattle.  Accordingly,  they  rumbled  on  past  the  jail,  past  the 
pleasant  white  building  which  afterwards  became  the  Government 
House,  and  which  was  at  that  moment  occupied  by  the  English 
Special  Commissioner  and  his  staff,  about  whose  doings  all  sorts  of 
rumors  had  reached  them  during  their  journey,  and  on  to  the  mar- 
ket-square. This  area  was  at  the  moment  crowded  with  Boer  wag- 
ons, whose  owners  had  trekked  in  to  celebrate  their  "  nachtmaal " 
(communion),  of  which  it  is  their  habit,  in  company  with  their  wives 
and  children,  to  partake  four  timed  a  year.  The  "  Volksraad,"  or 
local  Parliament,  was  also  in  special  session  to  consider  the  propo- 
sals made  to  it  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Government,  so  that  the 
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littlo  town  was  positively  choked  with  vi^itora.  The  road  down 
which  they  were  paasiiig  ran  past  the  biiihliug  uHcd  as  Government 
ofticeH,  and  between  this  and  the  Dutch  church  a  con.sideiable  crowd 
was  gathered,  which,  to  judge  from  the  Mhouts  and  voUeyn  of  oatha 
— Dutch  and  English — that  proceeded  from  it,  was  working  itbelf 
np  into  a  state  of  excitement. 

"  Hold  on  !"  shouted  Ernest,  to  the  voorlooper,  and  then,  tnming 
to  Mr.  Alston,  "  There  is  a  jolly  row  going  on  there ;  let  us  go  and 
see  wliat  it  is." 

"  All  right,  my  boy,  where  the  fighting  is  there  will  the  English- 
men be  gathered  together,"  and  they  climbed  down  off  the  wagon 
and  made  for  the  crowd. 

The  row  was  this.  Among  the  Boers  assembled  for  the  "  nacht- 
maal  "  festival  was  a  well-known  giant  of  the  name  of  Van  Zyl. 
This  man's  strength  was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  all  over  the 
country,  and  many  were  the  feats  which  were  told  of  him.  Among 
others  it  was  said  that  he  could  bear  the  weight  of  the  after  part  of 
an  African  buck-wagon  on  his  shoulders,  with  a  load  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds  of  corn  upon  it,  while  the  wheels  were  greased.  He 
stood  about  six  foot  seven  high,  weighed  eighteen  stone  and  a  half, 
and  had  a  double  row  of  teeth.  On  the  evening  in  question  this 
remarkable  specimen  of  humanity  was  sitting  on  his  wagon-box 
with  a  pipe,  of  which  the  size  was  proportionate  to  his  own,  clinch- 
ed fninly  between  his  double  row  of  teeth.  About  ten  paces  from 
him  stood  a  young  Englishman,  also  of  large  size,  though  he  looked 
quite  small  beside  the  giant  who  was  contemplating  the  phenome- 
non on  the  wagon-box,  and  wondering  how  many  inches  he  meas- 
ured round  the  chest.  That  young  Englishman  had  just  got  off  a 
newly-arrived  wagon,  and  his  name  was  Jeremy  Jones. 

To  these  advance  a  cringing  Hottentot  boy  of  small  size.  The 
Hottentot  is  evidently  the  servant  or  slave  of  the  giant,  and  a  man 
standing  by  Jeremy,  who  understands  Dutch,  informs  him  that  he  is 
telling  his  master  that  an  ox  has  strayed.  Slowly  the  giant  rouses 
himself,  and  descending  from  the  wagon-box  seizes  the  trembling 
Tottie  with  one  hand,  and,  taking  a  rim  of  buffalo-hide,  lashes  him 
to  the  wagon-wheel. 

"  Now,"  remarked  Jeremy's  acquaintance,  ''you  will  see  how  a 
Boer  deals  with  a  nigger." 

'*  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  great  brute  is  going  to  beat  that 
poor  little  devil  f" 

Just  then  a  small  fat  woman  put  her  head  out  of  a  tent  pitched 
by  the  wagon,  and  inquired  what  the  matter  was.  She  was  the 
giant's  wife.  On  being  informed  of  the  straying  of  the  ox,  her 
wrath  knew  no  bounds. 

''  Slaat  em !  slaat  de  swartsel !"  (Thrash  him !  thrash  the  black 
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creature),  she  cried  out  in  a  shrill  voice,  ruuuiug  to  the  wagon,  and 
■with  her  own  fair  hands  drawing  out  a  huge  "  sjamhock,"  that  is, 
a  strip  of  prepared  hippotamus-hide,  used  to  drive  the  after-oxen 
with,  and  giving  it  to  her  spouse,  ''  Cut  the  liver  out  of  the  black 
devil!"  she  went  on,  '^bnt  mind  you  don't  hit  his  head,  or  he  won't 
he  able  to  go  to  work  afterwards.  Never  mind  about  making  the 
blood  come ;  I  have  got  lots  of  salt  to  rnb  in." 

Her  harangue,  and  the  sight  of  the  Hottentot  tied  to  the  wheel, 
had  b}^  this  time  attracted  quite  a  crowd  of  Boers  and  Englishmen 
who  were  idling  about  the  market-square. 

*'  Softly,  Vrouw,  softly,  I  will  thrash  enough  to  satisfy  even  yon, 
and  we  all  know  that  must  be  very  hard  where  a  black  creature  is 
in  question." 

A  roar  of  laughter  from  the  Dutch  people  round  greeted  this  sally 
of  wit,  and  the  giant,  taking  the  sjambock  with  a  good-humored 
smile,  for  he  was,  like  most  giants,  easy-tempered  by  nature,  lifted 
it,  whirled  his  great  arm,  as  thick  as  the  leg  of  an  average  man, 
round  his  head,  and  brought  it  down  on  the  back  of  the  miserable 
Hottentot.  The  poor  wretch  yelled  with  pain,  and  no  wonder,  for 
the  greasy  old  shirt  he  wore  was  divided  clean  in  two,  together 
with  the  skin  beneath  it,  and  the  blood  was  pouring  from  the  gash. 

" Alhimachter !  dat  is  een  lecker  slaat!"  (Almighty!  that  was  a 
nice  one),  said  the  old  woman,  at  which  the  crowd  laughed  again. 

But  there  was  one  man  who  did  not  laugh,  and  that  man  Avas 
Jeremy.  On  the  contrary,  his  clear  eyes  flashed,  and  his  brown 
cheek  burned  with  indignation.  Nor  did  he  stop  at  that.  Step- 
ping forward  he  placed  himself  between  the  giant  and  the  howling 
Hottentot,  and  said  to  the  former,  in  the  most  nervous  English, 
''  You  are  a  damned  coward!" 

The  Boer  stared  at  him  and  smiled,  and  then,  turning,  asked  what 
the  "  English  fellow  "  was  saying.  Somebody  translated  Jeremy's 
remark;  whereupon  the  Boer,  who  was  not  a  bad-natured  fellow, 
smiled  again,  and  remarked  that  Jeremy  must  be  madder  than  the 
majority  of  "accursed  Englishmen."  Then  he  turned  to  continue 
thrashing  the  Hottentot,  but,  lo!  the  mad  Englishman  was  still 
there.     This  put  him  out. 

"  Footsack,  carl;  ik  is  Van  Zyl!"  (Get  out,  fellow;  I  am  Van 
Zyl !).     This  was  interpreted  to  Jeremy  by  the  by-standers. 

"All  right,  and  tell  him  that  I  am  Jones, a  name  he  may  have 
heard  before,"  was  the  reply. 

"  What  does  this  brain-sick  fellow  want  ?"  shouted  the  giant. 

Jeremy  explained  that  he  wanted  him  to  stop  his  brutality. 

"  And  what  will  the  little  man  do  if  I  refuse  ?" 

"  I  shall  try  to  make  you,"  was  the  answer. 

This  remark  was  received  with  a  shout  of  laughter  from  the 
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crowd  which  had  now  collected,  in  which  the  giant  joined  very 
heartily  when  it  was  interpreted  to  him. 

Giving  Jeremy  a  shove  to  one  side,  he  again  lifted  the  great  sjam- 
bock,  with  tlie  purpose  of  bringing  it  down  on  the  Hottentot.  An- 
other second  and  Jeremy  had  snatched  the  whip  from  his  hand,  and 
sent  it  flying  lifty  yards  away.  Then  realizing  that  his  antagonist 
was  really  in  earnest,  the  great  Dutchman  solemnly  set  himself  to 
crush  him.  Doubling  a  fist  which  was  the  size  of  a  Welsh  leg  of 
mutton,  he  struck  with  all  his  strength  straight  at  the  English- 
man's head.  Had  the  blow  caught  Jeremy,  it  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  killed  him ;  but  ho  was  a  practised  boxer,  and  without 
moving  his  body,  he  swung  his  head  to  one  side.  The  Boer's  fist 
passed  him  harmlessly,  and,  striking  the  panel  of  the  wagon,  went 
clean  through  it.  Next  instant  several  of  the  giant's  double  row 
of  teeth  were  rolling  loose  in  his  mouth.  Jeremy  had  returned  the 
stroke  by  a  right-hander,  into  which  he  put  all  his  power,  and 
which  would  have  knocked  any  other  man  backward. 

A  great  shout  from  the  assembled  Englishmen  followed  this  blow, 
and  a  counter-shout  from  the  crowd  of  Dutchmen,  who  pointed  tri- 
umphantly to  the  hole  in  the  stout  yellow-wood  panel  made  by 
their  champion's  fist,  and  asked  who  the  madman  was  who  dared 
to  stand  against  him. 

The  Boer  turned  and  spat  out  some  of  his  superfluous  teeth,  and 
at  the  same  instant  a  young  Englishman  came  and  caught  hold  of 
Jeremy  by  the  arm. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear  fellow,  be  careful !  That  man  will 
kill  you  ;  he  is  the  strongest  man  in  the  Transvaal.  You  are  a  fel- 
low to  be  proud  of,  though." 

"  He  may  try,"  said  Jeremy,  laconically,  stripping  off  his  coat  and 
waistcoat.     "  Will  you  hold  these  for  me  ?" 

"  Hold  them  !"  answered  the  young  fellow,  who  was  a  good  sort ; 
"  ay,  that  I  will,  and  I  would  give  half  I  have  to  see  you  lick  him. 
Dodge  him ;  don't  let  him  strike  you,  or  he  will  kill  you.  I  saw 
him  stun  an  ox  once  with  a  blow  of  his  fist." 

Jeremy  smiled. 

"  Stop,"  he  said.  "Ask  that  coward,  if  I  best  him,  if  he  will  let 
off  that  miserable  beggar  ?"  and  he  pointed  to  the  trembling  Hot- 
tentot. 

The  question  was  put,  and  the  great  man  answered  "  Yah,  yah!" 
ironically,  and  then  expressed  his  intention  of  knocking  Jeremy 
into  small  pieces  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  minutes. 

Then  they  faced  one  another.  The  giant  was  a  trifle  over  six 
foot  seven  high  ;  Jeremy  was  a  trifle  under  six  foot  two  and  a  half, 
and  looked  short  beside  him.  But  one  or  two  critical  observers, 
looking  at  the  latter  now  that  he  was  stripped  for  the  encounter, 
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shrewdly  guessed  that  the  Dutchman  would  have  his  work  cut  out. 
Jeremy  did  uot,  it  is  true,  scale  more  than  fourteen  stone  six,  but 
his  proportions  were  perfect.  The  great  deep  chest,  the  brawny 
arms,  not  very  large,  but  a  mass  of  muscle,  the  short  strong  neck, 
the  quick  eye,  and  massive  leg,  all  bespoke  the  strength  of  a  young 
Hercnles.  It  was  evident  too  that  thongli  he  was  so  young,  and 
not  yet  come  to  his  full  power,  be  was  in  the  most  perfect  training. 
The  Boer,  on  the  other  hand,  was  enormous,  but  bis  flesh  was  some- 
what soft.  Still,  knowing  his  feats,  the  Englishmen  present  sighed 
for  their  champion,  feeling  that  he  had  no  chance. 

For  a  moment  they  stood  facing  each  other,  tben  Jeremy  made  a 
feint,  and,  getting  in,  planted  a  heavy  blow  with  his  left  hand  on 
his  adversary's  chest.  But  he  was  to  pay  for  it,  for  next  second  the 
Dutchman  got  in  his  right  hand,  and  Jeremy  was  lifted  clean  off 
Ms  feet,  and  sent  flying  backward  among  the  crowd. 

The  Boers  cheered,  the  giant  smiled,  and  the  Englishmen  looked 
sad.     They  knew  how  it  would  be. 

But  Jeremy  picked  himself  up  little  the  worse.  The  stroke  had 
struck  the  muscles  of  his  chest,  and  had  not  hurt  him  greatly.  As 
he  advanced  the  gradually  increasing  crowd  of  Englishmen  cheered 
him  warmly,  and  he  swore  in  his  heart  that  he  would  justify  those 
cheers  or  die  for  it. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Ernest  and  Mr.  Alston  came  up. 

"  Good  heavens !"  exclaimed  the  former,  "  it  is  Jeremy." 

Mr.  Alston  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 

"  Don't  let  him  see  you,  you  will  put  him  ofi","  he  said.  "  Get  be- 
hind me." 

Ernest  obeyed,  overwhelmed.  Mr,  Alston  shook  his  head.  He 
recognized  that  Jeremy  had  a  poor  chance,  but  he  did  not  say  so  to 
Ernest. 

Meanwhile  Jeremy  came  up  and  faced  the  Dutchman.  Encour- 
aged by  his  late  success,  presently  his  adversary  struck  a  tremen- 
dous blow  at  him.  Jeremy  dodged,  and  next  instant  succeeded  in 
landing  such  a  fearful  right  and  left  full  on  the  giant's  face  that 
the  latter  went  reeling  backward. 

A  yell  of  frantic  excitement  arose  from  the  English  portion  of 
the  crowd.     This  was  indeed  a  David. 

The  Dutchman  soon  recovered,  however,  and  in  his  turn,  rendered 
more  cautious,  kept  out  of  Jeremy's  reach,  trying  to  strike  him 
down  from  a  distance.  For  a  round  or  two  no  important  blow  was 
struck,  till  at  last  a  brilliant  idea  took  possession  of  the  young  fel- 
low who  bad  charge  of  Jeremy's  coat. 

"  Hit  him  about  the  body,"  he  whispered  ;  '•  he's  soft." 

Jeremy  took  the  advice,  and  next  round  succeeded  in  getting  in 
two  or  three  blows  straight  from  the  shoulder,  and  every  one  of 
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tbem  bruised  the  huge  body  eadly,  aud  made  it  rather  short  of 
wind. 

Next  round  he  repeated  the  same  tactics,  receiving  himself  a 
stroke  on  the  shouhler  that  for  a  moment  rendered  his  left  arm  help- 
less. Before  another  second  was  over,  however,  he  had  his  revenge, 
and  the  blood  was  pouring  from  his  adversary's  lips. 

And  now  did  the  po))nliir  excitement  on  both  sides  grow  intense, 
for  to  the  interest  attacliing  to  the  encounter  was  added  that  of 
national  feeling,  which  was  then  at  a  high  state  of  tension.  Eng- 
lishmen, Dutchmen,  and  a  mob  of  Kafirs  yelled  and  shouted,  and 
each  of  the  former  two  felt  that  the  honor  of  his  people  was  on  the 
issue.     And  yet  it  was  an  uuec^ual  fight. 

"  I  believe  that  your  friend  will  be  a  match  for  Van  Zyl,"  said 
Mr.  Alston,  coolly,  but  the  flash  of  his  eye  belied  his  coolness ;  "  aud 
I  tell  you  what,  he's  a  devilish  fine  fellow,  too." 

At  that  moment,  however,  an  untoward  thing  happened.  The 
giant  struck  out  his  strongest,  and  Jeremy  could  not  succe^nl  in 
entirely  warding  otf  the  blow,  though  he  broke  its  force.  Crashing 
through  his  guard  it  struck  him  on  the  forehead,  and  for  a  moment 
he  dropped  senseless.  His  second  rushed  up  and  dashed  some  wa- 
ter over  him,  and  in  another  instant  he  was  on  his  legs  again  ;  but 
for  the  rest  of  that  round  he  contented  himself  with  dodging  his 
adversary's  attack,  at  which  the  Dutchmen  cheered,  thinking  that 
his  iron  strength  was  broken. 

But  presently,  when  for  the  sixth  time  Jeremy  came  up  with  the 
same  quiet  look  of  determination  in  his  eyes,  and  except  that  the 
gaping  of  the  nostrils  and  the  twitching  of  the  lip  showed  a  certain 
measure  of  distress,  looking  but  little  the  worse,  they  turned  with 
anxiety  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  giant.  It  was  not  very 
promising.  He  was  perspiring  profusely,  and  his  enormous  chest 
was  rising  and  falling  irregularly.  Wherever  Jeremy's  strokes  had 
fallen,  too,  a  great  blue  bruise  had  risen.  It  was  evident  that  his 
coiulition  was  the  worst  of  the  two,  but  still  the  Boers  had  little 
doubt  of  the  issue.  It  could  not  be  that  the  man  who  had  once  for 
a  bet  quelled  the  struggles  of  a  wild  ox,  holding  it  for  the  space  of 
five  minutes  by  the  horn,  could  be  worsted  by  an  English  lad.  So 
they  called  on  him  to  stop  playing  with  the  boy  and  crush  him. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  giant  came  on,  striking  out  with  fearful 
force  but  wildly,  for  he  could  not  box.  For  thirty  secon«ls  or  more 
Jeremy  contented  himself  with  avoiding  the  blows;  tluMi,  seeing 
an  opportunity,  he  planted  a  heavy  one  on  his  adversary's  chest. 
This  staggered  him  and  threw  him  otf  his  guard,  and,  taking  the 
oftensive,  Jeremy  dodged  in  right  under  the  huge  fists,  and  hit  up- 
ward with  all  his  power.  ''  Thud,  thud  !"  The  sound  of  the  blows 
could  be  heard  fifty  yards  off.     Nor  were  they  without  their  effect. 
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The  giant  staggered,  and,  amid  fearful  shouts  and  groans,  fell  like 
an  ox  struck  with  a  pole-axe.  But  it  was  not  over  yet.  In  auotlier 
moment  he  was  on  his  legs  again,  and,  spitting  out  blood  and  teeth, 
came  reeling  straight  at  Jeremy,  a  fearful  and  alarming  spectacle. 
As  he  came,  Jeremy  again  hit  him  in  the  face,  but  it  did  not  stop 
him,  and  in  another  second  the  huge  anus  had  closed  round  him 
and  held  him  like  a  vice. 

"Not  fair,  no  holding!"  shouted  the  Englishmen,  but  the  Boer 
held  on.  Indeed,  he  did  more.  Putting  all  his  vast  strength  into 
the  effort,  he  strained  and  tugged,  meaning  to  lift  Jeremy  up  and 
dash  him  on  the  ground.  But  lo!  amid  frantic  shouts  from  the 
crowd,  Jeremy  stood  firm,  moving  not  an  inch.  Whereupon  the 
Boers  called  out,  saying  that  he  was  not  a  mortal,  but  a  man  pos- 
sessed with  a  devil.  Again  the  Dutchman  griped  him,  and  this 
time  succeeded  in  lifting  him  a  few  inches  from  the  ground. 

"By  George,  he  will  throw  him  next  time,"  said  Mr.  Alston  to 
Ernest,  who  was  shaking  like  a  leaf  with  the  excitement ;  "  look ! 
he  is  turning  white ;  the  gripe  is  choking  him." 

And,  indeed,  Jeremy  was  in  evil  case,  for  his  senses  were  fast  be- 
ing crushed  out  of  him  in  that  fearful  embrace,  and  he  was  thinking 
with  bitter  sorrow  that  he  must  fail  after  all,  for  an  Englishman 
does  not  like  to  be  beat  even  when  he  has  fought  his  best.  Just 
then  it  was,  Avhen  things  were  beginning  to  swim  around  him,  that 
a  voice  he  loved,  and  which  he  had  been  listening  for  these  many 
months,  rang  in  his  ears ;  whether  it  was  fancy  or  whether  he  really 
heard  it  he  knew  not : 

"  Remember  '  Marsh  Joe,'  Jeremy,  and  lift  Mm.  Don't  be  beat. 
For  God's  sake,  lift  him  .'" 

Now  there  was  a  trick,  which  I  will  not  tell  you,  my  reader,  but 
which  a  famous  Eastern  Counties  wrestler,  known  as  Marsh  Joe, 
had  taught  to  Jeremy.  So  well  had  he  taught  him,  indeed,  that  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  Jeremy  had  hoisted  his  teacher  with  his  own 
trick. 

Just  at  the  moment  that  Jeremj^  heard  the  voice,  the  giant  shift- 
ed his  hold  a  little,  preparatory  to  making  a  fresh  effort,  and  thus 
enabled  his  antagonist  to  fill  his  lungs  with  air.  Ernest  saw  the 
broad  white  chest  heave  with  relief  (for  by  this  time  most  of  the 
upper  clothing  of  the  combatants  had  been  wrenched  away),  and 
the  darkening  eye  grow  bright  again,  and  he  knew  that  Jeremj^ 
had  heard  him,  and  that  he  would  conquer  or  die  w^here  he  was. 

And  then,  lo  and  behold!  just  as  the  Boer, leisurely  enough — feel- 
ing that  at  last  he  was  master  of  the  situation — prepared  himself 
for  the  final  struggle,  suddenly  the  Englishman  advanced  his  right 
leg  a  few  inches,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  entirely  shitted 
his  gripe ;  and  then  he  gathered  himself  for  the  effort.  What  mighty 
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reserve  of  strength  bo  drew  on,  who  can  say  T  but  Ernest's  voice 
had  excited  it,  and  it  came  at  his  call ;  and  he  did  a  thing  that  few 
living  men  conl«l  have  done,  and  the  fame  whereof  will  go  down  in 
Sonth  Africa  from  generation  to  generation.  For  the  lithe  arms 
tightened  and  gripped  till  they  snnk  in  almost  level  witli  tbe  flesh 
of  his  mighty  foo,  and  then  slowly  be  began  to  gather  purchase, 
swaying  backward  and  forward. 

"Make  an  end  of  him!  Make  an  end  of  him!"  shouted  the 
Boers ;  but  behold !  their  champion's  eyes  are  starting  from  big 
blackened  face  ;  he  cannot  stir. 

To  and  fro  sways  Jeremy,  and  now  the  giant's  feet  arc  lifted 
from  the  ground.  And  then  one  mighty  effort — oh  gallant  Jere- 
my ! — up,  still  up  above  the  gasping  of  the  wonder-stricken  crowd, 
up  to  his  shoulder — hy  Heaven,  over  it ! 

Crash !  Van  Zyl  fell,  to  be  carried  away  by  six  strong  men,  a 
cripple  for  life. 
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Cheer  after  cheer  arose  from  the  Englishmen  around,  and  angry 
curses  from  the  Dutchmen,  as  Jeremy  turned  to  look  at  the  sense- 
less carcass  of  the  giant.  But,  even  as  he  turned,  exhausted  nat- 
ure gave  out,  and  he  fell  fainting  into  Ernest's  arms. 

Then  did  selected  individuals  of  his  fellow-countrymen  come  for- 
ward and  bear  him  reverently  to  a  restaurant  called  the  "  Euro- 
pean," where  the  proprietor — himself  an  old  Eton  fellow — met  him, 
and  washed  and  clothed  and  restored  him,  and  vowed  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  that  he,  Jeremy,  should  live  at  his  expense  for  as  long  as  he 
liked — ay,  even  if  he  chose  to  drink  nothing  meaner  than  cham- 
])agne  all  day  long ;  for  thus  it  is  that  Englishmen  greet  one  who 
n)inisters  to  that  deepest  rooted  of  all  their  feelings — national  ]n'ide. 
And  then,  when  at  length  he  had  been  brought  to,  and  refroshed 
with  a  tumblerful  of  dry  Monopole,  and  wonderingly  shaken  Ernest 
by  the  baud,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  outside  burst  its  bounds, 
and  they  poured  into  the  restaurant,  and,  seizing  Jeremy  and  the 
chair  whereon  he  sat,  they  bore  him  in  triumph  round  the  market- 
square  to  the  tune  of  "God  Save  the  Queen;"  a  proceeding  tliat 
would  have  ended  in  provoking  a  riot  had  not  an  aide-de-camp 
from  his  Excellency  the  Special  Commissioner,  who  sent  a  message 
begging  that  they  would  desist,  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to 
return  to  the  restaurant.  And  here  they  all  dined,  and  forced  Jer- 
emy to  drink  a  great  deal  more  dry  Monopole  than  was  good  for 
him,  with  the  result  that  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  his  life  he 
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was  persuaded  into  making  an  after-dinner  speech.  As  far  as  ife 
was  reported  it  ran  something  like  this : 

"Dear  friends  (cheers)  and  Englishmen"  (renewed  cheers)  pause 
— "  all  making  great  fuss  about  nothing  (cheers,  and  shouts  of  *  No, 
no !').  Fight  the  Dutchman  again  to-morrow — very  big,  but  soft 
r,s  piTtty — anybody  fight  him  (frantic  cheering).  Glad  I  wasn't 
thrashed,  as  you  all  seem  so  pleased.  Don't  know  why  you  are 
pleased ;  'spose  you  didn't  like  the  Dutchman.  'Fraid  he  hurt  him- 
self over  my  shoulder.  Wonder  what  he  did  it  for  ?  Sit  down, 
now.  Dear  friends,  dear  old  Ernest,  been  looking  for  you  for  long 
while,"  and  he  turned  his  glassy  eye  on  to  Ernest,  who  cheered 
frantically,  under  the  impression  that  Jeremy  had  just  said  some- 
thing very  much  to  the  point.  "  Sit  down,  now  ('  No,  no ;  go  on '). 
Can't  go  on,  quite  pumped — very  thirsty,  too  ('  Give  him  some  more 
champagne ;  open  a  fresh  case ').  Wish  Eva  and  Doll  were  here, 
don't  you?  (loud  cheers).  Gemman  (cheers);  no,  not  gemman, 
friends  (louder  cheers) — no,  not  gemman,  friends — English  brothers 
(yet  louder  cheers),  I  give  you  a  toast.  Eva  and  Doll,  you  all  know 
'em  and  love  'em,  or  if  you  don't  you  would,  you  see ;  if  you  did, 
you  know."  (Frantic  outburst  of  cheering,  during  which  Jeremy 
tries  to  resume  his  seat,  but  gracefully  drops  on  to  the  floor,  and 
begins  singing  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  under  the  table,  whereupon  the 
whole  company  rises,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Ernest  and  a  jo- 
vial member  of  the  Special  Commissioner's  staff,  who  get  upon  the 
table  to  lead  the  chorus,  join  hands  and  sing  that  beautiful  old 
song  with  all  the  solemnity  of  intoxication,  after  which  they  drink 
more  champagne  and  jointly  and  severally  swear  eternal  friend- 
ship, especially  Ernest  and  the  member  of  his  Excellency's  staff, 
who  shake  hands  and  bless  each  other  till  the  warmth  of  their 
emotions  proves  too  much  for  them,  and  they  weep  in  chorus  there 
upon  the  table. 

For  the  rest,  Ernest  had  some  vague  recollection  of  helping  to 
drive  his  newly-found  friend  home  in  a  wheelbarrow  that  would 
persist  in  upsetting  in  every  sluice  or  ditch,  especially  if  it  had  run- 
ning water  in  it ;  and  that  was  about  all  he  did  remember. 

In  the  morning  he  woke  up,  or  rather  first  became  conscious  of 
pain  in  his  head,  in  a  little  double-bedded  room  attached  to  the  hotel. 
On  the  pillow  of  the  bed  opposite  to  him  lay  Jeremy's  battered  face. 

For  a  while  Ernest  could  make  nothing  of  all  this.  Why  was 
Jeremy  there  ?  Where  were  they  ?  Everything  turned  round  and 
seemed  phantasmagorial ;  the  only  real,  substantial  thing  was  that 
awful  pain  in  the  head.  But  presently  things  began  to  come  back 
to  him,  and  the  sight  of  Jeremy's  bruised  face  recalled  the  fight,  and 
the  fight  recalled  the  dinner,  and  the  dinner  brought  back  a  vague 
recollection  of  Jeremy's  speech,  and  of  something  he  had  said  about 
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Eva.  What  could  it  Lave  been  T  Ah,  Eva!  Perhaps  Jeremy  knew 
sonuithiii^  ahoMt  licr,  jJcrliapH  he  had  bronj^ht  the  letter  that  had 
been  80  l<)ii<^  in  (•oiiiin<;.  Oh,  how  his  heart  went  out  towards  h«;r ! 
But  how  cann5  Jeremy  there  in  bed  before  liira  ?  how  came  he  to 
be  iu  South  Alrica  at  all? 

At  that  inoMioiit  his  retiections  were  interrupted  by  the  entry  of 
Mazooku,  bearing  the  coffee  which  it  is  the  national  habit  in  South 
Afri<;a  to  drink  early  in  the  morning. 

The  martial-looking  Zulu,  who  seemed  curiously  out  of  place  car- 
rying cui)s  of  cotfee,  seeing  that  his  master  was  awake,  saluted  liiui 
with  the  customary  "  Koos,"  lifting  one  of  the  cups  of  coflfee  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  word,  and  nearly  upsetting  it  in  the  effort. 

"  Mazooku,"  said  Ernest,  severely,  "  how  did  we  get  here  ?" 

The  substance  of  the  retainei^s  explanation  was  as  follows : 
When  the  moon  was  getting  low,  vanishing,  indeed,  behind  the 
"  horned  house  "  yonder  (the  Dutch  church  with  pinnacles  on  it),  it 
occurred  to  him,  waiting  on  the  veranda,  that  his  master  must  be 
weary;  and  as  most  had  departed  from  the  "dance"  in  the  ''tin 
house  "  (restaurant),  evidently  made  happy  by  the  "  twala  "  (drink), 
he  entered  into  the  tiu  house  to  look  for  him,  and  found  him  over- 
come by  sleep  under  the  table,  lying  next  to  the  "  Lion-who-threw- 
oxen-over-his-shoulder"  (i.e.,  Jeremy) — so  overcome  by  sleep,  in- 
deed, that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  conduct  him  to  the  wagon. 
This  being  so,  he  (Mazooku)  considered  what  was  his  duty  under 
the  circumstances,  and  came  to  the  accurate  conclusion  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  put  them  into  the  white  man's  bed,  since  he 
knew  that  his  master  did  not  love  the  tloor  to  lie  on.  Accordingly, 
having  discovered  that  this  was  a  room  of  beds,  he  and  another 
Zulu  entered,  but  were  perplexed  to  find  the  beds  already  occupied 
by  two  white  men,  who  had  lain  down  to  rest  with  their  clothes  on. 
But,  under  all  these  circumstances,  he  and  the  oth(!r  Zulu,  consider- 
ing that  their  first  thought  should  be  towards  their  own  master,  bad 
taken  the  liberty  of  lifting  up  the  two  white  men — who  were  slum- 
bering profoundly  after  the  "  dance" — by  the  head  and  by  the  heels, 
and  putting  them  out  in  the  sweet,  cool  air  of  the  night.  Having 
thus  "  made  a  place,"  they  then  conveyed  first  Ernest,  and  having 
removed  his  clothes,  put  him  into  one  bed,  and  next,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  undoubted  greatness,  they  ventured  to  take  the  "  Lion- 
who,"  etc.,  himself,  and  put  him  in  the  other.  He  was  a  very  great 
man,  the  "Lion,"  and  his  art  of  throwing  greater  men  over  his 
shoulder  could  only  be  attributed  to  witchcraft.  He  liimself  (Ma- 
zooku) had  tried  it  on  that  morning  with  a  Basutn,  with  whom  ho 
had  had  a  slight  difterence  of  opinion,  but  the  result  had  not  been 
all  that  could  be  desired,  inasmuch  a«  the  Basutu  had  kicked  hiui 
in  the  stomach,  and  forced  him  to  drop  him. 
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Ernest  laughed  as  heartily  as  his  headache  would  allow  at  this 
story,  aud  iu  doing  so  woke  up  Jeremy,  who  at  once  clapped  his 
hands  to  his  head  and  looked  round,  whereupon  Mazooku,  having  sa- 
luted the  awakened  "  Lion  "  with  much  fervor,  and  spilled  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  hot  coffee  over  him  in  doing  so,  took  his  depart- 
ure abashed,  and  at  length  the  two  friends  were  left  alone.  There- 
upon, rising  from  their  respective  pallets,  they  took  a  step  in  all  the 
glory  of  their  undress  uniform  into  the  middle  of  the  little  room, 
and,  after  the  manner  of  Englishmen,  shook  hands  and  called  each 
other  "  old  fellow."  Then  they  went  back  to  bed  aud  began  to  con- 
verse. 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,  what  on  earth  brought  you  out  here  ?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  came  out  to  look  you  up.  You  did  not  write 
any  letters,  and  they  began  to  get  anxious  about  you  at  home,  so  I 
packed  up  my  duds  and  started.  Your  uncle  stands  unlimited  tin, 
so  I  am  travelling  like  a  prince  in  a  wagon  of  my  own.  I  heard  of 
you  down  in  Maritzburg,  and  guessed  that  I  had  best  make  for  Pre- 
toria, and  here  I  am  aud  there  you  are,  and  I  am  devilish  glad  to  see 
you  again,  old  chap.  By  Jove,  what  a  head  I  have !  But,  I  say, 
why  didn't  you  write  ?  Doll  half  broke  her  heart  about  it,  and  so 
did  your  uncle,  only  he  would  not  say  so." 

"  I  did  write.  I  wrote  from  Sikukuni's  country,  but  I  suppose 
the  letter  did  not  fetch,"  answered  Ernest,  feeling  very  guilty. 
"The  fact  is,  old  fellow,  I  had  not  the  heart  to  write  much,  I  have 
been  so  confoundedly  down  on  my  luck  ever  since  that  duel  busi- 
ness." 

"Ah!"  interposed  Jeremy,  "that  shot  was  a  credit  to  you.  I 
didn't  think  you  could  have  done  it." 

"  A  credit !  I'll  tell  you  what,  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  kill  a  man 
like  that.     I  often  see  his  face  as  he  fell,  at  night  in  my  sleep." 

"  I  was  merely  looking  at  it  as  a  shot,"  replied  Jeremy,  innocent- 
ly ;  "  and  considered  as  a  shot  at  twenty  paces  and  under  trying 
circumstances,  it  ivas  a  credit  to  you.'* 

"And  then,  you  see,  Jeremy, there  was  another  thing,  you  know 
— about — about  Eva.  Well,  I  wrote  to  her,  and  she  has  never  an- 
swered my  letter,  unless,"  with  a  gleam  of  hope,  "  you  have  brought 
an  answer." 

Jeremy  shook  his  aching  head. 

"Ah,  no  such  luck.  Well,  it  put  me  off^  and  that's  the  fact. 
Since  she  has  chucked  me  up  I  don't  care  twopence  about  any- 
thing. I  don't  say  but  what  she  is  right ;  I  dare  say  that  I  am  not 
worth  sticking  to.  She  can  do  much  better  elsewhere ;"  and  Er- 
nest groaned,  and  realized  that  his  head  was  very  bad  indeed; 
"  but  there  it  is.  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  write  any  more  letters,  and 
I  was  too  proud  to  write  again  to  her.     Confound  her !  let  her  go. 
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I  aui  not  going  to  grovel  to  any  woman  under  heaven,  no,  not  even 
to  her!"  and  he  kicked  the  bedclothes  viciously. 

"  I  haven't  learned  much  Zulu  yet,"  replied  Jeremy,  sententious- 
ly ;  "  but  I  know  two  words — *  hainba  gachl6'  (go  softly)." 

"  Well,  what  of  them  f"  said  Ernest,  testily. 

"  They  mean,  I  am  told,  '  take  it  easy,'  or  *  look  before  you  leap,' 
or  'never  jump  to  conclusions,'  or  'don't  be  in  a  confounded  hur- 
ry ;'  very  tine  mottoes,  I  think." 

"  Of  course  they  do  ;  but  what  have  they  got  to  do  with  Eva  ?" 

"  Well,  just  this.     I  said  I  had  got  no  letter.     I  never  said — " 

"  What  ?"  shouted  Ernest. 

"  Hauiba  gachl6,"  replied  Jeremy,  the  imperturbable,  gazing  at 
Ernest  out  of  his  blackened  eyes.  "  I  never  said  that  I  had  not  got 
a  message." 

Ernest  sprang  clean  out  of  the  little  truckle-bed,  shaking  with 
excitement. 

"What  is  it,  man?" 

"  Just  this.     She  told  me  to  tell  you  that '  she  loved  you  dearly.' " 

Slowly  Ernest  sat  down  on  the  bed  again,  and  throwing  a  blank- 
et over  his  head  and  shoulders,  remarked  in  a  tone  befitting  a 
sheeted  ghost, 

"  The  devil  she  did !    Why  couldn't  you  say  so  before  ?" 

Then  he  got  up  again  and  commenced  walking,  blanket  and  all, 
up  and  down  the  little  room  with  long  strides,  and  knocking  over 
the  water-jug  in  his  excitement. 

"  Hamba  gachl6,"  again  remarked  Jeremy,  rising  and  picking  up 
the  water-jug.  "How  are  we  going  to  get  any  more  water?  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it." 

And  he  did,  including  the  story  of  Mr.  Plowden's  shaking,  at 
which  Ernest  chuckled  fiercely. 

"  I  wish  I  had  been  there  to  kick  him,"  he  remarked,  parenthet- 
ically. 

"  I  did  that  too,  I  kicked  him  hard,"  put  in  Jeremy ;  at  which 
Ernest  chuckled  again. 

"  I  can't  make  it  all  out,"  said  Ernest,  at  length,  "  but  I  will  go 
home  at  once." 

"  You  can't  do  that,  old  fellow.  Your  respected  uncle.  Sir  Hugh, 
will  have  you  run  in." 

"  Ah!  I  forgot.     Well,  I  will  write  to  her  to-day." 

"That's  better;  and  now  let's  dress.  My  head  is  better.  By 
George,  though,  I  am  stiff!     It  is  no  joke  fighting  a  giant." 

But  Ernest  answered  not  a  word.  He  was  already,  after  his 
quick-brained  fashion,  employed  in  concocting  his  letter  to  Eva. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  he  drafted  it.  It,  or  rather  that 
part  of  it  with  which  we  need  concern  ourselves,  ran  thus : 
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"Such  then,  my  dearest  Eva,  was  the  state  of  my  mind  towards 
you.  I  thought — God  forgive  me  for  the  treason ! — that  perhaps 
you  were,  as  so  many  women  are,  a  fair-weather  lover,  and  that 
now  that  I  am  in  trouble  you  wished  to  slip  the  cable.  If  that  was 
so,  I  felt  that  it  was  not  for  me  to  remonstrate.  I  wrote  to  you, 
and  I  knew  that  the  letter  came  safely  to  your  hands.  You  did  not 
answer  it,  and  I  could  only  come  to  one  conclusion.  Hence  my 
own  silence.  And  in  truth  I  do  not  at  this  moment  quite  under- 
stand tchy  you  have  never  written.  But  Jeremy  has  brought  me 
your  dear  message,  and  with  that  I  am  content,  for  no  doubt  you 
have  reasons  which  are  satisfactory  to  yourself,  and  if  that  is  so, 
no  doubt,  too,  they  would  be  equally  satisfactory  to  me  if  only  I 
knew  them.  You  see,  my  heart's  love,  the  fact  is  that  I  trust  and 
believe  in  you  utterly  and  entirely.  What  is  right  and  true,  what 
is  loyal  and  sincere  to  me  and  to  yourself — those  are  the  things 
that  you  will  do.  Jeremy  tells  me  a  rather  amusing  story  about 
the  new  clergyman  who  has  come  to  Kesterwick,  and  who  is,  it  ap- 
pears, an  aspirant  for  your  hand.  "Well,  Eva,  I  am  sufficiently  con- 
ceited not  to  be  jealous  ;  although  I  am  in  the  unlucky  position  of 
an  absent  man,  and  worse  still,  an  absent  man  under  a  cloud,  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  will  cut  me  out.  But  on  the  day  that  you  can 
put  your  hand  upon  your  heart,  and  look  me  straight  in  the  eyes 
(ah !  Eva,  I  can  see  your  eyes  now),  and  tell  me,  on  your  honor  as 
a  lady,  that  you  love  this  or  any  other  man  better  than  you  do  me, 
on  that  day  I  shall  be  ready  to  resign  you  to  him.  But  till  that 
day  comes — and  there  is  something  in  my  heart  which  tells  me  that 
it  is  as  impossible  for  it  to  come  as  for  the  mountain-range  I  look 
on  as  I  write  to  move  towards  the  town  and  bury  it — I  am  free 
from  jealousy,  for  I  know  that  it  is  also  impossible  that  you  should 
be  faithless  to  your  love. 

"  Oh,  my  sweet,  the  troth  we  plighted  was  not  for  days,  or  years, 
or  times — it  was  forever.  Nothing  can  dissolve  it ;  Death  himself 
will  be  powerless  against  it.  With  each  new  and  progressive  ex- 
istence it  will  re-arise  as  surely  as  the  flowers  in  spring,  only,  un- 
like them,  more  fragrant  and  beautiful  than  before.  Sometimes  I 
think  that  it  has  already  existed  through  countless  ages.  Strange 
thoughts  come  into  a  man's  mind  out  there  on  the  great  veldt,  rid- 
ing alone  hour  after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  through  sunlight  and 
through  moonlight,  till  the  spirit  of  Nature  broods  upon  him,  and 
he  begins  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  truth.  Some  day  I  shall  tell 
them  all  to  you.  Not  that  I  have  ever  been  quite  alone,  for  I  can 
say  honestly  that  you  have  always  been  at  my  side  since  I  left  you ; 
there  has  been  no  hour  of  the  day  or  night  when  you  have  not  been 
in  my  thoughts,  and  I  believe  that  till  death  for  a  period  blots  out 
my  senses  no  such  hour  will  ever  come. 
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"Day  by  day,  too,  my  love  has  grown  stronger  even  in  its  de- 
spair. Day  by  day  it  has  taken  sUapo  and  form  and  color,  and  be- 
come more  ami  more  a  living  thing,  more  and  mon;  an  entity,  as  dis- 
tinct aa  Honl  and  body,  and  yet  as  inextricably  blended  and  woven 
into  the  subKtance  of  each.  If  ever  a  woman  was  beloved,  yon  are 
that  womun,  Eva  Ceswick  ;  if  ever  a  man's  life,  present  and  to  t-ome, 
lay  in  a  woman's  hands,  my  life  lies  in  yonrs.  It  is  a  gern\  which 
yon  can  cast  away  or  destroy,  or  which  yon  can  nonrihli  till  it  bnrsts 
into  bloom,  and  bears  fruit  beautiful  beyond  imagining.  You  are 
my  fate,  my  other  part.  With  you  my  destiny  is  intertwined,  and 
you  can  mould  it  as  you  will.  There  is  no  height  to  which  I  can- 
not rise  by  your  side;  there  is  no  depth  to  which  I  may  not  sink 
without  you. 

"  And  now,  what  does  all  this  lead  up  to  ?  Will  you  make  a 
sacrifice  for  me,  who  am  ready  to  give  all  my  life  to  you — no,  who 
have  already  given  it  ?  That  sacrifice  is  this  :  I  want  you  to  come 
out  here  and  marry  me;  as  you  know,  circumstances  prevent  me 
from  returning  to  you.  If  you  will  come,  I  will  meet  you  at  the 
Cape  and  marry  you  there.  Ah !  surely  you  will  come  I  As  for 
money,  I  have  plenty  from  home,  and  can  make  as  much  more  as 
we  shall  want  here,  so  that  need  be  no  obstacle.  It  is  long  to  wait 
for  your  answer — three  months — but  I  hope  that  the  faith  that  will, 
as  the  Bihle  tells  us,  enable  people  to  move  mountains — and  ray 
faith  in  you  is  as  great  as  that — will  also  enable  me  to  bear  the 
suspense,  and  in  the  end  prove  its  own  reward.  Oh,  how  life  has 
changed  for  me  since  yesterday !" 

Ernest  read  selected  portions  of  this  composition  to  Mr.  Alston 
and  Jeremy.  Both  listened  in  solemn  silence,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion Jeremy  scratched  his  head  and  remarked  that  it  was  deep 
enough  to  "  fetch  "  any  girl,  though  for  his  part  he  did  not  under- 
stand it.  Mr.  Alston  relit  his  pipe,  and  for  a  while  said  nothing ; 
but  to  himself  he  thought  that  it  was  a  remarkable  letter  for  so 
young  a  man  to  have  written,  and  revealed  a  curious  turn  of  mind. 
One  remark  he  did  make,  however,  and  that  was  rather  a  rude  one  : 

''The  girl  won't  understand  what  you  are  driving  at,  Master 
Ernest ;  she  will  think  that  you  have  gone  off  your  head  in  these 
savage  parts.  All  you  say  may  or  may  not  be  true  ;  on  that  point  I 
express  no  opinion — but  to  write  such  things  to  a  woman  is  to  throw 
your  pearls  before  swine.  You  should  ask  her  about  her  bonnets,  my 
boy,  and  tell  her  what  sort  of  dresses  she  should  bring  out,  and  that 
the  air  is  good  for  the  complexion.     She  would  come  then." 

Here  Ernest  fired  up. 

"  You  are  beastly  cynical,  Alston,  and  you  should  uot  speak  of 
Miss  Ceswick  like  that  to  me.     Bonnets  indeed  1'^ 
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"All  right,  my  lad — all  right.  Time  will  show.  Ah,  you  boys! 
you  go  buildiug  up  your  ideals  of  ivory  aud  gold  aud  fine  liueu, 
only  to  find  them  one  day  turned  into  the  commonest  of  clay,  draped 
in  the  dirtiest  of  rags.  Well,  well,  it  is  the  way  of  the  world ;  but 
you  take  my  advice,  Ernest ;  burn  that  letter,  and  go  in  for  an 
Irtombi  (Kafir  girl).  It  is  not  too  late  yet,  and  there  is  no  mistake 
about  the  sort  of  clay  she  is  made  of." 

Here  Ernest  stamped  out  of  the  room  in  a  passion. 

"Too  cock-sure,  wanted  cooling  down  a  little,"  remarked  Mr. 
Alston  to  Jeremy;  "should  never  be  cock-sure  where  a  woman  is 
concerned ;  women  are  fond  of  playing  dirty  tricks,  and  saying  they 
could  not  help  it.  I  know  them.  Come  on;  let  us  go  and  fiud 
him,  and  go  for  a  walk." 

They  found  Ernest  sitting  on  the  box  of  the  wagon,  which  was 
outspanned  together  with  Jeremy's,  just  outside  the  town,  and 
looking  rather  sulky. 

"  Come  on,  Ernest,"  said  Mr.  Alston,  apologetically ;  "  I  will  throw 
no  more  mud  at  your  Ideal.  In  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years 
I  have  seen  so  many  fall  to  pieces  of  their  own  accord  that  I  could 
not  help  warning  you.  But  perhaps  they  make  them  of  better  stuff 
in  England  than  we  do  in  these  parts." 

Ernest  descended,  and  soon  forget  his  pique.  It  was  but  rarely 
that  he  bore  malice  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  As  they  walked 
along  one  of  the  by-streets  they  met  the  young  fellow  who  had 
acted  as  second  to  Jeremy  in  the  big  fight  of  the  previous  day.  He 
informed  them  that  he  had  just  been  to  inquire  how  the  giant  was. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  received  an  injury  to  the  spine,  the  effect 
of  Jeremy's  "lift,"  from  which  there  was  little  hope  of  his  recov^- 
ery.  He  was  not,  however,  in  much  pain.  This  intelligence  dis- 
tressed Jeremy  not  a  little.  He  had  earnestly  desired  to  thrash 
the  giant,  but  he  had  had  no  wish  to  injure  him.  With  his  usual 
promptitude  he  announced  his  intention  of  going  to  see  his  fallen 
enemy. 

"  You  are  likely  to  meet  with  a  warm  reception  if  you  do,"  said 
Mr.  Alston. 

"  I'll  risk  it.     I  should  like  to  tell  him  that  I  am  sorry." 

"  Very  good  ;  come  along — that  is  the  house." 

The  injured  man  had  been  carried  to  the  house  of  a  relative  just 
outside  the  town,  a  white  thatched  building  that  had  been  buitt 
five-aud-thirty  years  before,  when  the  site  of  Pretoria  was  a  plain 
inhabited  only  by  quaggas,  eland,  and  wilderbeeste.  In  front  of 
the  door  was  a  grove  of  orange  -  trees,  which  smelled  sweet  aud 
looked  golden  with  hanging  fruit. 

The  house  itself  was  a  small,  white  building,  with  a  double- 
swinging  door  like  those  used  in  stables  in  this  country.     The  top 
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half  of  tlio  door  was  open,  and  over  the  lower  portion  of  it  leaned  a 
Boor,  a  rough-looking  customer,  smoking  a  huge  j)ipe. 

"  Dagli,  Oom  (good-day,  uncle),"  said  Mr.  Alston,  stretching  ont 
his  hand. 

The  other  looked  at  him  suspiciously,  and  then  held  out  a  damp 
paw  to  each  in  turn,  at  the  sauu'  time  opening  the  door.  As  Ernest 
passed  the  threshold  ho  noticed  that  the  clay  llooring  was  studded 
with  peach-stones  well  trodden  into  its  substance  to  prevent  wear 
and  tear  of  passing  feet.  The  door  opened  into  a  fair-sized  room 
with  whitewawhed  walls  called  the  "  sit-kam6  "  (sitting-room),  aud 
furnished  with  a  settee,  a  table,  and  several  chairs  seated  with 
"rimpi,"  or  strips  of  hide.  On  the  biggest  of  these  chairs  sat  a 
woman  of  large  size,  the  mother  of  the  family.  She  did  not  rise  on 
their  entry,  but  without  speaking  held  out  a  limp  hand,  which  Mr. 
Alston  and  the  others  shook,  addressing  her  affectionately  as  '^  tanta" 
(aunt).  Then  they  shook  hands  with  six  or  seven  girls  and  young 
men,  the  latter  sitting  about  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way,  the  former 
clearing  off  the  remains  of  the  family  meal,  which  had  consisted  of 
huge  bones  of  boiled  fresh  beef.  So  fresh  was  it,  indeed,  that  on 
the  floor  by  the  side  of  the  table  lay  the  gory  head  and  skin  of  a 
newly  killed  ox,  from  which  the  beef  had  been  cut.  Ernest,  notic- 
ing this,  wondered  at  the  superhuman  strength  of  stomach  that 
could  take  its  food  under  such  circumstances. 

The  preliminary  ceremony  of  hand -shaking  having  been  got 
through,  Mr.  Alston,  who  spoke  Dutch  perfectly,  explained  the  ob- 
ject of  their  visit.  The  faces  of  the  Dutchmen  darkened  as  he  did 
so,  and  the  men  scowled  at  Jeremy  with  hatred  not  unmiuglod  with 
terror.  When  he  had  done,  the  oldest  man  said  that  he  would  ask 
his  cousin  if  he  would  see  them,  adding,  however,  that  he  was  so  ill 
that  he  did  not  think  it  likely.  Raising  a  curtain,  which  served  as 
a  door,  he  passed  from  the  sitting-room  into  the  bedroom  ("slaap 
kam6").  Presently  he  returned,  and  beckoned  to  the  Englishmen 
to  enter.  They  passed  into  a  small  chamber  about  ten  feet  square, 
which  was,  after  the  fashion  of  these  people  in  cases  of  any  illness, 
hermetically  sealed  from  air.  On  a  large  bed  that  blocked  up  most 
of  the  room,  and  on  which  it  was  the  usual  habit  of  the  master  of 
the  house  and  his  wife  to  sleep  in  their  clothes,  lay  the  fallen  giant. 
So  much  as  could  be  seen  of  his  face  was  a  mass  of  hideous  bruises, 
and  one  of  his  hands,  which  lay  on  the  bed,  was  in  splints ;  the 
chief  injury,  however,  was  to  his  back,  and  from  this  he  could  never 
expect  to  recover.  By  his  side  sat  his  little  wife,  who  had  on  the 
previous  day  urged  the  thrashing  of  the  Hottentot.  She  glared 
fiercely  at  Jeremy,  but  said  nothing.  On  catching  sight  of  his 
victor,  the  giant  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  aud  asked  what  he 
wanted. 
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"I  have  come,"  said  Jeremy,  Mr.  Alston  interpreting  for  him,  "to 
say  that  I  am  sorrj'^  that  you  are  injured  so  much,  that  I  wanted  to 
beat  you,  but  had  no  idea  that  I  should  hurt  you  so.  I  know  that 
the  trick  of  throwing  a  man  as  I  threw  you  is  very  dangerous,  and 
I  onlj^  used  it  as  a  last  resource,  and  because  you  would  have  killed 
me  if  I  had  not." 

Tne  Boer  muttered  something  in  reply  about  its  being  very  bit- 
ter to  be  beaten  by  such  a  little  man. 

It  was  evident  to  Ernest  that  the  man's  pride  was  utterly  bro- 
ken. He  had  believed  himself  the  strongest  man,  white  or  black, 
in  Africa,  and  now  an  English  lad  had  thrown  him  over  his  shoul- 
der like  a  plaything. 

Jeremy  next  said  that  he  hoped  that  he  bore  no  malice,  and 
would  shake  hands. 

The  giant  hesitated  a  little,  and  then  stretched  out  his  uninjured 
hand,  which  Jeremy  took. 

"Englishman,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  wonderful  man,  and  you  will 
grow  stronger  yet.  You  have  made  a  baby  of  me  for  life,  and  turned 
my  heart  to  a  baby's  too.  Perhaps  one  day  some  man  will  do  the 
same  for  you.  Till  then  you  can  never  know  what  I  feel.  They 
will  give  you  the  Hottentot  outside.  No,  you  must  take  him ;  you 
won  him  in  fair  fight.  He  is  a  good  driver,  though,  he  is  so  small. 
Now  go." 

The  sight  was  a  painful  one,  and  they  were  not  sorry  to  get  awny 
from  it.  Outside  they  found  one  of  the  young  Boers  waiting  with 
the  Hottentot  boy,  whom  he  insisted  on  handing  over  to  Jeremy. 

Any  scruples  the  latter  had  about  accepting  him  were  overcome 
by  the  look  of  intense  satisfaction  on  the  features  of  the  poor 
wretch  himself. 

His  name  was  "  Aasvogel "  (vulture),  and  he  made  Jeremy  an 
excellent  and  most  faithful  servant. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A    WAY    OF    ESCAPE. 

When  Mr.  Alston,  Jeremy,  and  Ernest  emerged  from  the  back 
street  in  which  was  the  house  they  had  visited  into  one  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares  of  Pretoria,  they  came  upon  a  curious  sight. 
In  the  middle  of  the  street  stood,  or  rather  danced,  a  wiry  Zulu, 
dressed  in  an  old  military  great -coat,  and  the  ordinary  native 
"moocha,"  or  scanty  kilt,  and  having  a  red  worsted  comforter  tied 
round  one  arm.  He  was  shouting  out  something  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  other  natives,  who  at  inter- 
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vals  expressed  their  approval  of  what  he  was  saying  in  deep,  gut- 
tural oxclauiatious. 

''What  is  that  lunatic  after?"  asked  Jeremy. 

Wr.  Alston  listened  for  a  minute,  and  answered: 

"  1  know  the  man  well.  His  name  is  Goza.  He  is  the  fleetest 
runner  in  Natal,  and  can  go  as  fast  as  a  horse ;  indeed,  there  are 
few  horses  that  he  cannot  tire  out.  By  profession  ho  is  a '  praiser.' 
He  is  now  singing  the  praises  of  the  Special  Commissioner, '  bou- 
gering,'  they  call  it.     I  will  translate  what  lie  is  saying: 

"  '  Listen  to  the  foot  of  the  great  elephant  Somptseii.  Feel  how 
the  earth  shakes  beneath  the  tread  of  the  white  t'Ciiaka,  father  of 
the  Zulus,  foremost  among  the  great  white  peoide.  Ou  !  he  is  here ; 
oil!  he  is  coming.  See  how  the  faces  of  the  " Amaboona"  (th© 
Boers)  turn  pale  before  him.  He  will  eat  them  up ;  he  will  swal- 
low them,  the  huge  vulture,  who  sits  still  till  the  ox  is  deatl,  who 
lights  the  fight  of"  sit  down."  Oh,  he  is  great,  the  lion  ;  where  he 
turns  his  eye  the  people  melt  away,  their  hearts  turn  to  fat.  Where 
is  there  one  like  Somptseu,  the  man  who  is  not  afraid  of  Death ; 
who  looks  at  Death  and  it  runs  from  him ;  who  has  the  tongue  of 
honey;  who  reigns  like  the  first  star  at  night;  who  is  beloved  and 
honored  of  the  great  white  mother  (the  Queen);  who  loves  his 
chiklren,  the  Amazulu,  and  shelters  them  under  his  wide  wing ; 
who  lifted  Cety  wayo  out  of  the  dirt,  and  can  put  him  back  in  the 
dirt  again  ?  Abase  yourselves,  you  low  people,  doctor  yourselves 
with  medicine,  lest  his  fierce  eyes  should  buru  you  up.  Oh,  hark! 
he  comes, the  father  of  kings, the  Chaka;  oh!  be  still;  oh!  be  si- 
lent; oh!  shake  in  your  knees.  He  is  here, the  elephant,  the  lion, 
the  fierce  one,  the  patient  one,  the  strong  one.  See,  he  deigns  to 
talk  to  little  children;  he  teaches  them  wisdom;  he  gives  light 
like  the  sun — he  is  the  sun — ho  is  t'Somptseu.' " 

At  this  juncture  a  quiet-looking,  oldish  gentleman,  entirely  un- 
like either  an  elephant,  a  lion,  or  a  vulture,  of  medium  height,  with 
gray  whiskers,  a  black  coat,  and  a  neat  black  tie  fastened  in  a  bow, 
came  round  the  corner  leading  a  little  girl  by  the  hand.  As  he 
came  the  praiser  lifted  up  his  right  hand,  and  in  the  most  stento- 
rian tones  gave  the  royal  salute,  "  Bay^te,"  which  was  re-echoed 
"by  all  the  other  natives. 

The  oldish  gentleman,  who  was  none  other  than  the  Special  Com- 
missioner himself,  turned  upon  his  extoller  with  a  look  of  intense 
annoyance,  and  addressed  him  very  sharply  in  Zulu : 

'*  Be  still,"  he  said.  ''  Why  do  you  always  annoy  me  with  your 
noise?  Bo  still,  I  say,  you  loud-tongued  dog,  or  I  will  send  yon 
hack  to  Natal.     My  head  aches  with  your  empty  words." 

"O  elephant!  I  am  silent  as  the  dead.  Baytite.  O  Somptseu! 
I  am  quiet, '  Bay^te.' " 
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"Go!     Begone!'' 

With  a  final  sliont  of  Bay^te  the  Zulu  turned  and  fled  down  the 
street  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind,  shouting  his  praises  as  he 
went. 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?"  said  Mr.  Alston,  advancing.  "  I  was  just 
coming  up  to  call  upon  you." 

"All,  Alston,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  I  heard  that  you  were 
gone  on  a  hunting  trip.  Given  up  work  and  taken  to  hunting,  eh? 
Well,  I  should  like  to  do  the  same.  If  I  could  have  found  you 
when  I  came  up  here,  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  ask  you  to 
come  with  us." 

At  this  point  Mr.  Alston  introduced  Ernest  and  Jeremy.  The 
Special  Commissioner  shook  hands  with  them. 

"  I  have  heard  of  you,"  he  said  to  Jeremy ;  "  but  I  must  ask  you 
not  to  fight  any  more  giants  here  just  at  present,  the  tension  be- 
tween Boer  and  Englishman  is  too  great  to  allow  of  its  being 
stretched  any  more.  Do  you  know,  von  nearly  provoked  an  out- 
break last  night  with  your  fighting?  I  trust  that  you  will  not  do 
it  again." 

He  spoke  rather  severely,  and  Jeremy  colored.  Presently,  how- 
ever, he  made  amends  by  asking  them  all  to  dinner. 

On  the  following  morning  Ernest  sent  off  his  letter^  to  Eva.  He 
also  wrote  to  his  uncle  and  to  Dorothy,  explaining  his  long  silence 
as  best  he  could.  The  latter,  too,  he  for  the  first  time  took  into  his 
confidence  about  Eva.  At  a  distance  he  no  longer  felt  the  same 
shyness  in  speaking  to  her  about  another  woman  that  had  always 
overpowered  him  when  he  was  by  her  side. 

Now  that  he  had  been  away  from  England  for  a  year  or  so,  many 
things  connected  with  his  home  life  had  grown  rather  faint  amid 
the  daily  change  and  activity  of  his  new  life.  The  rush  of  fresh 
impressions  had  to  a  great  extent  overlaid  the  old  ones,  and  Doro- 
thy, and  Mr.  Cardus,  and  all  the  old  Kesterwick  existence  and  sur- 
roundings seemed  faint  and  far  away.  They  were,  indeed,  rapidly 
assuming  that  unreality  that  in  time  the  wanderer  finds  ivill  gath- 
er round  his  old  associations.  He  feels  that  they  know  him  no 
more,  very  likely  he  imagines  that  they  have  forgotten  him,  and  so 
they  become  like  the  shades  of  the  dead.  It  is  almost  a  shock  to 
such  a  one  to  come  back  and  find,  after  an  absence  of  many  years, 
that  though  he  has  been  living  his  rapid,  vigorous  life,  and  storing 
his  time  with  many  acts,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  though  he  thinks 
that  he  has  changed  so  completely,  and  developed  greatly  in  one 
direction  or  another,  yet  the  old  spots,  the  old  familiar  surround- 
ings, and  the  old  sweet  faces  have  changed  hardly  one  whit.  They 
have  been  living  their  quiet  English  life,in  which  sensation,  incident, 
and  excitement  are  things  unfamiliar,  and  have  varied  not  at  all. 
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Most  people,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  change  very  little  except  in  so 
far  as  they  are  influenced  by  the  cyclic  variations  of  their  life,  the 
passage  from  youth  to  maturity,  and  from  maturity  to  age,  and  the 
attendant  modes  of  thought  and  action  befitting  each  period.  But 
oven  then  the  change  is  wuiKirficial  rather  Mian  real.  What  the  child 
is,  that  the  niiddle-aged  i)erson  and  the  old  man  will  bi;  also.  The 
reason  of  this  appears  to  be  sufficiently  obvious;  the  unchanging 
personality  that  grows  not  old,  the  animating  8X)iritual  ''ego,"  is 
there  and  practically  identical  at  all  periods  of  life. 

The  body,  the  brain,  and  the  subtiler  intellect  may  all  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances,  mostly  physical,  of  personal  existence  ; 
but  the  effect  that  the  passage  of  a  few  years,  more  or  less  active  or 
stormy,  can  produce  upon  a  principle  so  indestructible,  so  immeas- 
urably ancient,  and  the  inheritor  of  so  far-reaching  a  destiny  as  the 
individual  human  soul,  surely  must  be  small. 

Already  Ernest  began  to  find  it  something  of  a  labor  to  indite 
epistles  to  people  in  England,  and  yet  he  had  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer.  The  links  that  bound  them  together  were  fast  break- 
ing loose.  Eva,  and  Eva  alone,  remained  clear  and  real  to  the  vi- 
sion of  his  mind.  She  was  always  with  him,  and  to  her,  at  any  peri- 
od of  his  life,  he  never  found  difficulty  in  writing.  For  in  truth 
their  very  natures  were  interwoven,  and  the  rapport  between  them 
was  not  produced  merely  by  the  pressure  of  external  circumstances, 
or  by  the  fact  of  continual  contact  and  mutual  attraction  arising 
from  physical  causes,  such  as  the  natural  leaning  of  youth  to  youth 
aiul  beauty  to  beauty. 

These  causes  no  doubt  had  to  do  with  its  production,  and  per- 
haps were  necessary  to  its  mundane  birth,  as  the  battery  is  neces- 
sary to  the  creation  of  the  electric  spark.  Thus,  had  Eva  been  ohl 
instead  of  a  young  and  lovely  girl,  the  rapi)ort  would  perhaps  never 
have  come  into  being  here.  In  short,  they  formed  the  cable  along 
which  the  occult  communication  could  pass,  but  there  their  func- 
tion ended.  Having  once  established  that  communication,  and 
provided  a  means  by  which  the  fusion  of  spirit  could  be  effected, 
youth  and  beauty  and  the  natural  attraction  of  sex  to  sex  had  done 
their  part.  The  great  dividing  river  that  rolls  so  fast  and  wide 
between  our  souls  in  their  human  shape  had  been  safely  passed, 
and  the  two  fortunate  travellers  had  been  allowed  before  their 
time  to  reap  advantages — the  measureless  advantage  of  real  love, 
so  rare  on  earth,  and  at  its  best  so  stained  by  passion  ;  the  divine 
privilege  of  suffering  for  that  love's  sake  that  will  bring  such  end- 
less blessings  in  its  train,  which  will  onlj'  come  to  most  of  us,  and 
then  perhaps  imperfectly,  in  a  different  world  to  this. 

Yes,  the  bridge  might  now  bo  broken  down ;  it  had  served  its 
purpose.     Come  age,  or  loss  of  physical  attraction,  or  separation  and 
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icy  silence,  or  the  change  called  death  itself,  and  the  souls  thua 
subtly  blended  can  and  will  and  do  defy  them.  For  the  real  life  is 
not  here ;  here  only  is  the  blind  beginning  of  things,  maybe  the 
premature  beginning. 

And  so  Ernest  posted  his  letters,  and  then,  partly  to  employ  his 
thoughts,  and  partly  because  it  was  his  nature  to  throw  himself 
into  whatever  stream  of  life  was  flowing  past  him,  he  set  himself 
to  master  the  state  of  political  affairs  in  the  country  in  which  he 
found  himself. 

This  need  not  be  entered  into  here,  further  than  to  say  that  it 
was  such  as  might  with  advantage  have  employed  wiser  heads  than 
his,  and  indeed  did  employ  them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  contrived 
to  make  himself  of  considerable  use  to  the  English  party,  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  to  the  dominions  of 
the  Crown.  Among  other  things  he  went  on  several  missions  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Alston,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  real 
state  of  feeling  among  the  Boers.  He  also,  together  with  Jeremy, 
joined  a  volunteer  corps  which  was  organized  for  the  defence  of 
Pretoria  when  it  was  still  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  or  not  the 
contemplated  annexation  would  or  would  not  result  in  an  attack 
being  made  upon  the  town  by  the  Boers.  It  was  a  most  exciting 
time,  and  once  or  twice  Ernest  and  Jeremy  had  narrow  escapes  of 
being  murdered.  However,  nothing  worthy  of  note  happened  to 
them,  and  at  last  the  long-expected  annexation  came  off  successful- 
ly* to  the  intense  joy  of  all  the  Englishmen  in  the  country,  and  to 
the  great  relief  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Boers. 

Now,  together  with  the  proclamation  by  which  the  Transvaal 
was  annexed  to  her  Majesty's  dominions,  was  issued  another  that 
was  to  have  a  considerable  bearing  upon  our  hero's  fortunes.  This 
was  none  other  than  a  promise  of  her  Majesty's  gracious  pardon  to 
all  such  as  had  been  resident  in  the  Transvaal  for  a  period  of  six 
months  previous  to  the  date  of  annexation,  being  former  British 
subjects  and  offenders  against  the  English  criminal  law,  who  would 
register  their  name  and  offence  within  a  given  time.  The  object  of 
this  proclamation  was  to  give  immunity  from  prosecution  to  many 
individuals  formerly  deserters  from  the  English  army,  and  other 
people  who  had  in  some  way  transgressed  the  laws,  but  were  now 
occupying  respectable  positions  in  their  adopted  country. 

Mr.  Alston  read  this  proclamation  attentively  when  it  came  out 
in  a  special  number  of  the  Gazette.  Then,  after  thinking  for  a 
while,  he  handed  it  to  Ernest. 

"  You  have  read  this  amnesty  proclamation  ?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Ernest ;  "  what  of  it?" 

"  What  of  it  ?  Ah,  the  stupidity  of  youth !  Go  down,  go  down 
on  your  knees,  young  man,  and  render  thanks  to  the  Power  that 
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inspired  Lord  Carnarvon  with  tlio  idea  of  annexing  tlio  Transvaal. 
Can't  yon  very  well  see  that  it  takes  yonr  lUick  ont  of  the  halter? 
Off  with  yon,  and  register  yonr  name  and  offence  witli  the  secretary 
to  CT()V(nnment,  and  yon  will  be  clear  forever  from  any  consequences 
that  might  ensne  from  the  slight  indiscretion  of  shooting  your  own 
first-cousin." 

"  By  Jove,  Alston,  you  don't  moan  that  ?" 

"Mean  it?  of  course  I  do.  The  proclamation  does  not  specify 
any  })articnlar  offence  to  which  i)ardon  is  to  b(^  denied,  and  yon 
liave  lived  more  than  six  months  on  Transvaal  territory.  Off  you 
go." 

And  Ernest  went  like  an  arrow. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

FOUND   WANTING. 

Ernest  reached  the  Government  office  and  registered  his  name, 
and  in  due  course  received  "  her  Majesty's  gracious  pardon  and  in- 
demnity from  and  against  all  actions,  i^roceedings,  and  prosecutions 
at  law,  having  arisen,  arising,  or  to  arise,  by  whomsoever  undertak- 
en, etc.,  etc.,  conveyed  through  his  Excellency,  the  Administrator  of 
our  said  territory  of  the  Transvaal." 

Wlien  this  precious  document  was  in  his  pocket,  Ernest  thought 
that  he  now  for  the  first  time  fully  realized  what  the  feelings  of  a 
slave  unexpectedly  manumitted  must  he.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
fortunate  accident,  the  consequences  of  that  fatal  duel  must  have 
continually  overshadowed  him.  He  would,  had  he  returned  to 
England,  have  heen  liahle  at  any  period  of  his  life  to  a  prosecution 
for  murder.  Indeed,  the  arm  of  the  law  is  loug,  and  he  lived  in 
continual  apprehension  of  an  application  for  his  extradition  being 
made  to  the  authorities  of  whatever  country  ho  was  in.  But  now 
all  this  was  gone  from  him,  and  he  felt  that  ho  would  not  he  afraid 
to  have  words  with  an  attorney-general,  or  shudder  any  more  at  the 
sight  of  a  policeman. 

His  first  idea  on  getting  his  pardon  was  to  return  straightway  to 
England;  hut  that  silent  fate  which  directs  men's  lives,  driving 
them  whither  they  would  luit,  and  forcing  their  hare  and  bleeding 
feet  to  stumhle  along  the  stony  paths  of  its  hidden  purpose,  came 
into  his  mind,  and  made  him  see  that  it  would  he  hotter  to  delay 
awhile.  In  a  few  weeks  Eva's  answer  would  surely  reach  him.  If 
ho  were  to  go  now  it  was  even  possible  that  he  might  pass  her  in 
mid-ocean,  for  in  his  heart  he  never  doubted  but  that  she  would 
come. 
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And  indeed  the  verj'^  next  mail  there  came  a  letter  from  Dorothy, 
•written  in  answer  to  that  which  he  had  posted  on  the  same  day 
that  he  had  written  to  Eva.  It  was  only  a  short  letter :  the  last  post 
that  could  catch  the  mail  was  just  going  out,  and  his  welcome  letter 
had  only  just  arrived  ;  but  she  had  twenty  minutes,  and  she  would 
send  one  line.  She  told  him  how  grateful  they  were  to  hear  that 
he  w  as  well  and  safe,  and  reproached  him  gently  for  not  writing. 
Then  she  thanked  him  for  making  her  his  confidante  about  Eva 
Ceswick.  She  had  guessed  it  long  before,  she  said  ;  and  she  thought 
they  were  both  lucky  in  each  other,  and  hoped  and  prayed  that 
when  the  time  came  they  would  be  as  completely  happy  as  it  was 
possible  for  people  to  be.  She  had  never  spoken  to  Eva  about 
him ;  but  she  would  no  longer  feel  any  diffidence  in  doing  so  now. 
She  should  go  and  see  her  very  soon  and  plead  his  cause ;  not  that 
it  wanted  any  pleading,  however,  she  was  sure  of  that.  Eva  looked 
sad  now  that  he  was  gone.  There  had  been  some  talk  awhile  back 
of  Mr.  Plowden,  the  new  clergyman ;  but  she  supposed  that  Eva 
had  given  him  his  quietus,  as  she  heard  no  more  of  it  now ;  and  so 
on,  till  the  "  postman  is  at  the  door  waiting  for  this  letter." 

Little  did  Ernest  guess  what  it  cost  poor  Dorothy  to  write  her 
congratulations  and  wishes  of  happiness.  A  man  —  the  nobler 
animal,  remember — could  hardly  have  done  it ;  only  the  inferior 
woman  would  show  such  unselfishness. 

This  letter  filled  Ernest  with  a  sure  and  certain  hope.  Eva,  he 
clearly  saw,  had  not  had  time  to  write  by  that  mail ;  by  the  next 
her  answer  would  come.  It  can  be  imagined  that  he  waited  for  its 
advent  with  some  anxiety. 

Mr.  Alston,  Ernest,  and  Jeremy  had  taken  a  house  in  Pretoria, 
and  for  the  past  month  or  two  had  been  living  in  it  very  comfort- 
ably. It  was  a  pleasant  one-storied  house,  with  a  veranda  and  a 
patch  of  flower-garden  in  front  of  it,  in  which  grew  a  large  gardenia- 
bush  covered  with  hundreds  of  sweet-scented  blooms,  and  many 
rose-trees,  that  in  the  divine  climate  of  Pretoria  flourish  like  thistles 
in  our  own.  Beyond  the  flowers  was  a  patch  of  vines,  covered  at 
this  season  of  the  year  with  enormous  bunches  of  grapes,  extending 
down  to  the  line  of  waving  willow-trees,  interspersed  with  clumps 
of  bamboo  that  grew  along  the  edge  of  the  sluit  and  kept  the  house 
private  from  the  road.  On  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  path  which 
led  to  the  gate  was  a  bed  of  melons,  now  rapidly  coming  to  per- 
fection. This  garden  was  Ernest's  special  pride  and  occupation, 
and  just  then  he  was  much  troubled  in  his  mind  about  the  melons, 
which  were  getting  scorched  by  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun.  To 
obviate  this  he  had  designed  cunning  frameworks  of  little  willow 
twigs,  which  he  stuck  over  the  melons  and  covered  with  dry  grass 
— "  parasols  "  he  called  them. 
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■One  morning  —  it  was  a  particularly  lovely  morning  —  Eniest 
^  ar  standing  after  breakfast  on  this  path  smoking,  and  directing 
Mazooku  as  to  the  erection  of  his  "  i)arasols"  over  his  favoiito 
melons.  It  was  not  a  job  at  all  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  great 
Zulu,  whose  assegai,  stuck  in  the  ground  behind  him  in  the  middle 
of  a  small  bundle  of  knob-sticks,  seemed  a  tool  curiously  unlike 
those  used  by  gardeners  of  other  lands.  However,  "  needs  must 
when  the  devil  drives,"  and  there  was  the  brawny  fellow  on  his 
knees,  puffing  and  blowing  and  trying  to  fix  the  tuft  of  grass  to 
Ernest's  satisfaction. 

"  Mazooku,  you  lazy  hound,"  said  the  latter  at  last,  "  if  you  dou't 
put  that  tuft  right  in  two  shakes,  by  the  heaven  you  will  never 
reach  I'll  break  your  head  with  your  own  kerrie !" 

"Ow  Inkoos,"  replied  the  Zulu,  sulkily,  again  trying  to  prop  up 
the  tuft,  and  muttering  to  himself  meanwhile. 

"  Do  you  catch  what  that  fellow  of  yours  is  saying  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Alston.  "  He  is  saying  that  all  Englishmen  are  mad,  and  that  you 
are  the  maddest  of  the  mad.  He  considers  that  nobody  who  was 
not  a  lunatic  would  bother  his  head  with  those  'weeds  that  stink' 
(flowers),  or  these  fruits  which,  even  if  you  succeed  in  growing 
them — and  surely  the  things  are  bewitched  or  they  would  grow 
without  'hats'"  (Ernest's  parasols) — "must  lie  very  cold  on  the 
stomach." 

At  that  moment  the  particular  "  hat "  which  Mazooku  was  trying 
to  arrange  fell  down  again,  whereupon  the  Zulu's  patience  gave  out, 
and  cursing  it  for  a  witch  in  tlie  most  vigorous  language,  he  empha- 
sized his  words  by  bringing  his  fist  straight  down  on  the  melon, 
smashing  it  to  pieces.  Whereupon  Ernest  made  for  him,  and  he 
vanished  swiftly. 

Mr.  Alston  stood  by  laughing  at  the  scene,  and  awaited  Ernest's 
return.  Presently  he  came  strolling  back,  not  having  caught 
Mazooku.  Indeed,  it  would  not  have  greatly  mattered  if  he  had, 
for,  as  that  swarthy  gentleman  very  well  knew,  great,  indeed,  must 
be  the  provocation  that  could  induce  Ernest  to  touch  a  native.  It 
was  a  thing  to  which  he  had  an  almost  unconquerable  aversion,  in 
the  same  way  that  he  objected  to  the  word  "  nigger,"  as  applied 
to  a  people  who,  whatever  their  faults  may  be,  are,  as  a  rule,  gentle- 
men in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

As  he  came  strolling  down  the  path  towards  him,  his  face  a  little 
flushed  with  the  exertion,  Mr.  Alston  thought  to  himself  that  Ernest 
was  growing  into  a  very  handsome  fellow.  The  tall  frame,  narrow 
at  the  waist  and  broad  at  the  shoulders,  the  eloquent  dark  eyes, 
whicli  so  far  surpass  the  loveliest  gray  or  blue,  the  silken  hair  which 
curled  over  his  head  like  that  on  a  Grecian  statue,  the  curved  lips, 
the  quick  intelligence  and  kindly  smile  that  lit  the  whole  face,  all 
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these  things  helped  to  make  his  appearance  not  so  much  handsome 
as  charming,  and  to  women  captivating  to  a  dangerous  extent.  Hx« 
dress,  too,  which  consisted  of  riding-breeches,  boots  and  spurs,  a 
white  waistcoat  and  linen  coat,  with  a  very  broad  soft  felt  hat, 
looped  up  at  one  side  so  as  to  throw  the  face  into  alternate  light 
ancl  shadow,  helped  the  general  effect  considerably.  Altogether 
Ernest  was  a  pretty  fellow  in  those  days. 

Jeremy  was  lounging  on  an  easy-chair  iu  the  veranda,  in  company 
with  the  boy  Roger  Alston,  and  intensely  interested  in  watching  a 
fnrious  battle  between  two  lines  of  ants,  black  and  red,  who  had 
their  homes  somewhere  iu  the  stone-work.  For  a  long  while  the 
issue  of  the  battle  remained  doubtful,  victory  inclining,  if  anything, 
to  the  side  of  the  thin  red  line,  when  suddenly,  from  the  entrance  to 
the  nest  of  the  black  ants,  there  emerged  a  battalion  of  giants,  great 
fellows,  at  least  six  times  the  size  of  the  others,  who  fell  upon  the 
red  ants  and  routed  them,  taking  many  prisoners.  Then  followed 
the  most  curious  spectacle,  namely,  the  deliberate  execution  of  the 
captive  red  ants,  by  having  their  heads  bitten  off  by  the  great  black 
soldiers.  Jeremy  and  Roger  knew  what  was  comiug  very  well,  for 
these  battles  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  casualties  among 
the  red  ants  simply  frightful.  On  this  occasion  they  determined  to 
save  the  prisoners,  which  was  effected  by  dipping  a  match  in  some 
of  the  nicotine  at  the  bottom  of  a  pipe,  and  placing  it  in  front  of  the 
black  giants.  The  ferocious  insects  would  thereupon  abandon  their 
captives,  and  rnshiug  at  the  strange  intruder,  hang  on  like  bull- 
dogs till  the  poison  did  its  work,  and  they  dropped  off  senseless,  to 
recover  presently  and  stagger  off  home,  holding  their  legs  to  their 
antennsB  and  exhibiting  every  other  sympton  of  frightful  headache. 

Jeremy  was  sitting  on  a  chair,  oiling  the  matches,  and  Roger, 
kneeling  on  the  pavement,  was  employed  in  beguiling  the  giants 
into  biting  them,  when  suddenly  they  heard  the  sound  of  galloping 
horses  and  the  rattle  of  wheels.  The  lad,  lowering  his  head  still 
more,  looked  out  towards  the  market-square  through  a  gap  between 
the  willow-stems. 

"Hurrah,  Mr.  Jones!"  he  said,  "here  comes  the  mail." 

Next  minute,  amid  loud  blasts  from  the  bugle,  and  enveloped  in 
a  cloud  of  dust,  the  heavy  cart,  to  the  sides  and  seats  of  which  the 
begrimmed,  worn-out  passengers  were  clinging  like  drowning  men 
to  straws,  came  rattling  along  as  fast  as  the  six  grays  reserved  for 
the  last  stage  could  gallop,  and  vanished  towards  the  post-office. 

"  There's  the  mail,  Ernest,"  hallooed  Jeremy ;  "  she  will  bring  the 
English  letters." 

Ernest  nodded,  turned  a  little  pale,  and  nervously  knocked  out 
his  pipe.  No  wonder ;  that  mail-cart  carried  his  destiny,  and  he 
knew  it.     Presently  he  walked  across  the  square  to  the  post-officet 
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The  letters  were  not  sorted,  and  he  was  the  first  person  there.  Very 
soon  one  of  his  Excellency's  staff"  came  riding  down  to  get  the  Gov- 
ernment-house bag.  It  was  the  same  gentleman  with  whom  lie  had 
sung  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  so  cntliu.siasticaily  on  the  day  of  Jen^my's 
encounter  with  the  giant,  ami  had  afterwards  been  wheeled  homo 
in  the  wheelbarrow. 

"  Hullo,  Kershaw,  here  we  are,  '  priraos  inter  omnes,'  '  primes  pri- 
mi  primores,'  which  is  it?  Come,  Kershaw,  yon  are  the  last  from 
school — which  is  it  ?  I  don't  believe  you  know,  ha  I  ha  !  ha  !  What 
are  you  doing  down  here  so  soon  ?  Does  the  '  expectant  swain  await 
the  postman's  knock  V  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  you  look  pale  ;  you 
must  be  in  love,  or  thirsty.  So  am  I — ^the  latter,  not  the  former. 
Love,  I  do  abjure  thee.  '  Quis  separabit,'  who  will  have  a  split  ? 
I  think  that  the  sun  can't  be  far  from  the  lino.  Shall  we,  my  dear 
Kershaw,  shall  we  take  an  observation  ?  Ha !  ha!  ha  !" 
"  No,  thank  you,  I  never  drink  anything  between  meals." 
"Ah,  my  boy,  a  bad  habit ;  give  it  up  before  it  is  too  late.  Break 
it  off,  my  dear  Kershaw,  and  always  wet  your  whistle  in  the  strict- 
est moderation,  or  you  will  die  young.     What  says  the  poet  ? — 

"  He  who  drinks  strong  beer  and  goes  to  bed  mellow, 
Lives  as  he  ought  to  live,  lives  as  he  ought  to  live, 
Lives  as  he  ought  to  live,  and  dies  a  jolly  good  fellow.' 

Byron,  I  think, is  it  not ?  ha!  ha!  ha!" 

Just  then  some  others  came  up,  and,  somewhat  to  Ernest's  relief, 
his  friend  turned  the  light  of  his  kindly  countenance  to  shine  else- 
where and  left  him  to  his  thoughts. 

At  last  the  little  shutter  of  the  post-office  was  thrown  up,  and 
Ernest  got  his  own  letters,  together  with  those  of  Mr.  Alston  and 
Jeremy.  He  turned  into  the  shade  of  a  neighboring  veranda,  and 
rapidly  sorted  the  pile.  There  was  no  letter  in  Eva's  handwriting, 
but  there  was  one  in  that  of  her  sister  Florence.  Ernest  knew  the 
writing  well ;  there  was  no  mistaking  its  peculiar,  upright,  power- 
ful-looking characters.  This  he  opened  hurriedly.  Enclosed  in  the 
letter  was  a  note,  which  was  in  the  writing  ho  had  expected  to  see. 
He  rapidly  unfolded  it,  and  as  he  did  so  a  flash  of  fear  passed 
through  his  brain. 

"  Why  did  she  write  in  this  way  f ' 

The  note  could  not  have  been  a  long  one,  for  in  another  minute 
it  was  lying  on  the  ground,  and  Ernest,  pale- faced,  and  with  catch- 
ing breath,  was  clinging  to  the  veranda-post  with  both  hands  to  save 
himself  from  falling.  In  a  few  seconds  he  recovered,  and  pick- 
ing up  the  note,  walked  quickly  across  the  square  towards  his  house. 
Half-way  across  he  was  overtaken  by  his  Mend  on  the  Staff  canter- 
i'ly  giiyly  along  on  a  particularly  wooden-looking  pony,  from  the 
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sides  of  which  his  legs  projected  widely,  and  waviug  in  one  hand 
the  Colonial  Office  bag  addressed  to  the  administrator  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"Hullo,  my  abstemious  friend,"  he  hallooed,  as  he  pulled  up  the 
wooden  pony  with  a  jerk  that  sent  each  of  its  stiff  legs  sprawling  iu 
a  differout  direction.  "  Was  patience  rewarded  ?  Is  Chloe  over  the 
water  kind  ?  If  not,  take  my  advice,  and  don't  trouble  your  head 
about  her.  Quant  on  a  pas  ce  qu'on  aime,  the  wise  man  aimes  ce 
qu'il  a.  Kershaw,  I  have  conceived  a  great  affection  for  you,  and  I 
will  let  you  into  a  secret.  Come  with  me  this  afternoon,  and  I  will 
introduce  you  to  two  charming  specimens  of  indigenous  beauty. 
Like  roses  they  bloom  upon  the  veldt,  and  waste  their  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air.  '  Matre  pulchra,  puella  pulcherrima,'  as  Virgil  says. 
I,  as  befits  my  years,  will  attach  myself  to  the  mater,  for  your  sweet 
youth  shall  be  reserved  the  puella.  Ha !  ha !  ha  !"  and  he  brought 
the  despatch-bag  down  with  a  sounding  whack  between  the  ears  of 
the  wooden  pony,  with  the  result  that  he  was  nearly  sent  flying  into 
the  sluit,  being  landed  by  a  sudden  plunge  well  on  to  the  animal's 
crupper. 

"  Woho !  Bucephalus,  woho !  or  your  mealies  shall  be  cut  off." 
Just  then  he  for  the  first  time  caught  sight  of  the  face  of  his  com- 
panion, who  was  plodding  along  in  silence  by  his  side. 

"  Hullo !  what's  up,  Kershaw  ?"  he  said,  in  an  altered  tone ;  "  you 
don't  look  well.     Nothing  wrong,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  answered  Ernest,  quietly,  "  that  is,  I  have 
got  some  bad  news,  that  is  all.     Nothing  to  speak  of,  nothing." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  so  sorry,  and  I  have  been  troubling  you 
with  my  nonsense.  Forgive  me.  There,  you  wish  to  be  alone. 
Good-by." 

A  few  seconds  later  Mr.  Alston  and  Jeremy,  from  their  point  of 
vantage  on  the  veranda,  saw  Ernest  coming  with  swift  strides  up 
the  garden-path.  His  face  was  drawn  with  pain,  and  there  was  a 
fleck  of  blood  upon  his  lip.  He  passed  them  without  a  word,  and 
entering  the  house,  slammed  the  door  of  his  own  room.  Mr.  Alston 
and  Jeremy  looked  at  one  another. 

"  What's  up  ?"  said  the  laconic  Jeremy. 

Mr.  Alston  thought  awhile  before  he  answered,  as  was  his  fashion. 

"  Something  gone  wrong  with  '  the  ideal,'  I  should  say,"  he  said 
at  length  ;  "  that  is  the  way  of  ideals." 

"Shall  we  go  and  see  ?"  said  Jeremy,  uneasily. 

"No,  give  him  a  minute  or  two  to  pull  himself  together.  Lots  of 
time  for  consolation  afterwards." 

Meanwhile  Ernest,  having  got  into  his  room,  sat  down  upon  the 
bed,  and  again  read  the  note  which  was  enclosed  in  Florence's  let- 
ter.    Then  he  folded  it  up  and  put  it  down,  slowly  and  methodi- 
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cally.  Next  ho  opened  the  other  letter,  which  he  had  not  yet  looked 
at,  and  read  that  too.  After  ho  had  done  it  he  threw  himHelf  face 
downward  on  tlu;  i)illow  and  thonght  awhile.  PrcHcntly  he  aro.se, 
and  going  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  took  down  a  revolver-caso 
which  hung  to  a  nail,  and  drew  out  the  revolver  which  wa.s  loaded. 
Returning,  he  again  sat  down  upon  the  bed  and  cocked  it.  So  ho 
remained  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  slowly  lifted  the  pi.stol  tow- 
ards his  head.  At  that  moment  he  heard  footsteps  approaching, 
and  with  a  quick  movement  throw  the  weapon  under  the  bed.  As 
he  did  so,  Mr.  Alston  and  Jeremy  entered. 

^'Auy  letters,  Ernest  ?"  asked  the  former. 

"  Letters !  Oh  yes,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  here  they  are,"  and  he 
took  a  packet  from  the  pocket  of  his  white  coat  and  handed  them 
to  him. 

Mr.  Alston  took  them,  looking  all  the  while  fixedly  at  Ernest,  who 
avoided  his  glance. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  boy  ?"  he  said  kindly  at  last ;  "  nothing 
wrong,  I  hoj)e  ?" 

Ernest  looked  at  him  blankly. 

"  What  is  it,  old  chap  ?"  said  Jeremy,  seating  himself  on  the  bed 
beside  him,  aud  laying  his  hand  on  his  arm. 

Then  Ernest  broke  out  into  a  paroxysm  of  grief  painful  to  be- 
hold. Fortunately  for  all  concerned,  it  was  brief.  Had  it  lasted 
much  longer  something  must  have  given  way.  Suddenly  his  mood 
changed,  and  he  grew  hard  and  bitter. 

'^  Nothing,  my  dear  fellows,  nothing,"  he  said  ;  "  that  is,  only  the 
sequel  to  a  pretty  little  idyl.  You  may  remember  a  letter  I  wrote — 
to  a  woman — some  months  back.  There,  you  both  of  you  know  the 
story.  Now  you  shall  hear  the  answer,  or,  to  bo  more  correct,  the 
answers." 

"  That — woman  has  a  sister.  Both  she  and  her  sister  have  writ- 
ten to  me.  My — her  sister's  letter  is  the  longest.  We  will  take  it 
first.  I  think  that  wo  may  skip  tho  first  page,  there  is  nothing  par- 
ticular in  it,  and  I  do  not  wish  to — waste  your  time.     Now  listen  : 

" '  By-the-way,  I  have  a  piece  of  news  for  you  which  will  interest 
you,  and  which  you  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  hear  ;  for,  of  course, 
you  will  have  by  this  time  got  over  any  little  tendressf  you  may 
have  had  in  that  direction.  Eva'  (that  is  the  woman  to  whom  I 
wrote,  and  to  whom  I  thought  I  was  engaged)  *is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  Mr.  Plowden,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  acting  as  locum 
tenens  for  Mr.  Halford.'  "  Here  Jeremy  sprang  up  and  swore  a  great 
oath.  Ernest  motioned  him  down  and  went  on, '' '  I  say  I  am  cer- 
tain that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  this,  because  tho  match  is  in  ev- 
ery respect  a  satisfactory  one,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  bring  dear  Eva 
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happiness.  Mr.  Plowdeii  is  well  off,  and,  of  course,  a  clergyman, 
two  great  guarantees  for  tbe  success  of  their  matrimonial  venture. 
Eva  tells  me  that  she  had  a  letter  from  you  last  mail'  (the  letter  I 
read  you,  gentlemen), '  and  asks  me  to  thank  you  for  it.  If  she  can 
find  time  she  will  send  you  a  line  shortly ;  hut,  as  you  will  under- 
stand, she  has  her  hands  very  full  just  at  present.  The  wedding  is 
to  take  place  at  Kesterwick  Church  on  the  17th  of  May '  (that  is 
to-morrow,  gentlemen), '  and,  if  this  letter  reaches  you  in  time,  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  think  of  us  all  on  that  day.  It  will  he  very 
quiet,  owing  to  our  dear  aunt's  death  heing  still  so  comparatively  re- 
cent. Indeed,  the  engagement  has,  in  obedience  to  Mr.  Plowden's 
wishes,  for  he  is  very  retiring,  been  kept  quite  secret,  and  you  are 
absolutely  the  first  person  to  whom  it  has  been  announced.  I  hope 
that  you  will  feel  duly  flattered,  sir.  We  are  very  busy  about  the 
trousseau,  and  just  now  the  burning  question  is,  of  what  color  the 
dress  in  which  Eva  is  to  go  away  in  after  the  wedding  shall  be.  Eva 
and  I  are  all  for  gray.  Mr.  Plowden  is  for  olive-green,  and,  as  is 
natural  under  the  circumstances,  1  expect  that  he  will  carry  the 
day.  They  are  together  in  the  drawing-room  settling  it  now.  You 
always  admired  Eva  (rather  warmly  once ;  do  you  remember  how 
cut  up  you  both  were  when  you  went  away  ?  Alas  for  the  fickle- 
ness of  human  nature!);  you  should  see  her  now.  Her  happiness 
makes  her  look  lovely;  but  I  hear  her  calling  me.  No  doubt  they 
have  settled  the  momentous  question.  Good-by.  I  am  not  clever 
at  writing,  but  I  hope  that  my  news  will  make  up  for  my  want  of 
skill.  Always  yours, 

" '  Florence  Ceswick.'  " 

"  Now  for  the  enclosure,"  said  Ernest : 

"  '  Dear  Ernest, — I  got  your  letter.  Florence  will  tell  you  what 
there  is  to  tell.  I  am  going  to  be  married.  Think  what  you  will 
of  me ;  I  cannot  help  myself.  Believe  me,  this  has  cost  me  great 
suffering,  but  my  duty  seems  clear.  I  hope  that  you  will  forget 
me,  Ernest,  as  henceforth  it  will  be  my  duty  to  forget  you.  Good- 
by,  my  dear  Ernest,  oh,  good-by.  E.' " 

"  Humph!"  murmured  Mr.  Alston  beneath  his  breath, "  as  I  thought, 
clay,  and  damned  bad  clay,  too  I" 

Slowly  Ernest  tore  the  letter  into  small  fragments,  threw  them 
down,  and  stamped  upon  them  with  his  foot  as  though  they  were  a 
living  thing. 

"  I  wish  that  I  had  shaken  the  life  ort  of  that  devil  of  a  parson !" 
groaned  Jeremy,  who  was  in  his  way  as  much  affected  by  the  news 
as  his  friend. 
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"Curse  you!"  said  Ernest,  turniug  on  bini  fiercely,  "why  didn't 
you  stop  where  you  wore  and  look  after  her,  instead  of  coming  lium- 
bugging  after  mc?" 

Jeroiuy  only  groaned  by  way  of  answer,  Mr.  Alston,  as  was  his 
way  when  perplexed,  filled  his  pipe  and  lit  it.  PZrnest  paced  swift- 
ly up  and  down  the  little  room,  the  white  walls  of  which  he  had 
decorated  with  pictures  cut  from  illustrated  papers,  Christmas  cards, 
and  photographs.  Over  the  head  of  the  bed  was  a  photograph  of 
Eva  hers(!lf,  which  he  had  framed  in  some  beautiful  native  wood. 
He  reached  it  down. 

"  Look,"  he  said,  "  that  is  the  lady  herself.  Handsome,  isn't  she, 
and  pheasant  to  look  on?  Who  wouhl  have  thought  that  she  was 
such  51  devil  ?  Tells  me  to  forget  her,  and  talks  about  '  her  duty  !' 
Women  love  a  little  joke!" 

Ho  hurled  the  photograph  on  to  the  floor,  and  treated  it  as  he 
had  treated  the  letter,  grinding  it  to  pieces  with  his  heel. 

"They  say,"  he  went  on,  "that  a  man's  curses  are  sometimes 
heard  wherever  it  is  they  arrange  these  pleasant  surprises  for  us. 
Now  you  fellows  bear  witness  to  what  I  say,  and  watch  that  wom- 
an's life.  I  curse  her  before  God  and  man  !  May  she  lay  down  her 
head  in  sorrow  night  by  night,  and  year  by  year !     May  her — " 

"  Stop,  Ernest,"  said  Mr.  Alston,  with  a  shrug,  "  you  may  be  taken 
at  your  word,  and  you  wouldn't  like  that,  you  know.  Besides,  it 
is  cowardly  to  go  on  cursing  at  a  woman." 

He  paused,  standing  for  a  moment  with  his  clinched  fist  still  raised 
above  his  head,  his  pale  lips  quivering  with  intense  excitement, 
and  his  dark  eyes  flashing  and  blazing  like  stars. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said,  dropping  his  fist  on  to  the  table.  "  It 
is  with  the  man  that  I  have  to  deal." 

"  What  man  V 

"This  Plowden.     I  fear  that  I  shall  disturb  his  honey-moon." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  I  am  going  to  kill  him,  or  he  is  going  to  kill  me,  it 
does  not  much  matter  which." 

"  Why,  what  quarrel  have  you  with  the  man  ?  Of  course  he 
looked  after  himself.  You  could  not  expect  him  to  consider  your 
interests,  could  you  ?" 

"  If  he  had  cut  me  out  fairly,  I  should  not  have  a  word  to  say. 
Every  man  for  himself  in  this  pleasant  world.  But,  mark  my 
words,  this  parson  and  Florence  have  forced  her  into  this  unholy 
business,  and  I  will  have  his  life  in  payment.  If  you  don't  believo 
me,  ask  Jeremy.     He  saw  something  of  the  game  before  he  left." 

"  Look  here,  Kershaw,  the  man's  a  parson.  He  will  take  shelter 
behind  his  cloth.     Ho  won't  fight.     What  shall  you  do  then  ?" 

"I  shall  shoot  him,"  was  the  cool  reply. 
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"  Ernest,  you  are  mad  ;  it  won't  do,  you  sLall  not  go,  and  that  is 
all  about  it.  You  shall  not  ruin  yourself  over  this  woman,  who  is 
not  fit  to  black  an  honest  man's  shoes." 

"  SIkiU  not!  shall  not!  Alston,  you  use  strong  language.  Who 
will  prevent  me  ?" 

''  I  will  prevent  you.  I  am  yonr  superior  officer,  aud  the  corps 
yon  belong  to  is  not  disbanded.  If  you  try  to  leave  this  place  you 
shall  be  arrested  as  a  deserter.  Now  don't  be  a  fool,  lad ;  yon  have 
killed  one  man,  and  got  out  of  the  mess.  If  you  kill  another,  you 
will  not  get  out  of  it.  Besides,  what  will  the  satisfaction  be  ?  If 
you  want  revenge,  be  patient.  It  will  come.  I  have  seen  some- 
thing of  life ;  at  least,  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your  father,  and  I 
know  that  you  think  me  a  cynic  because  I  laugh  at  your  'high-fa- 
lutin '  about  women.  How  justly  I  warned  you,  you  see  now.  But 
cynic  or  no,  I  believe  in  the  God  above  us,  and  I  believe,  too,  that 
there  is  a  rough  justice  in  this  world.  It  is  in  the  world,  princi- 
pally, that  people  expiate  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  if  this  marriage 
is  such  a  wicked  thing,  as  you  think,  it  will  bring  its  own  trouble 
with  it,  without  any  help  from  you.  Time  will  avenge  you.  Ev^- 
erything  comes  to  him  who  can  wait." 

Ernest's  eyes  glittered  coldly  as  he  answered, 

"I  cannot  wait.  I  am  a  ruined  man  already,  all  my  life  is  laid 
waste.     I  wish  to  die,  but  I  wish  to  kill  him  before  I  die." 

''  So  sure  as  my  name  is  Alston  you  shall  not  go !" 

"  So  sure  as  my  name  is  Kershaw  I  ivUl  go !" 

For  a  moment  the  two  men  faced  each  other ;  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  say  which  looked  the  most  determined.  Then  Mr.  Alston 
turned  and  left  the  room  and  the  house.  On  the  veranda  he  paused 
and  thought  for  a  moment. 

"  The  boy  means  business,"  he  thought  to  himself.  "  He  will  try 
and  bolt.  How  can  I  stop  him  ?  Ah,  I  have  it ;"  and  he  set  off 
briskly  towards  Government  House,  saying  aloud  as  he  went, ''  I  love 
that  lad  too  well  to  let  him  destroy  himself  over  a  jilt." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

ERNEST    RUNS    AWAY. 


When  Alston  left  the  room,  Ernest  sat  down  on  the  bed  again. 
"  I  am  not  going  to  be  domineered  over  by  Alston,"  he  said,  ex- 
citedly ;  "  he  presumes  upon  his  friendship." 

Jeremy  came  aud  sat  beside  him,  aud  took  hold  of  his  arm. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  don't  talk  like  that.    You  know  he  means  kindly 
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by  you.  You  am  not  yourself  just  yet.  By-and-by  you  will  see 
tbingH  in  a  difFerent  li«;lit." 

"Not  myself,  indeed!  Wonld  you  be  yourself,  I  wonder,  if  you 
knew  tliat  tlie  woman  wbo  bad  pinned  all  your  soul  to  ber  bosom 
as  tbougb  it  were  a  ribbon  was  going  to  marry  anotber  man  to- 
morrow ?" 

"  Old  fellow,  you  forget,  thougb  I  can't  talk  of  it  in  as  pretty 
words  as  you  can,  I  loved  ber  too.  I  could  bear  to  give  ber  up  to 
you,  especially  as  slie  didn't  care  a  brass  fartbing  about  me;  but 
wben  I  tliink  about  tbis  otber  fellow,  witb  bis  cold  gray  eye  and 
tbat  mark  on  bis  confounded  forebead — ab,  Ernest,  it  makes  me 
sick !" 

And  tbey  sat  on  the  bed  together  and  groaned  in  chorus,  looking, 
to  tell  the  truth,  rather  absurd. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Jeremy,"  said  Ernest,  when  he  had  finished 
groaning  at  the  vision  of  his  successful  rival  as  painted  by  Jeremy, 
"  you  are  a  good  fellow,  and  I  am  a  selfish  beast.  Here  have  I  been 
kicking  up  all  tbis  devil's  delight,  and  you  haven't  said  a  word. 
You  are  a  more  decent  chap  than  I  am,  Jeremy,  by  a  long  chalk. 
And  I  dare  say  you  are  as  fond  of  her  as  I  am.  No,  I  dou't  think 
you  can  be  that,  thougb." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  there  is  no  parallel  between  our  cases.  I  never 
expected  to  marry  her.  You  did,  and  had  every  right  to  do  so. 
Besides,  we  are  differently  made.  Y'ou  feel  things  three  times  as 
much  as  I  do." 

Ernest  laughed  bitterly. 

'^I  dou't  think  tbat  I  shall  ever  feel  anything  again,"  he  said. 
"My  capacities  for  suffering  will  be  pretty  nearly  used  up.  Oh, 
what  a  sublime  fool  is  the  man  who  gives  all  his  life  and  beart  to 
one  woman!  No  man  Avould  have  done  it;  but  what  could  you  ex- 
pect of  a  couple  of  boys  like  we  were?  Tbat  is  why  women  like 
boys;  it  is  so  easy  to  take  them  in  —  like  puppies  going  to  be 
drowned,  in  love  and  faith  they  lick  the  band  that  will  destroy 
them.  It  must  be  amusing — to  the  destroyers.  By  Jove,  Alston 
was  right  about  his  ideals!  Do  you  know  I  am  beginning  to  see 
all  these  things  in  quite  a  different  light?  I  used  to  believe  in 
women,  Jeremy  —  actually  I  used  to  believe  in  them  —  I  thought 
tbey  were  better  than  we  are,"  and  he  laughed  hysterically.  "  Well, 
we  buy  our  experience  ;  I  sha'n't  make  the  mistake  again." 

"  Come,  come,  Ernest,  don't  go  on  talking  like  tbat.  You  have 
got  a  blow  as  bad  as  death,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  meet  it  as 
you  would  meet  death — in  silence.  You  will  not  go  after  tbat  fel- 
low, will  you  I  It  will  only  make  things  worse,  you  see.  You 
won't  have  time  to  kill  him  before  he  marries  her,  and  it  really 
would  not  be  worth  while  getting  hung  about  it  when  the  mischief 
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is  done.  There  is  literally  nothing  to  be  done  except  grin  and  bear 
it.  We  won't  go  back  to  England  at  all,  but  right  up  to  the  Zam- 
besi, and  hunt  elephant ;  and  as  things  have  turned  out,  if  you 
should  get  knocked  on  the  head,  why,  you  won't  mind  it  so  much, 
you  know." 

Ernest  made  no  answer  to  this  consolatory  address,  and  Jeremy 
left  him  alone,  thinking  that  he  had  convinced  him.  But  the  Er- 
nest of  mid-day  was  a  very  different  man  from  the  Ernest  of  the 
morning,  directing  the  erection  of  "parasols"  over  melons.  The 
cruel  news  that  the  mail  had  brought  him,  and  whicb  from  force  of 
association  caused  him  for  years  afterwards  to  hate  the  sight  of  a 
letter,  had,  figuratively  speaking,  destroyed  him.  He  could  never 
recover  from  it,  though  he  would  certainly  survive  it.  Sharp,  in- 
deed, must  be  the  grief  which  kills.  But  all  the  bloom  and  beauty 
had  gone  from  his  life ;  the  gentle  faith  which  he  had  placed  in 
women  was  gone  (for  so  narrow-minded  are  we  all,  that  we  cannot 
help  judging  a  class  by  our  salient  experiences  of  individuals),  and 
he  was  from  that  day  forward,  for  many  years,  handed  over  to  a 
long-drawn-out  pain,  which  never  quite  ceased,  though  it  frequently 
culminated  in  paroxysms,  and  to  which  death  itself  would  have 
been  almost  preferable. 

But  as  yet  he  did  not  quite  realize  all  these  things ;  what  he  did 
realize  was  an  intense  and  savage  thirst  for  revenge,  so  intense,  in- 
deed, that  he  felt  as  though  he  must  put  himself  in  a  way  to  gratify 
it,  or  his  brain  would  go.  To-morrow,  he  thought,  was  to  see  the 
final  act  of  his  betrayal.  To-day  was  the  eve  of  her  marriage,  and 
!ie  as  powerless  to  avert  it  as  a  child.  O  great  God !  And  yet 
through  it  all  he  knew  she  loved  him. 

Ernest,  like  many  other  pleasant,  kindly-tempered  men,  was,  if 
once  stung  into  action  by  the  sense  of  overpowering  wrong,  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  Ill,  indeed,  would  it  have  fared  with  Mr.  Plow- 
den  if  he  could  have  come  across  him  at  that  moment.  And  he 
honestly  meant  that  it  should  fare  ill  with  that  reverend  gentle- 
man. So  much  did  he  mean  it,  that  before  he  left  his  room  he 
wrote  his  resignation  of  membership  of  the  volunteer  corps  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  took  it  up  to  the  Government  office.  Then,  re- 
membering that  the  Potchefstroom  post-cart  left  Pretoria  at  dawn 
on  the  following  morning,  he  made  his  way  to  the  office,  and  ascer- 
tained that  there  were  no  passengers  booked  to  leave  by  it.  But 
he  did  not  take  a  place ;  he  was  too  clever  to  do  that.  Leaving 
the  office,  he  went  to  the  bank,  and  drew  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  in  gold.  Then  he  went  home  again.  Here  he  found  a  Kafir 
messenger  dressed  in  the  Government  white  uniform,  waiting  for 
him  with  an  official  letter. 

The  letter  acknowledged  receipt  of  his  resignation,  but "  regretted 
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that  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  aflfairs  his  Excellency  was, 
iu  the  interest  of  the  public  service,  unable  to  dispense  with  his 
services." 

Ernest  dismissed  the  messenger,  and  tore  the  letter  across.  If 
the  Govornniont  could  not  dispense  with  him,  lie  would  diHp«:n.so 
with  the  Government.  His  aim  was  to  go  to  Potchefstroom,  and 
thence  to  the  Diamond  Fields.  Once  there,  he  could  take  the  post- 
cart  to  Ca])e  Town,  where  he  would  meet  the  English  mail-steamer, 
and  in  one  month  from  the  present  date  be  once  more  in  England. 

Tliat  evening  he  dined  with  Mr.  Alston,  Jeremy,  and  Roger,  as 
usual,  and  no  allusion  was  made  to  the  events  of  the  morning. 
About  eleven  o'clock  he  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  The  powt- 
cart  left  at  four.  At  three  he  rose  very  quietly,  and  put  a  few 
things  into  a  leather  saddle-bag,  extracted  his  revolver  from  under 
the  bed  where  he  had  thrown  it  when,  in  the  first  burst  of  his  agony, 
he  had  been  interrupted  in  his  contemplated  act  of  self-destruction, 
and  buckled  it  round  his  waist.  Then  he  slipped  out  through  the 
window  of  his  room,  crept  stealthily  down  the  garden -path,  and 
struck  out  for  the  Potchefstroom  road.  But,  silently  and  secretly 
as  he  went,  there  went  behind  him  one  more  silent  and  secret  than 
he — one  to  whose  race,  through  long  generations  of  tracking  foes 
and  wild  beasts,  silence  and  secrecy  had  become  an  instinct.  It 
was  the  Hottentot  boy,  Aasvogel. 

The  Hottentot  followed  him  in  the  dim  light,  never  more  than 
fifty  paces  behind  him,  sometimes  not  more  than  ten,  and  yet  totally 
invisible.  Now  he  was  behind  a  bush  or  a  tuft  of  rank  grass;  now 
he  was  running  down  a  ditch;  and  now  again  creeping  over  the 
open  on  his  belly  like  a  two-legged  snake.  As  soon  as  Ernest  got 
out  of  the  town,  and  began  to  loiter  along  the  Potchefstroom  road, 
the  Hottentot  halted,  uttering  to  himself  a  guttural  expression  of 
satisfaction.  Then  watching  his  opportunity,  he  turned  and  ran 
swiftly  back  to  Pretoria.     In  ten  minutes  he  was  at  Ernest's  hou.se. 

In  iVont  of  the  door  were  five  horses,  three  with  white  riders,  two 
being  held  by  Kafirs.  On  the  veranda,  as  usual,  smoking,  was  Mr. 
Alston  and  with  him  Jeremy,  the  latter  armed  and  spurred. 

The  Hottentot  made  his  report  and  vanished. 

Mr.  Alston  turned  and  addressed  Jeremy  in  the  tone  of  one  giving 
an  order. 

"  Now  go,"  he  said  at  last,  handing  him  a  paper,  and  Jeremy  went, 
and  mounting  one  of  the  led  horses,  a  powerful  cream-colored  ani- 
mal with  a  snow-white  mane  and  tail,  galloped  off  into  the  twilight, 
followed  by  the  three  white  men. 

Meanwhile  Ernest  walked  quietly  along  the  road.  Once  he 
paused,  thinking  that  ho  heard  the  sound  of  galloping  horses,  half 
a  mile  or  so  to  the  left.     It  passed,  and  he  went  on  again.     Pres- 
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ently  the  mist  began  to  lift,  and  the  gloriouB  snn  came  np ;  then 
came  a  rumble  of  wheels  running  along  the  silent  road,  and  the 
post-cart  with  six  fresh  horses  was  hard  upon  him.  He  halted, 
and  held  up  his  hand  to  the  native  driver.  The  man  knew  him, 
find  stopped  the  team  at  once. 

''  I  am  going  with  you  to  Potchefstroom,  Apollo,"  he  said. 

"  All  right,  sar ;  plenty  of  room  inside,  sar.  No  passenger  this 
trip,  sar,  and  damn  good  job  too." 

Ernest  got  up  and  off  they  went.  He  was  safe  now.  There  was 
no  telegraph  to  Potchefstroom,  and  nothing  could  catch  the  post- 
cart  if  it  had  an  hour's  start. 

A  mile  farther  on  there  was  a  hill,  up  which  the  unlovely  Apollo 
walked  his  horses.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  was  a  clump  of  mimosa- 
bush,  out  of  which,  to  the  intense  astonishment  of  both  Ernest  and 
Apollo,  there  emerged  four  mounted  men  with  a  led  horse.  One  of 
these  men  was  Jeremy ;  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  his  powerful 
form,  sitting  on  his  horse  with  the  gripe  of  a  centaur. 

They  rode  up  to  the  post-cart  in  silence.  Jeremy  motioned  to 
Apollo  to  pull  up.  He  obeyed,  and  one  of  the  men  dismounted  and 
seized  the  horse's  head. 

"  Tricked,  by  Heaven !"  said  Ernest. 

"  You  must  come  back  with  me,  Ernest,"  said  Jeremy,  quietly.  "  I 
have  a  warrant  for  your  arrest  as  a  deserter,  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor." 

"  And  if  I  refuse  ?" 

**  Then  my  orders  are  to  take  you  back.'' 

Ernest  drew  his  revolver. 

^'  This  is  a  trick,"  he  said,  "  and  I  shall  not  go  back." 

^'  Then  I  must  take  you,"  was  the  reply  ;  and  Jeremy  coolly  dis- 
mounted. 

Ernest's  eyes  flashed  dangerously,  and  he  lifted  the  pistol. 

"  Oh  yes,  you  can  shoot  me  if  you  like  ;  but  if  you  do,  the  others 
will  take  you  ;"  and  he  continued  to  walk  towards  him. 

Ernest  cocked  his  revolver  and  pointed  it. 

^^At  your  peril!"  he  said. 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Jeremy,  and  he  walked  up  to  the  cart. 

Ernest  dropped  his  weapon. 

"  It  is  mean  of  you,  Jeremy,"  he  said.  "  You  know  I  can't  fire  at 
you." 

"  Of  course  you  can't,  old  fellow.  Come,  skip  out  of  that ;  you 
are  keeping  the  mail.  I  have  a  horse  ready  for  you,  a  slow  one; 
you  won't  be  able  to  run  away  on  him." 

Ernest  obeyed,  feeling  rather  small,  and  in  half  an  hour  was  back 
at  his  own  house. 

Mr.  Alston  was  waiting  for  him. 
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"  Good-morning,  Ernest,"  he  said,  cheerfully.  "Went  out  driv- 
ing and  come  back  riding,  eh  T" 

Ernest  looked  at  him,  and  his  brown  cheek  flushed. 

"You  have  played  me  a  dirty  trick,"  he  said. 

"  Look  here,  my  boy,"  answered  Mr.  Alston,  sternly,  "  I  am  slow 
at  making  a  friend;  but  when  once  I  take  his  hand  I  hold  it  till 
one  of  the  two  grows  cold.  I  should  have  been  no  true  friend  to 
you  if  I  had  lot  you  go  on  this  fool's  errand,  this  wicked  errand. 
Will  you  give  me  your  word  that  you  will  not  attempt  to  escape, 
or  must  I  put  you  under  arrest?" 

"  I  give  you  my  word,"  answered  Ernest,  humbled  5  "  and  I  ask 
your  forgiveness." 

Thus  it  was  that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Ernest  tried  to  run 
away. 

That  morning  Jeremy,  missing  Ernest,  went  into  his  room  to  see 
what  he  was  doing.  The  room  was  shuttered  to  keep  out  the  glare 
of  the  sun ;  but  when  he  got  used  to  the  light  he  discovered  Ernest 
sitting  at  the  table,  and  staring  straight  before  him  with  a  wild 
look  in  his  eyes. 

"  Come  in,  old  fellow,  come  in,"  he  called  out  with  bitter  joculari- 
ty, "  and  assist  at  this  happy  ceremony.  Rather  dark,  isn't  it  t  but 
lovers  like  the  dark.  Look  !"  he  went  on,  pointing  to  his  watch, 
■which  lay  upon  the  table  before  him,  "  by  English  time  it  is  now 
about  twenty  minutes  past  eleven.  They  are  being  married  now, 
Jeremy,  my  boy,  I  can  feel  it.  By  Heaven  !  I  have  only  to  shut  my 
eyes  and  I  can  see  it," 

"  Come,  come,  Ernest,"  said  Jeremy,  "  don't  go  on  like  that.  You 
are  not  yourself,  man." 

He  laughed,  and  answered  : 

"  I  am  sure  I  wish  I  wasn't.  I  tell  you  I  can  see  it  all.  I  can  see 
Kesterwick  church  full  of  people,  and  before  the  altar,  in  her  white 
dress,  is  Eva;  but  her  face  is  whiter  than  her  dress,  Jeremy,  and 
her  eyes  are  very  much  afraid.  And  there  is  Florence,  with  her 
dark  smile,  and  your  friend  Mr.  Plowdon;  too,  with  his  cold  eyes 
and  the  cross  upon  his  forehead.  Oh,  I  assure  you,  I  can  see  them 
all.  It  is  a  pretty  wedding,  very.  There,  it  is  over  now,  and  I 
think  I  will  go  away  before  the  kissing." 

"  Oh,  hang  it  all,  Ernest,  wake  up,"  said  Jeremy,  shaking  him  by 
the  shoulder.  "  You  will  drive  yourself  mad  if  you  give  your  im- 
Jigination  so  much  rein." 

"  Wake  up,  my  boy  ?  I  feel  more  inclined  to  sleep.  Have  some 
grog.     Won't  you  ?     Well,  I  will." 

He  rose  and  went  to  the  mantl<v]>it^ce,  on  which  stood  a  square 
bottle  of  Hollands  and  a  tumbler.  Rapidly  tilling  the  tumbler  with 
raw  spirit,  he  drank  it  as  fast  as  the  contractions  of  his  throat  would 
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allow.     He  filled  it  again,  and  drank  that  too.     Then  he  fell  insen- 
sible upon  the  bed. 

It  was  a  strange  scene,  and  in  some  ways  a  coarse  one,  but  yet 
not  without  a  pathos  of  its  own. 

*'  Ernest,"  said  Mr.  Alston,  three  weeks  later,  "  you  are  strong 
enough  to  travel  now ;  what  do  you  say  to  six  mouths  or  a  year 
amoug  the  elephants  ?  The  oxen  are  in  first-rate  condition,  and  we 
ought  to  get  to  our  ground  in  six  or  seven  weeks." 

Ernest,  who  was  lying  back  in  a  low  cane-chair,  looking  very  thin 
and  pale,  thought  for  a  moment  before  he  answered. 

"  All  right,  I'm  your  man  ;  only  let's  get  oif  soon.  I  am  tired  of 
this  place,  and  want  something  to  think  about." 

"  You  have  given  up  the  idea  of  returning  to  England  ?" 

"Yes,  quite." 

"  And  what  do  you  say,  Jeremy  ?" 

"  Where  Ernest  goes,  there  will  I  go  also.  Besides,  to  shoot  an 
elephant  is  the  one  ambition  of  my  life." 

"  Good !  then  we  will  consider  that  settled.  We  shall  want  to 
pick  up  another  eight-bore ;  but  I  know  of  one  a  fellow  wants  to 
sell,  a  beauty,  by  Riley.  I  will  begin  to  make  arrangements  at 
once." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MR.  PLOWDEN  ASSERTS  HIS  RIGHTS. 

When  last  we  saw  Eva  she  had  just  become  privately  engaged 
to  the  Reverend  James  Plowden.  But  the  marriage  was  not  to  tako 
place  till  the  following  spring,  and  the  following  spring  was  a  long 
way  ofi".  Vaguely  she  hoped  something  might  occur  to  prevent  it, 
forgetting  that,  as  a  rule,  in  real  life  it  is  only  happy  things  that  ac- 
cidents occur  to  prevent.  Rare,  indeed,  is  it  that  the  Plowdens  of 
this  workl  are  prevented 'from  marrying  the  Evas  ;  Fate  has  suffi- 
cient to  do  in  thwarting  the  Ernests.  And,  meanwhile,  her  jiosi- 
tion  was  not  altogether  unendurable,  for  she  had  made  a  bargain 
with  her  lover  that  the  usual  amenities  of  courtship  were  to  be 
dispensed  with.  There  were  to  be  no  embracings  or  other  ten- 
der passages ;  she  was  not  even  to  be  forced  to  call  him  James, 
"  James  !"  how  she  detested  the  name  !  Thus  did  the  wretched  girl 
try  to  put  oif  the  evil  day,  much  as  the  ostrich  is  supposed  to  hide 
her  head  in  a  bush  and  indulge  in  dreams  of  fancied  security.  Mr. 
Plowden  did  not  object,  he  was  too  wary  a  hunter  to  do  so.  While 
his  stately  prey  was  there  with  her  head  in  the  thickest  of  the  bush 
he  was  sure  of  her.     She  would  never  wake  from  her  foolish  dreams 
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till  the  ripe  moment  carao  to  dolivcr  the  fatal  blow,  and  all  would 
be  ov«!r.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  startled  her  now,  slie  might 
take  llight  more  swiftly  than  he  could  follow,  and  leave  hiui  alono 
in  the  desert. 

So  when  Eva  unido  her  little  stipulations,  he  acquiesced  in  them 
after  only  just  so  much  hesitation  as  he  thought  wouhl  seem  lover- 
like.  "Life,  Ev;i,"  he  said,  sententiously,  "is  a  conjpromise.  I 
yield  to  your  wishes."  But  in  his  heart  he  thought  tliut  a  time 
would  come  when  she  would  have  to  yield  to  his,  and  his  cold  eye 
glenined.     Eva  saw  the  gleam,  and  shuddered  prophetically. 

Tile  Reverend  Mr.  Plowden  did  not  sutler  much  distress  at  the 
coldness  with  whicli  he  was  treated.  He  knew  that  his  day  would 
come,  and  was  content  to  wait  for  it  like  a  wise  man.  He  was  not 
in  love  with  Eva.  A  nature  like  his  is  scarcely  capable  of  any  such 
feeling  as  that,  for  instance,  which  Eva  and  Ernest  bore  to  each 
other.  True  Love,  crowned  with  immortality,  veils  his  shining 
face  from  such  men  as  Mi\  Plowden.  He  was  fascinated  by  her 
beauty,  that  was  all.  But  his  cunning  was  of  a  superior  order,  and 
he  was  quite  content  to  wait.  So  he  contrived  to  extract  a  letter 
from  Eva,  in  which  she  talked  of  "our  engagement,"  and  alluded 
to  "  our  forthcoming  marriage,"  and  waited. 

Ami  thus  the  time  went  on  all  too  quickly  for  Eva.  She  wa« 
quietly  miserable,  but  she  was  not  acutely  uuka/ppy.  That  was  yet 
to  come,  with  other  evil  things.  Christmas  came  and  went,  the 
spring  came,  too,  and  with  the  daffodils  and  violets  came  Ernest's 
letter. 

Eva  was  down  the  first  one  morning,  and  was  engaged  in  making 
the  tea  in  the  Cottage  dining-room,  when  that  modern  minister  to 
the  decrees  of  Fate,  the  postman,  brought  the  letter.  She  recog- 
nized the  writing  in  a  moment,  and  the  tea-caddy  fell  with  a  crash 
on  to  the  floor.  Seizing  it,  she  tore  open  the  sealed  envelope  and 
read  it  swiftly.  Oh,  what  a  wave  of  love  surged  up  in  her  heart  Jis 
she  read !  Pressing  the  senseless  paper  to  her  lips,  she  kissed  it 
again  and  again. 

"  O  Ernest !"  she  murmured  ;  "  O  my  love,  my  darling !" 

Just  then  Florence  came  down,  looking  cool  and  composed,  and 
givitig  that  idea  of  quiet  strength  which  is  the  natural  attribute  of 
some  women. 

Eva  pushed  the  letter  into  her  bosom. 

"  Whnt  is  the  matter,  Eva?"  she  said,  quietly,  noting  her  flushed 
face,  "  and  why  have  you  upset  the  tea  ?" 

"  Matter !"  she  answered,  laughing  hapi)ily — she  had  not  laughed 
so  for  months ;  "  oh,  nothing — I  have  heard  from  Ernest,  that  is  all." 

"  Indeed  !"  answered  her  sister,  with  a  troubled  smile  on  her  dark 
face ;  "  and  what  has  our  runaway  to  say  for  himself?" 
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"  Say !  oh,  he  has  a  great  deal  to  say,  and  I  have  something  to 
say  too.     I  am  going  to  marry  him." 

"  Indeed !     And  Mr.  Plowden  f ' 

Eva  turned  pale. 

"Mr.  Plowden!     I  have  done  with  Mr.  Plowden." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Florence  again  ;  "  really  this  is  quite  romantic. 
But  please  pick  up  that  tea.  Whoever  you  marry,  let  us  have  some 
breakfast  in  the  mean  while.  Excuse  me  for  one  moment,  I  have 
forgotten  my  handkerchief." 

Eva  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  made  the  tea  after  a  fashion. 

Meanwhile  Florence  went  to  her  room  and  scribbled  a  note,  en- 
closed it  in  an  envelope,  and  rang  the  bell. 

The  servant  answered. 

"Tell  John  to  take  this  to  Mr.  Plowden's  lodgings  at  once,  and  if 
he  should  be  out  to  follow  him  till  he  finds  him,  and  deliver  it." 

"  Yes,  miss." 

Ten  minutes  later  Mr.  Plowden  got  the  following  note : 

"  Come  here  at  once.  Eva  has  heard  from  Ernest  Kershaw,  and 
announces  her  intention  of  throwing  you  over  and  marrying  him. 
Be  prepared  for  a  struggle,  but  do  not  show  that  you  have  heard 
from  me.     You  must  find  means  to  hold  your  own.     Burn  this." 

Mr.  Plowden  whistled  as  he  laid  the  paper  down.  Going  to  his 
desk  he  unlocked  it  and  extracted  the  letter  he  had  received  from 
Eva,  in  which  she  acknowledged  her  engagement  to  him,  and  then 
seizing  his  hat  walked  swiftly  towards  the  cottage. 

Meanwhile  Florence  made  her  way  down-stairs  again,  saying  to 
herself  as  she  went,  "  An  unlucky  chance.  If  I  had  seen  the  letter 
first,  I  would  have  burned  it.  But  we  shall  win  yet.  She  has  not 
the  stamina  to  stand  out  against  that  man." 

As  soon  as  she  reached  the  dining-room,  Eva  began  to  say  some- 
thing more  about  her  letter,  but  her  sister  stopped  her  quickly. 

"Let  me  have  my  breakfast  in  peace,  Eva.  We  will  talk  of  the 
letter  afterwards.  He  does  not  interest  me,  your  Ernest,  and  it 
takes  away  my  appetite  to  talk  business  at  meals." 

Eva  ceased  and  sat  silent;  breakfast  had  no  charms  for  her  that 
morning. 

Presently  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Plowden  en- 
tered with  a  smile  of  forced  gayety  on  his  face. 

''How  do  you  do,  Florence?"  he  said;  "how  do  you  do,  dear 
Eva  ?  You  see  I  have  come  to  see  you  early  this  morning.  I  want 
a  little  refreshment  to  enable  me  to  get  through  my  day's  duty. 
The  early  suitor  has  come  to  pick  up  the  worm  of  his  aflfections," 
and  he  laughed  at  his  joke. 

Florence  shuddered  at  the  simile,  and  thought  to  herself  that 
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thoro  was  a  fair  chance  of  the  affoctionate  worm  dinagreeing  with 
the  early  suitor. 

Eva  Haid  nothing.     She  sat  quite  still  and  pale. 

*' Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  both?  Have  you  seen  a 
ghost  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  ;  but  I  think  that  Eva  has  received  a  message  from 
the  dead,"  said  Florence,  with  a  nervous  laugh. 

Eva  rose.  "I  think,  Mr.  Plowdeu,"  she  said,  "that  I  had  better 
1)0  frank  with  you  at  once.  I  ask  you  to  listeu  to  me  for  a  few 
monients." 

"  Am  I  not  always  at  your  service,  dear  Eva?" 

"I  wish,"  began  Eva,  and  broke  down — "I  wish," she  went  on 
again,  "  to  appeal  to  your  generosity  and  to  your  feelings  as  a  gen- 
tlenuvn." 

Florence  smiled. 

Mr.  Plowdeu  bowled  with  mock  humility  and  smiled  too — a  very 
ugly  smile. 

"  You  are  aware  that,  before  I  became  engaged  to  you,  I  had  had 
a  previous  aflair." 

"  With  the  boy  who  committed  a  murder,"  put  in  Mr.  Plowden. 

"With  a  gentleman  who  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  man  in  a 
duel,"  explained  Eva. 

"The  Church  and  the  law  call  it  murder." 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Plowden,  we  are  dealing  neither  with  the 
Church  nor  the  law;  we  are  dealing  with  the  thing  as  it  is  called 
among  gentlemen  and  ladies." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Mr.  Plowden. 

'<  Well,  misunderstandings,  which  I  need  not  now  enter  into, 
arose  with  reference  to  that  aU'air,  though,  as  I  told  you,  I  loved 
the  man.  To-day  I  have  heard  from  him,  and  his  letter  puts  ev- 
erything straight  in  my  mind,  and  I  see  how  wrong  and  unjust 
has  been  my  behavior  to  him,  and  I  know  that  I  love  him  more 
than  ever." 

"Curse  the  fellow's  impudence!"  said  the  clergyman,  furiously; 
"  if  ho  were  here,  I  would  give  him  a  bit  of  my  min«l  I" 

Eva's  spirit  rose,  and  she  turned  on  him  with  Hashing  eyes,  look- 
ing like  a  queen  in  her  imperial  beauty. 

"  If  he  were  here,  Mr.  Plowden,  you  would  not  dare  to  look  him 
in  the  face.     Men  like  you  only  take  advantage  of  the  absent." 

The  clergyman  ground  his  teeth.  He  felt  his  furious  temper  ris- 
ing and  did  not  dare  to  answer,  though  he  waw  a  bold  nuin  in  face 
of  a  woman.  He  feared  lest  it  should  get  beyond  him  ;  but  beneath 
his  breath  he  muttered,  "  You  shall  pay  for  that,  my  lady !" 

"  Under  these  circumstances,"  went  on  Eva,  "  I  appeal  to  you  as  a 
gentleman  to  release  me  from  an  engagement  into  which,  as  you 
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know,  I  have  been  drawn  more  by  force  of  circumstances  than  by 
my  own  wish.     Surely,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  any  more." 

Mr.  Plowden  rose  and  came  and  stood  quite  close  to  her,  so  that 
his  face  was  within  a  few  inches  of  her  eyes. 

"  Eva,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not  going  to  be  trifled  with  like  this.  You 
have  promised  to  marry  me,  and  I  shall  keep  you  to  your  promise. 
You  laid  yourself  out  to  win  my  affection,  the  affection  of  an  honest 
man." 

Again  Florence  smiled,  and  Eva  made  a  faint  motion  of  dissent. 

'^  Yes,  but  you  did,  you  encouraged  me.  It  is  very  well  for  you 
to  deny  it  now,  when  it  suits  your  purpose,  but  you  did,  and  you 
know  it,  and  your  sister  there  knows  it." 

Florence  bowed  her  head  in  assent. 

"And  now  you  wish,  in  order  to  gratify  an  unlawful  passion  for 
a  shedder  of  blood — you  wish  to  throw  me  over,  to  trample  upon 
my  holiest  feelings,  and  to  rob  me  of  the  prize  which  I  have  won. 
No,  Eva,  I  will  not  release  you." 

"  Surely,  surely,  Mr.  Plowden,"  said  Eva,  faintly,  for  she  was  a 
gentle  creature,  aud  the  man's  violence  overwhelmed  her,  "you 
will  not  force  me  into  a  marriage  which  I  tell  you  is  repugnant  to 
me?  I  appeal  to  your  generosity  to  release  me..  You  can  never 
oblige  me  to  marry  you  when  I  tell  you  that  I  do  not  love  you,  and 
that  my  whole  heart  is  given  to  another  man." 

Mr.  Plowden  saw  that  his  violence  was  doing  its  work,  and  de- 
termined to  follow  it.  He  raised  his  voice  till  it  was  almost  a 
shout. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  will ;  I  will  not  submit  to  such  wickedness. 
Love!  that  will  come.  I  am  quite  willing  to  take  my  chance  of  it. 
No,  I  tell  you  fairly  that  I  will  not  let  you  off;  and  if  you  try  to 
avoid  fulfilling  your  engagement  to  me  I  will  do  more :  I  will  pro- 
claim you  all  over  the  country  as  a  jilt;  I  will  bring  an  action  for 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage  against  you — perhaps  you  did  not 
know  that  men  can  do  that  as  well  as  women — and  cover  your 
name  with  disgrace!  Look,  I  have  your  written  promise  of  mar- 
riage," and  he  produced  her  letter. 

Eva  turned  to  her  sister. 

" Florence,"  she  said,  "cannot  you  say  a  word  to  help  me  ?  I  am 
overwhelmed." 

"I  wish  I  could,  Eva  dear,"  answered  her  sister,  kindly;  "but 
how  can  I?  What  Mr.  Plowden  says  is  just  and  right.  You  are 
engaged  to  him,  and  are  in  honor  bound  to  marry  him.  Oh,  Eva, 
do  not  bring  trouble  and  disgrace  upon  us  all  by  your  obstinacy! 
You  owe  something  to  your  name  as  well  as  to  yourself,  and  some- 
thing to  me  too.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Plowden  will  be  willing  to  for- 
get all  about  this  if  you  will  undertake  never  to  allude  to  it  again." 
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*'0h  yes,  certainly,  Miss  Florence.  I  am  not  revengeful ;  I  only 
want  luy  rights." 

Eva  looked  faintly  from  oiio  to  the  other ;  her  head  sank,  and 
great  black  riiign  j)ainto(l  thenisoive.s  beneath  her  *;yes.  The  lily 
was  broken  at  last. 

"You  ani  very  cruel,"  she  said,  slowly;  "but  I  suppose  it  must 
be  as  you  wish.  Pray  Go<l  I  ma}'  die  first,  that  is  all !"  and  she  put 
her  hands  to  her  head  and  stumbled  from  the  room,  leaving  the 
two  conspirators  facing  each  other. 

"Coine,  we  got  over  that  capitally,"  said  Mr.  Plowden,  mbbing 
his  hands.  "There  is  nothing  like  taking  the  high  hand  with  a 
woman.  Ladies  must  sometimes  be  taught  that  a  gentleman  has 
rights  as  well  as  themselves." 

Floi'ence  turned  on  him  with  bitter  scorn. 

"  Gentlemen  !  Mr.  Plowden,  why  is  the  word  so  often  on  your 
lips  ?  Surely,  after  the  part  yon  have  just  played,  you  do  not  pre- 
Bume  to  rank  yourself  among  gentlemen  ?  Listen  !  it  suits  my  pur- 
poses that  you  should  marry  Eva ;  and  you  shall  marry  her ;  but  I 
will  not  stoop  to  play  the  hypocrite  with  a  man  like  you.  You  talk 
of  yourself  as  a  gentleman,  and  do  not  scruple  to  force  an  innocent 
girl  into  a  wicked  marriage,  and  to  crush  her  spirit  with  your  cun- 
ning cruelty.  A  gentleman,  forsooth ! — a  satyr — a  devil  in  dis- 
guise !" 

"  I  am  only  asserting  ray  rights,"  he  said,  furiously ;  "  and  what- 
ever I  have  done,  you  have  done  more." 

"  Do  not  try  your  violence  on  me,  Mr.  Plowden ;  it  will  not  do. 
I  am  not  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  your  victim.  Lower  your  voice, 
or  leave  the  house  and  do  not  enter  it  again." 

Mr.  Plowden's  heavy  underjaw  fell  a  little ;  ho  was  terribly 
afraid  of  Florence. 

"Now,"  she  said,  "listen !  I  do  not  choose  that  you  should  labor 
under  any  mistake.  I  hold  your  hand  in  this  business,  though  to 
have  to  do  w  ith  you  in  any  way  is  in  itself  a  defilement,"  and  she 
wiped  her  delicate  fingers  on  a  pocket-handkerchief  as  she  said  the 
word,  "  because  I  have  an  end  of  my  own  to  gain.  Not  a  vulgar 
end  like  yours,  but  a  revenge  which  shall  be  almost  divine  or 
diabolical,  call  it  which  you  will,  in  its  completeness.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  madness,  perhaps  it  is  an  inspiration,  perhaps  it  is  a  fate. 
Whatever  it  is  it  animates  me,  body  and  soul,  and  I  will  gratify  it, 
though  to  do  so  I  have  to  use  a  tool  like  you.  I  wished  to  explain 
this  to  yon.  I  wished,  too,  to  make  it  clear  to  you  that  I  consider 
you  contemptible.  I  have  done  both,  and  I  have  now  the  pleasuro 
to  wish  you  good-morning." 

Mr.  Plowden  left  the  house  white  with  fury,  and  cursing  in  a 
manner  remarkable  in  a  olergyman. 
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*'  If  she  wasn't  so  handsome,  hang  me  if  I  would  not  throw  the 
whole  thing  up !"  he  said. 

Needless  to  say,  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort ;  he  only  kept  out  of 
Florence's  way. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

THE    VIRGIN    MARTYR. 

Dorothy,  in  her  note  to  Ernest  that  he  received  by  the  mail  pre- 
vious to  the  one  that  brought  the  letters  which  at  a  single  blow 
laid  the  hope  and  promise  of  his  life  in  the  dust,  had,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, stated  her  intention  of  going  to  see  Eva  in  order  to 
plead  Ernest's  cause  ;  but  what  with  one  thing  and  another,  her 
visit  was  considerably  delayed.  Twice  she  was  on  the  point  of  go- 
ing, and  twice  something  occurred  to  prevent  her.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  was  the  errand  was  distasteful,  and  she  was  in  no  hurry  to 
execute  it.  She  loved  Ernest  herself,  and,  however  deep  that  love 
might  be  trampled  down,  however  fast  it  might  be  chained  in  the 
dungeons  of  her  secret  thoughts,  it  was  still  there,  a  living  thing, 
an  immortal  thing.  She  could  tread  it  down  and  chain  it ;  she 
could  not  kill  it.  Its  shade  would  rise  aud  walk  in  the  upper 
chambers  of  her  heart,  and  wriug  its  hands  and  cry  to  her,  telling 
what  it  suffered  in  those  subterranean  places,  whispering  how  bit- 
terly it  envied  the  bright  and  happy  life  which  moved  in  the  free 
air,  and  had  usurped  the  love  it  claimed.  It  was  hard  to  have  to 
ignore  those  pleadings,  to  disregard  those  cries  for  pity,  and  to  say 
that  there  was  no  hope,  that  it  must  always  be  chained,  till  time 
ate  away  the  chains.  It  was  harder  still  to  have  to  be  one  of  the 
actual  ministers  to  the  suffering.  Still,  she  meant  to  go.  Her  duty 
to  Ernest  was  not  to  be  forsaken  because  it  was  a  painful  duty. 

On  two  or  three  occasions  she  met  Eva,  but  got  no  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  her.  Either  her  sister  Florence  was  with  her,  or  she 
was  obliged  to  return  immediately.  The  fact  was  that,  after  the 
scene  described  in  the  last  chapter,  Eva  was  subjected  to  the  closest 
espionage.  At  home  Florence  watched  her  as  a  cat  watches  a 
mouse ;  abroad  Mr.  Plowden  seemed  to  be  constantly  hovering  on 
her  flank,  or,  if  he  was  not  there,  then  she  became  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  ancient  and  contemplative  mariner  who  traded  in 
Dutch  cheeses.  Mr.  Plowden  feared  lest  she  should  run  away,  and 
80  cheat  him  of  his  prize ;  Florence,  lest  she  should  contide  in  Dor- 
othy, or  possibly  Mr.  Cardus,  and  supported  by  them  find  the  cour- 
age to  assert  herself  and  defiaud  her  of  her  revenge.  So  they 
watched  her  every  movement. 

At  last  Dorothy  made  up  her  mind  to  wait  no  longer  for  opportu- 
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nitiea,  but  to  go  and  sec  Eva  at  hor  own  home.  She  knew  nothing 
of  the  Plowden  imbroglio;  but  it  did  strike  her  an  curious  that  no 
one  had  said  anything  about  Ernest.  He  had  written — it  was  scarce- 
ly likely  the  letter  had  miscarried.  How  was  it  that  Eva  had  not 
said  anything  on  the  subject  ?  Little  did  Dorothy  guess  that,  even 
as  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  her  mind,  a  great  vessel 
was  steaming  out  of  Southampton  docks,  bearing  those  epistles  of 
final  renunciation  which  Ernest,  very  little  to  his  satisfaction,  re- 
ceived in  due  course. 

Full  of  these  reflections,  Dorothy  found  herself  one  lovely  spring 
afternoon  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Cottage.  Eva  was  at  home, 
and  she  was  at  once  ushered  into  her  presence.  She  was  sitting  ou 
a  low  chair — the  same  on  which  Ernest  always  pictured  her  with 
that  confounded  Skye  terrier  she  was  so  fond  of  kissing — an  open 
book  ui)on  her  knee,  and  looking  out  at  the  little  garden  and  the 
sea  beyond.     She  looked  pale  and  thin,  Dorothy  thought. 

Ou  her  visitor's  entrance,  Eva  rose  and  kissed  her. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said;  "I  was  feeling  lonely." 

"Lonely  !"  answered  Dorothy,  in  her  straightforward  way,  "  why 
I  have  been  trying  to  find  you  alone  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  have 
never  succeeded." 

Eva  colored.  "  One  may  be  lonely  with  ever  so  many  people 
round  one." 

Then  for  a  minute  or  so  they  talked  about  the  weather ;  so  per- 
sistently did  they  discuss  it,  indeed,  that  the  womanly  instinct  of 
each  told  her  that  the  other  was  fencing. 

After  all,  it  was  Eva  who  broke  the  ice  first. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Ernest  lately  ?"  she  said,  nervously. 

"  Yes ;  I  got  a  note  by  last  mail." 

"  Oh,"  said  Eva,  clasping  her  hands  involuntarily,  "  what  did  he 
say  f 

"Nothing  much.  But  I  got  a  letter  by  the  mail  before  that,  in 
which  ho  said  a  good  deal.  Among  other  things,  he  said  he  had 
written  to  you.     Did  you  get  the  letter  ?" 

Eva  colored  to  her  ej'cs.     "Yes,"  she  whispered. 

Dorothy  rose,  and  seated  herself  again  on  a  footstool  by  Eva's 
feet,  and  wondered  at  the  trouble  in  her  eyes.  How  could  she  bo 
troubled  when  she  had  heard  from  Ernest — "  like  that  ?" 

"What  did  you  answer  him,  dear?" 

Eva  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  Do  not  talk  about  it,"  she  said  ;  "  it  is  too  dreadful  to  me!" 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?     He  tells  me  you  are  engaged  to  him." 

"Yes — that  is,  no.  I  was  half  engaged.  Now  I  am  engaged  to 
Mr.  Plowdeu." 

Dorothy  gave  a  gasp  of  horrified  astonishment. 
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"Engaged  to  that  man  when  you  were  engaged  to  Ernest !  You 
must  be  joking." 

"  Oh,  Dorothy,  I  am  not  joking ;  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  were.  I  am 
engaged  to  him.  I  am  to  marry  him  in  less  than  a  month.  Oh, 
pity  me,  I  am  wretched." 

"  You  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  Dorothy,  rising,  "  that  you  are  en- 
gaged to  Mr.  Plowden  when  you  love  Ernest  ?" 

"  Yes,  oh  yes,  I  cannot  help — " 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Florence  entered,  attended 
by  Mr.  Plowden. 

Her  keen  eyes  saw  at  once  that  something  was  wrong,  and  her 
intelligence  told  her  what  it  was.  After  her  bold  fashion  she  de- 
termined to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns.  Unless  something  were 
done,  with  Dorothy  at  her  back,  Eva  might  prove  obdurate  after  all. 

Advancing,  she  shook  Dorothy  cordially  by  the  hand. 

"I  see  from  your  face,"  she  said,  "that  you  have  just  heard  the 
good  news.  Mr.  Plowden  is  so  shy  that  he  would  not  consent  to 
announce  it  before  ;  but  here  he  is  to  receive  your  congratulations." 

Mr.  Plowden  took  the  cue,  and  advanced  effusively  on  Dorothy 
with  out-stretched  hand.  "  Yes,  Miss  Jones,  I  am  sure  you  will 
congratulate  me ;  and  I  ought  to  be  congratulated ;  I  am  the  luck- 
iest—" 

Here  he  broke  off.  It  really  was  very  awkward.  His  hand  re- 
mained limply  hanging  in  the  air  before  Dorothy,  but  not  the 
slightest  sign  did  that  dignified  little  lady  show  of  taking  it.  On 
the  contrary,  she  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height — which  was 
not  very  tall — and  fixing  her  steady  blue  eyes  on  the  clergyman's 
shifty  orbs,  deliberately  placed  her  right  hand  behind  her  back. 

''  I  do  not  shake  hands  with  people  who  play  such  tricks,"  she 
said,  quietly. 

Mr.  Plowden's  hand  fell  to  his  side,  and  he  stepped  back.  He 
did  not  expect  such  courage  in  anything  so  small.  Florence,  how- 
ever, sailed  in  to  the  rescue. 

"  Really,  Dorothy,  we  do  not  quite  understand." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  think  you  do,  Florence,  or  if  you  do  not,  then  I  will 
explain.  Eva  here  was  engaged  to  marry  Ernest  Kershaw.  Eva 
here  has  just  with  her  own  lips  told  me  that  she  still  loves  Ernest, 
but  that  she  is  obliged  to  marry — that  man,"  and  she  pointed  with 
her  little  forefinger  at  Plowden,  who  recoiled  another  step.  "  Is 
not  that  true,  Eva?" 

Bva  bowed  her  head  by  way  of  answer.  She  still  sat  in  the  low 
chair,  with  her  hands  over  her  face. 

"  Really,  Dorothy,  I  fail  to  see  what  right  you  have  to  interfere 
in  this  matter,"  said  Florence. 

"  I  have  the  right  of  common  justice,  Florence — the  right  a  friend 
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has  to  protect  the  absent.  Oh,  are  you  not  ashamed  of  such  a  wick- 
ed plot  to  wrong  an  absent  man  ?  Is  there  no  way  "  (addressing  Mr. 
Plowden)  "  in  which  I  can  appeal  to  your  feelings,  to  induce  you  to 
free  this  wretched  girl  you  have  entrapped?" 

*'  I  only  ask  my  own,"  said  Mr.  Plowden,  sulkily. 

"  P"'or  shame  !  for  shame  !  and  you  a  minister  of  God's  Word  ! — 
And  you  too,  Florence  !  Oh,  now  I  can  read  your  heart,  and  see  the 
bad  thoughts  looking  from  your  eyes  !" 

Florence  for  a  moment  was  abashed,  and  turned  her  face  aside. 

"  And  you,  Eva,  how  can  j'ou  become  a  party  to  such  a  shameful 
thing  ?  You,  a  good  girl,  to  sell  yourself  away  from  dear  Ernest  to 
such  a  man  as  that ;"  and  again  she  pointed  contemptuously  at  Mr. 
Plowden. 

"  Oh  don't,  Dorothy,  don't ;  it  is  my  duty.  You  don't  under- 
stand." 

"  Oh  yes,  Eva,  I  do  understand.  I  understand  that  it  is  your 
duty  to  drown  yourself  before  you  do  such  a  thing.  I  am  a  woman 
as  well  as  you,  and,  though  I  am  not  beautiful,  I  have  a  heart  and 
a  conscience,  and  I  understand  only  too  well." 

"  You  will  be  lost  if  you  drown  yourself — I  mean  it  is  very  wick- 
ed," said  Mr.  Plowden  to  Eva,  suddenly  assuming  his  clerical  char- 
acter as  most  likely  to  be  effective.  The  suggestion  alarmed  him. 
He  had  bargained  for  a  live  Eva. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Plowden,"  went  on  Dorothy,  "  you  are  right ;  it  would 
be  wicked,  but  not  so  wicked  as  to  marry  you.  God  gave  us  wom- 
en our  lives,  but  he  put  a  spirit  in  our  hearts  which  tells  us  that 
we  should  rather  throw  them  away  than  suffer  ourselves  to  be  de- 
graded. Oh,  p]va,  tell  me  that  you  will  not  do  {his  shameful  thing; 
no,  do  not  whisper  to  her,  Florence." 

"  Dorothy,  Dorothy,"  said  Eva,  rising  and  wringing  her  hands,  "  it 
is  all  useless.  Do  not  break  my  heart  with  your  cruel  words.  I 
must  marry  him.  I  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  people  who  do 
not  know  what  mercy  is." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Florence. 

Mr.  Plowden  scowled  darkly. 

"  Then  I  have  done  ;"  and  Dorothy  walked  towards  the  door. 
Before  she  reached  it  she  paused  and  turned.  "  One  word,  and  I 
will  trouble  you  no  more.  What  do  you  expect  will  come  of  this 
wicked  marriage  ?" 

There  was  uo  answer.     Then  Dorothy  went. 

But  her  efforts  did  not  stop  there.  She  made  her  way  straight 
to  Mr.  Cardus's  office. 

"  Oh,  Reginald  !"  she  said,  "  I  have  such  dreadful  news  for  you. 
There,  let  mo  cry  a  little  first  and  I  will  tell  you.'' 

And  she  did,  telling  him  the  whole  story  from  beginning  to  end. 
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It  was  entirely  new  to  him,  and  he  listened  with  some  astonish- 
ment, and  with  a  feeling  of  something  like  indignation  against  Er- 
nest, He  had  intended  that  yonng  gentleman  to  fall  in  love  with 
Dorothy,  and,  behold,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Eva.  Alas  for  the 
perversity  of  youth  I 

"  Well,"  he  said,  when  she  had  done,  "  and  what  do  you  wish  me 
to  do  ?  It  seems  that  you  have  to  do  with  a  heartless,  scheming 
woman,  a  clerical  cad,  and  a  beautiful  fool.  One  might  deal  with 
the  schemer  and  the  fool,  but  no  power  on  earth  can  soften  the  cad. 
At  least,  that  is  my  experience.  Besides,  I  think  the  whole  thing 
is  much  better  left  alone.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  Ernest 
married  to  a  woman  so  worthless  as  this  Eva  must  be.  She  is  hand- 
some, it  is  true,  and  that  is  about  all  she  is,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
Don't  distress  yourself,  my  dear ;  he  will  get  over  it,  and  after  he 
has  had. his  fling  out  there,  and  lived  down  that  duel  business,  he 
will  come  home,  and,  if  he  is  wise,  I  know  where  he  will  look  for 
consolation." 

Dorothy  tossed  her  head  and  colored. 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  consolation,"  she  said,  "  it  is  a  question 
of  Ernest's  happiness  in  life." 

"  Don't  alarm  yourself,  Dorothy  ;  people's  happiness  is  not  so  eas- 
ily aftected.     He  will  forget  all  about  her  in  a  year." 

"  I  think  that  men  always  talk  of  each  other  like  that,  Reginald," 
said  Dorothy,  resting  her  head  upon  her  hands,  and  looking  straight 
at  the  old  gentleman.  "  Each  of  you  likes  to  think  that  he  has  a 
monopoly  of  feeling,  and  that  the  rest  of  his  kind  are  as  shallow  as  a 
milk-pan.  And  yet  it  was  only  last  night  that  you  were  talking  to 
me  about  my  mother.  You  told  me,  you  remember,  that  life  had 
been  a  worthless  thing  to  you  since  she  was  torn  from  you,  which 
no  success  had  been  able  to  render  pleasant.  You  said  more,  you 
said  that  you  hoped  that  the  end  was  not  far  off,  that  you  had  suf- 
fered enough  and  waited  enough,  and  that,  though  you  had  not  seen 
her  face  for  five-and-twenty  years,  you  loved  her  as  wildly  as  you 
did  the  day  when  she  first  promised  to  become  your  wife." 

Mr.  Cardus  had  risen,  and  was  looking  through  the  glass  door  at 
the  blooming  orchids.  Dorothy  got  up,  and,  following  him,  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Reginald,"  she  said,  "  think.  Ernest  is  about  to  be  robbed  of 
his  wife  under  circumstances  curiously  like  those  by  which  you 
were  robbed  of  yours.  Unless  it  is  prevented,  what  you  have  suf- 
fered all  your  life  that  he  will  suffer  also.  Remember  you  are  of 
the  same  blood,  and,  allowing  for  the  difference  between  your  ages, 
of  very  much  the  same  temperament,  too.  Think  how  different  life 
would  have  been  to  you  if  any  one  had  staved  off  your  disaster, 
and  then  I  am  sure  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  stave  off  his." 
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"Life  would  liavo  been  non-oxistont  for  you," he  answered,  "for 
you  would  iiovor  liavo  been  ])()rn." 

"Ah,  well,"  she  said,  with  a  littlo  sigh,  "I  am  sure  I  should  have 
got  on  very  well  without.     I  could  have  spared  myself." 

Mr.  Cardus  was  a  keeu  man,  aud  could  see  as  far  into  the  human 
heart  as  most. 

"  Girl,"  he  said,  contracting  his  white  eyebrows  and  suddenly 
turning  round  upon  her,  "you  love  Ernest  yourself.  I  have  often 
suspected  it,  now  I  am  sure  you  do." 

Dorothy  llinched. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  I  do  love  him  ;  what  then  ?" 

"  And  yet  you  are  advocating  my  interference  to  secure  his  mar- 
riage with  another  woman,  a  worthless  creature  who  does  not  know 
her  own  mind.     Yon  cannot  really  care  about  him." 

"Care  about  him  !"  aud  she  turned  her  sweet  blue  eyes  upward. 
"I  love  him  with  all  mj^  heart  and  soul  and  strength.  I  have  al- 
ways loved  him  ;  I  always  shall  love  him.  I  love  him  so  well  that 
I  can  do  my  duty  to  him,  Reginald.  It  is  my  duty  to  strain  every 
nerve  to  prevent  this  marriage.  I  had  rather  that  my  heart  should 
ache  than  Ernest's.     I  implore  of  you  to  help  me  !" 

"Dorothy,  it  has  always  been  my  dearest  wish  that  you  should 
marry  Ernest.  I  told  him  so  just  before  that  unhappy  duel.  I  love 
you  both.  All  the  fibres  of  my  heart  that  are  left  alive  have  wound 
themselves  around  you.  Jeremy  I  could  never  care  for.  Iiuleed,  I 
fear  that  I  used  sometimes  to  treat  the  boy  harshly.  He  reminds  me 
so  of  his  father  ;  and  do  you  know,  my  dear,  I  sometimes  think  that 
on  that  point  I  am  not  quite  sane  ?  But,  because  you  have  asked 
me  to  do  it,  and  because  you  have  quoted  your  dear  mother — may 
peace  be  with  her ! — I  will  do  what  I  can.  This  girl  Eva  is  of  age, 
and  I  will  write  and  oft'er  her  a  home.  She  need  fear  no  persecution 
here." 

"  You  are  kind  and  good,  Reginald,  and  1  thank  you." 

"  The  letter  shall  go  by  to-night's  post.  But  run  away  now,  I  see 
my  friend  De  Talor  coming  to  speak  to  me,"  and  the  white  eyebrows 
drew  near  together  in  a  way  that  it  would  have  been  unpleasant 
for  the  great  De  Talor  to  behold.  "  That  business  is  drawing  tow- 
ards its  end." 

"  Oh,  Reginald,"  answered  Dorothy,  shaking  her  forefinger  at  him 
in  her  old,  childish  way, "  haven't  you  given  up  those  ideas  yet  ? 
They  are  very  wrong." 

"  Never  mind,  Dorothy.  I  shall  give  them  up  soon,  when  I  have 
squared  accounts  with  De  Talor.  A  year  or  two  more — a  stern 
chase  is  a  long  chase,  you  know — and  the  thing  will  be  done,  and 
then  I  shall  become  a  good  Christian  again." 

The  letter  was  written.     It  offered  Eva  a  home  and  protection. 
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In  due  course  an  answer  signed  by  Eva  herself  came  back.  It 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and  regretted  that  circumstances  and 
"her  sense  of  duty  "  prevented  her  from  accepting  the  oflfer. 

Then  Dorothy  felt  that  she  had  done  all  that  in  her  lay,  and  gave 
the  matter  up. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Florence  drew  another  picture.  It 
represented  Eva  as  Andromeda  gazing  hopelessly  in  the  dim  light 
of  a  ghastly  dawn  out  across  a  glassy  sea  ;  and  far  away  in  the  oily 
depths  there  was  a  ripple,  and  beneath  the  ripple  a  form  travelling 
towards  the  chained  maiden.  The  form  had  a  human  head  and  cold, 
gray  eyes,  and  its  features  were  those  of  Mr.  Plowden. 

And  so,  day  by  day.  Destiny  throned  in  space  shot  her  flaming 
shuttle  from  darkness  into  darkness,  and  the  time  passed  on,  as  the 
time  must  pass,  till  the  inevitable  end  of  all  things  is  attained. 

Eva  existed  and  suffered,  and  that  was  all  she  did.  She  scarcely 
ate,  or  drank,  or  slept.  But  still  she  lived ;  she  was  not  brave 
enough  to  die,  and  the  chains  were  riveted  too  tight  round  her  ten- 
der wrists  to  let  her  flee  away.  Poor  nineteenth-century  Androm- 
eda !     No  Perseus  shall  come  to  save  you. 

The  sun  rose  and  set  in  his  appointed  course,  the  flowers  bloomed 
and  died,  children  were  born,  and  the  allotted  portion  of  mankind 
passed  onward  to  its  rest ;  but  no  godlike  Perseus  came  flying  out 
of  the  golden  east. 

Once  more  the  sun  rose.  The  dragon  heaved  his  head  above  the 
quiet  waters,  and  she  was  lost.  By  her  own  act,  of  her  own  folly 
and  weakness,  she  was  undone.  Behold  her  !  the  wedding  is  over. 
The  echoes  of  the  loud  mockery  of  the  bells  have  scarcely  died  upon 
the  noonday  air,  and  in  her  chamber,  the  chamber  of  her  free  and 
happy  maidenhood,  the  virgin  martyr  stands  alone. 

It  is  done.  There  lie  the  sickly-scented  flowers,  there  too  the 
bride's  white  robe.  It  is  done.  Oh  that  life  were  done  too,  that  she 
might  once  press  her  lips  to  his  and  die. 

The  door  opens,  and  Florence  stands  before  her,  pale,  triumphant, 
awe-inspiring. 

"  I  must  congratulate  you,  my  dear  Eva.  You  really  went  through 
the  ceremony  very  well,  only  you  looked  like  a  statue.'' 

"  Florence,  why  do  you  come  to  mock  me  V 

"  Mock  you,  Eva,  mock  you !  I  come  to  wish  you  joy  as  Mr. 
Plowden's  wife.     I  hope  that  you  will  be  happy." 

"  Happy  !     I  shall  never  be  happy.     I  detest  him  !" 

"  You  detest  him,  and  you  marry  him ;  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take." 

"  There  is  no  mistake.     Oh,  Ernest,  my  darling  !" 
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Florence  smiled. 

"If  ErncHt  is  your  darling,  why  did  you  not  marry  Ernest t" 

"How  could  I  marry  him  when  you  forced  mo  into  this?" 

"  Forced  you  !  A  free  woman  of  full  age  cannot  he  forced.  Yon 
married  Mr.  Plowdcn  of  your  own  will.  You  might  have  married 
Ernest  Kershaw  if  you  chose.  He  is  in  many  ways  a  more  desirable 
match  than  Mr.  Plowdcn,  but  you  did  not  choose." 

"  Florence,  what  do  you  mean  T  You  always  said  it  was  impo.s- 
sible.     Oh,  is  this  all  some  cruel  plot  of  yours  ?" 

"  Impossible  !  there  is  nothing  impossible  to  those  who  have  cour- 
age. Yes,"  and  she  turned  upon  her  sister  fiercely,  "  it  was  a  plot, 
and  you  shall  know  it,  you  poor,  weak  fool !  /  loved  Ernest  Ker- 
shaw, and  you  robbed  me  of  him,  although  you  promised  to  leave 
him  alone,  and  so  I  have  revenged  myself  upon  you.  I  despise  you, 
I  tell  you ;  you  are  quite  contemptible,  and  yet  he  could  prefer  you 
to  me.  Well,  he  has  got  his  reward.  You  have  deserted  him  when 
he  was  absent  and  in  trouble,  and  you  have  outraged  his  love  and 
your  own.  You  have  fallen  very  low  indeed,  Eva,  and  you  will  fall 
lower  yet.  I  know  you  well.  You  will  sink,  till  at  last  you  even 
lose  the  sense  of  your  own  humiliation.  Don't  you  wonder  what 
Ernest  must  think  of  you  now  ?  There  is  Mr.  Plowdeu  calling  you 
— come,  it  is  time  for  you  to  be  going." 

Eva  listened  aghast,  and  then  sank  up  against  the  wall;  sobbing 
despairingly. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

HANS'S   CITY  OF  REST. 

Mr.  Alston,  Ernest,  and  Jeremy  had  very  good  sport  among  the 
elephants,  killing  in  all  nineteen  bulls.  It  was  during  this  expedi- 
tion that  an  incident  occurred  which  in  its  eflect  endeared  Ernest  to 
Mr.  Alston  more  than  ever. 

The  boy  Roger,  who  always  went  wherever  Mr.  Alston  went,  was 
the  object  of  his  father's  most  tender  solicitude.  He  believed  in 
the  boy  as  he  believed  in  little  else  in  the  world — for  at  heart  Mr. 
Alston  was  a  sad  cynic — and  to  a  certain  extent  the  boy  justified 
his  belief.  He  was  quick,  intelligent,  and  plucky,  much  such  a  boy 
as  you  may  pick  up  by  the  dozen  out  of  any  English  public  school, 
except  that  his  knowledge  of  men  and  manners  was  more  developed, 
as  is  usual  among  young  colonists.  At  the  age  of  twelve  Master 
Roger  Alston  knew  many  things  denied  to  most  children  of  his  age. 
On  the  subject  of  education  Mr.  Alston  had  queer  ideas.  "  The  best 
education  for  a  boy,"  he  would  say,  "  is  to  mix  with  grown-up  gen- 
tleman.    If  you  send  him  to  school,  he  learns  little  except  mischief; 
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if  you  let  him  live  with  gentlemen,  he  learns,  at  any  rate,  to  be  a 
gentleman." 

But  whatever  Master  Roger  knew,  he  did  not  know  much  about 
elephants,  and  on  this  point  he  was  destined  to  gain  some  experi- 
ence. 

One  day — it  was  just  after  they  had  got  into  the  elephant  coun- 
try— they  were  all  engaged  in  following  the  fresh  spoor  of  an  ap- 
parently solitary  bull.  But,  though  an  elephant  is  a  big  beast,  it  is 
hard  work  catching  him  up,  because  he  never  seems  to  get  tired, 
and  this  was  exactly  what  our  party  of  hunters  found.  They  fol- 
lowed that  energetic  elephant  for  hours,  but  they  could  not  catch 
him,  though  the  spoorers  told  them  that  he  certainly  was  not  more 
than  a  mile  or  so  ahead.  At  last  the  sun  began  to  get  low,  and  their 
legs  had  already  got  tired,  so  they  gave  it  up  for  that  day,  determin- 
ing to  camp  where  they  were.  This  being  so,  after  a  rest,  Ernest 
and  the  boy  Roger  started  out  of  camp  to  see  if  they  could  not  shoot 
a  buck  or  some  birds  for  supper.  Roger  had  a  repeating  Winches- 
ter carbine,  Ernest  a  double-barrelled  shot-gun.  Hardly  had  they  left 
the  camp  when  Aasvogel,  Jeremy's  Hottentot,  came  running  in,  and 
reported  that  he  had  seen  the  elephant,  an  enormous  bull  with  a 
white  spot  upon  his  trunk,  feeding  in  a  clump  of  mimosa,  not  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Up  jumped  Mr.  Alston  and  Jeremy,  as 
fresh  as  though  they  had  not  walked  a  mile,  and  seizing  their  dou- 
ble-eight elephant  rifles,  started  off  with  Aasvogel. 

Meanwhile  Ernest  and  Roger  had  been  strolling  towards  this  iden- 
tical clump  of  mimosa.  As  they  neared  it,  the  former  saw  some 
Guinea-fowl  run  into  the  shelter  of  the  trees. 

"Capital!"  he  said;  "Guinea-fowl  are  first-class  eating.  Now, 
Roger,  just  you  go  into  the  bush  and  drive  the  flock  over  me.  I'll 
stand  here  and  make  believe  they  are  pheasants." 

The  lad  did  as  he  was  bid.  But  in  order  to  get  well  behind  the 
covey  of  Guinea-fowl,  which  are  dreadful  things  to  run,  he  made  a 
little  circuit  through  the  thickest  part  of  the  clump.  As  he  did  so 
his  quick  eye  was  arrested  by  a  most  unusual  performance  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  flat-crowned  mimosa-trees.  Suddenly,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  apparent  reason,  it  rose  into  the  air,  and  then,  bo- 
hold,  where  its  crown  had  been  a  moment  before,  appeared  its 
roots. 

Such  an  "  Alice  in  Wonderland  "  sort  of  performance  on  the  part 
of  a  tree  could  not  but  excite  the  curiosity  of  an  intelligent  youth. 
Accordingly,  Roger  pushed  forward,  and,  getting  round  an  interven- 
ing tree,  this  was  what  he  saw.  In  a  little  glade  about  ten  paces 
from  him,  flapping  its  ears,  stood  an  enormous  elephant  with  great 
white  tusks,  looking  as  large  as  a  house,  and  as  cool  as  a  cucumber. 
Nobody,  to  look  at  the  brute,  would  have  believed  that  he  had  giv- 
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en  them  a  twenty  miles'  trot  under  a  burning  sun.  Ho  was  now 
refreshing  himself  by  pulling  up  mimosa-trees  as  easily  as  though 
they  were  ra<li.shes,  and  eating  the  sweet  fibrous  roots. 

Roger  saw  this,  and  his  heart  l)urned  with  ambition  to  kill  that 
elephant,  the  mighty  great  beast  about  a  hundred  times  as  big  as 
himself,  who  could  pull  up  a  largo  tree  and  make  his  dinner  otf  the 
roots.  He  was  a  plucky  boy,  was  Roger,  and  in  his  sportsmanlike 
zeal  he  quite  forgot  that  a  repeating  carbine  is  not  exactly  the 
weapon  one  would  choose  to  shoot  elephants  with.  Indeed,  with- 
out giving  the  matter  another  thought,  ho  lifted  the  little  rifle, 
aimed  it  at  the  great  beavSt's  head,  and  fired.  He  hit  it  somewhere, 
that  was  very  clear,  for  the  next  moment  the  air  resounded  with 
the  most  terrific  scream  of  fury  that  it  had  ever  been  his  lot  to  hear. 
That  scream  was  too  much  for  him  ;  ho  turned  and  fled  swiftly. 
Elephants  were  evidently  difficult  things  to  kill. 

Fortunately  for  Roger,  the  elephant  could  not  for  some  seconds 
make  out  where  his  tiny  assailant  was.  Presently,  however,  he 
winded  him,  and  came  crashing  after  him,  screaming  shrilly,  with 
his  trunk  and  tail  well  up.  On  hearing  the  shot  and  the  scream  of 
the  elephant,  Ernest,  who  was  standing  some  way  out  in  the  open 
in  anticipation  of  a  driving  shot  at  the  Guinea-fowl,  had  run  tow- 
ards the  spot  where  Roger  had  entered  the  bush,  and,  just  as  he  got 
opposite  to  it,  out  he  came,  scuttling  along  for  his  life,  with  the  ele- 
phant not  more  than  twenty  paces  behind  him. 

Then  Ernest  did  a  brave  thing. 

"  Make  for  the  bush  !"  he  yelled  to  the  boy,  who  at  once  swerved 
to  the  right.  On  thuudered  the  elephant,  straight  towards  Ernest. 
But  with  Ernest  it  was  evident  he  considered  ho  had  no  quarrel, 
for  presently  he  tried  to  swing  himself  round  after  Roger.  Theu 
Ernest  lifted  his  shot-gun  and  sent  a  charge  of  No.  4  into  the  brute's 
face,  stinging  him  sadly.  It  was,  humanly  speaking,  certain  death 
which  he  courted,  but  at  the  moment  his  main  idea  was  to  save  the 
boy.  Screaming  afresh,  the  elephant  abandoned  the  pursuit  of 
Roger,  and  made  straight  for  Ernest,  who  fired  the  other  barrel  of 
small  shot,  in  the  vain  hope  of  blinding  him.  By  now  the  boy  had 
pulled  up,  being  some  forty  yards  off,  and  seeing  Ernest  just  about 
to  be  crumpled  up,  wildly  tired  the  repeating  rifle  in  their  direction. 
Sonui  good  angel  must  have  guided  the  little  bullet,  for  it,  as  it  hap- 
pened, struck  the  elephant  in  the  region  of  the  knee,  and,  forcing 
its  way  in,  slightly  injured  a  tendon,  and  brought  the  great  beast 
thundering  to  the  ground.  Ernest  had  only  just  time  to  dodge  to 
one  side  as  the  huge  mass  came  to  the  earth ;  indeed,  as  it  was,  he 
got  a  tap  from  the  tip  of  the  elephant's  trunk  which  knocked  him 
down,  and,  though  he  did  uot  feel  it  at  the  time,  made  him  sore  for 
days  afterwards.     In  a  moment,  however,  he  was  up  again  and  away 
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at  his  best  speed,  legging  it  as  he  never  legged  it  before  in  his  life, 
and  so  was  the  elephant.  People  have  no  idea  at  what  a  pace  an 
elejjhaut  cmi  go,  when  he  is  out  of  temper,  until  they  put  it  to  the 
proof.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  slight  injury  to  the  knee,  and  the 
tweufcy  yards'  start  he  got,  Ernest  would  have  been  represented  by 
little  pieces  before  he  was  ten  seconds  older.  As  it  was,  when,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  farther  on,  elephant  aud  Ernest  broke  upon 
the  astonished  view  of  Mr.  Alston  and  Jeremy,  who  were  hurrying 
up  to  the  scene  of  action,  they  were  almost  one  flesh — that  is,  the 
tip  of  the  elephant's  trunk  was  now  up  in  the  air,  aud  now  about 
six  inches  off  the  seat  of  Ernest's  trousers,  at  which  it  snapped  con- 
vulsively. 

Up  went  Jeremy's  heavy  rifle,  which,  luckily,  he  had  in  his  hand. 

"Behind  the  shoulder,  half-way  down  the  ear,"  said  Mr.  Alston, 
beckoniug  to  a  Kafir  to  bring  his  rifle,  which  he  was  carrying.  The 
probability  of  Jeremy's  stopping  the  beast  at  that  distance  —  they 
were  quite  sixty  yards  off — was  infinitesimal. 

There  was  a  second's  pause.  The  snapping  tip  touched  the  re- 
treating trousers,  but  did  not  get  hold  of  them,  and  the  contact  sent 
a  magnetic  thrill  up  Ernest's  back. 

"  Boom — thud — crash !"  and  the  elephant  was'  down,  dead  as  a 
door-nail.  Jeremy  had  made  no  mistake ;  the  bullet  went  straight 
through  the  great  brute's  heart,  and  broke  the  shoulder  on  the  oth- 
er side.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  not  only  rarely  miss,  but  al- 
ways seem  to  hit  their  game  in  the  right  place. 

Ernest  sank  exhausted  on  the  ground,  aud  Mr.  Alston  and  Jeremy 
rushed  up  rejoicing. 

"  Near  go,  that,  Ernest,"  said  the  former. 

Ernest  nodded  in  reply  ;  he  could  not  speak. 

"  By  Jove  I  where  is  Roger  ?"  he  went  on,  turning  pale  as  he  miss- 
ed his  son  for  the  first  time. 

But  at  this  moment  that  young  gentleman  hove  in  sight,  and,  re- 
covering from  his  fright  when  he  saw  that  the  animal  was  stone- 
dead,  rushed  up  with  yells  of  exultation,  and,  climbing  on  to  the 
upper  tusk,  began  to  point  out  where  he  had  hit  him. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Alston  had  extracted  the  story  of  the  adventure 
from  Ernest. 

"  You  young  rascal,"  he  said  to  his  son,  "  come  off  that  tusk.  Do 
you  know  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Kershaw  here,  who  court- 
ed almost  certain  death  to  save  you  from  the  results  of  your  own 
folly,  you  would  be  as  dead  as  that  elephant  and  as  flat  as  a  biscuit  ? 
Corae  down,  sir,  and  offer  up  your  thanks  to  Providence  and  Mr. 
Kershaw  that  you  have  a  sound  square  inch  of  skin  left  on  your 
worthless  young  body !" 

Roger  descended,  accordingly,  considerably  crestfallen. 
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"  Never  you  mintl,  Rorjer.  that  wfis  a  most  rattling  good  shot  of 
yours  at  bis  knee,"  sai<l  Ernest,  who  liad  now  got  liis  breath  again. 
"You  wonld  not  do  it  again  if  you  fired  at  elcphantH  for  a  week." 

And  so  the  matter  passed  off,  but  afterwards  Mr.  Alston  thanked 
Ernest  witli  tears  in  his  eyes  for  saving  liis  son's  lifo. 

'J'liis  was  the  first  elephant  they  killed,  ami  also  the  largest.  It 
measured  ten  feet  eleven  inches  at  the  shoulder,  and  the  tusks 
weighed,  when  dried  out,  about  sixty  pounds  each.  They  re- 
mained in  the  elephant  country  for  nearly  four  months,  when  the 
ap[)roach  of  the  unhealthy  season  forced  them  to  leave  it  —  not, 
however,  before  they  had  killed  a  great  quantity  of  large  game  of 
all  sorts.  It  was  a  most  successful  hunt,  so  successful,  indeed,  that 
the  ivory  they  brought  down  paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  trip  and 
left  a  handsome  surplus  over. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  their  return  to  Pretoria  that  Ernest 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  curious  character  in  a  curious  way. 

As  soon  as  they  got  to.  the  boundaries  of  the  Transvaal,  Ernest 
bought  a  horse  from  a  Boer,  on  which  he  used  to  ride  after  the 
herds  of  bnck  which  swarmed  upon  the  high  veldt.  They  had 
none  with  them,  because  in  the  country  where  they  had  been  shoot- 
ing no  horse  would  live.  One  day,  as  they  were  travelling  slowly 
along  a  little  before  mid-day,  a  couple  of  bull-wilderbeeste  galloped 
across  the  wagon-track  about  two  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the 
oxen.  The  voorlooper  stopped  the  oxen  in  order  to  give  Ernest, 
who  was  sitting  on  the  wagon-box  with  a  rifle  by  his  side,  a  steady 
shot.  Ernest  fired  at  the  last  of  the  two  galloping  bulls.  The  line 
was  good,  but  he  did  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  pace  at 
which  the  bull  was  travelling,  with  the  result  that  instead  of  strik- 
ing it  forward  and  killing  it,  the  bullet  shattered  its  flank  and  did 
not  stop  its  career. 

'*  Dash  it !"  said  Ernest,  when  he  saw  what  he  had  done,  "  I  can't 
leave  the  poor  beast  like  that.  Bring  mo  my  horse  ;  I  will  go  after 
him  and  finish  him." 

The  horse,  which  was  tied  already  saddled  behind  the  wagon, 
was  quickl}'  brought,  and  Ernest  mounting  told  them  not  to  keep 
the  wagons  for  him,  as  he  would  strike  across-country  and  meet 
them  at  the  outspan  place,  about  a  mile  or  so  on.  Then  he  started 
after  his  wounded  bull,  which  could  be  plainly  discerned  standing 
with  one  leg  up  on  the  crest  of  a  rise  about  a  thousand  yards  away. 
But  if  ever  a  wilderbeeste  was  possessed  by  a  fixed  determination 
not  to  be  finished  off,  it  was  that  particular  wilderbeeste.  The  pace 
at  which  a  wilderbeeste  can  travel  on  three  legs  when  he  is  not  too 
fat  is  perfectly  astonishing,  and  Ernest  had  traversed  a  couple  of 
miles  of  groat  rolling  plain  before  he  even  got  within  fair  gallop- 
ing distance  of  him.     He  had  a  good  horse,  however,  and  at  last  ho 
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got  within  fifty  yards,  and  then  away  they  went  at  a  merry  joace, 
Ernest's  object  being  to  ride  alongside  and  put  a  bullet  through 
Mm.  Their  gallop  lasted  a  good  two  miles  or  more.  Ou  the  level 
Ernest  gained  on  the  wilderbeeste,  but  whenever  they  came  to  a 
patch  of  ant-bear  holes  or  a  ridge  of  stones,  the  wilderbeeste  had 
the  pull  and  drew  away  agaiu.  At  last  they  came  to  a  dry  pan  or 
lake  about  half  a  mile  broad,  crowded  with  hundreds  of  buck  of 
all  sorts,  which  scampered  away  as  they  came  tearing  along.  Here 
Ernest  at  length  drew  up  level  with  his  quarry,  and,  grasping  the 
rifle  with  his  right  hand,  tried  to  get  it  so  that  he  could  put  a 
bullet  through  the  beast  and  drop  him.  But  it  was  no  easy 
matter,  as  any  one  who  has  ever  tried  it  will  know,  and,  while 
he  was  still  making  up  his  mind,  the  wilderbeeste  slued  round  and 
came  at  him  bravely.  Had  his  horse  been  unused  to  the  work,  he 
must  have  had  his  inside  ripped  out  by  the  crooked  horns,  but  he 
was  an  old  hunter  and  equal  to  the  occasion.  To  turn  was  im- 
possible, the  speed  was  too  great,  but  he  managed  to  slue  with  the 
result  that  the  charging  animal  brushed  his  head  instead  of  land- 
ing himself  in  his  belly.  At  the  same  moment  Ernest  stretched 
out  his  rifle  and  pulled  the  trigger,  and,  as  it  chanced,  put  the  bullet 
right  through  the  wilderbeeste  and  dropped  him  dead. 

Then  he  pulled  up,  and  dismounting  cut  off"  some  of  the  best  of 
the  beef  with  his  hunting-knife,  stowed  it  away  in  a  saddle-bag, 
and  set  off"  on  his  horse,  now  pretty  well  fagged,  to  find  the  wagons. 
But  to  find  a  wagon-track  on  the  great  veldt,  unless  you  have  in 
the  first  instance  taken  the  most  careful  bearings,  is  almost  as  dif- 
ficult as  it  would  be  to  return  from  a  distance  to  any  given  spot  ou 
the  ocean  without  a  compass.  There  are  no  trees  or  hills  to  guide 
one,  nothing  but  a  vast  wilderness  of  land  resembling  a  sea  petri- 
fied in  a  heavy  swell. 

Ernest  rode  on  for  three  or  four  miles,  as  he  thought  retracing 
his  steps  over  the  line  of  country  he  had  traversed,  and  at  last  to 
his  joy  struck  the  path.  There  were  wagon-tracks  on  it,  but  he 
thought  they  did  not  look  quite  fresh.  However,  he  followed  them 
faute  de  mieux  for  some  five  miles.  Then  he  became  convinced  that 
they  could  not  have  been  made  by  his  wagons.  He  must  have 
overshot  the  mark,  and  must  hark  back.  So  he  turned  his  weary 
horse's  head,  and  made  his  way  back  along  the  road  to  the  spot 
where  his  spoor  struck  iuto  it.  The  wagons  must  be  outspanned, 
waiting  for  him  a  little  farther  back.  He  went  ou,  one  mile,  two, 
three — no  wagons.  A  little  to  the  left  of  the  road  was  an  eminence. 
He  rode  to  it,  and  up  and  scanned  the  horizon.  Oh,  joy !  there,  far 
away,  five  or  six  miles  off,  was  the  white  cap  of  a  wagon.  He  rode 
to  it  straight  across  -  country.  Once  he  got  bogged  in  a  vlei  or 
Bwamp,  and  had  to  throw  himself  off"  and  drag  his  horse  out  by  the 
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bridle.  He  fitruggliul  on,  and  at  last  came  to  the  dip  iu  which  Jie 
had  seen  the  vvagou-tent.  It  was  a  great  white  stone  perched  on 
a  mound  of  brown  ones. 

By  this  time  he  had  utterly  lost  his  reckoning.  Just  then,  to 
make  matters  worse,  a  thunder-shower  came  up  with  a  bitter  wind 
and  drenched  him  to  the  skin.  The  rain  passed,  but  the  wind  did 
not.  It  blew  like  ice  and  chilled  his  frame,  enervated  with  the 
tropical  heat  in  which  he  had  beeu  living,  through  and  through. 
He  wandered  on  aimlessly,  till  suddenly  his  tired  horse  put  his  foot 
in  a  hole  and  fell  heavily,  throwing  him  on  to  his  head  and  shoulder. 
For  a  few  minutes  his  senses  left  him,  but  he  recovered,  and,  mount- 
ing his  worn-out  horse,  wandered  on  again.  Luckily  he  had  broken 
no  bones.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  probably  have  perished  mis- 
erably in  that  lonely  place. 

The  sun  was  sinking  now,  and  he  was  faint  for  want  of  food,  for 
he  had  eaten  nothing  that  day  but  a  biscuit.  He  had  not  even  a 
pipe  of  tobacco  with  him.  Just  as  the  sun  vanished  he  hit  a  little 
path,  or  what  might  once  have  been  a  path.  He.  followed  it  till 
the  pitch  darkness  set  iu ;  then  he  got  off  his  horse  and  took  off 
the  saddle,  which  he  put  down  on  the  bare,  black  veldt,  for  a  fire 
bad  recently  swept  off  the  dry  grass,  and,  wrapping  the  saddle- 
cloth round  his  feet,  laid  his  aching  head  upon  the  saddle.  The 
reins  of  his  horse  he  hitched  round  his  arm,  lest  the  animal  should 
stray  away  from  him  to  look  for  food.  The  wind  was  bitterly  cohl, 
and  he  was  wet  through;  the  hyenas  came  and  howled  round  him. 
He  cut  off  a  piece  of  the  raw  meat  and  chewed  it,  but  it  turned  his 
stomach  and  he  spat  it  out.  Then  he  shivered  and  sank  into  a 
torpor  from  which  there  was  a  poor  chance  of  his  awakening. 

How  long  he  lay  so  he  did  not  know,  it  seemed  a  few  minutes,  it 
■was  really  an  hour,  when  suddenly  he  was  awakened  by  feeliug 
something  shaking  him  by  the  shoulder. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  said,  wearily. 

"Wat  is  it?  ach  Himmel !  wat  is  it?  dat  is  just  wat  I  wants  to 
know.     Wat  do  you  here  ?     You  shall  die  so." 

The  voice  was  the  voice  of  a  German,  and  Ernest  knew  German 
well. 

"  I  have  lost  my  way,"  he  said  in  that  language ;  "  I  cannot  find 
the  wagons." 

"  Ah,  you  can  speak  the  tongue  of  the  Vaterlaud,"  said  the  visit- 
or, still  addressing  him  iu  English.  "  I  will  embrace  you,"  and  he 
did  so. 

Ernest  sighed.     It  is  a  bore  to  bo  embraced  in  the  dark  by  an 

unknown  male  German  when  you  feel  that  you  are  not  far  off  dk 

solution. 

"  You  are  hungered  ?"  said  the  German.  Vol   2? 

Haggard— I 
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Ernest  signified  that  lie  was. 

"  And  athirsted  ?" 

Again  he  signified  assent. 

"  And  perhaps  you  have  no  '  gui  V  "  (tobacco) 

**  No,  none." 

"  Good !  my  little  wife,  my  Wilhelmina,  shall  find  you  all  the86 
things." 

"  What  the  devil,"  thought  Ernest  to  himself,  "  can  a  German  be 
doing  with  his  little  wife  in  this  place  ?" 

By  this  time  the  stars  had  come  out  and  gave  a  little  light. 

"  Come,  rouse  yourself,  and  come  and  see  my  little  wife.  Oh,  the 
pferd!"  (horse) — "we  will  tie  him  to  my  wife.  Ah,  she  is  beauti- 
ful, though  her  leg  shakes.     Oh,  yes,  you  will  love  her." 

"The  deuce  I  shall!"  ejaculated  Ernest;  and  then,  mindful  of 
the  good  things  the  lady  in  question  was  to  provide  him  with,  he 
added,  solemnly,  "  Lead  on,  Macduff." 

"Macduffer!  my  name  is  not  so,  my  name  is  Hans;  all  ze  great 
South  Africa  know  me  very  well,  and  all  South  Africa  love  my 
wife." 

"  Really !"  said  Ernest. 

Although  he  was  so  miserable,  he  began  to  feel  that  the  situa- 
tion was  interesting.  A  lady  to  whom  his  horse  was  to  be  tied,  and 
whom  all  South  Africa  was  enamoured  of,  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
interesting.  Rising,  he  advanced  a  step  or  two  with  his  friend, 
who  he  could  now  see  was  a  large,  burly  man  with  white  hair,  ap- 
parently about  sixty  years  of  age.  Presently  they  came  to  some- 
thing that  in  the  dim  light  reminded  him  of  the  hand-hearse  iu 
Kesterwick  church,  only  it  had  two  wheels  instead  of  four,  and  no 
springs. 

"  Behold  my  beautiful  wife,"  said  the  German.  "  Soon  I  will 
show  you  how  her  leg  shakes ;  it  shakes,  oh,  horrid." 

"  Is — is  the  lady  inside  ?"  asked  Ernest.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
his  friend  might  be  carting  about  a  corpse. 

"Inside!  no,  she  is  outside,  she  is  all  over,"  and  stepping  back 
the  German  put  his  head  on  one  side  in  a  most  comical  fashion,  and, 
regarding  the  uuofiftcial  hearse  with  the  deepest  affection,  said  in  a 
low  voice,  "Ah,  liebe  vrouw,  all,  Wilhelmina,  is  you  tired,  my  dear? 
and  how  is  your  poor  leg  ?"  aud  he  caught  hold  of  a  groggy  wheel 
and  shook  it. 

Had  Ernest  been  a  little  less  wretched,  and  one  degree  further 
off  starvation,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  exploded  with 
laughter,  for  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  ;  but  he  had  not 
got  a  laugh  left  in  him,  and,  besides,  he  was  afraid  of  offending  the 
German.  So  he  merely  murmured,  "  Poor,  poor  leg !"  sympatheti- 
cally, and  then  alluded  to  the  question  of  eatables. 
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"Ah,  yes,  of  course.  Let  us  see  what  Wilhelmina  shall  give  ns,** 
and  he  trotted  round  to  the  back  end  of  the  cart,  which,  in  keeping 
with  its  hearse-like  character,  opened  by  means  of  two  little  fold- 
ing-doors, and  pulled  out,  first,  two  blankets,  one  of  which  ho  gave 
to  Ernest  to  put  round  his  shoulders ;  second,  a  large  piece  of  bil- 
tong, or  sun-dried  game-flesh,  and  some  biscuits ;  and,  third,  a  bot- 
tle of  peach  -  brandy.  On  these  viands  they  fell  to,  and  though 
they  were  uot  in  themselves  of  an  appetizing  nature,  Ern«;st  never 
enjoyed  anything  more  in  his  life.  Their  meal  did  not  take  long, 
and  after  it  his  friend  Hans  produced  some  excellent  Boer  tobacco, 
and  over  their  pipes  he  told  him  how  ho  had  lost  his  way.  Hans 
asked  him  what  road  he  had  beeu  travelling  ou. 

"  The  Kustenburg  road." 

''Then,  my  friend,  you  are  uot  more  than  one  thousand  paces  off 
it.  My  wife  and  I  we  travel  along  him  all  day,  till  just  uow  Wilhel- 
mina she  think  she  would  like  to  come  up  here,  and  so  I  come,  and 
now  you  see  the  reasou  why.  She  know  you  lie  here  and  die  in 
the  cold,  and  she  turn  up  to  save  your  life.     Ah,  the  good  woman  I" 

Ernest  was  greatly  relieved  to  hear  that  he  was  so  near  the  road, 
as,  once  upon  it,  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  falling  in  with  the 
wagons.  Clearly  he  must  during  the  latter  part  of  his  wander- 
ings have  been  unknowingly  approaching  it.  His  mind,  relieved 
upon  this  point,  was  at  liberty  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  about  his 
friend.  He  soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  harmless  Inuatic,  whose 
craze  it  was  to  wander  all  over  South  Africa,  dragging  his  hand- 
cart after  him.  He  made  for  no  fixed  point,  nor  had  he  any  settled 
round.  The  beginning  of  the  year  might  find  him  near  the  Zambesi, 
and  the  end  near  Cape  Town,  or  anywhere  else.  By  the  natives  he 
was  looked  upon  as  inspired,  and  invariably  treated  with  respect, 
and  he  lived  upon  what  was  given  to  him,  or  what  he  shot  as  he 
walked  along.  This  mode  of  life  he  had  pursued  for  years,  and, 
though  he  had  many  adventures,  he  never  came  to  harm. 

"  You  see,  my  friend,"  said  the  simple  man,  in  answer  to  Ernest's 
inquiries,  "  I  make  ray  wife  down  there  in  Scatterdorp,  in  the  old 
colony.  The  houses  are  a  long  way  off  each  other  there,  and  the 
church  it  is  in  the  middle.  And  the  good  volk  there,  they  did 
die  very  fast,  and  did  get  tired  of  carrying  each  other  to  be  buried 
and  so  they  come  to  me  and  say, '  Hans,  you  are  a  carpenter,  you 
must  make  a  beautiful  black  cart  to  put  us  in  when  we  die.'  And 
so  I  set  to,  and  I  work,  and  work,  and  work  at  my  cart  till  I  gets 
quite — what  you  call  him — stoopid.  And  then  one  night,  just  as 
my  cart  is  finished,  I  dreams  that  she  and  I  are  travelling  along  a 
wide  straight  road  like  the  road  on  the  high  veldt,  and  I  knows 
that  she  is  my  wife,  and  that  we  must  travel  always  together  till 
we  reach  the  City  of  Rest.     And  far,  far  away,  above  the  top  of  a 
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high  mountain  like  the  Drakensberg,  I  see  a  great  wide  tree,  rooted 
ou  a  cloud  and  covered  all  over  with  beautiful  snow,  that  shiued  in 
the  sunlight  like  the  diamonds  at  Kimberley.  And  I  know  that 
under  that  tree  is  the  gate  of  the  real  Rustenburg,  the  City  of  Re.st., 
and  my  wife  and  I,  we  must  journey  on,  on,  on  till  we  lind  it." 

''Where  do  you  come  from  now  ?"  asked  Ernest. 

"  From  Utrecht,  from  out  of  the  east,  where  tlie  sun  rises  so  red 
every  morning  over  Znluland,  the  land  of  bloodshed.  Oh,  the  laud 
will  run  with  blood  there.  I  know  it ;  Wilhelmina  told  nie  as  we 
came  along;  but  I  don't  know  when.  But  you  are  tired.  Good! 
you  shall  sleep  with  Wilhelmina ;  I  will  sleep  beneath  her.  No,  you 
shall,  or  she  will  be — what  you  call  him — offended." 

Ernest  crept  into  the  cavity,  and  at  once  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed 
that  he  had  been  buried  alive.  Suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  there  was  a  most  fearful  jolt,  caused  by  his  horse,  which  was 
tied  to  the  pole  of  Wilhelmina,  having  pulled  the  prop  aside  and  let 
the  pole  down  with  a  run.  This  Ernest  mistook  for  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  was  extremely  relieved  to  find  himself  in  error.  At  dawn 
he  emerged,  bade  his  friend  farewell,  and  gaining  the  road  rejoined 
the  wagons  in  safety. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

ERNEST  ACCEPTS  A  COMMISSION. 

A  YOUNG  man  of  that  ardent,  impetuous,  intelligent  mind  which 
makes  him  charming  and  a  thing  to  love,  as  contrasted  with  the 
young  man  of  the  sober,  cautious,  money-making  mind  (infiniteLy 
the  most  useful  article),  which  makes  him  a  "  comfort "  to  his  rela- 
tives and  a  thing  to  respect,  avoid,  and  marrj'^  your  daughter  to,  has 
two  great  safeguards  standing  between  him  and  the  ruin  which 
dogs  the  heels  of  the  ardent,  the  impetuous,  and  the  intelligent. 
These  are  his  religion  and  his  belief  in  women.  It  is  probable  that 
he  will  start  on  his  erratic  career  with  a  full  store  of  both.  He  has 
never  questioned  the  former ;  the  latter,  so  far  as  his  own  class  in 
life  is  concerned,  are  to  him  all  sweet  and  good,  and  perhaps  there 
is  one  particular  star  who  only  shines  for  him,  and  is  the  sweetest 
and  best  of  them  all.  But  one  fine  day  the  sweetest  and  best  of  all 
throws  him  over,  being  a  younger  son,  and  marries  his  eldest  broth- 
er. Of  a  paralytic  cotton-spinner  of  enormous  wealth  and  uncertain 
temper,  and  then  a  sudden  change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  the  ar- 
dent, intelligent,  and  impetuous  one.  Not  being  of  a  well-balanced 
mind,  he  rushes  to  the  other  extreme,  and  believes  in  his  sore  heart 
that  all  women  would  throw  over  such  as  he  and  marry  eldest 
brothers  or  superannuated  cotton-spinners.     He  may  be  right  or  he 
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may  be  wrong.  The  materials  for  ascertaining  the  fact  are  want- 
ing, for  all  woman  ongaged  to  impecunious  young  gentlemen  do  not 
get  tlie  chance.  But,  right  or  wrong,  the  result  upon  the  sufferer 
is  the  saine — his  faith  in  woman  is  sliaken,  if  not  destroyed.  Nor 
does  the  mischief  stop  there  ;  his  religion  often  follows  his  belief  in 
the  other  sex,  for  in  some  mysterious  way  the  two  things  are  inter- 
woven. A  young  man  of  the  nobler  class  of  mind  in  love,  is  gener- 
ally for  the  time  being  a  religious  man  ;  his  affection  lifts  him  more 
or  less  above  the  things  of  earth,  and  floats  him  on  its  radiant  wings 
a  day's  journey  nearer  heaven. 

The  same  thing  applies  conversely.  If  a  man's  religious  belief 
is  emasculated,  he  becomes  suspicious  of  the  "sweetest  and  best," 
he  grows  cynical,  and  no  longer  puts  faith  in  superlatives.  From 
atheism  there  is  but  a  small  step  to  misogjniy,  or  rather  to  that^ 
disbelief  in  humanity  which  embraces  aprofounder  constituent  dis- 
belief in  its  feminine  section,  and  in  turn,  as  already  said,  the  mis- 
ogynist walks  daily  along  the  edge  of  atheism.  Of  course  there  is 
a  way  out  of  these  discouraging  results.  If  the  mind  that  suffers 
and  falls  through  its  suffering  be  of  the  truly  noble  order,  it  may 
in  time  come  to  see  that  this  world  is  a  world  not  of  superlatives, 
but  of  the  most  arid  positives,  with  here  and  there  a  little  compar- 
ative oasis  to  break  the  monotony  of  its  general  outline.  Its  owner 
may  learn  that  the  fault  lay  with  him,  for  believing  too  much,  for 
trusting  too  far,  for  setting  up  as  an  idol  a  creature  exactly  like 
himself,  only  several  degrees  lower  beneath  proof;  and  at  last  may 
come  to  see  that  though  "  sweetests  and  bests  "  are  chimerical,  there 
are  women  in  the  world  who  may  fairly  be  called  "  sweet  and  good." 
Or,  to  return  to  the  converse  side  of  the  picture,  it  may  occur  to 
our  young  gentleman  that  although  Providence  starts  us  in  the 
world  with  a  full  inherited  or  indoctrinated  belief  in  a  given  re- 
ligion, that  is  not  what  Providence  understands  by  faith.  Faith, 
perfect  faith,  is  only  to  be  won  by  struggle,  and  in  most  cultivated 
minds  by  the  passage  through  the  dim,  mirage-clad  land  of  disbe- 
lief. The  true  believer  is  he  who  has  trodden  down  disbelief,  not 
he  who  has  run  away  from  it.  When  we  have  descended  from  the 
height  of  our  childhood,  when  we  have  entertained  ApoUyon,  and, 
having  considered  what  he  has  to  say,  given  him  battle  and  routed 
him  in  the  plain,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  we  say  with  guileless 
hearts,  "Lord,  I  believe,"  and  feel  no  need  to  add  the  sadly  quali- 
fying w^ords,  "help  Thou  my  unbelief." 

Now  these  are  more  or  less  principles  of  human  nature.  They 
may  not  be  universally  true,  probably  nothing  is — that  is,  as  we 
define  and  understand  truth.  But  they  apply  to  the  majority  of 
those  cases  which  fall  strictly  within  their  limits.  Among  others 
they  applied  rather  stikiugly  to  Ernest  Kershaw.    Eva's  desertion 
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struck  his  belief  in  womauliood  to  the  ground,  and  soon  his  relig- 
ion lay  in  the  dust  beside  it.  Of  this  his  life  for  some  years  after 
that  event  gave  considerable  evidence.  He  took  to  evil  ways,  he 
forgot  his  better  self.  He  raced  horses,  he  went  in  with  great  suc- 
cess for  love-aifairs  that  he  would  have  done  better  to  leave  alone. 
Sometimes,  to  his  shame  be  it  said,  he  drank — for  the  excitement 
of  drinking,  not  for  the  love  of  it.  In  short,  he  gave  himself  and 
all  his  fund  of  energy  up  to  any  and  every  excitement  and  dissi- 
pation he  could  command,  and  he  managed  to  command  a  good 
many.  Travelling  rapidly  from  place  to  place  in  South  Africa,  he 
was  well  known  and  well  liked  in  all.  Now  he  was  at  Kimberley, 
now  at  King  William's  Town,  now  at  Durban.  In  each  of  these 
places  he  kept  race-horses ;  in  each  there  was  some  fair  woman's 
face  that  grew  the  brighter  for  his  coming. 

But  Ernest's  face  did  not  grow  the  brighter  ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
eyes  acquired  a  peculiar  sadness  which  was  almost  pathetic  in  one 
so  young.  He  could  not  forget.  For  a  few  days  or  a  few  months 
he  might  stifle  thought,  but  it  always  re-arose.  Eva,  pale  queen 
of  women,  was  ever  there  to  haunt  his  sleep,  and,  though  in  his 
waking  hours  he  might  curse  her  memory,  when  night  drew  the 
veil  from  truth  the  words  he  murmured  were  words  of  love  eternal 

He  no  longer  prayed,  he  no  longer  reverenced  woman,  but  he 
was  not  the  happier  for  having  freed  his  soul  from  these  burdens. 
He  despised  himself.  Occasionally  he  would  take  stock  of  his  men- 
tal condition,  and  at  each  such  stock-taking  he  would  notice  that 
he  had  receded,  not  progressed.  He  was  growing  coarse,  his  finer 
sense  was  being  blunted  ;  he  was  no  longer  the  same  Ernest  who 
had  written  that  queer  letter  to  his  betrothed  before  disaster  over- 
whelmed him.  Slowly  and  surely  he  was  sinking.  He  knew  it, 
but  he  did  not  try  to  save  himself.  Why  should  he  ?  He  had  no 
object  in  life.  But  at  times  a  great  depression  and  weariness  of 
existence  would  take  possession  of  him.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
never  prayed ;  that  is  not  strictly  true.  Once  or  twice  he  did 
throw  himself  upon  his  knees  and  pray  with  all  his  strength  that 
he  might  die.  He  did  more,  he  persistently  courted  death,  and,  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  it  persistently  avoided  him.  About  taking 
his  own  life  he  had  scruples,  or  he  would  perhaps  have  taken  it. 
In  those  dark  days  he  hated  life,  and  in  his  calmer  and  more  re- 
flective moments  he  loathed  the  pleasures  and  excitements  by 
means  of  which  he  strove  to  make  it  palatable.  His  was  a  fine- 
strung  mind,  and,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  shuddered  when  it  was  set 
to  play  such  coarse  music. 

During  those  years  Ernest  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  existeuco. 
There  was  a  well-known  thorough  -  bred  horse  in  the  Transvaal 
which  had  killed  two  men  in  rapid  succession.     Ernest  bought  it 
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uiul  rode  it,  and  it  never  hurt  Lira.  Disturbances  broke  out  in  Si- 
lt ukuni'a  country,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  strongliolds  was  ordered  to 
be  stormed.  Ernest  rode  down  from  Pretoria  with  Jeremy  to  see 
tlio  fun,  and,  reaching  the  fort  the  day  before  the  attack,  got  leave 
to  join  the  storniing-party.  Accordingly,  next  day  at  dawn  they 
attacked  in  the  teeth  of  a  furious  fu8illa<Io,  and  in  time  took  the 
place,  though  with  very  heavy  loss  to  themselves.  Jeremy  got  his 
hat  shot  oil'  with  one  bullet  and  his  hand  cut  by  another ;  Ernest, 
as  usual,  came  off  scathless ;  the  mau  next  to  him  wa^  killed,  but 
he  was  not  touched.  After  that  he  insisted  upon  going  buffalo- 
shooting  towards  Delagoa  Bay  in  tlie  height  of  the  fever  season, 
having  got  rid  of  Jeremy  by  getting  him  to  go  to  New  Scotland  to 
see  about  a  tract  of  land  they  had  bought.  He  started  with  a  dozen 
beartjrs  and  Mazooku.  Six  weeks  later  he,  Mazooku,  and  three 
bearers  returned — all  the  rest  were  dead  of  fever. 

On  another  occasion,  Alston,  Jeremy,  and  himself  were  sent  on  a 
political  mission  to  a  hostile  chief,  whose  stronghold  lay  in  the 
heart  of  almost  inaccessible  mountains.  The  ''indaba"  (palaver) 
took  all  day,  and  was  purposely  prolonged  in  order  to  enable  the 
inlelligeut  native  to  set  an  ambush  in  the  pass  through  which 
the  white  chiefs  must  go  back,  with  strict  instructions  to  murder 
all  three  of  them.  When  they  left  the  stronghold  the  moon  was 
rising,  and,  as  they  neared  the  pass,  up  she  came  behind  the  mount- 
ains in  all  her  splendor,  Hooding  the  wide  valley  behind  them 
with  her  mysterious  light,  and  throwing  a  pale,  sad  lustre  on 
every  stone  and  tree.  On  they  rode  steadily  through  the  moon- 
light and  the  silence,  little  guessing  how  near  death  was  to  them. 
The  weird  beauty  of  the  scene  sank  deep  into  Ernest's  heart,  and 
presently  when  they  came  to  a  spot  where  a  track  ran  out  loop  wise 
from  the  main  pass,  returning  to  it  a  couple  of  miles  farther  on,  he 
half  insisted  on  their  taking  it,  because  it  passed  over  yet  higher 
ground,  and  would  give  them  a  better  view  of  the  moon-bathed 
valley.  Mr.  Alston  grumbled  at  "  his  nonsense"  and  complied, 
and  meanwhile  the  party  of  murderers  half  a  mile  farther  on 
played  with  their  assegais,  and  wondered  why  they  did  not  hear 
the  sound  of  the  white  men's  feet.  But  the  white  men  had  already 
passtul  along  the  higher  path  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  their  right. 
Ernest's  love  of  moonlight  effects  had  saved  them  all  from  a  certain 
and  perhaps  from  a  lingering  death. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  incident  that  Ernest  and  Jeremy  were 
seated  together  on  the  veranda  of  the  same  house  at  Pretoria  where 
they  had  been  living  before  they  went  on  the  elephant-hunt,  and 
which  they  had  now  purchased.  Ernest  had  been  in  the  garden 
watering  a  cucumber  plant  he  was  trying  to  develop  from  a  very 
sickly  seedling.     Even  if  ho  only  stopped  a  month  in  a  place  ho 
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would  start  a  little  garden ;  it  was  a  liabit  of  his.  Presently  he 
came  back  to  the  veranda,  where  Jeremy  was  as  usual  watching 
the  battle  of  the  red  and  black  ants,  which  after  several  years'  en- 
counter was  not  yet  finally  decided. 

"Curse  that  cucumber  plant!"  said  Ernest,  emphatically,  "it 
won't  grow.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Jeremy,  I  am  sick  of  this  place ; 
I  vote  we  go  away." 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  Ernest,  let  us  have  a  little  rest ;  you  do  rat- 
tle one  about  so  in  those  confounded  post-carts,"  replied  Jeremy, 
yawning. 

"  I  mean,  go  away  from  South  Africa  altogether." 

"Oh,"  said  Jeremy,  dragging  his  great  frame  into  an  upright 
position,  "the  deuce  you  do!  And  where  do  you  want  to  go  to — 
England  ?" 

"  England!  no,  I  have  had  enough  of  England.  South  America, 
I  think.  But  perhaps  you  want  to  go  home.  It  is  not  fair  to  keep 
dragging  you  all  over  the  world." 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  like  it,  I  assure  you.  I  have  no  wish  to  re- 
turn to  Mr.  Cardns's  stool.  For  goodness'  sake  don't  suggest  such 
a  thing'  I  should  be  wretched." 

"  Yes,  but  you  ought  to  be  doing  something  with  your  life.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  me,  who  am  a  poor  devil  of  a  waif  and  stray,  to 
go  on  with  this  sort  of  existence,  but  I  don't  see  why  you  should ; 
you  should  be  making  your  way  in  the  world." 

"  Wait  a  bit,  my  hearty,"  said  Jeremy,  with  his  slow  smile ;  "  I 
am  going  to  read  you  a  statement  of  our  financial  affairs  which  I 
drew  up  last  night.  Considering  that  we  have  been  doing  nothing 
all  this  time  except  enjoy  ourselves,  and  that  all  our  investments 
have  been  made  out  of  income,  which  no  doubt  your  respected  un- 
cle fancies  we  have  dissipated,  I  do  not  think  that  the  total  is  so 
bad,"  and  Jeremy  read: 

"Landed  property  in  Natal  and  the  Transvaal,  estimated  value .  £2500 

This  house 940 

Stock — wagons,  etc.,  say 300 

Race-horses 


I  have  left  that  blank." 

"Put  them  at  £800,"  said  Ernest,  after  thinking.     "  You  know  I 
won  £500  with  'Lady  Mary'  on  the  Cape  Town  plate  last  week." 

Jeremy  went  on ; 

"Race  horses  and  winnings: £1300 

Sundries — cash,  balance,  etc 180 

Total £5220 
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Now  of  this  we  have  actually  saved  aud  iuvested  about  twenty-fiv© 
hundred,  the  rest  we  have  made  or  it  has  accumulated.  Now,  I  aak 
you,  where  could  we  have  doue  better  than  that  as  things  go  I  So 
don't  talk  to  me  about  wasting  my  time." 

"  Bravo,  Jeremy !  My  uncle  was  right,  after  all,  you  ought  to 
have  been  a  lawyer ;  you  are  first  class  at  figures.  I  congratulate 
you  ou  your  management  of  the  estates." 

"  My  system  is  simple,"  answered  Jeremy.  "  Whenever  there  is 
any  money  to  spare  I  buy  something  with  it,  then  you  are  not  like- 
ly to  spend  it.  Then,  when  I  have  things  enough — wagons,  oxen, 
horses,  what  not — I  sell  them  and  buy  some  land ;  that  can't  rua 
away.  If  you  only  do  that  sort  of  thing  long  enough  you  will 
grow  rich  at  last." 

"  Sweetly  simple,  certainly.  Well,  five  thousand  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  stocking  a  farm  or  something  in  South  America,  or 
wherever  we  make  up  our  minds  to  go,  and  then  I  don't  think  that 
we  need  draw  on  my  uncle  any  more.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  drain 
him  so.  Old  Alston  will  come  with  us,  I  think,  and  will  put  in  an- 
other five  thousand.  He  told  me  some  time  ago  that  he  was  get- 
ting tired  of  South  Africa,  witli  its  Boers  and  blacks,  in  his  old  age, 
and  had  a  fancy  to  make  a  start  in  some  other  place.  I  will  write 
to  him  to-night.  What  hotel  is  he  staying  at  in  Maritzburg  ?  the 
Koyal,  isn't  it  ?     And  then  I  vote  we  clear  in  the  8i)riug." 

"  Right  you  are,  my  hearty." 

"  But  I  say,  Jeremy,  I  really  should  advise  you  to  think  twice 
before  you  come.  A  tine,  upstanding  young  man  like  you  should 
not  waste  his  sweetness  on  the  desert  air  of  Mexico,  or  any  such 
place.  You  should  go  home  and  be  admired  of  the  young  women 
— they  like  a  great  big  chap  like  you — and  make  a  good  marriage, 
aud  rear  up  a  large  family  in  a  virtuous,  respectable,  aud  Jones-like 
fashion.  I  am  a  sort  of  Avandering  comet  without  the  shine  ;  but, 
I  repeat,  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  play  tail  to  a  second-class 
comet." 

"Married!  get  married!  I!  No,  thank  you,  my  boy.  Look  you, 
Ernest,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  *  When  a  wise  man  openeth  hia 
eye  and  seeth  a  thing,  verily  he  shutteth  it  not  up  again.'  Now,  I 
opened  my  eye  and  saw  one  or  two  things  in  the  course  of  our  joint 
little  affair — Eva,  you  know." 

Ernest  winced  at  the  name. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  snid  Jeremy,  noticing  it;  **  I  don't  want  to 
allude  to  painful  subjects,  but  1  must  to  make  my  meaning  clear. 
I  was  very  hard  hit,  you  know,  over  that  lady,  but  I  stopped  in 
time,  aud,  not  having  any  imagination  to  speak  of,  did  not  give  it 
rein.  What  is  the  consequence f  I  have  got  over  it;  sleep  well  at 
night,  have  a  capital  appetite,  and  don't  think  about  her  twice  a 
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week.  But  with  you  it  is  different.  Hard  bit,  too,  large  amount 
of  imagination  galloping  about  loose,  so  to  speak — rapturous  joy, 
dreams  of  true  love  and  perfect  uuion  of  souls,  wbich  no  doubt 
would  be  well  enongb  if  the  woman  could  put  in  her  whack  of 
soul,  which  she  can't,  not  having  it  to  spare,  but  in  a  general  way 
is  gammon.  Eesults,  when  the  burst-up  comes :  Want  of  sleep, 
want  of  appetite,  a  desire  to  go  buffalo-shooting  in  the  fever  season, 
and  to  be  potted  by  Basutus  from  behind  rocks.  In  short,  a  gen- 
eral weariness  and  disgust  of  life — oh  yes,  you  needn't  deny  it,  I 
have  watched  you — most  unwholesome  state  of  mind.  Further  re- 
sults :  Horse-racing,  a  disposition  to  stop  away  from  church  and 
nip  Cape  sherry;  and,  worst  sign  of  all,  a  leaning  to  ladies'  society. 
Being  a  reasoning  creature,  I  notice  this,  and  draw  my  own  deduc- 
tions, which  amount  to  the  conclusion  that  you  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
go  to  the  deuce,  owing  to  trusting  your  life  to  a  woman.  And  the 
moral  of  all  this,  which  I  lay  to  heart  for  my  own  guidance,  is, 
never  speak  to  a  woman  if  you  can  avoid  it ;  and  when  you  can't, 
let  your  speech  be  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay.  Then  you  stand  a  good 
chance  of  keeping  your  appetite  and  peace  of  mind,  and  of  making 
your  way  in  the  world.  Marriage  indeed! — never  talk  to  me  of 
marriage  again,"  and  Jeremy  shivered  at  the  thought. 

Ernest  laughed  out  loud  at  his  lengthy  disquisition. 

"And  I'll  tell  you  what,  old  fellow,"  he  went  on,  drawing  himself 
up  to  his  full  height,  and  standing  right  over  Ernest,  so  that  the 
latter's  six  feet  looked  very  insignificant  beside  him,  "  never  you 
speak  to  me  about  leaving  you  again,  unless  you  want  to  put  me 
clean  out  of  temper,  because,  look  here,  I  don't  like  it.  We  have 
lived  together  since  we  were  twelve  or  thereabout,  and,  so  far^as  I 
am  concerned,  I  mean  to  go  on  living  together  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  or  till  I  see  I  am  not  wanted.  You  can  go  to  Mexico,  or 
the  North  Pole,  or  Acapulco,  or  wherever  you  like,  but  I  shall  go 
too,  and  so  that  is  all  about  it." 

"  Thank  you,  old  fellow,"  said  Ernest,  simply  ;  and  at  that  mo- 
ment their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  Knfir 
messenger  with  a  telegram  addressed  to  Ernest.  He  opened  it  and 
read  it.  "  Hullo,"  he  said,  "here  is  something  better  than  Mexico ; 
listen : 

" '  Alston,  Pieter  Maritzburg,  to  Kershaw,  Pretoria.  High  Com- 
missioner has  declared  war  against  Cetywayo.  Local  cavalry  ur- 
gently required  for  service  in  Zululand.  Have  offered  to  raise  small 
corps  of  about  seventy  mounted  men.  Offer  has  been  accepted. 
Will  you  accept  post  of  second  in  command  ? — you  would  hold  the 
Queen's  commission.  If  so,  set  about  picking  suitable  recruits; 
terms,  ten  shillings  a  day,  all  found.  Am  coming  up  Pretoria  by  this 
post-cart.     Ask  Jones  if  he  will  accept  sergeant-majorship. ' " 
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"  Hurrah  !"  aang  out  Ernest,  with  flashing  eyes.  "  Here  is  some 
real  service  at  last.     Of  course  you  will  accept." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Jeremy,  quietly;  "but  don't  indulge  in  rejoic- 
ings yet ;  this  is  going  to  be  a  big  business,  unless  I  am  mistaken.'^ 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
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Ernest  and  Jeremy  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  their  feet. 
They  guessed  that  there  would  soon  be  a  great  deal  of  recruiting  for 
variojis  corps,  and  so  set  to  work  at  once  to  secure  the  best  men.  The 
stani])  of  man  they  aimed  at  getting  was  the  colonial-born  English- 
man, both  because  such  men  have  more  self-respect,  independence 
of  character,  and  "gumption  "than  the  ordinary  drifting  sediment 
from  tbe  tields  and  seaports,  and  also  because  they  were  practical- 
ly ready-made  soldiers.  They  could  ride  as  well  as  they  could 
walk,  they  were  splendid  rifle-shots,  and  they  had,  too,  from  child- 
hood, been  trained  in  the  art  of  travelling  without  baggage,  and 
very  rapidly.  Ernest  did  not  find  much  difficulty  in  the  task.  Mr. 
Alston  was  well  known,  and  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  service  as  a 
young  man  in  the  Basutu  wars,  and  stories  were  still  told  of  his 
nerve  and  pluck.  He  was  known,  too,  to  be  a  wary  man,  not  rash 
or  over-confident,  but  of  a  determined  mind  ;  and,  what  is  more,  to 
possess  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Zulu  warfare  and  tactics.  This 
went  a  long  way  with  intending  recruits,  for  the  first  thing  a  would- 
be  colonial  volunteer  inquires  into  is  the  character  of  his  officers. 
He  will  not  trust  his  life  to  men  in  whom  he  puts  no  reliance.  Ho 
is  willing  to  lose  it  in  the  way  of  dut}',  but  he  has  a  great  objection 
to  having  it  blundered  away.  Indeed,  in  many  South  African  vol- 
unteer corps  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  officers  should 
be  elected  by  the  men  themselves.  Once  elected,  however,  they 
cannot  be  deposed  except  by  competent  authority. 

Ernest,  too,  was  by  this  time  well  known  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
universally  believed  in.  Mr.  Alston  could  not  have  chosen  a  better 
lieutenant.  He  was  known  to  have  pluck  and  dash,  and  to  be 
ready-witted  in  emergency ;  but  it  was  not  that  only  which  made 
him  acceptable  to  the  individuals  whose  continued  existence  would 
very  possibly  depend  upon  his  courage  and  discretion..  Indeed,  it 
would  bo  difficult  to  say  what  it  was ;  but  there  are  some  men  who 
are  by  nature  born  leaders  of  their  fellows,  and  who  inspire  confi- 
dence magnetically.  Ernest  had  this  great  gift.  At  first  sight  he 
was  much  like  any  other  young  man,  rather  careless- looking  than 
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otherwise  in  appearance,  and  giving  the  observer  the  impression 
that  he  was  thinking  of  something  else;  but  old  hands  at  native 
warfare,  looking  into  his  dark  eyes,  saw  something  there  which  told 
them  that  this  young  fellow,  boy  as  he  was,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, would  uot  show  Iiimself  wanting  in  the  moment  of  emergency, 
either  in  courage  or  discretion.  Jeremy's  nomination,  too,  as  ser- 
geant-major— a  very  important  post  in  such  a  corps — was  popular 
enough.  People  had  not  forgotten  his  victory  over  the  Boer  giant ; 
and  besides,  a  sergeant-major  with  such  a  physique  would  have  been 
a  credit  to  any  corps. 

All  these  things  helped  to  make  recruiting  an  easy  task,  and 
when  Alston  and  his  son  Koger,  weary  and  bruised,  stepped  out  of 
the  Natal  post-cart  four  days  later,  it  was  to  be  met  by  Ernest  and 
Jeremy  with  the  intelligence  that  his  telegram  had  been  received, 
the  appointments  accepted,  and  thirty-five  men  provisionally  en- 
rolled subject  to  his  approval. 

^'My  word,  young  gentlemen,"  he  said,  highly  pleased,  "you  are 
lieutenants  worth  having." 

The  next  fortnight  was  a  busy  one  for  all  concerned.  The  organ- 
ization of  a  colonial  volunteer  corps  is  no  joke,  as  anybody  who  has 
ever  tried  it  can  testify.  There  were  rough  uniforms  to  be  pro- 
vided, arms  to  be  obtained,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other  wants  to 
be  satisfied.  Then  came  some  delay  about  the  horses,  which  were 
to  be  served  out  by  Government.  At  last  these  were  handed  over, 
a  good-looking  lot,  but  apparently  very  wild.  Matters  were  at  this 
point  when,  one  day,  Ernest  was  seated  in  the  room  he  used  as  an 
office  in  his  house,  enrolling  a  new  recruit  previous  to  his  being 
sworn,  interviewing  a  tradesman  about  flannel  shirts,  making  ar- 
rangements for  a  supply  of  forage,  filling  up  the  endless  forms  which 
the  Imperial  authorities  required  for  transmission  to  the  War-office, 
and  a  hundred  other  matters.  Suddenly  his  orderly  announced 
that  two  privates  of  the  corps  wished  to  see  him. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  asked  of  the  orderly,  testily  ;  for  he  was  nearly 
worked  to  death. 

"  A  complaint,  sir." 

"  Well,  send  them  in." 

The  door  opened,  and  in  entered  a  curious  couple.  One  was  a 
great,  burly  sailor-man,  who  had  been  corporal-at-arms  on  board 
one  of  her  Majesty's  ships  at  Cape  Town,  got  drunk,  overstayed 
his  leave,  and  deserted  rather  than  face  the  punishment ;  the  other 
a  quick,  active  little  fellow,  with  a  face  like  a  ferret.  He  was  a 
Zululand  trader,  who  had  ruined  himself  by  drink,  and  a  peculiarly 
valuable  member  of  the  corps  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
country  in  which  they  were  going  to  serve.  Both  the  men  saluted 
and  stood  at  ease. 
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"Well,  ray  meu,  what  la  it?'*  asked  Ernest,  going  on  filling  up 
his  forms. 

"Nothing,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  sir," said  the  little  man. 

Ernest  looked  up  sharply  at  the  quondam  tar. 

"Now,  Adam,  your  complaint',  I  have  no  time  to  waste." 

Adam  hitched  up  his  breeches  and  began, 

"  You  see,  sir,  I  brought  he  here  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck." 

"That's  true,  sir,"  said  the  little  man,  rubbing  that  portion  of  his 
body. 

"  Because  he  and  I,  sir,  as  is  messmates,  sir,  'ad  a  difference  of 
opinion.  It  was  his  day,  you  see,  sir,  to  cook  for  our  mess,  and  in- 
stead of  putting  on  the  pot,  sir,  he  comes  to  me,  he  does,  and  he  says, 
'Adam,  you  father  of  a  race  of  fools' — that's  what  he  says,  sir, 
a-eouiparing  of  mc  to  the  gent  who  lived  in  a  garden — '  why  don't 

you  come  and  take  the  skins  off  the taters,  instead  of  a-squat- 

ting  of  yourself  down  on  that bed!'" 

"  Slightly  in  error,  sir," broke  in  the  little  man  ;  "our  big  friend's 
memory  is  not  as  substantial  as  his  form.  What  I  said  was,  '  My 
dear  Adam,  as  I  see  you  have  nothing  to  do,  except  sit  and  play  a 
Jews-harp  upon  your  couch,  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  come  and 
assist  me  to  remove  the  outer  skin  of  these  potatoes  V  " 

Ernest  began  to  explode,  but  checked  himself  and  said,  sternly, 

"Don't  talk  nonsense,  Adam;  tell  me  your  complaint,  or  go." 

"  Well,  sir,"  answered  the  big  sailor,  scratching  his  head,  "  if  I 
must  give  it  a  name  it  is  this — this  here  man,  sir,  be  too  infarnal 
8argu8tic." 

"  Be  off  with  you  both,"  said  Ernest,  sternly,  "  and  don't  trouble 
me  with  any  such  nonsense  again,  or  I  will  put  you  both  under  ar- 
rest, and  stop  your  pay.  Come,  march!"  and  he  pointed  to  the 
door.  As  he  did  so  he  observed  a  Boer  gallop  swiftly  past  the 
house,  and  take  the  turn  to  Government  House. 

"  What  is  up  now  ?"  he  wondered. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  another  man  passed  the  window,  also  at 
full  gallop,  and  also  turned  up  towards  Government  House.  An- 
other half-hour  passed,  and  Mr.  Alston  came  hurrying  in. 

"  Look  here,  Ernest,"  ho  said,  "  here  is  a  pretty  business.  Throe 
men  have  come  in  to  report  that  Cetywayo  has  sent  an  Impi 
(army)  round  by  the  back  of  Secocceni's  country  to  burn  Pretoria, 
and  return  to  Zulu  land  across  the  High  Veldt.  They  say  that  the 
Impi  is  now  resting  in  the  Saltpan  Bush,  about  twenty  miles  oft', 
and  will  attack  the  town  to-night  or  to-morrow  night.  All  these 
three,  who  have,  by-the-way,  had  no  communication  with  each 
other,  state  that  they  have  actually  seen  the  captains  of  the  Impi, 
who  came  to  tell  them  to  bid  the  other  Dutchmen  stand  aside,  as 
they  were  now  fighting  the  Queen,  and  they  would  not  be  hurt." 
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"  It  seems  incredible,"  said  Ernest ;  "  do  you  believe  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  It  is  possible,  and  the  evidence  is  strong.  It  is 
possible ;  I  have  known  the  Zulus  make  longer  marches  than  that. 
The  Governor  has  ordered  me  to  gallop  to  the  spot,  and  report  if  I 
can  see  auythiug  of  this  Impi.'^ 

"  Am  I  to  go  too  ?" 

"  No,  you  will  remain  in  the  corps.  I  take  Koger  with  me — he  is 
a  light-weight — and  two  spare  horses.  If  there  should  be  an  at- 
tack and  I  should  not  be  back,  or  if  anything  should  happen,  you 
will  do  your  duty." 

"  Yes.'" 

"  Good-by.  I  am  off.  You  had  best  muster  the  men,  to  be  ready 
for  an  emergency ;"  and  he  was  gone. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards,  down  came  an  orderly  from  the  officer 
commanding,  with  a  peremptory  order  to  the  effect  that  the  officer 
commanding  Alston's  Horse  was  to  mobnt  and  parade  his  men  in 
readiness  for  immediate  service. 

*'  Here  is  a  pretty  go,"  thought  Ernest,  "  and  the  horses  not 
served  out  yet !" 

Just  then  Jeremy  came  in,  saluted,  and  informed  him  that  the 
men  were  mustered. 

"  Serve  out  the  saddlery.  Let  every  man  shoulder  his  saddle. 
Tell  Mazooku  to  bring  out  the  'Devil'"  (Ernest's  favorite  horse), 
*'  and  march  the  men  up  to  the  Government  stables.  I  will  be  with 
you  presently." 

Jeremy  saluted  again  with  much  ceremony,  and  vanished.  He 
was  the  most  punctilious  sergeant-major  who  ever  breathed. 

Twenty  minutes  later  a  long  file  of  men,  each  with  a  carbine 
slung  to  his  back,  and  a  saddle  on  his  head,  which,  at  a  distance, 
gave  them  the  appearance  of  a  string  of  gigantic  mushrooms,  were 
to  be  seen  proceeding  towards  the  Government  stables  a  mile 
away 

Ernest,  mounted  on  his  great  black  stallion,  and  looking,  in  his 
military  uniform  and  the  revolver  slung  across  hia  shoulders,  a  typ- 
ical volunteer  officer,  was  there  before  them. 

"Now,  my  men,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  they  were  paraded,  "  go  in, 
and  each  man  choose  the  horse  which  he  likes  best,  bridle  him,  and 
bring  him  out  and  saddle  him.     Sharp!" 

The  men  broke  their  ranks  and  rushed  to  the  stables,  each  anx- 
ious to  secure  a  better  horse  than  his  neighbors.  Presently  from 
the  stables  there  arose  a  sound  of  kicking,  plunging,  and  wohohing 
impossible  to  describe. 

''There  will  be  a  pretty  scene  soon  with  these  unbroken  brutes," 
thought  Ernest.  He  was  not  destined  to  be  disappointed.  The 
horses  were  dragged  out,  most  of  them   lying  back  upon  their 
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haunches,  kicking,  bucking,  and  going  through  every  other  equine 
antic. 

"  Saddle  up !"  shouted  Ernest,  as  soon  as  they  were  all  out. 

It  was  done  with  great  difiiculty. 

"  Now  mount." 

Sixty  men  lifted  their  legs  and  swung  themselves  into  the  sad- 
dle, not  without  sad  misgivings.  A  few  seconds  passed,  antl  nt 
least  twenty  of  them  were  on  the  broad  of  their  backs ;  one  or  two 
were  being  dragged  by  the  stirrup-leather  ;  a  few  were  clinging  to 
their  bucking  and  plunging  steeds;  and  the  remainder  of  Alston's 
Horse  were  scouring  the  plain  in  every  possible  direction.  Never 
was  there  such  a  scene. 

Ill  time,  however,  most  of  the  men  got  back  again,  and  some  sort 
of  order  was  restored.  Several  men  were  hurt,  one  or  two  badly. 
These  were  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  Ernest  formed  the  rest  into 
half  sections  to  be  marched  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Just  then, 
to  make  matters  better,  down  came  the  rain  in  sheets,  soaking 
them  to  the  skin,  and  making  confusion  worse  confounded.  So 
they  rode  to  the  town,  which  was  by  this  time  in  an  extraordinary 
state  of  panic.  All  business  was  suspended;  women  were  stand- 
ing about  on  the  verandas  hugging  their  babies  and  crying,  or 
making  preparations  to  go  into  laager ;  men  were  hiding  deeds 
and  other  valuables,  or  hurrying  to  defence  meetings  on  the  market- 
square,  where  the  Government  were  serving  out  rifles  and  ammu- 
nition to  all  able-bodied  citizens;  frightened  mobs  of  Basutus  and 
Christian  KaQrs  were  jabbering  in  the  streets,  and  telling  tales  of 
the  completeness  of  Zulu  slaughter,  or  else  running  from  the  city 
to  pass  the  night  among  the  hills.  Altogether  the  scene  was  most 
curious,  till  dense  darkness  came  down  over  it  like  an  extinguisher, 
and  put  it  out. 

Ernest  took  his  men  to  a  building  which  the  Government  had 
placed  at  their  disposal,  and  had  the  horses  stabled,  but  not  un- 
saddled. Presently  orders  came  down  to  him  to  keep  the  corps 
under  arms  all  night;  to  send  out  four  patrols  to  be  relieved  at 
midnight  to  watch  the  approaches  to  the  town  5  and  at  dawn  to 
saddle  up  and  reconnoitre  the  neighboring  country. 

Ernest  obeyed  these  orders  as  well  as  he  could ;  that  is,  he  sent 
the  patrols  out,  but  so  dense  was  the  darkness  that  they  never  got 
back  again  till  the  following  morning,  when  they  were  collected, 
and,  in  one  instance,  dug  out  of  the  various  ditches,  quarry-holes, 
etc.,  into  which  they  had  fallen. 

About  eleven  o'clock  Ernest  was  seated  in  a  little  room  that 
opened  out  of  the  main  building  where  they  were  quartered,  con- 
sulting with  Jeremy  about  matters  connected  with  the  corps,  and 
wondering  if  Alston  had  found  a  Zulu  Impi,  or  if  it  was  all  gammon. 
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when  suddenly  they  heard  the  sharp  challenge  of  the  sentry  out- 
side : 

"  Who  goes  there  ?" 

"  Whoever  it  is  had  better  answer  sharp,"  said  Ernest ;  "  I  gave 
the  sentry  orders  to  he  quick  with  his  rifle  to-night." 

"  Bang !— crash  !"  followed  by  loud  howls  of  "  Wilhelmina,  my 
wife  !  ah,  the  cruel  man  has  killed  my  Wilhelraina  !" 

"  Heavens,  it  is  that  lunatic  German  !  Here,  orderly,  run  up  to 
the  Defence  Committee  and  the  Government  Offices,  and  tell  them 
that  it  is  nothing;  they  will  think  the  Zulus  are  here.  Tell  two 
men  to  bring  the  man  in  here,  and  to  stop  his  howls." 

Presently  Ernest's  old  friend  of  the  High  Veldt,  looking  very 
wild  aud  uncouth  in  the  lamplight,  with  his  long  beard  and  matted 
hair,  from  which  the  rain  was  dripping,  was  bundled  rather  un- 
ceremoniously into  the  room. 

"Ah,  there  you  are,  dear  sir;  it  is  two — three  years  since  wo 
meet.  I  look  for  you  everywhere,  and  they  tell  me  you  are  here, 
and  I  come  on  quick  all  through  the  dark  and  the  rain ;  and  then 
before  I  know  if  I  am  on  my  head  or  my  heel,  the  cruel  man  he 
ups  a  rifle,  and  do  shoot  my  Wilhelmina,  and  make  a  great  hole 
through  her  poor  stomach.  Oh,  sir,  wat  shall  I  do  ?"  and  the 
great  child  began  to  shed  tears:  "you,  too,  you  will  weep; 
you,  too,  love  my  Wilhelmina,  and  sleep  with  her  one  night  — 
bo-hoo !" 

"For  goodness'  sake  stop  that  nonsense!  This  is  no  time  or 
place  for  such  fooling^" 

He  spoke  sharply,  and  the  monomaniac  pulled  up,  only  giving 
vent  to  an  occasional  sob. 

"  Now,  what  is  your  business  with  me  ?" 

The  German's  face  chauged  from  its  expression  of  idiotic  grief  to 
one  of  refined  intelligence.  He  glanced  towards  Jeremy,  who  was 
exploding  in  the  corner. 

"  You  can  speak  before  this  gentleman,  Hans,"  said  Ernest. 

"  Sir,  I  am  going  to  say  a  strange  thing  to  you  this  night."  He 
was  speaking  quite  quietly  and  composedly  now,  and  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  sane  man.  "  Sir,  I  hear  that  you  go  down  to 
Zululand  to  help  to  fight  the  fierce  Zulus.  When  I  hear  it,  I  was 
far  away,  but  something  come  into  my  head  to  travel  as  quick  as 
Wilhelmina  can,  and  come  and  tell  you  not  to  go." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  How  can  I  say  what  I  do  mean  ?  This  I  know — many  shall  go 
down  to  Zululand  who  rest  in  this  house  to-night,  few  shall  come 
back." 

"  You  mean  that  I  shall  be  killed  ?" 

"  I  know  not.     There  are  things  as  bad  as  death,  and  yet  not 
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death."  Ho  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  continned  :  "  I  can- 
not see  yon  dead,  but  do  not  go;  I  pray  yon  do  not  go." 

"  My  good  Hans,  what  is  the  good  of  coming  to  me  with  snch  an 
ohl  wives'  talc?  Even  if  it  were  trne,  and  I  knew  that  I  must  be 
killed  twenty  times,  I  should  go;  I  cannot  run  away  from  my 
duty." 

"  That  is  spoken  as  a  brave  man  should,"  answered  his  visitor,  in 
his  native  tongue.  "  I  have  done  my  duty,  and  told  you  what  Wil- 
helmina  said.  Now  go,  and  when  the  black  men  are  pressing  round 
you  like  the  sea- waves  round  a  rock,  may  the  God  of  Rest  guide 
your  hand,  and  bring  you  safe  from  the  slaughter!" 

Ernest  gazed  at  the  old  man's  pale  face ;  it  wore  a  curious,  rapt 
expression,  and  the  eyes  were  looking  upward. 

"Perhaps,  old  friend,"  he  said,  addressing  him  in  German,  "I  as 
well  as  yon  have  a  City  of  Rest  which  I  would  reach,  and  care  not 
if  I  pass  thither  on  an  assegai." 

"I  know  it,"  replied  Hans,  in  the  same  tongue  ;  "but  useless  is 
it  to  seek  rest  till  God  gives  it.  You  have  sought  and  passed 
through  the  jaws  of  many  deaths,  but  yon  have  not  found.  If  it  be 
not  God's  will  you  will  not  find  it  now,  I  know  you,  too,  seek  rest, 
my  brother,  and  had  I  known  that  you  would  find  that  only  down 
there  " — and  he  pointed  towards  Zululand — "  I  had  not  come  to 
warn  you,  for  blessed  is  rest,  and  happy  he  who  gains  it.  But  no, 
it  is  not  that ;  I  am  sure  now  that  you  will  not  die ;  your  evil, 
whatever  it  is,  will  fall  from  heaven." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Ernest ;  "  you  are  a  strange  man.  I  thought  you 
a  common  monomaniac,  and  now  you  speak  like  a  prophet." 

The  old  man  smiled. 

"  You  are  right ;  I  am  both.  Mostly  I  am  mad.  I  know  it.  But 
sometimes  my  madness  has  its  moments  of  inspiration,  when  the 
clouds  lift  from  my  mind,  and  I  see  things  none  others  can  see,  and 
hear  voices  to  which  your  ears  are  deaf.  Such  a  moment  is  on  me 
now;  soon  I  shall  be  mad  again.  But  before  the  cloud  settles  I 
would  speak  to  you.  Why,  I  know  not,  save  that  I  loved  you  when 
first  I  saw  your  eyes  open  there  upon  the  cold  veldt.  Presently  I 
must  go,  and  we  shall  meet  no  more,  for  I  draw  near  to  the  snow- 
clad  tree  that  marks  the  gate  of  the  City  of  Rest.  I  can  look  into 
your  heart  now  and  see  the  trouble  in  it,  and  the  sad,  beautiful  face 
that  is  printed  on  your  mind.  Ah,  she  is  not  happy  :  she,  too,  must 
work  out  her  rest.  But  the  time  is  short,  the  cloud  settles,  and  I 
would  tell  you  what  is  m  my  mind.  Even  though  trouble,  great 
trouble,  close  you  in,  do  not  be  cast  down,  for  trouble  is  the  key  of 
heaven.  Be  good;  turn  to  the  God  you  have  neglected;  struggle 
against  the  snares  of  the  senses.  Oh,  I  can  see  now.  For  you  and 
for  all  you  love  there  is  joy  and  there  is  peace." 
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Suddenly  lie  broke  off,  the  look  of  inspiration  faded  from  his  face, 
which  grew  stupid  and  wild-looking. 

"  Ah,  the  cruel  man ;  he  made  a  great  hole  in  the  stomach  of  my 
Wilhelmina!" 

Ernest  had  been  bending  forward,  listening  with  parted  lips  to 
the  old  man's  talk.  When  he  saw  that  the  inspiration  had  left  him, 
he  raised  his  head  and  said, 

"  Gather  yourself  together,  I  beg  you,  for  a  moment.  I  wish  to 
ask  one  questiou.     Shall  I  ever — " 

"  How  shall  I  stop  de  bleeding  from  the  witals  of  my  dear  wife  ? 
— who  will  plug  up  the  hole  in  her  ?" 

Ernest  gazed  at  the  man.  Was  he  putting  all  this  on,  or  was  he 
really  mad  ?     For  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  tell. 

Taking  out  a  sovereign,  he  gave  it  to  him. 

''  There  is  money  to  doctor  Wilhelmina  with,''  he  said.  "  Would 
you  like  to  sleep  here  ? — I  can  give  you  a  blanket." 

The  old  man  took  the  money  without  hesitation,  and  thanked 
Ernest  for  it,  but  said  he  must  go  on  at  once. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  ?"  asked  Jeremy,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing him  with  great  curiosity,  but  had  not  understood  that  part  of 
the  conversation  which  had  been  carried  on  in  German. 

Hans  turned  upon  him  with  a  quick  look  of  suspicion. 

"  Rustenburg  "  (Anglice,  the  town  of  rest),  he  answered. 

"  Indeed,  the  road  is  bad,  and  it  is  far  to  travel." 

''Yes,"  he  replied,  "the  road  is  rough  and  long.  Farewell!" — 
and  he  was  gone. 

"  Well,  he  is  a  curious  old  buster,  and  no  mistake,  with  his  cheer- 
ful anticipations,  and  his  Wilhelmina,"  reflected  Jeremy,  aloud. 
"Just  fancy  starting  for  Rustenburg  at  this  hour  of  the  night  too! 
Why,  it  is  a  hundred  miles  off  I" 

Ernest  only  smiled.  He  knew  that  it  was  no  earthly  Rustenburg 
that  the  old  man  sought. 

Some  while  afterwards  he  heard  that  he  had  attained  the  rest 
which  he  desired.  Wilhelmina  got  fixed  in  a  snow-drift  in  a  pass 
of  the  Drakensberg.     He  was  unable  to  drag  her  out. 

So  he  crept  underneath  and  fell  asleep,  and  the  snow  came  down 
and  covered  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

MR.    ALSTON'S     VIEWS. 

The  Zulu  attack  on  Pretoria  ultimately  turned  out  only  to  have 
existed  in  the  minds  of  two  mad  Kafirs,  who  dressed  themselves  up 
after  the  fashion  of  chiefs,  and  personating  two  Zulu  nobles  of  re- 
pute, who  were  known  to  he  in  the  command  of  regiments,  rode 
from  house  to  house,  telling  the  Dutch  inhabitants  that  they  had  au 
Impi  of  thirty  thousand  men  lying  in  the  bush,  and  bidding  them 
stand  aside  while  they  destroyed  the  Englishmen.  Hence  the 
scare. 

The  next  month  was  a  busy  one  for  Alston's  Horse.  It  was  drill, 
drill,  drill,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  But  the  results  soon  became 
apparent.  In  three  weeks  from  the  day  they  got  their  horses  there 
was  not  a  smarter,  quicker  corps  in  South  Africa,  and  Mr.  Alston 
and  Ernest  were  highly  complimented  on  the  soldier-like  appear- 
ance of  the  men,  and  the  rapidity  and  exactitude  with  which  they 
executed  all  the  ordinary  cavalry  manoeuvres. 

They  were  to  march  from  Pretoria  on  the  10th  of  January,  and 
expected  to  overtake  Colonel  Glynn's  column,  with  which  was  the 
general,  about  the  18th,  by  which  time  Mr.  Alston  calculated  the 
real  advance  upon  Zululand  wonhl  begin. 

On  the  8th  the  good  people  of  Pretoria  gave  the  corps  a  farewell 
banquet,  for  most  of  its  members  were  Pretoria  men,  and  colonists 
are  never  behindhand  when  there  is  an  excuse  for  conviviality  and 
good-fellowship. 

Of  course,  after  the  banquet,  Mr.— or,  as  he  was  now  called. 
Captain — Alston's  health  was  drunk.  But  Alston  was  a  man  of 
few  words,  and  had  a  horror  of  speech-making.  He  contented 
himself  with  a  few  brief  sentences  of  acknowledgment,  and  sat 
down.  Then  somebody  proposed  the  health  of  the  other  commis- 
sioned and  non-commissioned  othcers,  and  to  this  Ernest  rose  to  re- 
spond, making  a  very  good  speech  in  reply.  He  rapidly  sketched 
the  state  of  political  affairs,  of  which  the  Zulu  War  was  the  out- 
come, and,  without  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  justice  or  wisdom 
of  that  war,  of  which,  to  speak  the  truth,  he  had  grave  doubts,  he 
went  on  to  show,  in  a  few  well-chosen,  weighty  words,  how  vital 
were  the  interests  involved  in  its  successful  conclusion,  now  that 
it  once  had  been  undertaken.     Finally,  he  concluded  thus  : 
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"  I  am  well  aware,  gentlemen,  that  with  many  of  those  who  are 
your  guests  here  to-night,  and  my  own  comrades,  this  state  of  af- 
fairs and  the  conviction  of  the  extreme  urgency  of  the  occasion  has 
been  the  cause  of  their  enlistment.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  look 
down  these  tables,  and  see  so  many  in  our  rough-and-ready  uni- 
form, whom  I  have  known  in  other  walks  of  life,  as  farmers,  store- 
keepers, Government  clerks,  and  what  not,  without  realizing  most 
clearly  the  extreme  necessity  that  can  have  brought  these  peacea- 
ble citizens  together  on  such  an  errand  as  we  are  bent  on.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  the  ten  shillings  a  day  or  the  mere  excitement  of 
savage  warfare  that  has  done  this  "  (cries  of  "  No,  no !") ;  "  because 
most  of  them  can  well  afford  to  despise  the  money,  and  many  more 
have  seen  enough  of  native  war,  and  know  well  that  few  rewards 
and  plenty  of  hard  work  fall  to  the  lot  of  colonial  volunteers. 
Then,  what  is  it?  I  will  venture  a  reply.  It  is  that  sense  of  pa- 
triotism which  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  English  mind"  (cheers), 
'^  and  which  from  generation  to  generation  has  been  the  root  of 
England's  greatness,  and,  so  long  as  the  British  blood  remains  un- 
tainted, will  from  unborn  generation  to  generation  be  the  main- 
spring of  the  greatness  that  is  yet  to  be  of  those  wider  Englands 
of  which  I  hope  this  continent  will  become  not  the  least."  (Loud 
cheers.) 

'^  That,  gentlemen  and  men  of  Alston's  Horse,  is  the  bond  which 
unites  us  together ;  it  is  the  sense  of  a  common  duty  to  perform, 
of  a  common  danger  to  combat,  of  a  common  patriotism  to  vindi- 
cate. And  for  that  reason,  because  of  the  patriotism  and  the  duty, 
I  feel  sure  that  when  the  end  of  this  campaign  comes,  whatever 
that  end  may  be,  no  one,  be  he  imperial  officer,  or  newspaper  cor- 
respondent, or  Zulu  foe,  will  be  able  to  say  that  Alston's  Horse 
shirked  its  work,  or  was  mutinous,  or  proved  a  broken  reed,  pierc- 
ing the  side  of  those  who  leaned  on  it."  (Cheers.)  "  I  feel  sure, 
too,  that,  though  there  may  be  a  record  of  brave  deeds  such  as  be- 
come brave  men,  there  will  be  none  of  a  comrade  deserted  in  the 
time  of  need,  or  of  failure  in  the  moment  of  emergency,  however 
terrible  that  emergency  may  be."  (Cheers.)  "Ay,  my  brethren  in 
arms,"  and  here  Ernest's  eyes  flashed  and  his  strong,  clear  voice 
went  ringing  down  the  great  hall,  "  whom  England  has  called,  and 
who  have  not  failed  to  answer  to  the  call,  I  repeat,  however  terri- 
ble may  be  that  emergency,  even  if  it  should  involve  the  certainty 
of  death — I  speak  thus  because  I  feel  I  am  addressing  brave  men, 
who  do  not  fear  to  die,  when  death  means  duty,  and  life  means  dis- 
honor— I  know  well  that  you  will  rise  to  it,  and,  falling  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  will  pass  as  heroes  should  on  to  the  land  of  shades — on 
to  that  Valhalla  of  which  no  true  heart  should  fear  to  set  foot  upon 
the  threshold." 
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Ernest  sat  down  amid  ringing  cheers.  Nor  did  these  noble 
■words,  coming  as  they  did  straight  from  the  loyal  heart  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  fail  of  their  effect.  On  the  contrary,  when,  a  fort- 
night hiter,  Alston's  Horse  formed  that  fatal  ring  on  Isandhlwana's 
bloody  lield,  they  Hashed  through  the  brain  of  more  than  one  de- 
spairing man,  so  that  he  set  his  teeth  and  died  the  harder  for  them. 

"  Bravo, my  young  viking!"  said  Mr.  Alston  to  Ernest,  while  the 
roof  was  still  echoing  to  the  cheers  evoked  by  his  speech,  "  the 
old  Borsekir  spirit  is  cropping  up,  eh  ?"  He  knew  that  Ernest's 
mothei's  family,  like  so  many  of  the-old  Eastern  county  stocks,  were 
of  Danish  extraction. 

It  was  a  great  night  for  Ernest. 

Two  days  later  Alston's  Horse,  sixty-four  strong,  marched  out  of 
Pretoria  with  a  miUtary  band  playing  before.  Alas!  they  never 
marched  back  again. 

At  the  neck  of  the  port  or  pass  the  band  and  the  crowd  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  them  halted,  and,  having 
given  them  three  cheers,  turned  and  left  them.  Ernest,  too,  turned 
and  gazed  at  the  pretty  town,  with  its  white  houses  and  rose-hedges 
red  with  bloom,  nestling  on  the  plain  beneath,  and  wondered  if  he 
would  ever  see  it  again.     He  never  did. 

The  troop  was  then  ordered  to  march  at  ease  in  half-sections, 
and  Ernest  rode  up  to  the  aide  of  Alston ;  on  his  other  side  was  the 
boy  Roger,  now  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  acted  as  Alston's 
aide-de-camp,  and  was  in  high  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  the  coming 
campaign.  Presently  Alston  sent  his  sou  back  to  the  other  end  of 
the  line  on  some  errand. 

Ernest  watched  him  as  he  galloped  oif,  and  a  thought  struck 
him. 

"  Alston,"  he  said, "  do  you  think  that  it  is  wise  to  bring  that  boy 
into  this  business?" 

His  friend  slued  himself  round  sharply  in  the  saddle. 

'*  Why  not  ?"  he  asked,  in  his  deliberate  way. 

"  Well,  you  know  there  is  a  risk." 

"And  why  should  not  the  boy  run  risks  as  well  as  the  rest  of  usf 
Look  here,  Ernest,  wheu  I  first  met  you  there  in  France  I  was  going 
to  see  the  place  where  my  wife  was  brought  up.  Do  you  know 
how  she  diedf" 

**  I  have  heard  she  died  a  violent  death ;  I  do  not  know  how." 

''Then  I  will  tell  you,  though  it  costs  me  something  to  speak 
of  it.  She  died  by  a  Zulu  assegai,  a  week  after  the  boy  was  born. 
She  saved  his  life  by  hiding  him  under  a  heap  of  straw.  Don't 
ask  me  particulars,  I  can't  bear  to  talk  of  it.  Perhaps  now  you 
understand  why  I  am  commanding  a  corps  enrolled  to  serve  against 
the  Zulus.     Perhaps,  too,  you  will  understand  why  the  lad  is  with 
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me.     We  go  to  avenge  my  wife  and  his  mother,  or  to  fall  in  the 
attempt.     I  have  waited  long  for  the  opportunity  ;  it  has  come." 
Ernest  relapsed  into  silence,  and  presently  fell  back  to  his  troop. 

On  the  20th  of  January  Alston's  Horse,  having  moved  down  by 
easy  marches  from  Pretoria,  camped  at  Rorke's  Drift,  on  the  Buf- 
falo River,  not  far  from  a  store  and  a  thatched  building  used  as  a 
hospital,  which  were  destined  to  become  historical.  Here  orders 
reached  them  to  march  on  the  following  day  and  join  No.  3  col- 
umn, with  which  was  Lord  Chelmsford  himself,  and  which  was 
camped  about  nine  miles  from  the  Buffalo  River,  at  a  spot  called 
Isandhlwana,  or  the  "  Place  of  the  Little  Hand."  Next  day,  the 
2l8t  of  January,  the  corps  moved  on  accordingly,  and  following  the 
wagon-track  that  runs  past  the  Inhlazatye  Mountain,  by  mid-day 
came  up  to  the  camp,  where  about  twenty-five  hundred  men  of  all 
arms  were  assembled  under  the  immediate  command  of  Colonel 
Glynn.  Their  camp,  which  was  about  eight  hundred  yards  square, 
was  pitched  facing  a  wide  plain,  with  its  back  towards  a  precipi- 
tous, slab-sided  hill,  of  the  curious  formation  sometimes  to  be  seen 
in  South  Africa.     This  was  Isandhlwana. 

"Hullo!"  said  Alston,  as,  on  reaching  the  summit  of  the  neck 
over  which  the  wagon-road  runs,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  camp, 
"  they  are  not  intrenched.  By  Jove,"  he  added,  after  scanning  the 
camp  carefully, "  they  haven't  even  got  a  wagon-laager!"  and  he 
whistled  expressively. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Ernest.  Mr.  Alston  so  rarely 
showed  surprised  that  he  knew  there  must  be  something  very 
wrong. 

"I  mean,  Ernest,  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  camp  from 
being  destroyed,  and  every  soul  in  it,  by  a  couple  of  Zulu  regi- 
ments, if  they  choose  to  make  a  night  attack.  How  are  they  to  be 
kept  out,  I  should  like  to  know,  in  the  dark,  when  you  can't  see  to 
shoot  them,  unless  there  is  some  barrier  ?  These  officers,  fresh  from 
home,  don't  know  what  a  Zulu  charge  is,  that  is  very  clear.  I  only 
hope  they  won't  have  occasion  to  find  out.  Look  there,"  and  he 
pointed  to  a  wagon  lumbering  along  before  them,  on  the  top  of 
which,  among  a  lot  of  other  miscellaneous  articles,  lay  a  bundle  of 
cricketing  bats  and  wickets,  "thej'^  think  that  they  are  going  on  a 
picnic.  What  is  the  use,  too,  I  should  like  to  know,  of  sending  four 
feeble  columns  sprawling  over  Zululand,  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
crushed  in  detail  by  a  foe  that  can  move  from  point  to  point  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  miles  a  day,  and  which  can  at  any  moment  slip  past 
them  and  turn  Natal  into  a  howling  wilderness  ?  There,  it  is  no  use 
grumbling ;  I  only  hope  I  may  be  wrong.  Get  back  to  your  troop, 
Ernest,  and  let  us  come  into  camp  smartly.     Form  fours — trot!" 
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On  arrival  in  the  carap,  Mr.  Alston  learned,  on  reporting  himself 
to  tho  orHcer  commanding,  that  two  strong  parties  of  mounted  men 
under  the  command  of  Major  Dartnell  were  out  on  a  reconnaissance 
towards  the  Inhlazatye  Mountain,  in  which  direction  the  Zulus 
were  supposed  to  be  in  force.  The  orders  he  received  were  to  rest 
his  horses,  as  he  might  be  required  to  join  the  mounted  force  with 
Major  Dartnell  on  the  morrow. 

That  night,  as  Alston  and  Ernest  stood  together  at  the  door  of 
their  tent  smoking  a  pipe  before  turning  in,  they  had  some  conver- 
sation. It  was  a  beautiful  night,  and  the  stars  shone  brightly. 
EriHist  looked  at  them,  and  thought  on  how  many  of  man's  wars 
those  stars  had  looked. 

"  Star-gazing  ?"  asked  Mr.  Alston. 

"I  was  contemplating  our  future  homes,"  said  Ernest,  laughing. 

"  Ah,  you  believe  that,  do  you  ?  think  you  are  immortal  and  that 
sort  of  thing  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  believe  that  we  shall  live  many  lives,  and  that  some  of 
them  will  be  there,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  stars.     "  Don't  you  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  think  it  rather  presumptuous.  Why  should 
you  suppose  tliat  for  you  is  reserved  a  bright  destiny  among  the 
stars  more  than  for  these?"  and  he  put  out  his  hand  and  clasped 
several  of  a  swarm  of  flying-ants  which  was  passing  at  the  time. 
"Just  think  how  small  must  be  the  difference  between  these  ants 
and  us  iu  the  eyes  of  a  Power  who  can  produce  both.  The  same 
breath  of  life  animates  both.  These  have  their  homes,  their  gov- 
erinuent,  their  colonies,  their  drones  and  workers.  They  enslave 
and  annex,  lay  up  riches,  and,  to  bring  the  argument  to  an  appro- 
priate conclusion,  make  peace  and  war.  What,  then,  is  the  differ- 
ence ?  Wo  are  bigger,  walk  on  two  legs,  have  a  larger  capacity 
for  suffering,  and — wo  believe,  a  soul.  Is  it  so  great  that  we  should 
suppose  that  for  us  is  reserved  a  heaven,  or  all  the  glorious  worlds 
which  people  space,  for  these,  annihilation  ?  Perhaps  we  are  at 
the  top  of  the  tree  of  development,  and  for  them  may  be  the  future, 
for  us  the  annihilation.  Who  knows  ?  There,  fly  away,  and  make 
the  most  of  the  present,  for  nothing  else  is  certain." 

"  You  overlook  religion  entirely." 

"Religion?  Which  religion?  There  are  so  many.  Our  Chris- 
tian God,  Buddlia,  Mohammed,  Brahma,  all  number  their  countless 
millions  of  worshippers.  Each  promises  a  different  thing,  each  com- 
mands the  equally  intense  belief  of  his  worshippers,  for  with  them 
all  blind  faith  is  a  condition  precedent;  and  each  appears  to  satis- 
fy their  spiritual  aspirations.  Can  all  of  these  be  true  religions? 
Each  holds  the  otlier  false  and  outside  the  pale ;  each  tries  to  con- 
vert the  other,  and  fails.  There  are  many  lesser  ones  of  which  the 
same  thing  may  be  said." 
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"  But  the  same  spirit  underlies  them  all." 

"Perhaps.  There  is  much  that  is  noble  in  all  religions,  but  there 
is  also  much  that  is  terrible.  To  the  actual  horrors  and  wearing 
anxieties  of  physical  existence,  religion  bids  us  add  on  the  vaguer 
horrors  of  a  spiritual  existence,  which  are  to  be  absolutely  endless. 
The  average  Christian  would  be  uncomfortable  if  you  deprived  him 
of  his  hell  and  his  personal  devil.  For  myself,  I  decline  to  believe 
in  such  things.  If  there  is  a  hell  it  is  this  world ;  this  world  is 
the  place  of  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  the  only  real 
devil  is  the  devil  of  man's  evil  passions." 

"  It  is  possible  to  be  religious  and  be  a  good  man  without  believ- 
ing in  hell,"  said  Ernest. 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,  otherwise  my  chance  is  a  poor  one.  Besides,  I 
do  not  deny  the  Almighty  Power.  I  only  deny  the  cruelty  that  m 
attributed  to  Him.  It  may  be  that  from  the  accumulated  mass  of 
the  wrong  and  bloodshed  and  agony  of  this  hard  world  that  Power 
is  building  up  some  high  purpose.  Out  of  the  bodies  of  millions 
of  living  creatures  Nature  worked  out  her  purpose  and  made  the 
rocks,  but  the  process  must  have  been  unpleasant  to  the  living 
creatures  by  whose  humble  means  the  great  strata  were  reared  up. 
They  lived,  to  die  in  billions,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  years  after- 
wards there  might  be  a  rock.  It  may  be  so  with  us.  Our  tears 
and  blood  and  agony  may  produce  some  solid  end  that  now  we 
cannot  guess ;  their  volume,  which  cannot  be  wasted,  for  nothing 
is  wasted,  may  be  building  up  one  of  the  rocks  of  God's  far-off  pur- 
pose. But  that  we  should  be  tortured  here  for  a  time  in  order  that 
we  may  be  indefinitely  tortured  there"  and  he  pointed  to  the  stars, 
"  that  I  will  never  believe.  Look  at  the  mist  rising  from  that  hol- 
low ;  so  does  the  reek  of  the  world's  misery  rise  as  an  offering  to 
the  world's  gods.  The  mist  will  cease  to  rise,  and  fall  again  in 
rain,  and  bring  a  blessing;  but  the  incense  of  human  suffering 
rises  night  and  day  for  so  long  as  the  earth  shall  endure,  nor  does 
it  fall  again  in  dews  of  mercy.  And  yet  Christians,  who  declare 
that  God  is  love,  declare,  too,  that  for  the  vast  majority  of  their 
fellow-creatures  this  process  is  to  continue  from  millenium  to  mil- 
lennium." 

"  It  depends  on  our  life,  they  say." 

"  Look  here,  Ernest,  a  man  can  do  no  more  than  he  can.  When 
I  got  to  the  age  of  discretion,  which  I  put  at  eight-and-twenty — 
you  have  hardly  reached  it  yet,  my  boy,  you  are  nothing  but  a 
babe — I  made  three  resolutions:  always  to  try  and  do  my  duty, 
never  to  turn  my  back  on  a  poor  man  or  a  friend  in  trouble,  and,  if 
possible,  not  to  make  love  to  my  neighbor's  wife.  Those  resolutions 
I  have  often  broken  more  or  less  either  in  the  spirit  or  the  letter, 
but  in  the  main  I  have  stuck  to  them,  and  I  can  put  my  hand  upon 
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my  heart  to-ni<;ljt  and  .say,  'I  have  done  ray  best!'  And  so  I  fso 
my  i)atli,  turuiii;;  neither  to  the  riglit  nor  to  the  left,  and  when 
Fate  iinda  me,  1  shall  meet  him  fearing  notliing,  for  I  know  ho  has 
wreaked  his  worst  u])on  me,  and  can  only  at  the  utmost  bring  mo 
eternal  sleej) ;  and  hoping  nothing,  because  my  experience  hero 
has  not  b(!en  such  as  to  justify  the  ho))e  of  any  hai)])iness  for  man, 
and  my  vanity  is  not  suflicientiy  strong  to  allow  me  to  believe  iu 
the  intervention  of  a  superior  power  to  save  so  miserable  a  creature 
from  the  common  lot  of  life.  Good-night." 
On  the  following  day  his  fate  found  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ISANDHLWANA. 

Midnight  came,  and  the  camp  was  sunk  in  sleep.  Up  to  the 
sky,  whither  it  was  decreed  their  spirits  should  pass  before  the 
dark  closed  in  again  and  hid  their  mangled  corpses,  floated  the 
faint  breath  of  some  fourteen  hundred  men.  There  they  lay,  sleep- 
ing the  healthy  sleep  of  vigorous  manhood,  their  brains  busy  with 
the  fjintastic  madness  of  a  hundred  dreams,  and  little  recking  of 
the  inevitable  morrow.  There,  in  his  sleep,  the  white  man  saw 
his  native  village,  with  its  tall,  wind-swayed  elms,  and  the  gray 
old  church  that  for  centuries  had  watched  the  last  slumber  of  his 
race  ;  the  Kafir,  the  sunny  slope  of  fair  Natal,  with  the  bright  light 
dancing  on  his  cattle's  horns,  and  the  green  of  the  gardens  where 
for  his  well-being  his  wives  and  children  toiled.  To  some  that 
night  came  dreams  of  high  ambition,  of  brave  adventure,  crowned 
with  the  perfect  triumph  we  never  reach  ;  to  some,  visions  of  be- 
loved faces  long  since  passed  away  ;  to  some,  the  reflected  light 
of  a  far-ofi^  home,  and  echoes  of  the  happy  laughter  of  little  chil- 
dren. And  so  their  lamps  wavered  hither  and  thither  in  the 
spiritual  breath  of  sleep,  flickering  wildly,  ere  they  went  out  for- 
ever. 

The  night-wind  swept  in  sad  gusts  across  Isandhlwana's  plain, 
tossing  the  green  grass  which  to-morrow  would  be  red.  It  moaned 
against  Inhlazatye's  Mountain  and  died  ui)on  Ui)ind(),  fanning  the 
dark  faces  of  a  host  of  warriors  who  rested  there  upon  their  spears, 
sharpened  for  the  coming  slaughter.  And  as  it  breathed  upon 
them  they  turned,  those  brave  soldiers  of  U'Cetywayo — *'  born  to 
be  killed,"  as  their  saying  runs,  at  Cetywayo's  bidding — and,  grasp- 
ing their  assegais,  raised  themselves  to  listen.  It  was  nothing, 
death  was  not  yet ;  death  for  the  morrow,  sleep  for  the  night. 
Haggard — J  Vol.  22 
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A  little  after  one  o'clock  on  the  morniug  of  the  22(1  of  January, 
Ernest  was  roused  by  tbe  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  and  the  harsh 
challenge  of  the  sentries.  "Despatch  from  Major  Dartnell,"  was 
the  answer,  and  the  messenger  passed  on.  Half  an  hour  more  and 
the  reveille  was  sounded,  and  the  camp  hummed  in  the  darkness 
like  a  hive  of  bees  making  ready  for  the  dawn. 

Soon  it  was  known  that  the  general  and  Colonel  Glynn  were 
about  to  move  out  to  the  support  of  Major  Dartnell,  who  reported 
a  large  force  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  him,  with  six  companies  of 
the  second  battalion  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Kegiment,  four  guns,  and 
the  mounted  infantry. 

At  dawn  they  left. 

At  eight  o'clock  a  report  arrived  from  a  picket,  stationed  about 
a  mile  away  on  a  hill  to  the  north  of  the  camp,  that  a  body  of  Zulus 
was  approaching  from  the  north-east. 

At  uiue  o'clock  the  enemy  showed  over  the  crest  of  the  hills  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  disappeared. 

At  ten  o'clock  Colonel  Durnford  arrived  from  Rorke's  Drift  with 
a  rocket  battery  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  mounted  native  soldiers, 
and  took  over  the  command  of  the  camp  from  Colonel  Pulleine.  As 
he  came  up  he  stopped  for  a  minute  to  speak  to  Alston,  whom  he 
knew,  and  Ernest  noticed  him.  He  was  a  handsome,  soldier-like 
man,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  a  long,  fair  mustache,  and  restless, 
anxious  expression  of  face. 

At  ten-thirty  Colonel  Durnford's  force,  divided  into  two  portions, 
was,  with  the  rocket  battery,  pushed  some  miles  forward  to  ascer- 
tain the  enemy's  movements,  and  a  company  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
was  directed  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  hill  about  a  mile  to  the 
north  of  the  camp.  Meanwhile  the  enemy,  which  they  afterwards 
heard  consisted  of  the  Undi  Corps,  the  Nokenke  and  Umcitu  Regi- 
ments, and  the  Nkobamakosi  and  Imbouambi  Regiments,  in  all 
about  twenty  thousand  men,  were  resting  about  two  miles  from 
Isaudhlwana,  with  no  intention  of  attacking  that  day.  They  had 
not  yet  been  "  moutied"  (doctored),  and  the  condition  of  the  moon 
was  not  propitious. 

Unfortunately,  however,  Colonel  Durnford's  mounted  Basutus,  in 
pushing  forward,  came  upon  a  j)ortion  of  the  Umcitu  Regiment, 
and  fired  on  it,  whereupon  the  Umcitu  came  into  action,  driving 
Durnford's  Horse  before  them,  and  then  engaged  the  company  of 
the  Twenty-fourth,  which  had  been  stationed  on  the  hill  to  the 
north  of  the  camp,  and,  after  stubborn  resistance,  annihilating  it. 
It  was  followed  by  the  Nokenke,  Imbonambi,  and  Nkobamakosi 
Regiments,  who  executed  a  flanking  movement  and  threatened  the 
front  of  the  camp.  For  a  while  the  Undi  Corps,  which  formed  the 
chest  of  the  army,  held  its  ground.     Then  it  marched  off  to  the 
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right,  and  directed  its  course  to  the  north  of  Isaiidhhvana  Mountain, 
with  the  ohject  of  turning  the  position. 

Meanwhile  the  remaining  conii)aniefl  of  the  Twenty-fourth  were 
advanced  to  various  positions  in  front  of  the  camp,  and  engaged  tlio 
eueniy,  for  a  while  holding  him  in  check  ;  tlie  two  guns  under  Ma- 
jor Smith  shelling  the  Nokenke  Kegiment,  which  formed  its  left 
centre,  with  great  effect.  The  shells  could  be  seen  bursting  amid 
the  dense  masses  of  Zulus,  who  were  coming  on  slowly  and  in  per- 
fect silence,  making  large  gai)s  in  their  ranks,  which  instantly  closed 
up  over  the  dead. 

At  this  point  the  adv^ance  of  the  Undi  Regiment  to  the  Zulu 
right  and  the  English  left  was  reported,  and  Alston's  Horse  was  or- 
dered to  proceed,  and,  if  possible,  to  check  it.  Accordingly  they 
left,  and  riding  behind  the  company  of  the  Twcntj'-fourth  on  the 
hill  to  the  north  of  the  camp,  which  was  now  hotly  engaged  with 
the  Umcitu,  and  Durnford's  Basutus,  who,  fighting  splendidly,  were 
slowly  being  pushed  back,  made  for  the  north  side  of  the  Isandhl- 
wana.  As  soon  as  they  got  on  to  the  high  ground  they  caught 
sight  of  the  Undi,  who,  something  over  three  thousand  strong,  were 
running  swiftly,  in  a  formation  of  companies,  about  half  a  mile 
away  to  the  northward. 

"  By  Heaven  !  they  mean  to  turn  the  mountain  and  Seize  the 
wagon-load,"  said  Mr.  Alston.     "  Gallop!" 

The  troop  dashed  down  the  slope  towards  a  pass  in  a  stony  ridge, 
which  woukl  command  the  path  of  the  Undi,  as  they  did  so  break- 
ing through  and  killing  two  or  three  of  a  thin  line  of  Zulus,  tlnit 
formed  the  extrcnne  point  of  one  of  the  horus  or  nippers,  by  means 
of  whieii  the  enemy  intended  to  enclose  the  camp  and  crush  it. 

After  this  Alston's  Horse  saw  nothing  more  of  the  general  tight, 
but  it  may  be  as  well  to  briefly  relate  what  happened.  The  Zulus 
of  the  various  regiments  pushed  slowly  on  towards  the  camp,  not- 
withstanding their  heavy  losses.  Their  object  was  to  give  time  to 
theNiorns  or  nii>per8  to  close  round  it.  Meanwhile,  those  in  com- 
mand realized  too  late  the  extreme  seriousness  of  the  position,  and 
began  to  concentrate  the  various  companies.  Too  late !  The  en- 
emy saw  that  the  nippers  had  closed.  He  knew,  too,  that  the  Undi 
could  not  be  far  oft"  the  wagon-road,  the  only  way  of  retreat ;  and 
80,  abandoning  his  silence  and  his  slow  advance,  he  raised  the  Zulu 
war-shout,  and  charged  in  from  a  distance  of  from  six  to  eight  hun- 
dred yards. 

Up  to  this  time  the  English  loss  had  been  small,  for  the  shooting 
of  the  Zulus  was  vile.  The  Zulus,  on  the  contrary,  had,  especially 
during  the  last  half-hour  before  they  charged,  lost  heavily.  But 
now  the  tables  turned.  First  the  Natal  Contingent,  seeing  that 
they  were  surrounded,  bolted,  and  laid  open  the  right  and  rear  flank 
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of  the  troops.  In  poured  the  Zulus,  so  that  most  of  the  soldiers  had 
not  even  time  to  fix  bayonets.  In  another  minute  our  men  were 
being  assegaied  right  and  left,  and  the  retreat  on  the  camp  had  be- 
come a  fearful  rout.  But  even  then  there  was  nowhere  to  run  to. 
The  Undi  Corps  (which  afterwards  passed  on  and  attacked  the  post 
at  Korke's  Drift)  already  hekl  the  wagon-road,  and  the  only  practi- 
cal way  of  retreat  was  down  a  gully  to  the  south  of  the  road.  Into 
this  the  broken  fragments  of  the  force  plunged  wildly,  and  after 
them  and  mixed  up  with  them  went  their  Zulu  foes,  massacring 
every  living  thing  they  came  across. 

So  the  camp  was  cleared.  When,  a  couple  of  hours  afterwards, 
Commandant  Lonsdale,  of  Lonsdale's  Horse,  was  sent  back  by  Gen- 
eral Chelmsford  to  ascertain  what  the  firing  was  about,  he  could  see 
nothing  wrong.  The  tents  were  standing,  the  wagons  were  there; 
there  were  even  soldiers  moving  about.  It  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  it  was  the  soldiers'  coata  which  were  moving  on  the  backs  of 
Kafirs,  and  that  the  soldiers  themselves  would  never  move  again. 
So  he  rode  quickly  up  to  the  headquarter  tents,  out  of  which,  to  his 
surprise,  there  suddenly  stalked  a  huge  naked  Zulu,  smeared  all  over, 
with  blood,  and  waving  in  his  hand  a  bloody  assegai. 

Having  seen  enough,  he  then  rode  back  agaih  to  tell  the  general 
that  his  camp  was  taken. 

To  God's  good  providence,  and  Cetywayo's  clemency,  rather  than 
to  our  own  wisdom,  do  we  owe  it  that  all  the  outlying  homesteads 
in  Natal  were  not  laid  in  ashes,  and  men,  women,  and  children  put 
to  the  assegai. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  END   OF  ALSTON'S  HORSE. 

Alston's  Horse  soon  reached  the  bridge,  past  which  the  Undi 
were  commencing  to  run,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  and  the  order  was  given  to  dismount  and  line  it.  This 
they  did,  one  man  in  every  four  keeping  a  few  paces  back  to  hold 
the  horses  of  his  section.  Then  they  opened  fire,  and  next  second 
came  back  the  sound  of  the  thudding  of  the  bullets  on  the  shields 
and  bodies  of  the  Zulu  warriors. 

Ernest,  seated  up  high  on  his  great  black  horse,  "the  Devil,"  for 
the  officers  did  not  dismount,  could  see  how  terrible  was  the  eifect 
of  that  raking  fire,  delivered  as  it  was,  not  by  raw  English  boys, 
who  scarcely  know  one  end  of  a  rifle  from  the  other,  but  by  men, 
all  of  whom  could  shoot,  and  many  of  whom  were  crack  shots.  All 
along  the  line  of  the  Undi  companies  men  threw  up  their  arms  and 
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dropped  dead,  or  staggered  out  of  the  ranks  wounded.  But  the  main 
body  never  paused.  By-and-by  they  would  come  back  and  move 
the  wounded,  or  kill  them  if  they  were  not  likely  to  recover. 

Soon,  as  the  range  got  longer,  the  tire  began  to  bo  less  deadly, 
and  Ernest  conld  see  that  fewer  men  were  dropping. 

"  Ernest,"  said  Alston,  galloping  up  to  him, ''  I  am  going  to  charge 
them.  Look,  they  will  soon  cross  the  donga,  and  reach  the  slopes 
of  the  monntain,  and  we  sha'n't  be  able  to  follow  them  on  the  bro- 
ken ground." 

"Isn't  it  rather  risky?"  asked  Ernest,  somewhat  dismayed  at  the 
idea  of  launching  their  little  clumi)  of  mounted  men  at  the  moving 
mass  before  them. 

"Risky?  yes,  of  course  it  is,  but  my  orders  were  to  delay  the 
enemy  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  horses  are  fresh.  But,  my 
lad" — and  he  bent  towards  him  and  spoke  low — "it  doesn't  mnch 
matter  whether  we  are  killed  charging  or  running  awaj*.  I  am 
sure  that  the  camp  must  be  taken ;  there  is  no  hope.  Good-by, 
Ernest;  if  I  fall,  fight  the  corps  as  long  as  possible,  and  kill  as 
many  of  those  devils  as  you  can;  and  if  you  survive,  remember  to 
make  otf  well  to  the  left.  The  regiments  will  have  passed  by  then. 
God  bless  you,  my  boy !  Now  order  the  bugler  to  sound  the  '  cease 
fire,'  and  let  the  men  mount." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

They  were  the  last  words  Alston  ever  spoke  to  him,  and  Ernest 
often  remembered,  with  affectionate  admiration,  that  even  at  that 
moment  he  thought  more  of  his  friend's  safety  than  he  did  of  his 
own.  As  to  their  tenor,  Ernest  had  already  suspected  the  truth, 
though,  luckily,  the  suspicion  had  not  as  yet  impregnated  the 
corps.  Mazookn,  too,  who  as  usual  was  with  him,  mounted  on  a 
Basntu  pony,  had  just  informed  him  that,  in  his  (Mazooku's)  opinion, 
they  were  all  as  good  as  ripped  up  (alluding  to  the  Zulu  habit  of 
cutting  a  dead  enemy  open),  and  adding  a  consolatory  remark  to 
the  effect  that  nnin  can  die  but  once,  and  "  good  job  too." 

But,  strangely  enongh,  he  did  not  feel  afraid;  indeed,  he  never 
felt  quieter  in  his  life  than  he  did  in  that  hour  of  near  death.  A 
wild  expectancy  thrilled  his  nerves,  and  looked  out  of  his  eyes. 
"What  would  it  be  like?"  he  wondered.  And  in  another  minute 
all  snch  thoughts  were  gone,  for  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  troop, 
ready  for  the  order. 

Alston, followed  by  the  boy  Roger,  galloped  swiftly  round,  seeing 
that  the  formation  was  right,  and  then  gave  the  word  to  unsheatli 
the  short  swords  with  which  he  had  insisted  upon  the  corps  being 
armed.  Meanwhile  the  Undi  were  drawing  on  to  a  flat  plain,  four 
hundred  yards  or  more  broad,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  a  very 
suitable  spot  for  a  cavalry  mauoouvre. 
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"  Now,  men  of  Alston's  Horse,  there  is  the  enemy  before  you.  Let 
me  see  how  you  can  go  through  them.     Charge!" 

^'  Charge !"  re-echoed  Ernest. 

*'  Charge  !"  roared  Sergeant-major  Jones,  brandishing  his  sword. 

Down  the  slope  they  go,  slowly  at  first ;  now  they  are  on  the 
plain,  and  the  pace  quickens  to  a  hand-gallop. 

Ernest  feels  his  great  horse  gather  himself  together  and  spring 
along  beneath  him;  he  hears  the  hum  of  astonishment  rising  from 
the  dense  black  mass  before  them  as  it  halts  to  receive  the  attack ; 
he  glances  round,  and  sees  the  set  faces  and  determined  look  upon 
the  features  of  his  men,  and  his  blood  boils  up  with  wild  exhila- 
ration, and  for  a  while  he  tastes  the  fierce  joy  of  war. 

Quicker  still  grows  the  pace;  now  he  can  see  the  white  round 
the  dark  eyeballs  of  the  Zulus. 

"  Crash  P'  they  are  among  them,  trampling  them  down,  hewing 
them  down,  thrusting,  slashing,  stabbing,  and  being  stabbed.  The 
air  is  alive  with  assegais,  and  echoes  with  the  savage  Zulu  war-cries 
and  with  the  shouts  of  the  gallant  troopers,  fighting  now  as  troopers 
have  not  often  fought  before.  Presently,  as  in  a  dream,  Ernest  sees 
a  huge  Zulu  seize  Alston's  horse  by  the  bridle,  jerk  it  on  to  its 
haunches,  and  raise  his  assegai.  Then  the  boy  Roger,  who  is  by 
his  father's  side,  makes  a  point  with  his  sword  and  runs  the  Zulu 
through.  He  falls,  but  next  moment  the  lad  is  attacked  by  more,  is 
assegaied,  and  falls  fightiug  bravely.  Then  Alston  pulls  up,  and, 
turning,  shoots  at  the  men  who  have  killed  his  son.  Two  fall,  an- 
other runs  up,  and  with  a  shout  drives  a  great  spear  right  through 
Alston,  so  that  it  stands  out  a  hand-breadth  behind  his  back.  On 
to  the  body  of  his  son  he,  too,  falls  and  dies.  Next  second  the  Zulu's 
head  is  cleft  in  twain  down  to  the  chin.  That  was  Jeremy's 
stroke. 

All  this  time  they  are  travelling  on,  leaving  a  broad  red  lane 
of  dead  and  dying  in  their  track.  Presently  it  was  done ;  they 
had  passed  right  through  the  Impi ;  but  out  of  sixty  -  four  men 
they  had  lost  their  captain  and  twenty  troopers.  As  they  emerged 
Ernest  noticed  that  his  sword  was  dripping  blood,  and  his  sword- 
hand  stained  red.  Yet  he  could  not  at  the  moment  remember 
having  killed  anybody. 

But  Alston  was  dead,  and  he  was  now  in  command  of  what  re- 
mained of  the  corps.  They  were  in  no  condition  to  charge  again, 
for  many  horses  and  some  men  were  wounded.  So  he  led  them 
round  the  rear  of  the  Impi,  which,  detaching  a  company  of  about 
three  hundred  men  to  deal  with  the  remnants  of  the  troop,  went  ou 
its  way  with  lessened  numbers,  and  filled  with  admiration  at  the 
exhibition  of  a  courage  in  no  way  inferior  to  their  own. 

This  company,  runninjsc  swiftl}^,  took  possession   of  the   ridge, 
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down  which  the  troop  had  charged,  and  by  which  alone  it  would 
1)0  i»()S.sil)hi  for  Erucst  to  retreat,  and,  taking  shelter  behind  stones, 
began  to  poor  in  an  inaccnrate  bnt  galling  lire  on  the  little  party 
of  whites.  Ernest  charged  up  through  them,  h)sing  two  more  meu 
and  several  horses  in  the  process ;  but  what  was  his  horror,  on 
reaching  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  to  see  about  a  thousand  Zulus, 
drawn  up,  api)an'ntly  in  reserve,  in  tlie  neck  of  th(;  ])ass  leading  to 
the  plain  beyond!  To  escape  through  them  would  be  almost  im- 
possible, for  he  was  crip[)Ied  with  wounded  and  dismounted  meu, 
and  the  pace  of  a  force  is  the  pace  of  the  slowest.  Their  position 
was  desperate,  and,  looking  round  at  his  meu,  he  could  see  that 
they  thought  so  too. 

His  resolution  was  soon  taken.  A  few  paces  from  where  he  bad 
for  a  moment  halted  the  remainder  of  the  corps,  was  a  little  emi- 
nence, something  like  an  early  Saxon  tumulus.  To  this  he  rode, 
and,  dismounting,  turned  his  horse  loose,  ordering  his  men  to  do 
the  same.  So  good  was  the  discipline,  and  so  great  his  control 
over  thcuj,  that  there  were  no  wild  rushes  to  escape:  they  obeyed, 
realizing  their  desperate  case,  and  formed  a  ring  round  the  rise. 

''Now,  men  of  Alston's  Horse,"  said  Ernest,  "we  have  done  our 
best,  let  us  die  our  hardest." 

The  men  set  up  a  cheer,  and  next  minute  the  Zulus,  creeping  up 
under  shelter  of  the  rocks  which  were  strewed  around,  attacked 
them  with  fury. 

In  live  minutes,  in  spite  of  the  withering  fire  which  they  poured 
in  upon  the  surrounding  Zulus,  six  more  of  the  little  baud  were 
dead.  Four  were  shot,  two  were  killed  in  a  rush  made  by  about  a 
dozen  men,  who,  reckless  of  their  own  lives,  determined  to  break 
through  the  white  man's  ring.  They  perished  in  the  attempt,  but 
not  before  they  had  stabbed  two  of  Alston's  Horse,  The  re- 
mainder, but  little  more  than  thirty  men,  retired  a  few  paces 
farther  up  the  little  rise  so  as  to  contract  their  circle,  and  kept  up 
a  ceaseless  lire  upon  the  enemy.  The  Zulus,  thanks  to  the  accurate 
shooting  of  the  white  uien,  had  by  this  time  lost  more  than  fifty 
of  their  number,  and,  annoyed  at  being  put  to  such  loss  by  a  foe 
numerically  so  insigniticant,  they  determined  to  end  the  matter 
Avitli  a  rush.  Ernest  saw  their  leader,  a  great,  almost  naked  fel- 
low, with  a  small  shield  and  a  necklace  of  lion's  claws,  walking, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  pitiless  ritle-tire,  from  group  to  group,  and 
exhorting  them.  Taking  up  a  ritle  which  had  Just  fallen  from  the 
liand  of  a  dead  trooper  —  for  up  to  the  present  Ernest  had  not 
joined  in  the  firing — he  took  a  fine  sight  at  about  eighty  yards  at 
the  Zulu  chief's  broad  chest,  and  pulled.  The  shot  was  a  good 
one;  the  great  fellow  sprang  into  the  air  and  dropped.  Instantly 
another  commander  took  his  place,  and  the  final  advance  began. 
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But  the  Zulus  bad  to  come  up  -  hill,  with  but  little  cover,  and 
scores  were  mown  down  by  the  scorching  and  continuous  fire 
from  the  breech-loaders.  Twice  when  within  twenty  yards  were 
they  driven  back,  twice  did  they  come  on  again.  Now  they  were 
but  twelve  paces  or  so  awaj'^,  and  a  murderous  fire  was  kept  up 
upon  them.  For  a  moment  they  wavered,  then  pushed  forward 
up  the  slope. 

"  Close  up  !"  shouted  Ernest,  "  and  use  your  swords  and  pistols." 
His  voice  was  heard  above  the  din ;  some  of  the  men  dropped  the 
now  useless  rifles,  and  the  revolvers  began  to  crack. 

Then  the  Zulus  closed  in  upon  the  doomed  baud,  with  a  shout 
of  "Bulala  Umluugo!"  (kill  the  white  man). 

Out  rang  the  pistol-shots,  and  fire  flew  from  the  clash  of  swords 
and  assegais,  and  still  the  little  band,  momentarily  giowing  fewer, 
fought  on  with  laboring  breath.  Never  did  hope-forsaken  men 
make  a  more  gallant  stand.  Still  they  fought,  and  still  they  fell, 
one  by  one,  and  as  they  fell  were  stabbed  to  death ;  but  scarcely 
one  of  them  was  there  whose  death- wound  was  in  his  back. 

At  last  the  remaining  Zulus  drew  back;  they  thought  that  it 
was  done. 

But  no ;  three  men  yet  stood  together  upon  the  very  summit  of 
the  mound,  holding  six  foes  at  bay.  The  Zulu  captain  laughed 
aloud  when  he  saw  it,  and  gave  a  rapid  order.  Thereupon  the  re- 
maining Zulus  formed  up,  and,  stabbing  the  wounded  as  they  went, 
departed  swiftly  over  the  dead  after  the  main  body  of  the  corps 
which  had  now  vanished  round  the  mountain. 

They  left  the  six  to  finish  the  three. 

Three  hundred  had  come  to  attack  Alston's  Horse;  not  more  than 
one  hundred  departed  from  that  attack.  The  overpowered  white 
men  had  rendered  a  good  account  of  their  foes. 

The  three  left  alive  on  the  summit  of  the  little  hill  were,  as  Fate 
would  have  it,  Ernest,  Jeremy,  and  the  ex-sailor,  who  had  com- 
plained of  the  "sargustic"  companion,  who  as  it  happened  had  just 
died  by  his  side. 

Their  revolvers  were  empty;  Ernest's  sword  had  broken  off  short 
in  the  body  of  a  Zulu ;  Jeremy  still  had  his  sword,  and  the  sailor  a 
clubbed  carbine. 

Presently  one  of  the  six  Zulus  dodged  in  under  the  carbine  and 
ran  the  sailor  through.  Glancing  round,  Ernest  saw  his  face  turn 
gray.     The  honest  fellow  died  as  he  had  lived,  swearing  hard. 

"  Ah,  you black  mate,"  he  sang  out, "  take  that,  and  be  d — d 

to  you!"  The  clubbed  rifle  came  down  upon  the  Zulu's  skull  and 
cracked  it  to  bits,  and  both  fell  dead  together. 

Now  there  were  five  Zulus  left,  and  only  Ernest  and  Jeremy  to 
meet  them.     But  stay ;  suddenly  from  under  a  corpse  uprises  an- 
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other  foe.  No,  it  is  not  a  foe,  it  is  Mazookn,  who  ha«  been  sham- 
iijin<;  (lead,  bnt  buddenly  and  most  opportunely  shows  himself  to  be 
very  much  alive.  Advancing  from  l)ohind  he  stabs  one  of  the  at- 
tacking party,  and  kills  liim.  That  leaves  four.  Then  he  engages 
another,  and  after  a  long  struggle  kills  him  too,  which  leaves  three. 
And  still  the  two  white  men  stand  back  to  back,  with  lluHhingeyea 
and  gasping  breath,  and  hold  their  own.  Sojiked  with  blood,  des- 
])('rate,  and  expecting  death,  they  were  yet  a  gallant  sight  to  see. 
Two  of  the  remaining  Zulus  rush  at  the  giant  Jeremy,  one  at  Er- 
nest. Ernest,  having  no  effective  weapon  left,  dodges  the  assegai- 
thrust,  and  then  closes  with  his  antagonist,  and  they  roll,  over  and 
over,  down  the  hill  together,  struggling  for  the  assegai  the  Zulu 
holds.  It  snaps  in  two,  but  the  blade  and  about  eight  inches  of 
shaft  remain  with  Ernest.  He  drives  it  through  his  enemy's  throat, 
and  he  dies.  Then  he  struggles  up  to  see  the  closing  scene  of  the 
drama,  but  not  in  time  to  help  in  it.  Mazookn  has  wounded  his 
man  badly,  and  is  following  to  kill  him.  And  Jeremy  f  He  has 
struck  at  one  of  the  Kafirs  with  his  sword.  The  blow  is  received 
on  the  edge  of  the  cowhide  shield,  and  sinks  half-way  through  it, 
so  that  the  hide  holds  the  steel  fast.  With  a  sharp  twist  of  the 
shield  the  weapon  is  jerked  out  of  his  hand,  and  he  is  left  defence- 
less, with  nothing  to  trust  to  except  his  native  strength.  Surely 
he  is  lost!  But  no — with  a  sudden  rush  he  seizes  both  Zulus  by 
the  throat,  one  in  each  hand,  and,  strong  men  as  they  are,  swings 
them  wide  apart.  Then  with  a  tremendous  effort  he  jerks  their 
heads  together  with  such  awful  force  that  they  fall  senseless,  and 
Mazookn  comes  up  and  spears  them. 

Thus  was  the  fight  ended. 

Eruesf  and  Jeremy  sank  upon  the  bloody  grass,  gasping  for  breath 
The  firing  from  the  direction  of  the  camp  had  now  died  away,  and, 
after  the  tumult,  the  shouts,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  dying,  the  silence 
seemed  deep.     It  was  the  silence  of  the  dead. 

There  they  lay,  white  man  and  Zulu,  side  by  side  in  the  peace- 
able sunlight ;  and  in  a  vague,  bewildered  way  Ernest  noticed  that 
the  faces,  which  a  few  minutes  before  had  looked  so  grim,  were 
mostly  smiling  now.  They  had  passed  through  the  ivory  gates  ana 
reached  the  land  of  smiles.  How  still  they  all  were!  A  little 
black  and  white  bird,  such  as  lly  from  ant-hill  to  ant-hill,  came 
and  settled  upon  the  forehead  of  a  yining  fellow  scarcely  more  than 
a  boy,  and  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  who  lay  quiet  across  two 
Zulus.  The  bird  knew  why  he  was  so  still.  Ernest  had  liked  the 
boy,  and  knew  his  mother,  and  began  to  wonder  as  he  lay  ))anting 
on  the  grass  what  she  would  feel  when  she  heard  of  her  son's  fate. 
But  just  then  Mazooku's  voice  broke  the  silence.     He  had   been 
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stauding  staring  at  the  body  of  one  of  the  men  he  had  killed,  and 
was  now  apostrophizing  it  in  Zulu. 

"Ah,  my  brother,"  he  said,  "  son  of  my  own  father,  with  whom  I 
used  to  play  when  I  was  little,  I  always  told  you  that  you  were  a 
perfect  fool  with  an  assegai,  but  I  little  thought  that  I  should  ever 
have  such  an  opportunity  of  proving  it  to  you.  Well,  it  can't  be 
helped  ;  duty  is  duty,  and  family  ties  must  give  way  to  it.  Sleep 
well,  my  brother;  it  was  painful  to  have  to  kill  you — very." 

Ernest  lifted  himself  from  the  ground,  and  laughed  the  hysterical 
laugh  of  shattered  nerves,  at  this  naive  and  tlioroughly  Zuhi  mor- 
aliziug.  Just  then  Jeremy  rose  and  came  up  to  him.  He  was  a 
fearful  sight  to  see — his  hands,  his  face,  his  clothes,  were  all  red ; 
and  he  was  bleeding  from  a  cut  on  the  face,  and  another  on  the 
hand. 

"  Come,  Ernest,"  he  said,  in  a  hollow  voice, "  we  must  clear  out 
of  this." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Ernest. 

On  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  several  of  the  horses  were 
quietly  cropping  the  grass,  till  such  time  as  the  superior  animal, 
man,  had  settled  his  differences.  Among  them  was  Ernest's  black 
stallion,  "The  Devil!"  which  had  been  wounded,  though  slightly, 
on  the  flank.  They  walked  towards  the  horses,  stopping  on  their 
way  to  arm  themselves  from  the  weapons  which  lay  about.  As  they 
passed  the  body  of  the  man  Ernest  had  killed  in  his  last  struggle 
for  life,  he  stopped  and  drew  the  broken  assegai  from  his  throat. 
"A  memento,"  said  he.  The  horses  were  caught  without  difficulty, 
and  "The  Devil"  and  the  two  next  best  animals  selected.  Then 
they  mounted,  and  rode  towards  the  top  of  the  ridge  over  which  Er- 
nest had  seen  the  body  of  the  Zulus  lying  in  reserve.  When  they 
were  near  it  Mazooku  got  down  and  crept  to  the  crest  on  his  stom- 
ach. Presently,  to  their  great  relief,  he  signalled  to  them  to  ad- 
vance ;  the  Zulus  had  moved  on,  and  the  valley  was  deserted.  And 
so  the  three  passed  back  over  the  neck,  that  an  hour  and  a  half  be- 
fore they  had  crossed  with  sixtj'^-oue  companions,  who  were  now  all 
dead. 

"  I  think  we  have  charmed  lives,"  said  Jeremy,  presently. 

"All  gone  except  us  two.     It  can't  be  chance." 

"  It  is  fate,"  said  Ernest,  briefly. 

From  the  top  of  the  neck  they  got  a  view  of  the  camp,  which  now 
looked  quiet  and  peaceful,  with  its  white  tents  and  its  Union  Jack 
fluttering  as  usual  in  the  breeze. 

"  They  must  be  all  dead  too,"  said  Eruebt ;  "  which  way  shall  we 
go  ?" 

Then  it  was  that  Mazooku's  knowledge  of  the  country  proved  of 
the  utmost  service  to  them.     He  had  been  brought  up  at  a  kraal  in. 
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the  immediate  iieigbborliood,  and  kuew  every  inch  of  the  land. 
Avoiding  the  camp  jiltogcther,  he  led  them  to  the  left  of  the  ])attle- 
lield,  and  after  two  Iiours'  ride  over  rough  country,  brought  them 
to  a  ford  of  the  BiiHalo  which  he  was  acquainted  with,  some  miles 
below  where  the  few  survivors  of  the  massacre  struggled  across  the 
river,  or  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  do  so.  Following  this 
route  they  never  saw  a  single  Zulu,  for  these  had  all  departed  in  an- 
other direction,  and  were  spared  the  horrors  of  the  stampede  and 
of ''Fugitives'  Drift." 

At  lust  they  gained  the  farther  side  of  the  river,  and  were,  com- 
paratively speaking,  safe,  on  Natal  ground. 

They  determined,  after  much  anxious  consultation,  to  make  for 
the  little  fort  at  Helpmakaar,  and  had  ridden  about  a  mile  or  so 
towards  it,  when  suddenly  the  Zulu's  quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of 
distant  firing  to  their  right.  It  was  their  enemy  the  Undi  Corps 
attacking  Rorke's  Drift.  Leaving  Mazooku  to  hold  the  horses,  Er- 
nest and  Jeremy  dismounted  and  climbed  a  solitary  koppie  or  hill 
which  just  there  cropped  out  from  the  surface  of  the  plain.  It  was 
of  an  iron-stone  formation,  and  on  the  summit  lay  a  huge  flat  slab  of 
almost  pure  ore.  On  to  this  they  climbed,  and  looked  along  the 
course  of  the  river,  but  could  see  nothing.  Rorke's  Drift  was  hid- 
den by  a  rise  in  the  ground.  All  this  time  a  dense  thunder-cloud 
had  been  gathering  in  the  direction  of  Helpmakaar,  and  was  now, 
as  is  common  before  sunset  in  the  South  African  summer  season, 
travelling  rapidly  up  against  the  wind,  set  in  a  faint  rainbow  as  in 
a  frame.  The  sun,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sinking  towards  the  hori- 
zon, so  that  his  golden  beams,  flying  across  a  space  of  blue  sky,  im- 
pinged upon  the  black  bosom  ot  the  cloud,  and  were  reflected  thence 
in  sharp  lights  and  broad  shadows,  flung  like  celestial  spears  and 
shields  across  the  plains  of  Zululand.  Isandhlwana's  Mountain  was 
touched  by  one  great  ray  which  broke  in  glory  upon  his  savage 
crest,  and  crowned  him  that  day's  King  of  Death,  but  the  battle-tield 
over  which  ho  towered  was  draped  in  gloom.  It  was  a  glorious 
scene.  Above,  the  wild  expanse  of  sky  broken  up  by  flaming  clouds 
and  tinted  with  hues  such  as  might  be  reflected  from  the  jewelled 
walls  of  heaven.  Behind,  the  angry  storm,  set  in  its  rainbow-frame 
like  ebony  in  a  ring  of  gold.  In  front,  the  rolling  plain  where  the 
tall  grasses  waved,  the  broad  Bufl"alo  flashing  through  it  like  a  sil- 
ver snake,  the  sun-kissed  mountains,  and  the  shadowed  slopes. 

It  was  a  glorious  scene.  Nature,  in  her  most  splendid  mood,  flung 
all  her  color-streamers  loose  across  the  earth  and  sky,  and  waved 
them  wildly  ere  they  vanished  into  night's  abyss.  Life,  in  his  most 
radiant  ecstasy,  blazed  up  in  varied  glory  before  he  sank,  like  a 
lover,  to  sleep  awhile  in  the  arms  of  his  eternal  mistress — Death. 

Ernest  gazed  upon  it,  and  it  sank  into  his  heart,  which,  set  to 
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Nature's  tune,  responded  ever  when  her  hands  swept  the  chords  of 
earth  or  heaven.  It  lifted  him  above  the  world,  and  thrilled  him 
with  indescribable  emotions.  His  eyes  wandered  over  the  intinite 
space  above,  searching  for  the  presence  of  a  God  ;  then  they  fell 
upon  Isandhlwana,  and  marked  the  spot  just  where  the  shadows 
were  deepest ;  where  his  comrades  lay  and  gazed  upon  the  glorious 
sky  with  eyes  that  could  not  see,  and  at  last  his  spirit  gave  way, 
and,  weakened  with  emotion  and  long  toil  and  abstinence,  he  burst 
into  a  paroxysm  of  grief. 

"  Oh,  Jeremy,"  he  sobbed,  "  they  are  all  dead,  all,  except  you  and 
I,  and  I  feel  a  coward  that  I  should  still  live  to  weep  over  them. 
When  it  was  over,  I  should  have  let  that  Zulu  kill  me,  but  I  was  a 
coward,  and  I  fought  for  my  life.  Had  I  but  held  my  hand  for  a 
second  I  should  have  gone  with  Alston  and  the  others,  Jeremy." 

"  Come,  come,  old  fellow,  you  did  your  best,  and  fought  the  corps 
like  a  brick.     No  man  could  have  done  more." 

'^  Yes,  Jeremy,  but  I  should  have  died  with  them  ;  it  was  my  duty 
to  die.  And  I  do  not  care  about  living,  and  they  did.  I  have  been 
an  unfortunate  dog  all  my  life.  I  shot  my  cousin,  I  lost  Eva,  and 
now  I  have  seen  all  my  comrades  killed,  and  I,  who  was  their  leader, 
alone  escaped.  And  perhaps  I  have  not  done  with  my  hiisfortuues 
yet.     What  next,  I  wonder ;  what  next  ?" 

Ernest's  distress  was  so  acute,  that  Jeremy,  looking  at  him  and 
seeing  that  all  he  had  gone  through  had  been  too  much  for  him, 
tried  to  soothe  him,  lest  he  should  go  into  hysterics,  by  putting  his 
arm  around  his  waist  and  giving  him  a  good  hug. 

"  Look  here,  old  chap,"  he  said  ;  ''  it  is  no  use  bothering  one's  head 
about  these  things.  We  are  just  so  many  feathers  blown  about  by 
the  wind,  and  must  float  where  the  wind  blows  us.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  good  wind,  and  sometimes  a  bad  one,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  bad, 
and  we  must  just  make  the  best  of  it,  and  wait  till  it  doesn't  think 
it  worth  while  to  blow  our  particular  feathers  about  any  more,  and 
then  we  shall  come  to  the  ground,  and  not  till  then.  Aud  now  we 
have  been  up  here  for  more  than  live  minutes,  and  given  the  horses 
a  bit  of  a  rest.  We  must  be  pushing  on  if  we  want  to  get  to  Help- 
makaar  before  dark,  and  I  only  hope  we  shall  get  there  before  the 
Zulus,  that's  all.  By  Jove,  here  comes  the  storm — come  on  !" — and 
Jeremy  jumped  off  the  lump  of  iron-ore  and  began  to  descend  the 
koppie. 

Ernest,  who  had  been  listening  with  his  face  in  his  hands,  rose 
and  followed  him  in  silence.  As  he  did  so,  a  breath  of  ice-cold 
air  from  the  storm-cloud,  which  w^as  now  right  overhead,  fanned 
his  hot  brow,  and  when  he  had  gone  a  few  yards  he  turned  to  meet 
it,  and  to  cast  one  more  look  at  the  scene. 

It  was  the  last  earthly  landscape  he  ever  saw.     For  at  that  in- 
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etant  there  leaped  from  tlio  cloud  overhead  a  fierce  stream  of  jag«;ed 
light,  which  struck  the  mass  of  iron-ore  on  which  they  had  been 
seated,  shivered  and  fused  it,  and  then  ran  down  tlie  side  of  the  hill 
to  the  plain.  Together  with  the  lightning  there  came  an  ear-split^ 
ting  crack  of  thunder. 

Jeremy,  who  was  now  nearly  at  the  hottom  of  the  little  hill,  stag- 
gered at  the  shock.  When  he  recovered,  he  looked  up  where  Ernest 
had  been  standing,  and  could  not  see  him.  Ho  rushed  nj)  the  hill 
again,  calling  him  in  accents  of  frantic  grief.  There  was  no  an- 
swer.    Presently  he  found  him  lying  on  the  ground,  white  and  still. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE   CLIFFS  OF  OLD  ENGLAND. 

It  was  an  April  evening ;  off  the  south  coast  of  England.  The 
sun  had  just  made  up  his  mind  to  struggle  out  from  behind  a  par- 
ticularly black  shower-cloud,  and  give  that  part  of  the  world  a  look 
before  he  hade  it  good-night. 

"That  is  lucky,"  said  a  little  man,  w  ho  was  with  difficulty  hang- 
ing on  to  the  bulwark  netting  of  the  R.  M.  S.  Conway  Castle;  "  now, 
Mr.  Jones,  look  if  you  can't  see  them  in  the  sunlight." 

Ml".  Jones  accordingly  looked  through  his  glasses  again. 

'*  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  can  see  them  distinctly." 

"  See  what  ?"  asked  another  passenger  coming  up. 

"The  clifts  of  old  England,"  answered  the  little  man,  joyously. 

"Oh,  is  that  all!"  said  the  other;  "curse  the  cliffs  of  old  Eng- 
land!" 

"Nice  remark  that  for  a  man  w^ho  is  going  homo  to  be  mar- 
ried, eh !"  said  the  little  man,  turning  to  where  his  companion  had 
stood. 

But  Mr.  Jones  had  shut  up  his  glasses,  and  vanished  aft. 

Presently  he  reached  a  deck-cabin,  and  entered  without  knock- 
ing. 

"England  is  in  sight,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  addressing  somebody 
who  lay  back  smoking  in  a  cane-chair. 

The  person  addressed  made  a  movement  as  though  to  rise,  then 
put  up  his  hand  to  a  shade  that  covered  his  eyes. 

"I  forgot,"  he  answered,  with  a  smile  ;  "  it  will  have  to  bo  very 
much  in  sight  before  I  can  see  it.  By- the- way,  Jeremy,"  he  went  on, 
nervously,  "I  want  to  ask  you  something.  These  doctors  tell  such 
lies."  And  he  removed  the  shade.  "  Now  look  at  my  eyes,  and  tell 
me  honestly,  am  I  disfigured?     Are  they  shrunk,  1  mean,  or  got  a 
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squiut,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ?" — and  Ernest  turned  up  his  dark 
orbs,  which,  except  that  they  had  acquired  that  painful,  expectant 
look  peculiar  to  the  blind,  were  just  as  they  always  had  been. 

Jeremy  looked  at  them,  first  in  one  light  then  in  another. 

*'  Well,"  said  Ernest,  impatiently,  "  I  can  feel  that  you  are  staring 
me  out  of  countenance." 

"  Hamba  gachl6,"  replied  the  imperturbable  one.  "  I  am  di — di — 
diaguosiug  the  case.  There,  that  will  do.  To  all  appearance,  your 
optics  are  as  sound  as  miue.  You  get  a  girl  to  look  at  them,  and 
see  what  she  says." 

*'Ah,  well,  that  is  something  to  be  thankful  for." 

Just  then  somebody  knocked  at  the  cabin  door.  It  was  a  stew- 
ard. 

"You  sent  for  me,  Sir  Ernest  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  remember.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  find  my  serv- 
ant?    I  waut  him." 

"  Yes,  Sir  Ernest." 

Ernest  moved  impatiently.  "  Confound  that  fellow,  with  his 
everlasting  '  Sir  Ernest !' " 

"  What,  haven't  you  got  used  to  your  handle  yet  ?" 

"  No,  I  haven't,  and  I  wish  it  were  at  Jericho,  and  that  is  a  fact. 
It  is  all  your  fault,  Jeremy.  If  you  had  not  told  that  confoundedly 
garrulous  little  doctor,  who  went  and  had  the  information  printed 
in  the  Natal  Mercury ,  it  would  never  have  come  out  at  all.  I 
could  have  dropped  the  title  in  England;  but  now  all  these  people 
know  that  I  am  Sir  Ernest,  and  Sir  Ernest  I  shall  remain  for  the 
rest  of  my  days." 

"Well,  most  people  would  not  think  that  such  a  dreadful  mis- 
fortune." 

"  Yes  they  would,  if  they  had  happened  to  shoot  the  real  heir. 
By-the-way,  what  did  the  lawyer  say  in  his  letter  ?  As  we  are  so 
near  home,  I  sujjpose  I  had  better  post  myself  up.  You  will  find  it 
in  the  despatch-box.     Eead  it,  there's  a  good  fellow." 

Jeremy  opened  the  box,  battered  with  many  years  of  travel,  and 
searched  about  for  the  letter.  It  contained  a  curious  collection  of 
articles — prominent  among  which  was  a  handkerchief,  which  had 
once  belonged  to  Eva  Ceswick ;  a  long  tress  of  chestnut  hair  tied 
up  with  a  blue  ribbon;  ditto  of  golden,  w'hich  had  come — well,  not 
from  Eva's  tresses ;  a  whole  botanical  collection  of  dead  flowers, 
tender  souvenirs  of  goodness  knows  who,  for,  after  a  while,  these 
accumulated  dried  specimens  are  difficult  to  identify ;  and  many 
letters  and  other  curiosities. 

At  last  he  came  to  the  desired  document,  written  in  a  fair  clerk's 
hand,  and  having  shovelled  back  the  locks  of  hair,  etc.,  began  to 
read  it  aloud : 


U  i 
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"  *  St.  Ethilbrp's  Coitrt,  Poultbt,  22d  January ,  1879. 


''You  see,"  broke  in  Ernest,  ''  while  we  were  fighting  over  there 
at  Sanshlwana,  those  beggars  were  writing  to  tell  me  that  I  was 
a  baronet.     Case  of  the  '  bloody  hand '  with  a  vengeance,  eh?" 

"  '■  Sir'  "  (began  Jeremy  ;igain),  "  '  it  is  our  duty  to  inform  you  of 
the  death,  on  the  IGth  of  the  present  month,  of  our  esteemed  client, 
Sir  Hugh  Kershaw,  Bart.,  of  Archdale  Hall,  Devonshire,  and  of  the 
consequent  devolution  of  the  baronetcy  to  yourself,  as  only  son  of 
the  late  Sir  Hugh's  only  brother,  Ernest  Kershaw,  Esq. 

'"Into  the  question  of  the  unhappy  manner  in  which  you  came 
to  be  placed  in  the*  immediate  succession,  it  does  not  become  us  to 
enter.  We  have  before  us  at  this  moment  a  copy  of  her  Majesty's 
pardon,  granted  to  you  under  the  Transvaal  Amnesty  Act,  and  for- 
warded to  us  by  Reginald  Cardns,  Esq.,  of  Dum's  Ness,  Suffolk, 
which  we  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the  will  to  dispute.  It  is  clear 
to  us  that,  under  this  pardon,  you  are  totallj'^  free  from  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  breach  of  the  law  which  you  perpetrated  some  years 
since;  and  of  this  it  is  our  duty  to  advise  you.  Your  title  to  suc- 
ceed is  a  clear  one. 

"  '  As  was  only  to  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  the  late 
Sir  Hugh  did  not  bear  any  feeling  of  good-will  towards  you.  In- 
deed, we  do  not  think  that  we  shall  be  exaggerating  if  w^e  say  that 
the  news  of  your  free  pardon  materially  hastened  his  end.  On  the 
attainment  of  full  age  by  the  late  Hugh  Kershaw,  Esq.,  who  fell  by 
your  hand,  the  entail  of  the  family  estates  was  cut,  and  only  the 
mansion-house  of  Archdale  Hall,  the  heirlooms,  which  are  numerous 
and  valuable,  therein  contained,  and  the  deer-park,  consisting  of 
cue  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres  of  land,  were  resettled.  These 
consequently  pass  to  yon,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  your  in- 
structions couceruing  them,  should  you  elect  to  honor  us  with  your 
confidence.  The  estates  pass,  under  the  will  of  the  late  baronet, 
to  a  distant  cousin  of  his  late  wife's,  James  Smith,  Esfj.,  of  52  Cam- 
perdown  Road,  Upper  Clapham.  We  now  think  that  we  have  put 
you  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  your  accession  to 
the  baronetcy,  and,  awaiting  your  instructions,  have  the  honor  to 
remain,  Your  obedient  servants, 

(Signed)  '"  Paisley  i.t   E^aisley.'" 

'*Ah,  so  much  for  that  !'^  was  Ernest's  connnent.  "  What  am  I 
to  do  with  Archdale  Hall,  its  heirlooms,  and  its  deer-park  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  acres,  I  wonder?  I  shall  sell  them,  if  I 
can.     Mine  is  a  pretty  position  j  a  baronet  with   about  sixpence 
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half-penny  per  annum  to  support  my  rank  on ;  a  very  pretty  po- 
sition !" 

"  Hamba  gaclilg,"  replied  Jeremy  ;  "  time  enough  to  consider  all 
that.  But  now,  as  we  are  on  the  reading  lay,  I  may  as  well  give 
you  the  beuetit  of  my  correspondence  with  the  officer  commandinjj 
her  Majesty's  forces  in  Natal  and  Zululand." 

"  Fire  away,"  remarked  Ernest,  wearily. 

"  First  letter,  dated  Newcastle,  Natal,  27  January,  from  your  hum- 
ble servant  to  officer  commanding,  etc." 

"'Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  report,  by  order  of  Lieutenant  and 
Adjutant  Kershaw,  of  Alston's  Horse,  at  present  incapacitated  by 
lightning  from  doing  so  himself — '  " 

"  Very  neatly  put  that,  I  think,"  interpolated  Jeremy. 
"Very.     Goon." 

■ — "  '  that  on  the  22d  inst.,  Alston's  Horse  having  received  orders  to 
check  the  flanking  movement  of  the  Undi  Corps,  proceeded  to  try 
and  do  so.  Coming  to  a  ridge  commanding  the  advance  of  the 
Undi,  the  corps,  by  order  of  their  late  commander,  Captain  Alston, 
dismounted  and  opened  fire  on  them  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
hundred  yards,  with  considerable  effect.  This  did  not,  however, 
check  the  Undi,  who  appe^ired  to  number  between  three  and  four 
thousand  men,  so  Captain  Alston  issued  an  order  to  charge  the  en- 
emy. This  was  doue  with  some  success.  The  Zulus  lost  a  number 
of  men ;  the  corps,  which  passed  right  through  the  enemy,  about 
twenty  troopers.  Captain  Alston,  and  his  son  Roger  Alston,  who 
acted  as  his  aide-de-camp.  Several  horses  and  one  or  two  men 
were  also  severely  wounded,  which  crippled  the  further  movements 
of  the  corps. 

" '  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Kershaw,  on  taking  command  of  the 
corps,  determined  to  attempt  to  retreat.  In  this  attempt,  however, 
he  failed,  owing  to  the  i^resence  of  dismounted  and  wounded  men; 
to  the  detachment  of  a  body  of  about  three  hundred  Zulus  to  inter- 
cept any  such  retreat ;  and  to  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  Zulus 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  pass  leading  to  the  valley  through  which 
such  retreat  must  be  conducted. 

"  '  Under  these  circumstances  he  determined  to  fight  the  remains 
of  the  corps  to  the  last,  and  dismounting  them,  took  possession  of 
a  fairly  advantageous  position.  A  desperate  hand-to-hand  en- 
counter ensued.  It  ended  in  the  almost  total  extermination  of  Al- 
ston's Horse,  and  in  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  attacking  Zulus. 
The  names  of  the  surviving  members  of  Alston's  Horse  are — Lieu- 
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tenant   and  Adjutant  Kershaw;  Sergeant-major  Jeremy  Jones j 
Trooper  Mazooku  (the  only  native  in  the  corps). 

"'These  ultimately  ctFected  their  escape,  the  enemy  having  ei- 
ther been  all  (Icstroycd  or  having  followed  the  track  of  the  Uiidi. 
Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Kershaw  regrets  to  have  to  state  that,  in 
process  of  eftecting  his  escape  he  was  struck  by  lightning  and 
blinded. 

"  '  He  estimates  the  total  loss  inflicted  on  the  enemy  by  Alston's 
Horse  at  from  four  hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  In  face 
of  such  determined  bravery  as  was  evinced  by  every  one  of  his  late 
gallant  comrades,  Lieutenant  Kershaw  feels  that  it  would  be  invid- 
ious for  him  to  mention  any  particular  names.  Every  man  fought 
desperately,  and  died  with  his  face  to  the  enemy.  He  begs  to  en- 
close a  return  of  the  names  of  those  lost,  the  accuracy  of  which  he 
cannot,  however,  guarantee,  as  it  is  compiled  from  memory,  the  pa- 
pers of  the  corps  having  all  been  lost.  Trusting  that  the  manoeuvres 
attempted  by  Lieutenant  Kershaw  under  somewhat  difficult  cir- 
cumstances will  meet  with  your  approval,  I  have,  etc. 

"  '  By  order  of  Lieutenant  Kershaw. 

(Signed)  "  '  Jeremy  Jones,  Sergeant-major^  " 

"Then  follows  the  reply,  dated  Maritzburg,  2  February. 

"  '  Sir, — 1.  I  have  to  direct  you  to  convey  to  Lieutenant  and  Ad- 
jutant Kershaw,  and  the  surviving  members  of  the  corps  known  as 
Alston's  Horse,  the  high  sense  entertained  by  the  Officer,  etc.,  of  the 
gallant  conduct  of  that  corps  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds  at 
Isandhlwana  on  the  22d  of  January. 

"  '2.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  Officer,  etc,  learns  of  the 
heavy  misfortune  which  has  befallen  Lieutenant  Kershaw  He 
wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  that  officer 
handled  the  remnants  of  his  corps,  and  to  inform  him  that  his  name 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  quarter  for  the  expression  of  her 
Majesty's   pleasure  with  regard  to  his  services.* 

"  '3.  I  am. directed  to  offer  you  a  commission  in  any  of  the  vol- 
unteer corps  now  on  service  in  this  campaign.     I  have,  etc., 

(Signed)  "  '  Chief  of  the  Staff  '  " 

Then  comes  a  letter  from  Sergeant-major  Jones,  gratefully  ac- 
knowledging the  expression  of  the  high  opinion  of  the  Officer,  etc., 
and  declining  the  offer  of  a  commission  in  another  volunteer  corps. 

*  It  may  be  stated  here,  that  if  this  was  ever  done,  the  War  Office  did  not  con- 
sider Ernest's  services  worthy  of  notice,  for  he  never  heard  anything  more  about 
them. 
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Next  is  a  private  letter  from  the  Officer,  etc.,  offering  to  recom- 
mend Sergeaut-major  Jeremy  Jones  for  a  commission  in  the  army. 

And,  finally,  a  letter  from  Sergeaut-major  Jones  to  Officer,  etc., 
gratefully  decliuiug  the  same. 

Ernest  looked  up  sharply.  The  raison  d'etre  of  the  movement 
was  gone,  for  he  could  no  longer  see,  but  the  habit  remained. 

"  Why  did  you  decline  the  commission,  Jeremy  ?" 

Jeremy  moved  uneasily,  aud  looked  through  the  little  cabia 
"window. 

"  On  general  principles,"  he  answered,  presently. 

"Nonsense!  I  know  you  would  have  liked  to  go  into  the  army. 
Don't  you  remember,  as  we  were  riding  up  to  the  camp  at  Isaudhl- 
waua,  you  said  that  you  proposed  that  if  the  corps  did  anything, 
we  should  try  and  work  it  V 

''Yes." 

"  Well  ?" 

"  Well,  I  said  ive .'" 

"  I  don't  quite  follow  you,  Jeremy." 

"  My  dear  Ernest,  you  can't  go  in  for  a  commission  now,  can 
you  ?" 

Ernest  laughed  a  little  bitterly. 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"Everything.  I  am  not  going  to  leave  you  in  your  misfortune 
to  go  aud  enjoy  myself  in  the  army.  I  could  not  do  it;  I  should 
be  wretched  if  I  did.  No,  old  fellow^,  we  have  gone  through  a  good 
many  things  side  by  side,  and,  please  God,  we  will  stick  to  each 
other  to  t4ie  end  of  the  chapter." 

Ernest  was  always  easily  touched  by  kindness,  especially  now 
that  his  nerves  were  shaken,  and  his  heart  softened  by  misfortune, 
and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  Jeremy's  words.  Putting  out  his 
hand,  he  felt  about  for  Jeremy's,  and,  when  he  had  found  it,  grasped 
It  warmly. 

"  If  I  have  troubles,  Jeremy,  at  least  I  have  a  blessing  that  few 
can  boast — a  true  friend.  If  you  had  gone  with  the  rest  at  Isan- 
dhlwana  yonder,  I  think  that  my  heart  would  have  broken.  I 
think  we  do  bear  each  other  a  love  that  '  passeth  the  love  of  wom- 
an.' It  would  not  be  worth  much  if  it  didn't,  that  is  one  thing.  I 
wonder  if  Absalom  was  a  finer  fellow  than  you  are,  Jeremy  ;  '  from 
the  sole  of  his  foot  even  to  the  crown  of  his  head  there  was  no 
blemish  in  him.'  Your  hair  would  not  weigh  '  two  hundred  shek- 
els after  the  king's  weight '  though  "  (Jeremy  wore  his  hair  cropped 
like  a  convict's);  "but  I  would  back  you  to  throw  Absalom  over 
your  shoulder,  hair  and  all." 

It  was  his  fashiou  to  talk  nonsense  when  affected  by  anything, 
and  Jeremy,  knowing  it,  said  nothing. 
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Just  tbcn  theio  camo  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  who  should  enter 
but  Ma/A)oku,  but  Mazooku  transformed!  His  massive  frame,  in- 
stead of  being  eb)tbc(l  in  the  loose  white  garments  he  generally  wore, 
was  arrayed  in  a  flannel  shirt  with  an  enormous  stick-up  collar,  a 
suit  of  pepper-and-salt  reach-me-downs  several  sizes  too  small  for 
liim,  and  a  i)air  of  boots  considerably  too  huge  for  his  small  and 
shapely  feet,  for,  like  those  of  most  Zulus  of  good  blood,  his  hands 
anil  feet  were  extremely  delicately  made. 

To  add  to  the  incongruity  of  his  appearance,  on  the  top  of  his 
hnir,  which  was  still  done  in  ridges,  Zulu  fashion,  and  decorated 
with  long  bone  snuff-spoons,  was  perched  an  extremely  small  and 
rakish-looking  billycock  hat,  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  his  favor- 
itt!  and  most  gigantic  knobstick. 

On  oi)ening  the  cabin  door  he  saluted  in  the  ordinary  fashion, 
and  coming  in  squatted  down  on  his  haunches  to  await  orders,  for- 
getting that  he  was  not  in  all  the  freedom  of  his  native  dress.  The 
results  were  most  disastrous.  With  a  crack  and  a  bang  the  reach- 
me-down  trousers,  already  strained  to  their  utmost  capacity,  split 
right  up  the  back.  The  astonished  Zulu  flew  up  into  the  air,  but 
presently  discovering  what  had  happened,  sat  down  again,  remark- 
ing that  there  was  "  much  more  room  now." 

Jeremy  burst  out  laughing,  and  having  sketched  his  retainer's 
appearance  for  the  benefit  of  Ernest,  told  him  what  had  happened. 

"  Where  did  you  get  those  things  from,  Mazooku  ?"  asked  Ernest. 

Mazooku  explained  that  he  had  bought  the  rig-out  for  three 
pounds  ten  from  a  second-class  passenger,  as  the  weather  was 
growing  cold. 

''  Do  not  wear  them  again.  I  will  buy  you  clothes  as  soon  as  we 
get  to  England.     If  you  are  cold,  wear  your  gieat-coat." 

"Koos!"  (chief). 

''How  is  '  the  Devil  V"  Ernest  had  brought  the  black  stallion 
on  which  he  had  escaped  from  Isandhlwana  homo  with  him. 

Mazooku  replied  that  the  horse  was  well,  but  playful.  A  man 
forw  ard  had  been  teasing  him  with  a  bit  of  bread.  He  had  wait- 
ed till  that  num  passed  under  his  box,  and  had  seized  him  in  his 
teelh,  lifted  him  off  the  ground  by  his  coat,  and  shaken  him  se- 
verely. 

"  Good  !     Give  him  a  bran-mash  to-night." 

"Koos!" 

"And  so  yon  fuul  the  air  cold.  Are  you  not  regretting  that  you 
can)(>i?     I  warned  you  that  you  would  regret." 

''On  ka  Inkoos"  (oh,  no,  my  chief),  the  Zulu  answered,  in  his 
liquid  native  tongue.  "When  first  we  come  upon  the  smoking 
8hi[),  and  went  out  on  to  the  black  water  out  of  which  the  white 
men  rise,  and  my  bowe^s  twisted  up  and  molted  within  me,  audi 
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went  through  the  agonies  of  a  hundred  deaths,  then  I  regretted. 
'Oh,  why,' I  said  in  my  heart, 'did  not  my  fatlier  kill  me  rather 
than  bring  me  on  to  this  great  moving  river?  Surely  if  I  live  I 
shall  grow  like  a  white  man  from  the  whiteness  of  my  heart,  for  I 
am  exceedingly  afraid,  aud  have  cast  all  my  iuside  forth.'  All  this 
I  said,  and  many  more  things  which  I  cannot  remember,  but  they 
were  dark  and  heavy  things.  But  behold,  my  father,  when  my 
bowels  ceased  to  melt,  and  when  new  ones  had  grown  to  replace 
those  which  I  had  thrown  forth,  I  was  glad,  and  did  eat  much  beef, 
and  then  did  I  question  my  heart  about  this  journey  over  the  black 
water.  And  my  heart  answered  and  said,  '  Mazooku,  sou  of  Ingo- 
luvu,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Maquilisini,  of  the  people  of  the  Amazulu, 
you  have  done  well.  Great  is  the  chief  whom  you  serve;  great  is 
he  on  the  hunting-path;  great  was  he  in  the  battle;  all  the  Uudi 
could  not  kill  him,  and  his  brother  the  lion  [Jeremy],  aud  his  serv- 
ant the  jackal  [Mazooku],  who  hid  in  a  hole  aud  then  bit  those 
who  digged.  Oh  yes,  he  is  great,  and  his  breast  is  full  of  valor; 
you  have  seen  him  strike  the  Undi  down ;  and  his  mind  is  full  of 
the  white  man's  knowledge  and  discretion  ;  you  have  seen  him 
form  the  ring  that  spat  out  fire  so  fast  that  his  servants  the  horse- 
men were  buried  under  the  corpses  of  the  Undi.  So  great  is  he  that 
the  "heaven  above "  smelled  him  out  as  ''tagati"  [a  wizard],  and 
struck  him  with  their  lightning,  but  could  not  kill  him  tlien.'  And 
so  now  my  father  wanders  and  wanders,  and  shall  wander  in  the 
darkness,  seeing  not  the  sun  or  the  stars,  or  the  flashing  of  spears,  or 
the  light  that  gathers  in  the  eyes  of  brave  men  as  they  close  in  the 
battle,  or  the  love  which  gleams  in  the  eyes  of  women.  And  how 
is  tliis?  Shall  my  father  want  a  dog  to  lead  him  in  his  darkness? 
Shall  his  dog  Mazooku,  sou  of  Ingoluvu,  prove  a  faithless  dog,  and 
desert  the  hand  that  fed  him,  and  the  man  who  is  braver  than  him- 
self? No,  it  shall  not  be  so,  my  chief,  and  my  father.  By  the  head 
of  Chaka,  whither  thou  goest  thither  will  I  go  also,  and  where  you 
build  your  kraal  there  shall  I  make  my  hut.     Koos!  Baba!" 

And  having  saluted  after  the  dignified  Zulu  fashion,  Mazooku  de- 
parted to  tie  up  his  split  trousers  with  a  bit  of  string.  There  was 
something  utterly  incongruous  between  his  present  appearance  and 
his  melodious  and  poetical  words,  instinct  as  they  were  with  qual- 
ities which  in  some  respects  make  the  savage  Zulu  a  gentleman, 
and  put  him  above  the  white  Christian,  who  for  the  most  part  re- 
gards the  "nigger"  as  a  creature  beneath  contempt.  For  there 
are  lessons  to  be  learned  even  from  Zulu  "niggers,"  aud  among 
them  we  may  reckon  those  taught  by  a  courage  which  laughs  at 
deatli ;  an  absolute  fidelity  to  those  who  have  the  right  to  com- 
mand it,  or  the  qualities  necessary  to  win  it ;  and,  in  their  raw  and 
unconverted  state,  perfect  honesty  and  truthfulness. 
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"  Ho  is  a  good  fellow,  Mazooku,"  said  Ernest,  when  the  Zulu  had 
poiio,  "  but  I  fear  that  one  of  two  things  will  happen  to  him- 
EitlKU"  ho  will  get  homesick  and  hecouie  a  nuisance,  or  he  will  get 
civilized  and  hocomo  drunken  aud  degraded.  I  should  have  done 
hetter  to  leave  him  in  Natal." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

ERNEST'S    EVIL    DESTINY. 

About  nine  o'clock  on  the  mornin":  following  Mazooku's  oration 
a  young  lady  came  running  up  the  stairs  of  the  principal  Plymouth 
hotel,  aud  burst  into  a  private  sitting-room,  like  a  human  bomb- 
shell of  attractive  appearance,  somewhat  to  the  astonishment  of  a 
bald  old  gentleman  who  was  sitting  at  breakfast. 

"  Good  gracious,  Dorothy  !  have  you  gone  suddenly  mad  f" 
"  Oh,  Reginald,  the  Conway  Castle  is  nearly  iu,  aud  I  have  been  to 
the  office  and  got  leave  for  us  to  go  off  iu  the  launch;  so  come 
along,  quick  !" 

"■  What  time  does  the  launch  leave  f" 
"A  quarter  to  ten  exactly." 
"  Then  we  have  three-quarters  of  an  hour." 

"  Oil,  please,  Reginald,  be  quick  ;  it  might  go  before,  you  know.'* 

Mr.  Cardus    smiled,  and,  rising,  put   on   his  hat  aud   coat,  "  to 

oblige"  Dorothy,  ho  said,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  as  excited 

as  she  was.     There  was  a  patch  of  red  on  each  of  his  pale  cheeks, 

aud  his  hand  shook. 

Iu  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  were  walking  up  and  down  the 
quay  by  the  Custom-house,  waiting  for  the  launch  to  start. 
"After  all  these  years,"  said  Mr.  Cardus,  "  and  blind  !" 
"  Do  you  think  that  he  will  be  much  disfigured,  Reginald  f ' 
"  I  don't  know,  dear;  your  brother  said  nothing  about  it." 
"I  can  hardly  believe  it;  it  seems  so  strange  to  think  that  he 
and  JenMuy  should  have  been  spared  out  of  all  those  people.     How 
good  God  is !" 

"  A  cynic,"  replied  Mr.  Cardus,  with  a  smile,  "  or  the  relations  of 
the  other  people  might  draw  a  different  conclusion." 

But  Dorothy  was  thinking  how  good  God  was  to  her.  She  was 
dressed  in  pink  that  morning,  and 

"Oh,  she  looked  sweet 
As  the  little  pink  flower  that  grows  in  the  whejit." 

Dorothy  neither  was,  nor  ever  would  be,  a  pretty  woman,  but  she 
was  essentially  a  charming  one.     Her  kindly,  puzzled  face  (aud,  to 
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judge  from  the  wrinkles  ou  it,  she  had  never  got  to  the  bottom  of 
the  questions  which  contracted  her  forehead  as  a  child),  her  steady 
blue  eyes,  her  diminutive,  rounded  form,  and,  above  all,  the  inde- 
scribable light  of  goodness  which  shone  round  her  like  a  halo,  all 
made  her  charming.  What  did  it  matter  if  the  month  was  a  little 
wide,  or  the  nose  somewhat  "tip-tilted?"  Those  who  can  look  so 
sweet  are  able  to  dispense  with  such  flesliy  attributes  as  a  Grecian 
nose  or  chiselled  lips.  At  the  least,  they  will  have  the  best  of  it 
after  youth  is  past ;  and  let  me  remind  you,  my  young  and  lovely 
reader,  that  the  longer  and  dustier  portion  of  life's  road  winds  away 
towards  the  pale  horizon  of  our  path  on  the  farther  side  of  the  grim 
mile-post  marked  "  30." 

But  what  made  her  chiefly  attractive  was  her  piquant,  taking 
manner,  and  the  "chic"  of  her  presence.  She  was  such  a  perfect 
lady. 

"  All  aboard,  if  you  please,"  broke  in  the  agent.  "  Run  in  the 
gangway !"  and  they  were  off  towards  the  great  gray  vessel  with  a 
blue  pennant  at  her  top. 

It  was  a  short  run,  but  it  seemed  long  to  Dorothy  and  the  old 
gentleman  with  her.  Bigger  and  bigger  grew  the  great  vessel,  till 
at  last  it  seemed  to  swallow  up  their  tiny  steamer. 

"Ease  her!  Look  out  for  the  line  there!  Now  haul  away! 
Make  fast !" 

It  was  all  done  in  an  instant,  and  next  moment  they  stood  upon 
the  broad  white  deck,  amid  the  crowd  of  passengers,  and  were  look- 
ing round  for  Ernest  and  Jeremy. 

But  they  were  not  to  be  seen. 

"  I  hope  they  are  here,"  faltered  Dorothy. 

Mr.  Cardus  took  his  hat  off,  and  wiped  his  bald  head.  He  too 
hoped  that  they  were  there. 

At  that  moment  Dorothy  became  aware  of  a  great  black  man, 
clad  in  a  white  smock  pulled  on  over  a  great-coat,  and  carrying  a 
big  spear  and  a  kerrie  in  his  hand,  who  was  x^ushiug  his  way  tow- 
ards them.  Next  moment  he  stood  before  them  saluting  vigor- 
ously. 

"  Koos !"  he  said,  thrusting  the  spear  into  the  air  before  Mr.  Car- 
dus's  astonished  nose. 

"  Inkosi  Casa"  (chieftainess),  he  repeated,  going  through  the 
same  process  before  DorothJ^  "This  way,  master;  this  way,  missie. 
The  chief  without  eyes  send  me  to  you.  This  way  ;  the  lion  bring 
him  now." 

They  followed  him  through  the  press  towards  the  after-part  of  the 
ship,  while,  giving  up  the  unfamiliar  language,  he  vociferated  in 
Zulu  (it  might  have  been  Sanscrit  for  all  thej'  knew) : 

"Make  way,  you  low  people !  make  way  for  the  old  man  with  the 
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Bbining  bead  ou  whose  brow  sits  wisdom,  aud  the  fair  young  maid- 
eu,  the  sweet  rose-bud,  who  comes,"  etc. 

At  that  raomont  Dorothy's  quick  eye  saw  a  great  mau  issuing 
from  a  cabin,  leading  another  man  by  the  baud.  And  tbcn  she  for- 
got everything,  aud  ran  forward. 

"  Ob,  Ernest,  Ernest !"  slie  cried. 

Tbe  blind  man's  cheek  flushed  at  the  music  of  her  voice.  He 
drew  his  band  from  Jeremy's,  and  stretched  out  his  arms  towards 
the  voice.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  avoid  them — one  need  nev- 
er bo  kissed  by  a  blind  man — but  she  did  not  avoid  them.  On  the 
contrary,  she  placed  herself  so  that  the  groping  arms  closed  round 
her,  with  a  cry  of,  "  Dolly,  where  are  you  ?" 

"  Here,  Ernest,  here!"  aud  in  another  moment  he  had  drawn  her 
to  him,  and  kissed  her  ou  the  face,  and  she  had  returned  the  kiss. 
Ob,  tie  !  Dorothy,  fie ! 

Then  she  kissed  Jeremy  too,  or  rather  Jeremy  lifted  her  up  two 
or  three  feet  and  kissed  her — it  came  to  the  same  thing.  And  then 
Mr.  Cardus  wrung  them  both  by  the  hand,  wringing  Ernest's  the 
hardest,  and  Mazooku  stood  by,  and,  Zulu  fashion,  chanted  a  little 
song  of  his  own  improvising,  about  how  the  chiefs  came  back  to 
their  kraal  after  a  long  expedition,  in  which  they  had,  etc. — and 
how  Wisdom  iu  the  shape  of  a  shining-headed  and  ancient  one,  the 
husband  without  any  doubt  of  many  wives,  and  the  father  of  at 
least  a  hundred  children,  etc. — and  Beauty  in  the  shape  of  a  sweet 
aud  small  oue,  etc. ;  and  finally  they  all  went  very  near  to  crying, 
aud  dancing  a  fling  ou  the  quarter-deck  together. 

And  then  they  all  talked  at  once,  and  set  about  collecting  their 
things  in  a  muddle-headed  fashion,  and  when  these  had  been  put  in 
a  pile,  aud  Mazooku  seated,  assegai  and  all,  upon  the  top  of  them  as 
a  solemn  warning  to  thieves  (and  ill  would  it  have  gone  with  the 
thief  who  dared  to  meddle  with  that  pile),  started  off  to  inspect 
Ernest's  great  black  horse,  "the  Devil." 

And  behold,  Dorothy  stroked  "the  Devil's"  nose,  aud  he,  recog- 
nizing bow  sweet  and  good  she  was,  abandoned  his  usual  habits, 
and  did  not  bite  her,  but  only  whinnied  and  asked  for  sugar.  Theu 
Ernest,  going  into  the  box  with  the  horse,  which  nobody  but  ho  aud 
Mazooku  were  fond  of  taking  liberties  with,  felt  down  his  flank  till 
he  came  to  a  scar  inflicted  by  an  assegai,  in  that  mad  charge  through 
the  Undi,  and  showed  it  to  them.  And  Dorothy's  eyes  filled  with 
tears  of  thankfulness,  as  she  thought  of  what  that  horse  and  its  rid- 
er had  gone  through,  and  of  the  bleaching  bones  of  those  who  had 
galloped  by  their  side  ;  and  she  would  have  liked  to  kiss  Ernest 
again,  only  there  was  no  excuse,  so  she  only  pressed  his  hand,  feel- 
ing that  the  sorrow  of  the  empty  years  which  wore  gone  was  almost 
atoned  for  by  this  hour  of  joy. 
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Then  they  went  ashore  to  the  hotel,  and  sat  together  in  the  pleas- 
ant sittiDg-roora  which  Dorothy  had  chosen,  and  made  sweet  with 
great  bunches  of  violets  (for  she  remembered  that  Ernest  loved  vio- 
lets), and  talked.  At  length  Mr.  Cardus  and  Jeremy  went  off  to  see 
about  getting  the  things  through  the  Custom-house,  where  they  ar- 
rived to  find  Mazooku  keeping  half  a  dozen  gorgeous  officials,  who 
wanted  to  open  a  box,  at  bay  with  his  knobsticks,  and  plastering 
them  with  offensive  epithets  which  fortunately  they  did  not  under- 
stand. 

"Doll,"  said  Ernest,  presently,  "  it  is  a  beautiful  day,  is  ifc  not? 
Will  you  take  me  for  a  walk,  dear?   I  should  like  to  go  for  a  walk." 

"  Yes,  Ernest,  of  course  I  will." 

"You  are  sure  you  do  not  mind  being  seen  with  a  blind  man  ;  you 
must  give  me  your  hand  to  hold,  you  know." 

"  Ernest,  how  can  you  ?" 

Mind  giving  him  her  hand  to  hold,  indeed!  thought  Dorothy  to 
herself,  as  she  ran  to  put  her  bonnet  on.  Oh,  that  she  could  give  it 
to  him  for  always!  And  in  her  heart  she  blessed  the  accident  of 
his  blindness,  because  it  brought  him  so  much  nearer  to  her.  He 
would  be  helpless  without  her,  this  tall,  strong  nia,n,  and  she  would 
be  ever  at  his  side  to  help  him.  He  would  not  be  able  to  read  a 
book,  or  write  a  letter,  or  move  from  room  to  room  without  her. 
Surely  she  would  soon  be  able  so  to  weave  herself  into  his  life  that 
she  would  become  indispensable  to  it !  And  then,  perhaps — perhaps 
■ — and  her  heart  pulsed  with  a  joy  so  intense  at  the  mere  thought  of 
what  might  follow,  that  it  became  a  pain,  and  she  caught  her  breath 
and  leaned  against  the  wall.  For  every  fibre  of  her  little  frame  was 
thrilled  with  a  passionate  love  of  this  blind  mau  whom  she  had  lost 
for  so  many  years,  and  now  had  found  again  ;  and  in  her  breast  she 
vowed  that  if  she  could  help  it  she  would  lose  him  no  more.  Why 
should  she  ?  When  he  had  been  engaged  to  Eva,  she  had  done  her 
best  for  him  and  her,  and  bitterly  had  she  felt  the  way  in  which  he 
had  been  treated.  But  Eva  had  taken  her  own  course,  and  was  now 
no  longer  in  the  outward  and  visible  running,  whatever  place  she 
might  still  hold  in  the  inward  and  spiritual  side  of  Ernest's  nature. 
Dorothy  did  not  underrate  that  place ;  she  knew  well  that  the  im- 
age of  her  rival  had  sunk  too  deep  into  his  heart  to  be  altogether 
dislodged  by  her ;  but  she  was  prepared  to  put  up  with  that.  "  Oue 
can't  have  everything,  you  know,"  she  said,  shaking  her  wise  little 
head  at  her  own  reflection  in  the  glass,  as  she  tied  her  bonnet- 
strings. 

She  was  an  eminently  practical  little  person,  was  Dorothy,  and 
having  recognized  the  "  eternal  verity  "  of  the  saying  that  half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  especially  if  one  happens  to  be  dying 
of  hunger,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  make  the  best  of  the  position. 
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Since  alio  could  not  help  it,  Eva  would  be  welcome  to  the  inward 
and  spiritual  side  of  Ernest,  if  only  she  could  secure  the  outward  and 
visible  side  ;  "  for,  after  all,  that  is  real  and  tangible,  and  there  isn't 
unicli  comfort  in  spiritual  affection,  you  know,"  she  said,  with  anoth- 
er nliake  of  the  head. 

In  short,  the  arguments  which  proved  so  convincing  to  her  were 
not  unlike  those  that  carried  conviction  home  to  the  gentle  breast 
of  Mr.  Plowden,  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  Eva  in  the 
teeth  of  her  engagement  to,  and  love  for,  Ernest;  but,  putting  aside 
the  diversity  of  the  circumstances,  there  was  this  difference  be- 
tween them  :  Mr.  Plowden  recognized  no  higher  spiritual  part  at  all ; 
he  did  not  believe  in  that  sort  of  thing  ;  he  contracted  for  Eva  as 
he  would  have  contracted  to  buy  a  lovely  animal,  and  when  he  had 
got  the  given  quantity  of  flesh  and  blood  he  was  satisfied.  Of  tho 
beautiful  soul  which  the  human  casket  held,  and  which  loathed  and 
hated  him,  he  took  no  account.  He  had  got  the  woman,  what  did 
he  care  about  the  woman's  soul  ?  Souls,  and  spiritiial  parts,  and  af- 
finities with  what  is  good  and  high,  ami  the  divinity  of  love,  etc., 
were  capital  things  to  preach  about,  but  they  did  not  apply  to 
the  affairs  of  every-day  life.  Besides,  if  he  had  been  asked,  he  would 
have  given  it  as  his  candid  opinion  that  women  did  not  possess  any 
of  these  things. 

There  are  hundreds  of  educated  men  who  think  like  Mr.  Plowden, 
and  there  are  thousands  of  educated  ladies  who  give  color  to  such 
opinions  by  their  idle,  aimless  course  of  life,  their  utter  inapprecia- 
tion  of  anything  beyond  their  own  little  daily  round,  and  the  gossip 
of  the  dozen  or  so  of  families  who  for  them  make  up  what  they  call 
society  and  the  interests  of  existence;  and  by  their  conduct  in  tho 
matter  of  marriage.  Truly  the  great  factor  in  the  lowering  of  wom- 
en is  woman  herself.  But  what  does  it  matter!  In  due  course 
they  have  their  families,  and  tho  world  goes  on  ! 

Now,  Dorothy  did  believe  in  all  those  things,  and  she  knew  what 
an  important  part  they  play  in  human  affairs,  and  how  they  domi- 
nate over,  and  direct  finer  minds.  So  did  she  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  planets,  and  in  tho  blooming  of  roses  in  walled  gardens  ; 
but  she  could  not  get  near  to  know  the  beauties  of  the  stars,  or  to 
see  tne  opening  rose-buds,  so  she  had  to  satisfy  herself  with  the 
light  that  poured  from  the  one,  and  the  scent  that  came  from  tho 
other.  When  one  is  star-stricken,  or  mad  in  the  matter  of  roses, 
that  is  better  than  nothing. 

And  so,  taking  Ernest  by  the  hand,  she  led  him  through  tho 
crowded  streets  with  tender  care,  and  on  to  the  quiet  Hoe.  And  as 
they  passed,  the  people  turned  to  look  at  the  handsome  young  fellow 
who  was  blind,  and  some  thought  that  they  would  not  miiul  a  littlo 
blindness  if  it  led  to  being  personally  conducted  by  so  sweet  a  girl. 
Haggard — K  Vol.  22 
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Soon  they  reached  the  gardens. 

"  Now  tell  me  about  yourself,  Ernest.  What  have  yon  been  do- 
ing all  these  long  years,  besides  growing  bigger  and  handsomer, 
and  getting  that  hard  look  about  the  mouth  t" 

"  A  great  many  things,  Doll.  Shooting,  fighting,  playing  the 
fool." 

"  Pshaw !  I  know  all  that,  or  at  least  I  can  guess  it.  What 
have  yoa  been  doing  in  your  mind,  you  know  V 

"  Why,  thinking  of  you,  of  course,  Doll." 

"  Ernest,  if  you  talk  to  me  like  that,  I  will  go  away,  and  leave 
you  to  find  your  own  way  home.  I  know  well  of  whom  you  have 
been  thinking  every  day  and  every  night.  It  was  not  of  me.  Now, 
confess  it." 

"  Don't  let's  talk  of  her,  Doll,  If  you  talk  of  the  devil,  you 
know,  you  sometimes  raise  him  ;  not  that  he  requires  much  raising 
in  this  instance,"  he  laughed,  bitterly. 

'^  I  was  so  sorry  for  you,  Ernest  dear,  and  I  did  my  best ;  indeed  I 
did.  But  I  could  do  nothing  with  her.  She  must  have  been  off 
her  head,  or  the  man  and  Florence  had  some  power  over  her ;  or 
perhaps  she  never  really  cared  for  you  ;  there  are  some  women,  you 
know,  who  seem  very  sweet,  but  cannot  truly  care  for  anybody  ex- 
cept themselves.  At  any  rate  she  married,  and  has  a  family  of 
children,  for  I  have  seen  their  births  in  the  paper. 

"  Oh,  Ernest,  when  I  think  of  all  you  must  have  suffered  out  there 
about  that  woman  I  cease  to  be  sorry  for  her,  and  begin  to  hate 
her.  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  very  unhappy,  Ernest,  all  these 
years." 

"Ah  yes,  I  have  been  unhappy  sometimes  —  sometimes  I  have 
consoled  myself.  There,  what  is  the  use  of  telling  lies  ? — I  have 
always  been  unhappy,  and  never  so  much  so  as  when  I  have  been  in 
process  of  consolation.  But  you  should  not  hate  her,  poor  girl ;  per- 
haps she  has  her  bad  times  too ;  only,  fortunately,  you  women  can- 
not feel,  at  least  not  much — not  like  us,  I  mean." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  put  in  Dorothy. 

"  Well,  I  will  qualify  my  remark — most  women.  And,  besides,  it 
is  not  quite  her  fault ;  people  cannot  help  themselves  much  in  this 
world.  She  was  appointed  to  be  my  evil  destiny,  that  is  all,  and 
she  mast  fulfil  her  mission.  All  my  life  she  will  probably  bring 
me  trouble,  till  at  last  the  fate  works  itself  out.  But,  Dolly,  my 
dear,  there  must  be  an  end  to  these  things,  and  Nature,  always  fer- 
tile in  analogies,  teaches  us  that  the  end  of  sorrow  will  be  happi- 
ness. It  is  from  the  darkness  of  night  that  day  is  born,  and  ice  and 
snow  are  followed  by  the  flowers.  Nothing  is  lost  in  the  world,  as 
old  Alston  used  to  say,  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  all  the 
grief  and  suffering  are  alone  wasted;  that  they  are  the  only  dull 
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seed  that  will  not,  when  their  day  conaes,  bloom  into  a  beautiful 
life.  They  may  seem  to  bo  intangible  things  now  ;  but,  after  all, 
the  ditFeronce  between  tangible  and  intangible  is  only  a  difl'erence 
of  matter.  We  know  that  intangible  thingn  are  real  enough,  and 
perhaps  in  a  future  state  wo  shall  iiud  that  they  are  the  true  im- 
mortal parts.     I  think  so  myself." 

<'I  think  so  too." 

"  Well,  then,  Doll,  you  see,  if  once  one  gets  the  mastery  of  that 
idea  it  makes  the  navigation  easier.  Once  admit  that  everything 
works  to  an  end,  and  that  end  a  good  and  enduring  one,  and  you 
will  cease  to  call  out  under  your  present  sorrows.  But  it  is  hard 
for  the  little  boy  to  learn  to  like  being  whipped,  and  we  are  all 
children,  Doll,  to  the  end  of  our  days." 

"  Yes." 

"And  you  see,  Doll,  for  some  reason  I  have  been  picked  out  to 
catch  it  pretty  warm.  It  does  seem  rather  hard  that  a  woman  like 
that  should  be  allowed  to  turn  all  the  wine  of  a  man's  life  into  vine- 
gar ;  but  so  it  often  is.  Now,  if  she  had  died,  that  would  have  been 
bad  enough ;  but  I  could  have  borne  it,  and  bided  my  time  to  join 
her.  Or  if  she  had  ceased  to  love  me,  and  learned  to  love  the  other 
man,  I  think  I  could  have  borne  that,  because  my  pride  would  have 
come  to  my  rescue,  and  because  I  know  that  the  law  of  her  afiec- 
tions  is  the  only  law  that  the  heart  of  woman  really  acknowledges, 
however  many  others  she  may  be  forced  to  conform  to ;  and  that  u 
woman  of  refined  nature  who  has  ceased  to  love  you,  and  is  yet 
forced  to  live  with  you,  is  in  consequence  a  thing  worthless  to  you, 
and  dishonored  in  her  own  eyes.  Besides,  I  ask  no  favor  in  such 
matters.  I  have  no  sympathy,  as  a  general  rule,  with  people  who 
raise  a  howl  because  they  have  lost  the  affection  of  their  wives  or 
sweethearts,  for  they  should  have  been  able  to  keep  them.  If  any 
man  could  have  cut  me  out  he  was  welcome  to  do  so,  for  ho  would 
have  proved  himself  the  better  man,  and,  as  for  the  lady,  I  would 
not  have  her  without  her  heart.  But  I  gather  that  was  not  quite 
the  case  with  Eva." 

"  Oh  no,  indeed ;  at  least  she  said  that  she  was  wretched." 

"  Exactly  as  I  thought.  Well,  now,  you  will  understand  that  it 
is  rather  hard.  You  see  I  did  love  her  dearly,  and  it  is  painful  to 
think  of  this  woman,  whose  love  I  won,  and  who  by  that  divine 
right  and  by  the  law  of  nature  should  have  been  my  wife,  as  forced 
into  being  the  wife  of  another  man,  however  charming  ho  may  be; 
and  I  hope  for  her  sake  that  he  is  charming.  In  fact,  it  fills  me 
with  a  sensation  I  cannot  describe." 

"  Poor  Ernest  I" 

"Oh  no,  don't  pity  me.  Everybody  has  his  troubles — this  is 
mine." 
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"  Ob,  Ernest,  but  you  bave  been  unfortunate,  and  now  your  sigbt 
has  gone  ;  but  perhaps  Critcbett  or  Couper  will  be  able  to  do  some- 
thiug  for  that." 

"All  the  Critcbetts  aud  Coupers  in  the  world  will  never  do  any- 
thing for  it,  my  dear.  But  you  must  remember  that,  where  I  ouly 
lost  my  dight,  many  others  lost  their  lives,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be 
better  to  lose  your  sight  than  your  life.  Besides,  blindness  has  its 
advantages ;  it  gives  you  so  much  more  time  to  think,  and  it  hum- 
bles you  so.  You  can  have  no  idea  what  it  is  like,  Doll.  Intense, 
everlasting  blackness  hedging  you  in  like  a  wall ;  one  long,  long 
night  even  when  the  sunlight  is  beating  on  your  face  ;  and  out  of 
the  night  voices  and  the  touching  of  hands,  like  the  voices  and  the 
touchings  of  departed  spirits.  Your  physical  body  is  as  helpless 
and  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  world  as  your  spiritual  body  is  iu 
the  hands  of  the  Almighty.  And  things  grow  dim  to  you  too ;  you 
begin  to  wonder  what  familiar  faces  and  sights  are  like,  as  you  won- 
der about  the  exact  appearance  of  those  who  died  many  years  ago, 
or  of  places  you  have  not  seen  for  years.  All  of  which,  my  dear 
Doll,  is  very  favorable  to  thought.  When  next  you  lie  awake  for 
five  or  six  hours  in  the  night,  try  to  reckon  all  the  things  which 
occupy  your  brain,  then  imagine  such  wakefulness  and  its  accompa- 
nying thoughts  extended  over  the  period  of  your  natural  life,  and 
you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  depth  and  breadth  aud  height  of  total 
blindness." 

His  words  struck  her,  aud  she  did  not  know  what  to  answer,  so 
she  only  pressed  his  hand  in  token  of  her  mute  sympathy. 

He  understood  her  meaning ;  the  faculties  of  the  blind  are  very 
quick. 

"  Do  you  know,  Doll,"  he  said, "  coming  back  to  you  and  to  your 
gentle  kindness  is  like  coming  into  the  peace  and  quiet  of  a  shel- 
tered harbor  after  bearing  the  full  brunt  of  the  storm  ?"  Just  then 
a  cloud  which  had  obscured  the  sun  passed  away,  and  its  full  light 
struck  upon  his  face.  "  There,"  he  went  on,  "  it  is  like  that.  It  is 
like  emerging  into  the  sweet  sunshine  after  riding  for  miles  through 
the  rain  and  mist.  You  bring  peace  with  you,  my  dear.  I  have  not 
felt  such  peace  for  years  as  I  feel  holding  your  hand  to-day." 

"  I  am  very  glad,  dear  Ernest,"  she  answered ;  and  they  walked 
on  in  silence.  At  that  moment  a  little  girl,  who  was  trundling  a 
hoop  down  the  gravel-path,  stopped  her  hoop  to  look  at  the  pair. 
She  was  very  pretty,  with  large  dark  eyes,  but  Dorothy  noticed 
that  she  had  a  curious  mark  upon  her  forehead.  Presently  Doro- 
thy saw  her  run  back  towards  an  extremely  tall  and  graceful  wom- 
an who  was  sauntering  along,  followed  at  some  distance  by  a  nurse 
with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and  turning  occasionally  to  look  at  the  beds 
of  spring  flowers,  hyacinths,  and  tulips  which  bordered  the  path. 
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"  Oil,  mothor,"  slio  licard  her  call  out,  in  the  clear  voice  of  child- 
hood, "  tliorc  is  sucIj  a  nice  blind  man  !  Ho  isn't  old  and  ugly,  and 
he  hasn't  a  dog,  and  ho  doesn't  ask  for  i)ennie8.  Why  is  he  blind 
if  lie  hasn't  a  dog  and  doesn't  ask  for  pennies  f" 

Blindness,  according  to  this  little  lady's  ideas,  evidently  sprang 
from  the  presence  of  a  cur  and  an  unsatisfied  hunger  for  copper 
coin.     Sometimes  it  does. 

The  tall,  graceful  lady  looked  up  carelessly,  saying,  "  Hush, 
dear!"  She  was  quite  close  to  them  now,  for  they  were  walking 
towjirds  each  other,  and  Dorothy  gave  a  great  gasp,  for  before  her 
Btood  Eva  Plowden !  There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  She  was  paler 
and  haughtier  looking  than  of  yore ;  but  it  was  she.  No  one  who 
had  once  seen  her  could  mistake  that  queenly  beauty.  Certainly 
Dorothy  could  not  mistake  it. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Doll  ?"  said  Ernest,  carelessly.  He  was 
thinking  of  other  things. 

"Nothing;  I  hurt  myself."     They  were  quite  close  now. 

And  Eva,  too,  looked  at  them,  and  she,  too,  saw  the  face  she  had 
never  thought  to  see  again.  With  all  her  eyes,  and  with  her  lips 
parted  as  though  to  cry  out,  she  gazed  at  the  sight  before  her — 
slowly,  slowly,  taking  in  all  it  meant. 

They  were  nearly  level  now. 

Then  there  leaped  up  into  her  eyes  and  face — the  eyes  and  face 
which  a  second  before  had  been  so  calm  and  statue-like — a  wild 
light  of  love,  an  intensity  of  passionate  and  jealous  desire,  such  as 
is  not  often  to  be  seen  on  the  faces  of  women. 

"Ernest  there,  and  Ernest  blind,  and  being  led  by  the  hand  of 
Dorothy,  and  looking  happy  with  her!  How  dared  she  touch  her 
love!  How  dared  he  look  happy  with  her!"  Those  were  the 
thoughts  which  flashed  through  her  troubled  mind. 

She  made  a  step  towards  them  as  though  to  address  him,  and  the 
blind  eyes  fell  upon  her  lovely  face  and  wandered  over  it.  It  made 
her  mad.  His  eyes  were  on  her  face,  aud  yet  he  could  not  see  her. 
O  God ! 

Dorothy  saw  the  motion,  and  moved  by  an  overmastering  in- 
stinct, threw  herself  between  them  in  an  attitude  of  protection  not 
unmixed  with  defiance.  And  so  for  a  second,  their  eyes  flashing 
and  their  bosoms  heaving  with  emotion,  the  two  women  stood  face 
to  face,  and  the  blind,  pathetic  eyes  wandered  uneasily  over  both, 
feeling  a  presence  they  were  unable  to  define. 

It  was  a  tragic,  almost  a  dreadful  scene.  The  passions  it  re- 
vealed were  too  intense  for  words,  as  no  brush  can  justly  paint  a 
landscape  made  vivid  by  the  unnatural  fierceness  of  the  lightning. 

"Well,  Boll,  why  do  you  stop  ?"  he  said,  impatiently. 

His  voice  broke  the  spell.     Eva  withdrew  her  arm,  which  was 
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half-oil tstretchecl;  and  touclied  her  lips  with  her  finger  as  though 
'to  enjoin  silence.  Then  a  deep  misery  spread  itself  over  her  flushed 
face,  her  head  sank  low,  and  she  passed  thence  with  rapid  steps. 
Presently  the  nurse  with  the  baby  followed  her,  and  Dorothy  no- 
ticed vaguely  that  the  child  had  also  a  mark  upon  its  forehead. 
TLe  whole  thing  had  not  taken  forty  seconds. 

"  Doll,"  said  Ernest,  with  a  wild  voice,  and  commencing  to  trem- 
ble, "  who  was  that  passed  us  ?" 

"  A  lady,"  was  the  answer. 

"  A  lady ;  yes,  1  know  that — what  lady  ?" 

"  I  don't  know — a  lady  with  children."  It  was  a  fib,  but  she 
could  not  tell  him  then  ;  an  instinct  warned  her  not  to  do  so. 

"  Oh !  It  is  strange,  Doll,  strange ;  but,  do  you  know,  I  felt  just 
now  as  though  Eva  were  very  near  me?     Come,  let  us  go  home!" 

Just  then  the  cloud  got  over  the  sun  again,  and  they  walked 
home  in  the  shadow.  Apparently,  too,  all  their  talkativeness  had 
gone  the  way  of  the  sun.     They  had  nothing  to  say. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

INTKOSPECTIVE. 

Eva  Plowden  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  happy  woman.  A 
refined  woman  who  has  deliberately  married  one  man  when  she 
loves  another  is  not,  as  a  rule,  happy  afterwards,  unless,  indeed,  she 
is  blessed  or  cursed  with  a  singularly  callous  nature.  But  there 
are  degrees  and  degrees  of  unhappiness.  Such  a  fate  as  Eva's  would 
have  killed  Dorothy,  and  would  have  driven  Florence,  bad  as  she 
might  otherwise  be,  to  suicide  or  madness.  But  with  Eva  herself 
it  was  not  so ;  she  was  not  sufficiently  finely  strung  to  suffer  thus. 
Hers  was  not  a  veiy  happy  life,  and  that  was  all  about  it.  She  had 
been  most  miserable ;  but  when  the  first  burst  of  her  misery  had 
passed,  like  the  raving  storm  that  sometimes  ushers  in  a  wet  De- 
cember Day,  she  had  more  or  less  reconciled  herself,  like  a  sensi- 
ble woman,  to  her  position.  The  day  was  always  rather  wet,  it  is 
true,  but  still  the  sun  peeped  out  now  and  again,  and  if  life  was  not 
exactly  a  joyous  thing,  it  was  at  least  endurable. 

And  yet  with  it  all  she  loved  Ernest  in  her  heart  as  much  as 
ever ;  his  memory  was  inexpressibly  dear  to  her,  and  her  regrets 
were  sometimes  very  bitter.  On  the  whole,  however,  she  had  got 
over  it  wonderfully,  better  than  anyboc^y  who  could  have  witnessed 
her  agony  some  years  before,  when  Florence  told  her  the  whole 
truth  immediately  after  the  wedding,  would  have  thought  possible. 
The  Sabine  women,  we  are  told,  offered  every  reasonable  resistance  to 
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their  rape  by  the  Romans,  but  before  long  gave  the  strongeet  i*roo& 
of  reconciliation  to  their  lot.  There  was  somethiug  of  the  Subiuo 
woman  about  Eva.  Indeed,  the  contrast  between  her  state  of 
luind  as  regarded  Ernest,  and  Ernest's  state  of  mind  as  regarded 
her,  would  make  a  curious  study.  They  each  loved  the  other,  and 
yet  how  difterent  had  the  results  of  that  love  been  on  the  two  nat- 
ures !  To  Eva  it  had  been  and  was  a  sorrow,  sometimes  a  very  real 
one;  to  Ernest,  the  destruction  of  all  that  made  life  worth  living. 
The  contrast,  indeed,  was  almost  pitiable,  it  wa«  so  striking  ;  so 
wide  a  gulf  was  fixed  between  the  two.  The  passion  of  the  one 
■was  a  wretched  thing  compared  to  the  other.  But  both  were  real; 
it  was  merely  a  dilierence  of  degree.  If  Eva's  affection  was  weak 
■when  measured  by  Ernest's,  it  w^as  because  the  soil  in  which  it 
grew  was  poorer.     She  gave  all  she  had  to  give. 

As  for  Mr.  Plowdeu,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  on  the  whole  his 
matrimonial  speculation  had  answered  very  well.  He  was  honest- 
ly fond  of  his  wife,  and,  as  he  had  a  right  to  be,  very  proud  of  her. 
At  times  she  was  cold  and  capricious,  and  at  times  she  was  sarcas- 
tic ;  but,  take  it  altogether,  she  made  him  a  good  and  serviceable 
wife,  and  lifted  him  up  many  pegs  in  the  social  scale.  People  saw 
that  though  Plowdeu  was  not  a  gentleman,  he  had  managed  to 
marry  a  lady,  and  a  very  lovely  lady  too ;  and  he  was  tolerated, 
indeed  to  a  certain  extent  courted,  for  the  sake  of  his  wife.  It  was 
principally  to  attain  this  end  that  he  had  married  her,  so  he  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  bargain,  and  he  was,  besides, 
proud  to  be  the  legal  owner  of  so  handsome  a  creature. 

Eva  often  thought  of  her  old  lover,  though,  except  in  the  vaguest 
way,  she  had  heard  nothing  of  him  for  years.  Indeed  she  was,  as 
it  happened,  thinking  of  him  tenderly  enough  that  very  morning 
when  her  little  girl  had  called  her  attention  to  the  "nice  blind 
man."  And  when  she  at  last,  in  a  way  which  seemed  to  her  little 
short  of  miraculous,  set  eyes  agaiu  upon  his  face,  all  her  smoulder- 
ing passion  broke  into  flame,  and  she  felt  that  she  still  loved  him 
with  all  her  strength,  such  as  it  was. 

At  that  moment,  indeed,  she  realized  how  great,  how  bitter,  how 
con)i)lete  was  the  mistake  she  had  made,  and  what  a  beautiful 
thing  life  might  have  been  for  her  if  things  had  gone  difterontly. 
But  remembering  how  things  ivei'e,  she  bowed  her  head  and  piissed 
on,  for  the  time  completely  crushed. 

Presently,  however,  two  points  became  clear  in  the  confusion  of 
her  mind,  taking  shape  and  form  as  distinct  and  indisputable  men- 
tal facts,  and  these  were — first,  that  she  was  wildly  jealous  of  Dor- 
othy ;  second,  that  it  was  her  tixed  determination  to  see  Ernest. 
She  regretted  now  that  she  had  been  too  overcome  to  go  up  aud 
Bpeak  to  him,  for  see  him  she  must  and  would ;  indeed  her  Bick 
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longing  to  look  upon  his  face  and  hear  bis  voice  filled  her  with 
alarm. 

Eva  reached  her  home,  after  the  meeting  on  the  Hoe,  just  before 
luncheon-time.  Her  husband  was  now  acting  as  locum  tenens  for 
the  rector  of  one  of  the  Plymouth  parishes.  They  had  moved  thus 
from  j)lace  to  place  for  years,  waiting  for  the  Kesterwick  living  to 
fall  vacant,  and  Eva  liked  the  roving  life  well  enough — it  diverted 
her  thoughts. 

Presently  she  heard  her  husband  enter,  bringing  somebod}^  else 
with  him,  and  summoned  up  the  sweet  smile  for  which  she  was  re- 
markable to  greet  him. 

In  another  instant  he  was  in  the  room,  followed  by  a  fresh- 
faced  subaltern,  whose  appearance  reminded  her  of  the  pictures  of 
cherubs.  Mr.  Plowden  had  changed  but  little  since  we  saw  him 
last,  with  the  exception  that  his  hair  was  now  streaked  with  gray, 
and  the  whole  face  rather  stouter.  Otherwise  the  cold  gray  eyes 
were  as  cold  as  ever,  and  the  countenance  of  Plowden  was  what 
the  countenance  of  Plowden  had  always  been — powerful,  intelli- 
gent, and  coarse-looking. 

^'Let  me  introduce  my  friend  Lieutenant  Jasper  to  you,  my 
dear,"  he  said,  in  his  full,  stroug  voice,  which  was  yet  unpleasant 
to  the  ear.  "  We  met  at  Captain  Johnstone's,  and,  as  it  is  a  long 
way  to  go  to  the  barracks  for  lunch,  I  asked  him  to  come  and  take 
potluck  with  us." 

The  cherubic  Jasper  had  screwed  an  eye-glass  into  his  round  eye, 
and  through  it  was  contemplatiug  Eva  with  astonished  ecstasy ; 
but,  like  most  very  beautiful  women,  she  was  used  to  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  it  only  amused  her  faintly.  Mr.  Plowden,  too,  was  used 
to  it,  and  took  it  as  personal  compliment. 

"  I  am  delighted,"  she  murmured,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

The  cherub,  suddenly  awaking  to  the  fact,  dropped  his  eye-glass, 
and  plunging  at  it,  seized  it  as  a  pike  does  a  little  fish,  and  shook 
it  with  enthusiasm. 

Eva  smiled  again. 

"  Shall  we  go  to  lunch  ?"  she  said,  sweetly ;  and  they  went  to 
lunch,  she  sailing  down  in  front  of  them  with  the  grace  of  a 
swan. 

At  lunch  itself  the  conversation  flagged  rather;  that  is,  Mr.  Plow- 
den talked  with  all  the  facility  of  an  extemporary  preacher ;  the 
cherub  gazed  at  this  pale,  dark-eyed  angel ;  and  Eva,  fully  occu- 
pied with  her  own  thoughts,  contributed  a  great  many  appreciative 
smiles  and  a  few  random  remarks.  Just  as  they  were,  to  her  in- 
tense relief,  neariug  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  a  messenger  arrived 
to  summon  Mr.  Plowden  to  christen  a  dyiug  baby.  He  got  up  at 
once,  for  he  was  punctilious  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and 
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making  excnsefi  to  his  guest,  departed  on  his  errand,  thus  forcing 
Eva  to  carry  on  the  couverHation. 

"  Have  you  been  in  Plymouth  long,  Mr.  Jasper?"  she  asked. 

The  eye-glass  dropped  spasmodically. 

"Flynioutli?  oh,  dear,  no,  I  only  landed  this  morning." 

''Landed  ?  Indeed  !  where  from  ?  I  did  not  know  that  any  boat 
was  in  except  the  Conway  Castle." 

*'  Well,  I  came  by  her,  from  the  Zulu  War,  you  know.  I  was  in- 
valided home  for  fever." 

The  cherub  suddenly  became  intensely  interesting  to  Eva,  for  it 
had  struck  her  that  Ernest  must  have  come  from  there. 

"  Indeed !  I  hope  you  had  a  pleasant  passage.  It  depends  so 
much  on  your  fellow-passengers,  does  it  not!" 

''  Oh  yes,  we  had  a  very  nice  lot  of  men  on  board,  wounded  offi- 
cers mostly.  There  were  a  couple  of  very  decent  civilians,  too,  a 
giant  of  a  fellow  called  Jones,  and  a  blind  baronet,  Sir  Ernest  Ker- 
shaw." 

Eva's  bosom  heaved. 

**  I  once  knew  a  Mr.  Ernest  Kershaw ;  I  wonder  if  it  is  the  same  ? 
He  was  tall,  and  had  dark  eyes." 

"  That's  the  man ;  he  only  got  his  title  a  month  or  two  ago.  A 
melancholy  sort  of  chap,  I  thought;  but  then  he  can't  see  now. 
That  Jones  is  a  wonderful  fellow,  though — could  pull  two  heavy 
men  up  at  once  as  easily  as  you  would  lift  a  puppy-dog.  Saw  hiju 
do  it  myself.     I  knew  them  both  out  there." 

''  Oh !    Where  did  you  meet  them  ?" 

'*  Well,  it  was  rather  curious.  I  suppose  you  heard  of  the  great 
disaster  at  that  place  with  an  awful  name.  Well,  I  was  at  a  beast- 
ly hole  called  Helpmakaar,  when  a  fellow  came  riding  like  any- 
tliiiig  from  Rorke's  Drift,  telling  us  what  had  happened,  and  that 
the  Zulus  were  coming.  So  we  all  set  to  and  worked  like  mad, 
and  just  as  we  had  got  the  place  a  little  fit  for  Ihem,  somebody 
shouted  that  ho  saw  them  coming.  That  was  just  as  it  was  get- 
ting dark.  I  ran  to  the  wall  to  look,  aud  saw,  not  the  Zulus,  but 
a  great  big  fellow  carrying  a  dead  fellow  in  his  arms,  followed  by 
a  Katir  leading  three  horses.  At  least  I  thought  the  follow  was 
dead,  but  he  wasn't,  he  had  been  struck  by  lightning.  We  let  him 
in,  and  such  a  sight  as  they  were  you  never  saw,  all  soaked  with 
blood  from  top  to  toe !" 

"  Ah!     And  how  did  they  come  like  that!" 

"  Thej'  were  the  only  survivors  of  a  volunteer  corps  called  Al- 
ston's Horse.  They  killed  all  the  Zulus  that  were  attacking  them, 
when  the  Zulus  had  killed  everybody  except  them.  Then  they 
came  away,  and  the  blind  fellow,  that  is,  Sir  Ernest,  got  struck  iu 
a  storm — fellows  often  do  out  there." 
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Eva  put  furtlier  questions,  aud  listeuecl  vt'ith  breathless  interest 
to  the  storj'^  of  Ernest's  aud  Jeremy's  wonderful  escape,  so  far  as 
the  details  were  known  to  Mr,  Jasper,  quite  regardless  of  the  piti- 
less fire  that  youug  gentleman  was  keeping  on  herself  through  his 
eye-glass.     At  last,  reluctantly  enough,  he  rose  to  go. 

''  I  must  be  off  now,  Mrs.  Plowden  ;  I  want  to  go  and  call  on  Sir 
Ernest  at  the  hotel.  He  lent  me  a  Derringer  pistol  to  practise  at 
a  bottle  with,  and  I  forgot  to  give  it  back." 

Eva  turned  the  full  battery  of  her  beautiful  eyes  upon  him.  She 
saw  that  the  young  gentleman  was  struck,  and  determined  to  make 
use  of  him.  Women  are  unscrupulous  when  they  have  an  end  in 
view. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  you  must  go,  but  I  hope  you  will  come  and  see  me 
again,  and  tell  me  some  more  about  the  war  and  the  battles." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  he  stammered  ;  "  I  shall  be  delighted." 

He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  that  he  had  not  had  the  luck 
to  see  a  shot  fired  himself.     Why  should  he  ? 

"  By-the-way,  if  you  are  going  to  see  Sir  Ernest,  do  you  think 
you  could  give  him  a  private  message  from  me  ?  I  have  a  reason 
for  not  wishing  it  to  be  overheard." 

"Oh  yes,  I  dare  say  I  can.  Nothing  would. give  me  greater 
pleasure." 

"  You  are  very  good."  Another  glance.  "  Will  you  tell  him  that 
I  wish  he  would  take  a  fly  aud  come  to  see  me?  I  shall  be  in  all 
this  afternoon." 

A  pang  of  jealousy  shot  through  the  cherubic  bosom,  but  he  com- 
forted himself  with  the  reflection  that  a  fine  woman  like  that  could 
not  care  for  a  "blind  fellow." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  I  will  try." 

"  Thank  you,"  aud  she  extended  her  hand. 

He  took  it,  and,  intoxicated  by  those  superb  eyes,  ventured  to 
press  it  tenderly.  A  mild  wonder  took  possession  of  Eva's  mind 
that  anybody  so  very  young  could  have  developed  such  an  aston- 
ishing amount  of  impudence,  but  she  did  not  resent  the  pressure. 
What  did  she  care  about  having  her  hand  squeezed  when  it  was  a 
question  of  seeing  Ernest !     Poor,  deluded  cherub ! 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

AFTEll   MANY   DAYS. 

Within  an  hour  of  the  departure  of  Lieutenant  Jasper,  Eva  heard 
a  fly  draw  u[)  at  the  door.  Thou  came  an  interval  and  the  sound 
of  two  people  walking  up  the  steps,  one  of  whom  stumbled  a  good 
deal ;  then  a  ring. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Plowden  at  home  f"  said  a  clear  voice,  the  well-remem- 
bered tones  of  which  sent  the  blood  to  her  head  and  then  back  to 
her  heart  with  a  rush. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Oh !  Wait  here,  flyman.  Now,  my  good  girl,  I  must  ask  you 
to  give  me  your  haud,  for  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  find  my  way 
about  strange  places.'* 

Another  pause,  aud  the  drawing-room  door  opened,  and  the  maid 
came  in  leading  Ernest,  who  wore  a  curious,  drawn  look  upon  his  face. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  coming  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand.     "That  will  do,  Jane." 

He  did  not  speak  till  the  door  closed,  he  only  looked  at  Jier  with 
those  searching  blind  eyes. 

Thus  tliey  met  again  after  many  years. 

She  led  him  to  a  sofa,  and  he  sat  down. 

"Do  not  leave  go  of  my  hand,"  he  said,  quickly;  "I  have  not  yet 
got  used  to  talking  to  people  in  the  dark." 

She  sat  down  on  the  sofa  beside  him,  feeling  frightened  aud  yet 
happy.  For  a  while  they  remained  silent ;  apparently  they  could 
find  nothing  to  say,  aud,  after  all,  silence  seemed  most  fitting.  She 
had  never  thought  to  sit  hand -in -hand  with  him  again.  She 
looked  at  him ;  there  was  no  need  for  her  to  keep  a  guard  over  her 
loving  glances,  for  he  was  blind.     At  length  she  broke  the  silence. 

"  Were  you  surprised  to  get  my  message  ?"  she  asked,  gently. 

"Yes;  it  was  like  getting  a  message  from  the  dead.  I  never  ex- 
l)ected  to  see  you  again ;  I  thought  that  you  had  quite  passed  out 
of  my  life." 

"  So  you  had  forgotten  me  f" 

"  Why  do  you  say  such  a  thing  to  me  f  You  must  know,  Eva, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  forget  you ;  I  almost  wish  that  it 
■were  possible.  I  nieuut  that  you  had  piwsed  out  of  my  outward 
life,  for  out  of  my  mind  you  can  never  pass." 
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Eva  hung  her  head  and  was  silent,  and  yet  his  words  sent  a  thrill 
of  happiness  through  her.     So  she  had  not  quite  lost  hiiu  after  all. 

"Listen,  Eva," Ernest  went  on,  gathering  himself  together,  and 
speaking  sternly  enough  now,  and  with  a  strange  suppressed  eneigy 
that  frightened  her.  "How  you  came  to  do  what  you  have  done 
you  I  est  know." 

"It  is  done;  do  not  let  us  speak  of  it.  I  was  not  altogether  to 
blame,"  she  broke  in. 

"I  was  not  going  to  speak  of  it.  But  I  was  going  to  say  this, 
now  while  I  have  the  chance,  because  time  is  short,  and  I  think  it 
right  that  you  should  know  the  truth.  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
first  tluit  for  what  you  have  done  I  freely  forgive  you." 

"Oh,  Ernest !'• 

"It  is,"  he  went  on,  not  heeding  her,  "a  question  that  you  can 
settle  with  your  conscience  and  your  God.  But  I  wish  to  tell  you 
what  it  is  that  you  have  done.  You  have  wrecked  my  life,  and 
made  it  an  unhappy  thing;  you  have  taken  that  from  me  which  I 
can  never  have  to  give  again  ;  you  have  imbittered  my  mind,  and 
driven  me  to  sins  of  which  I  should  not  otherwise  have  dreamed. 
I  loved  you,  and  you  gave  me  proofs  which  I  could  not  doubt  that 
I  had  won  your  love.  You  let  me  love  you,  apd  then  when  the 
hour  of  trial  came  you  deserted  and  morally  destroyed  me,  and  the 
great  and  holy  affection  that  should  have  been  the  blessing  of  ray 
life  has  become  its  curse." 

Eva  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  sat  silent. 

"You  do  not  answer  me,  Eva,"  he  said,  presently,  with  a  little 
laugh.  "Perhaps  you  find  what  I  have  to  say  difficult  to  answer, 
or  perhaps  you  think  I  am  taking  a  liberty." 

"  You  are  very  hard,"  she  suid,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Had  you  not  better  wait  till  I  have  done  before  you  call  me 
hard  ?  If  I  wished  to  be  hard,  I  should  tell  you  that  I  no  longer 
cared  for  you,  that  my  prevailing  feeling  towards  you  was  one  of 
contempt.  It  would  perhaps  mortify  you  to  think  that  I  had 
shaken  off  such  heavy  chains.  But  it  is  not  the  truth,  Eva.  I 
love  you  now,  passionately  as  ever,  as  I  always  have  loved  you,  as 
I  always  shall  love  you.  I  hope  for  nothing,  I  ask  for  nothing  ;  in 
this  business  it  has  always  beeu  my  part  to  give,  not  to  receive.  I 
despise  myself  for  it,  but  so  it  is." 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  "  Spare  me,  Ernest,"  she 
whispered. 

"I  have  very  little  more  to  say,  only  this:  I  believe  all  this  I 
have  given  you  has  not  been  given  uselessly.  I  believe  that  the 
love  of  the  flesh  will  die  with  the  flesh.  But  my  love  for  you  has 
been  something  more  and  higher  than  that,  or  how  has  it  lived 
•without  hope,  and,  in  spite  of  its  dishonor,  through  so  many  years  ? 
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It  is  of  tb«  spirit,  and  I  boliove  that  its  life  will  be  like  tbat  of  the 
spirit,  unendiug,  and  tbat  wben  tbis  bateful  life  is  done  with  I 
shall  in  some  strange  way  reap  its  fruits  with  j'ou." 

"  Why  do  you  believe  that,  Ernest  ?" 

"Why  do  I  believe  it  ?  I  cannot  tell  you.  Perhaps  it  is  notJiin^; 
but  the  mocking  fantasy  of  a  mind  broken  down  with  brooding 
on  its  grief.  In  trouble  we  grow  towards  the  light  like  a  plant  in 
the  dark,  you  know.  As  a  crushed  flower  smells  sweet,  so  all  that 
is  most  beautiful  and  aspiring  in  human  nature  is  called  into  life 
when  God  lays  His  heavy  hand  upon  us.  Heaven  is  sorrow's  sole 
ambition.  No,  Eva,  I  do  not  know  why  I  believe  it,  certainly  you 
have  given  me  no  grounds  for  faith,  but  I  do  believe  it,  and  it  com- 
forts me.     By-the-way,  how  did  you  know  that  I  was  here  ?" 

"  I  passed  you  on  the  Hoe  this  morning,  walking  with  Dorothy." 

Ernest  started.  "  I  felt  you  pass,"  he  said,  "  and  asked  Dorothy 
who  it  was.     She  said  she  did  not  know." 

"  She  knew,  but  I  made  a  sign  to  her  not  to  say." 

"Oh!" 

"  Ernest,  will  vou  promise  me  something  ?"  asked  Eva,  wildly. 

"  What  is  it  f"*^ 

"Nothing.     I  have  changed  my  mind — nothing  at  all." 

The  promise  that  she  was  about  to  ask  was,  that  he  would  not 
marry  Dorothy,  but  her  better  nature  rose  in  rebellion  against  it. 
Then  they  talked  a  while  of  Ernest's  life  abroad. 

"Well,"  said  Ernest,  rising  after  a  pause,  "  good-by,  Eva." 

"It  is  a  very  cruel  word,"  she  murmured. 

"  Yes,  it  is  cruel,  but  not  more  cruel  than  the  rest." 

"It  has  been  a  happiness  to  see  you,  Ernest." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he  answered:  "Has  it?  For  my- 
self I  am  not  sure  if  it  has  been  a  happiness  or  a  misery.  I  must 
have  a  year  or  two  of  quiet  and  darkness  to  think  it  over  before  I 
make  up  my  mind.  Will  you  kindly  ring  the  bell  for  the  servant 
to  take  me  away  ?" 

Half  unconsciously  she  obeyed  him,  and  then  she  came  and  took 
his  hand  and  looked  with  all  her  eyes  and  all  her  soul  into  his  face. 
It  was  fortunate  that  he  c(Mild  not  see  her. 

"  Oh,  Ernest,  you  are  blind!"  she  cried,  scarcely  kuowiug  what 
she  said. 

He  laughed — a  hard  little  laugh.  "  Yes,  Eva,  /am  as  blind  now 
as  you  have  been  always." 

"Ernest!  Ernest!  how  can  I  live  without  seeing  you  T  I  love 
you .'"  and  she  fell  into  his  arms. 

He  kissed  her,  and  then  somehow,  he  never  knew  how,  found  the 
fitrength  to  put  her  from  him.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  heard 
the  servant  coming. 
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Next  moment  the  servant  came  and  led  him  away. 
As  soon  as  he  was  gone  Eva  flung  herself  on  to  the  sofa,  and 
sobbed  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 

When  Dorothy  saw  a  fresh-faced  young  officer,  who  had  come  up 
to  see  Ernest,  mysteriously  lead  him  aside,  and  whisper  something 
in  his  ear  which  caused  him  to  turn  first  red  and  then  white,  she, 
being  a  shrewd  observer,  thought  it  curious.  But  when  Ernest 
asked  her  to  ring  the  bell,  and  then  ordered  a  fly  to  be  brought 
round  at  once,  the  idea  of  Eva  at  once  flashed  into  her  mind.  Sh& 
and  no  other  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  this  mystery.  Presently 
the  fly  was  announced,  and  Ernest  went  off  without  a  word,  leav- 
ing her  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  cherub,  who  was  contemplating 
her  with  his  round  eye  as  he  had  contemplated  Eva,  and  finding 
her  also  charming.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  but  just 
returned  from  South  Africa,  and  was  prepared,/awi  de  mieux,  to  fall 
in  love  with  an  apple-woman.  How  much  more,  then,  would  he 
succumb  to  the  charms  of  the  stately  Eva  and  the  extremely  fasci- 
nating Dorothy !  It  was  some  time  before  the  latter  could  get  rid 
of  him  and  his  eye-glass.  On  an  ordinary  occasion  she  would  have 
been  glad  enough  to  entertain  him,  for  Dorothy  liked  a  little  male 
society,  and  the  cherub,  though  he  did  look  so  painfully  young,  was 
not  half  a  bad  fellow,  and,  after  all,  his  whole  soul  was  in  his  eye- 
glass, and  his  staring  was  meant  to  be  complimentary.  But  just 
now  she  had  a  purpose  in  her  little  head,  and  was  heartily  glad 
when  he  departed  to  reflect  over  the  rival  attractions  of  the  two 
charmers. 

It  was  very  evident  to  Dorothy,  who  was  always  strictly  practi- 
cal, that  to  keep  Eva  and  Ernest  in  the  same  town  was  to  hold  dry 
tow  to»  a  lighted  match  over  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.  She  only 
hoped  that  he  might  come  back  now  without  having  put  his  foot 
into  it. 

"  Oh,  what  fools  men  are !"  she  said  to  herself,  with  a  stamp  ;  "  a 
pretty  face  and  a  pair  of  bright  eyes,  and  they  count  the  world  well 
lost  for  them.  Bah  !  if  it  had  been  a  plain  woman  who  played  Er- 
nest that  trick,  would  he  be  found  dangling  about  after  her  now  T 
Not  he.  But  with  her,  she  has  only  to  say  a  soft  word  or  two,  and 
he  will  be  at  her  feet,  I'll  be  bound.     I  am  ashamed  of  them  both." 

Meanwhile  she  was  putting  on  her  bonnet,  which  was  a  very  fa- 
vorite time  with  her  for  meditation,  having  already  made  up  her 
mind  as  to  her  course  of  action.  Ernest  had  authorized  her  to 
make  arrangements  for  an  interview  with  an  oculist.  She  proceed- 
ed to  make  those  arrangements  by  telegram,  wiring  to  a  celebrated 
surgeon  to  know  if  he  could  make  an  appointment  for  the  follow- 
ing afternoon.     Then  she  took  a  walk  by  herself  to  think  things 
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over,  lu  an  hour  sho  returned,  to  find  Ernest  iu  the  sitting-room, 
looking  extremely  shaken  and  depressed. 

"  You  have  been  to  see  Eva,"  slie  said. 

"  Yes,"  ho  answered. 

Just  then  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  servant  brought 
in  a  telegram.  It  was  from  the  oculist.  He  would  be  glad  to  see 
Sir  Eruest  Kershaw  at  four  o'clock  on  the  following  afternoon. 

"  I  have  made  an  appointment  for  you  with  an  eye-doctor,  Ernest, 
at  four  o'clock  to-niorrow." 

''To-morrow!"  he  said. 

"  Yes.     The  sooner  you  get  your  eyes  looked  to  the  better." 

He  sighed.     "  What  is  the  good  ?     However,  I  will  go." 

And  so  next  morning  they  all  took  the  express,  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  Ernest  found  himself  in  the  skilful  hands  of  the  ocu- 
list.    But  though  an  oculist  can  mend  the  sight,  he  cannot  make  it. 

"  I  can  do  nothing  for  you.  Sir  Ernest,"  he  said,  after  an  exhaust- 
ive examination.  '•  Your  eyes  will  remain  as  they  are,  hut  you 
must  always  be  blind." 

Ernest  took  the  news  with  composure.  "  I  thought  as  much,"  he 
said  ;  but  Dorothy  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  face  and  wept  se- 
cretly. 

Next  morning  he  went  with  Jeremy  to  see  Messrs.  Paisley  &  Pais- 
ley, and  told  them  to  try  and  let  Archdale  Hall,  and  to  lock  up  the 
numerous  and  valuable  heirlooms,  as  unfortunately  he  was  unable 
to  see  them.  Then  they  went  on  home  to  Dum's  Ness,  and  that 
night  Ernest  lay  awake  in  the  room  where  he  had  slept  for  so  many 
years  in  the  boyhood  which  now  seemed  so  dim  and  remote,  and  lis- 
teiuMl  to  the  stormy  wind  raving  round  the  house,  and  thought  with 
an  aching  heart  of  Eva — but  was  thankful  that  he  had  bid  her 
farewell,  and  wondered  if  he  could  find  the  strength  to  keep  away 
from  her. 

And  Eva,  his  lost  love,  she,  too,  lay  by  ihe  sea  and  listened  to  the 
wind,  and  thought  on  him.  There  she  lay  in  her  beauty,  seeking 
the  sleep  that  would  not  settle  round  her.  She  could  not  sleep; 
Bweet  sleep  does  not  come  readily  to  such  as  her.  For  her  and  tlu)se 
like  her  are  vain  regrets  and  an  empty  love  and  longing,  and  the 
wreath  of  thorns  that  crowns  the  brow  where  sorrow  sits  en- 
throned. 

Yet,  Eva,  lift  up  that  fevered  head,  and  turn  those  streaming  eyes 
to  heaven.  See,  through  the  casement,  high  above  the  tumult  of 
the  storm,  there  gleams  a  star.  For  you,  too,  there  shines  a  star 
called  Hope,  but  it  is  set  in  no  earthly  sky.  Have  patience,  way- 
ward heart,  there  is  but  a  space  of  trouble.  As  you  sufter  so  have 
millions  suffered,  and  behold!  they  are  at  peace;  so  shall  millions 
saflfer. 
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"  While  thon  that  once  didst  make  the  place  thou  stood'st  in  lovely,  shalt 
lie  still, 
Thy  form  departed,  and  thy  face  remembered  not  in  good  or  ill." 

For  of  this  we  may  be  sure — if  suffering  be  not  the  widest  gate  of 
heaveu,  then  heaven  has  no  gates.  Yes,  unhappy  womau,  stretch 
out  those  perfect  arms  in  supplication  to  the  God  of  sorrows  for 
strength  to  bear  your  load,  for  here  it  shall  not  be  lightened.  The 
burdens  which  Providence  straps  on  our  backs  Providence  will 
sometimes  lessen,  but  those  which  our  own  folly  fastens  remain  till 
death  delivers  us. 

So,  Eva,  dry  your  tears,  for  they  can  avail  you  naught,  and  go  get 
you  to  your  daily  task — go  tend  your  children  and  smile  that  sweet, 
sad  smile  on  all  alike,  and  ivait. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

HOME   AGAIN. 

It  was  very  peaceful,  that  life  at  Kesterwick,  after  all  the  fierce 
racket  aud  excitement  of  the  past  years.  Indeed,  as  day  succeeded 
day,  and  brought  nothing  to  disturb  his  darkness  but  the  sound  of 
Dorothy's  gentle  voice,  and  the  scent  of  the  flowers  on  the  marshes 
when  the  wind  blew  towards  the  ocean,  and  the  sharp,  strong  odor 
of  the  sea  when  it  set  upon  the  land,  Ernest  could  almost  fancy  that 
the  past  was  nothing  but  a  dream  more  or  less  ugly,  and  that  this 
was  a  dream  more  or  less  pleasant,  from  which  he  should  presently 
wake  up  and  find  himself  a  boy  again. 

English  villages  change  but  little.  Now  and  again  a  person  dies, 
and  pretty  frequently  some  one  is  born  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  tide 
of  time  creeps  on  very  imperceptibly,  and  though  in  the  course  of 
nature  the  entire  population  is  changed  every  sixty  years  or  so,  no- 
body seems  to  realize  that  it  is  changing.  There  is  so  little  in  such 
places  to  mark  the  change  by.  The  same  church-tower  makes  a 
landmark  to  the  eye  as  it  did  centuries  ago  to  the  eyes  of  our  an- 
cestors, and  the  same  clouds  sweep  across  the  same  blue  space  above 
it.  There  are  the  same  old  houses,  the  same  streams,  and,  above  all, 
the  same  roads  and  lanes.  If  you  could  put  one  of  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers down  in  the  neighborhood  of  most  of  our  country  towns,  he 
would  have  little  difficulty  in  finding  his  way  about.  It  is  the  men 
who  change,  not  the  places. 

Still  there  were  some  few  changes  at  Kesterwick.  Here  and  there 
the  sea  had  taken  another  bite  out  of  the  cliff,  notably  on  the  north 
side  of  Bum's  Ness,  out  of  which  a  large  slice  had  gone,  thus  bring- 
ing the  water  considerably  nearer  to  the  house.     Here  and  there  a 
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tree,  too,  had  been  cut  down,  or  a  cottage  built,  or  a  family  changed 
its  residence.  For  instance,  Miss  Florence  Ceswick  had  suddenly 
shut  up  the  Cottage,  where  she  had  remained,  seeing  nothing  of  her 
Bister  or  her  sister's  husband,  ever  since  Ev^Vs  marriage,  and  had 
gone  abroad — i)eople  said  to  Rome,  to  study  art.  For  Florence  haA. 
suddenly  electrified  tlie  Kesterwick  neighborhood  by  api>earing  as 
an  artist  of  tragic  force  and  grewsorae  imagination.  A  large  pict- 
ure by  her  hand  had  been  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  the 
previous  year,  and  though  the  coloring  was  somewhat  crude,  made 
a  great  and  deserved  sensation,  and  finally  sold  for  a  cousiderable 
sum. 

It  represented  a  i^romontory  of  land  running  out  far  into  a  stormy 
ocean.  The  sky  above  the  sea  was  of  an  inky  blackness,  except 
where  a  fierce  ray  of  light  from  a  setting  sun  pierced  it,  and  im- 
pinged upon  the  boiling  waters  which  surged  round  the  low  cliff  of 
the  promontory.  On  the  extreme  edge  of  the  cliff  stood  a  tall  and 
lovely  woman.  The  wind  caught  the  white  robe  she  wore  and 
pressed  it  against  her,  revealing  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  her 
form,  and  lifting  her  long,  fair  locks,  tossed  them  in  wild  confusion. 
She  was  bending  forward,  pointing  with  her  right  hand  at  the  wa- 
ter, with  such  a  look  of  ghastly  agony  upon  her  beautiful  face  and 
in  the  great  gray  eyes  that  people  of  impressionable  temperament 
were  wont  to  declare  that  it  haunted  their  sleep  for  weeks.  Down 
below  her,  just  wliere  the  tierce  ray  lit  up  the  heaving  waters, 
gleamed  a  naked  corpse.  It  was  that  of  a  young  man,  and  was 
slowly  sinking  into  the  unfathomable  darkness  of  tluMle^Jths,  turn- 
ing round  and  round  as  it  sank.  The  eyes  and  mouth  were  wide 
o])en,  and  the  stare  of  the  former  appeared  to  be  fixed  upon  those 
of  the  woman  on  the  cliff.  Lastly,  over  the  corpse,  in  the  storm- 
wreaths  above  their  heads,  there  hovered  on  steady  wings  a  dim  fe- 
male figure,  with  its  arm  thrown  across  the  face  as  though  to  hide 
it.  This  picture  was  called  in  the  catalogue  "  The  Lost  Lover,"  but 
speculation  was  rife  as  to  what  it  meant. 

Dorothy  heard  of  it,  and  went  to  Loudon  to  see  it.  The  first 
thing  that  struck  her  about  the  work  was  the  extraordinary  con- 
trast it  presented  to  the  commonplace  canvases  of  reapers,  little 
girls  frisking  with  baa-lambs,  and  nude  young  women  musing  pro- 
foundly on  the  edge  of  pools,  as  though  they  were  trying  to  solve 
the  great  question — to  wash  or  not  to  wash — by  wliich  it  was  sur- 
rom.dcd.  But  presently  the  weird  horror  of  the  pictnre  laid  hold 
upon  her,  and  seemed  to  fascinate  her,  as  it  had  so  many  others. 
Tlien  she  became  aware  that  the  faces  were  familiar  to  her,  and  sud- 
denly it  broke  upon  her  mind  that  the  sinking  corpse  was  Ernest 
and  the  agonized  woman  Eva.  She  examined  the  faces  more  atten- 
tively.    There  was  no  doubt  about  it.     Florence  had  with  cousum- 
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mate  art  changed  the  coloring  of  the  hair  and  features,  and  even  to 
a  great  extent  altered  the  features  themselves,  but  she  had  perfectly 
preserved  the  likeness,  both  upon  the  dead  face  of  the  murdered  man 
and  in  the  horror-inspired  eyes  of  his  lover.  The  picture  made  her 
sick  with  fear,  she  could  not  tell  why,  and  she  hurried  from  Burling- 
ton House  full  of  dread  of  the  terrible  mind  that  had  conceived  it. 

There  had  been  no  intercourse  between  the  two  women  since 
Eva's  marriage.  Florence  lived  quite  alone  at  the  Cottage,  and 
never  went  out  anywhere,  and  if  they  met  by  any  chance  they  passed 
with  a  bow.  But  for  all  that  it  was  a  relief  to  Dorothy  to  hear 
that  she  was  not  for  some  long  time  to  see  that  stern  face  with  its 
piercing  brown  eyes. 

In  Bum's  Ness  itself  there  appeared  to  be  no  change  at  all.  Ex- 
cept that  Mr.  Cardus  had  built  a  new  orchid-house  at  the  back,  for 
as  he  grew  older  his  mania  for  orchids  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished, the  place  was  exactly  the  same.  Even  the  arrangement  of 
the  sitting-room  was  unchanged,  and  on  its  familiar  bracket  rested 
the  case  which  Jeremy  had  made  containing  the  witch's  head. 

The  people  in  the  house  had  to  all  appearance  changed  as  little 
as  the  house  itself  Jeremy  confided  to  Ernest  that  Doll  had  grown 
rather  "  tubby,"  which  was  his  elegant  way  of  indicating  that  she 
had  developed  a  very  pretty  little  figure,  and  that  Grice  (the  old 
house-keei)er)  was  as  skinny  as  a  flayed  weasel,  and  had  eyes  like 
the  point  of  a  knife.  Ernest  maliciously  repeated  these  sayings  to 
the  two  ladies  concerned,  with  the  result  that  they  were  both  furi- 
ous.    Then  he  retreated  and  left  them  to  settle  it  with  Jeremy. 

Old  Atterleigh  too  was  almost  exactly  the  same,  except  that  of 
late  years  his  intellect  seemed  to  have  brightened  a  little.  It  was, 
however,  difficult  to  make  him  understand  that  Ernest  was  blind, 
because  the  latter's  eyes  looked  all  right.  He  retained  some  recol- 
lection of  him,  and  brought  him  his  notched  stick  to  show  him 
that,  according  to  his  ("  hard-riding  Atterleigh's  ")  calculation,  his 
time  of  service  with  the  devil,  otherwise  Mr.  Cardus,  would  expire 
in  a  few  months.  Dorothy  read  what  the  old  man  wrote  upon  his 
slate,  and  repeated  it  to  Ernest,  for  he  being  practically  dumb,  and 
Ernest  being  blind,  that  was  the  only  way  in  which  they  could 
communicate. 

"And  what  will  you  do  then?"  asked  Ernest;  "you  will  be 
wretched  without  any  writs  to  fill  up.  Who  will  look  after  the  lost 
souls,  I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

The  old  man  at  once  wrote  vigorously  on  his  slate, 

"  I  shall  go  out  hunting  on  the  big  black  horse  you  brought  with 
you  ;  he  will  carry  my  weight." 

"I  should  advise  you  not  to  try,"  said  Ernest,  laughing ;  "he 
does  not  like  strange  riders."    But  the  old  man  at  the  mere  thought 
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of  hunting  was  striding  up  and  down  the  room,  clanking  his  spurs 
and  waving  his  hunting-crop  with  his  uninjured  arm. 

"  Is  your  grandfather  as  much  afraid  of  my  uncle  as  ever,  Doll  T" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  think  so ;  and  do  you  know,  Ernest,  I  don't  quite  like 
the  way  he  looks  at  him  sometimes." 

Ernest  laughed.  "I  should  think  that  the  old  boy  is  harmless 
enoiigh,"  he  said. 

'*  I  hope  so,"  said  Dorothy. 

When  first  they  got  back  to  Dum's  Ness,  Jeremy  was  at  a  great 
loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  himself,  and  was  haunted  by  the  idea 
that  Mr.  Cardus  would  want  him  to  resume  that  stool  in  his  oflBce 
which  years  before  lie  had  quitted  to  go  in  search  of  Ernest.  A  week 
or  so  after  his  arrival,  however,  his  fears  were  very  pleasantly  set  at 
xost.    After  breakfast  Mr.  Cardus  sent  for  him  to  come  into  his  office. 

"  Well,  Jeremy,"  he  said,  letting  his  soft,  black  eyes  wander  round 
that  young  gentleman's  gigantic  form,  for  it  was  by  now  painfully 
large,  not  so  much  in  height,  for  he  was  not  six  feet  three,  as  in  its 
great  width,  which  made  big  men  look  like  children  beside  him, 
and  even  dwarfed  his  old  grandfather's  enormous  frame — "  well, 
Jeremy,  and  what  do  you  think  of  doing?  You  are  too  big  ft)r  a 
lawyer  ;  all  your  clients  would  be  afraid  of  you." 

"I  don't  know  about  being  too  big,"  said  Jeremy,  solemnly,  "  but 
1  know  that  I  am  too  great  an  ass.  Besides,  I  can't  afford  to  spend 
several  years  in  being  articled  at  my  time  of  life." 

"  Quite  so.     Then  what  do  yoa  propose  doing  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  from  Adam." 

"  Well,  how  would  you  like  to  turn  your  sword  to  a  ploughshare, 
and  become  a  farmer  ?" 

"I  think  that  would  suit  me  first-rate.  I  have  a  little  capital 
laid  by.     Ernest  and  I  made  a  little  money  out  there." 

"No,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  take  a  farm  in  that  way  ;  these 
are  bad  times.  But  I  want  a  practical  man  to  look  after  my  land 
round  here,  salary  £150.     What  do  you  say  f 

"  You  are  very  kind  ;  but  I  doubt  if  I  can  boss  that  coach ;  I  dont 
know  anything  of  the  work." 

*'  Oh,  you  will  very  soon  learn ;  there  is  a  capital  bailiff.  Stamp— 
you  remember  him — he  will  soon  put  you  up  to  the  ropes.  So  we 
will  consider  that  settled." 

Thus  it  was  that  our  friend  Jeremy  entered  on  a  new  walk  in  life, 
and  one  which  suited  him  very  well.  In  less  than  a  year's  time  he 
grow  aggressively  agricultural,  and  one  never  met  him  but  what  be 
had  a  handful  of  oats  or  a  mangel-wurzel  in  bis  coat-tail  pocket, 
which  he  was  ready  to  swear  were  samples  of  the  finest  oats,  man- 
gel-wurzel, or  whatever  the  particular  agricultural  product  might 
be,  that  ever  had  been  or  were  ever  likely  to  be  grown. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

HOW  IT   ALL   CAME   ABOUT. 

How  did  it  all  come  about  ? 

Let  us  try  and  discover.  Dorothy  aud  Ernest  were  together  all 
day  long.  They  only  separated  when  Mazooku  came  to  lead  the 
former  off  to  bed.  At  breakfast-time  he  led  him  back  again,  and 
handed  him  over  to  Dorothy  for  the  day.  Not  that  our  Zulu  friend 
liked  this ;  he  did  not  like  it  at  all.  It  was,  he  cousidered,  his  busi- 
ness to  lead  his  master  about,  and  not  that  of  the  "  Rosebud,"  who 
was,  as  he  discovered,  after  all,  nothing  but  a  girl,  connected  with 
his  master  neither  by  birth  nor  marriage.  And  on  this  point  there 
finally  arose  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Rosebud  and  Ma- 
zooku. 

The  latter  was  leading  Ernest  for  his  morning  walk,  when  Doro- 
thy, perceiving  it,  and  being  very  jealous  of  what  she  cousidered  her 
rights,  sallied  out  and  took  his  hand  from  the  great  Zulu's.  Then 
did  Mazooku's  long-pent  indignation  break  forth. 

"  Oh,  Rosebud,  sweet  and  small  Rosebud  !"  he  commenced,  ad- 
dressing her  in  Zulu,  of  which,  needless  to  say,  she  understood  not 
one  word,  "  why  do  you  come  and  take  my  father's  hand  out  of  my 
hand  ?  Is  not  my  father  blind,  and  am  I  not  his  dog,  his  old  dog, 
to  lead  him  in  his  blindness  ?  Why  do  you  take  his  bone  from  a 
dog  ?" 

"  What  is  the  man  saying  ?"  asked  Dorothy. 

"  He  is  offended  because  you  come  to  lead  me  ;  he  says  that  he  is 
my  dog,  and  that  you  snatch  his  bone  from  him.  A  pretty  sort  of 
bone,  indeed  !"  he  added. 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Dorothy,  "  that  here  in  this  country  I  hold  your 
hand.  What  does  he  want  ?  Is  he  not  always  with  you  ?  does  he 
not  sleep  across  your  door  ?     What  more  does  he  want  ?" 

Ernest  translated  her  reply. 

"Ow!"  said  the  Zulu,  with  a  grunt  of  dissatisfaction. 

"  He  is  a  faithful  fellow,  Doll,  and  has  stood  by  me  for  many 
years  ;  you  must  not  vex  him." 

But  Dorothy,  after  the  manner  of  loving  women,  was  tenacious 
of  what  she  considered  her  rights. 

"  Tell  him  that  he  can  walk  in  front,"  she  said,  putting  on  an  ob' 
stinate  little  look ;  and  she  could  look  obstinate  when  she  liked. 
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Ernest  translated  again  (for  the  Zulu  vowed  that  he  could  never 
nnderstand  Dorothy's  English),  and  Mazookn  accepted  the  compro- 
mise.    Thus  for  a  while  the  difiference  was  patched  np. 

Souietimes  Dorothy  and  Ernest  would  go  out  riding  together,  for, 
blind  as  he  was,  Ernest  could  not  be  persuaded  to  give  np  his  rid- 
ing. It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  them :  Ernest  mounted  on  his 
towering  black  stallion  '*  The  Devil,"  which  in  his  hands  was  as  gen- 
tle as  a  lamb,  but  with  everybody  else  fully  justified  his  appellation, 
and  Dorothy  on  a  cream  -  colored  cob  Mr.  Cardus  had  given  her, 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  steel  guiding-rein  linked  to  The  Devil's 
bit.  In  this  way  they  would  wander  all  over  the  country-side,  and 
sometimes,  when  a  good  piece  of  turf  presented  itself,  even  venture 
on  a  sharp  canter.  Behind  them  as  groom  rode  Mazookn,  mounted 
on  a  stout  pony,  with  his  feet  stuck,  Zula-faehion,  well  out  at  right 
angles  to  his  animal's  side. 

They  were  a  strange  trio. 

And  so  from  week's  end  to  week's  end  Dorothy  was  ever  by  Er- 
nest's side,  reading  to  him,  writing  for  him,  walking  and  riding 
with  him,  weaving  herself  into  the  substance  of  his  life. 

And  at  last  there  came  one  sunny  August  day,  when  they  were 
sitting  together  in  the  shade  of  the  chancel  of  Titheburgh  Abbey. 
It  was  a  favorite  spot  of  theirs,  for  the  gray  old  walls  sheltered 
them  from  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  the  breath  of  the  winds.  It 
was  a  spot,  too,  rich  in  memories  of  the  dead  past,  and  a  pleasant 
place  to  sit. 

Through  the  gaping  window-places  came  the  murmur  of  the 
ocean  and  the  warmth  of  the  harvest  sunshine;  and  gazing  out  by 
the  chancel  door-way,  Dorothy  could  see  the  long  lights  of  the  af- 
ternoon dance  and  sparkle  on  the  emerald  waves. 

She  had  been  reading  to  him,  and  the  book  lay  idle  on  her  knees 
as  she  gazed  dreamily  at  those  lights  and  shadows,  a  sweet  picture 
of  pensive  womanhood.  He,  too,  had  relapsed  into  silence,  and 
was  evidently  thinking  deeply. 

Presently  she  roused  herself. 

"Well,  Ernest,"  she  said,  "  what  are  you  thinking  about?  You 
are  as  dull  as — as  the  dullest  thing  in  the  world,  whatever  that 
may  be.     What  is  the  dullest  thing  in  the  world  f" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  awakening.  "Yes,  I  think  I  do; 
an  American  novel." 

"  Yes,  that  is  a  good  definition.  You  are  as  dull  as  an  American 
novel." 

"  It  is  unkind  of  you  to  say  so,  Doll,  my  dear.  I  was  thinking 
of  something,  Doll." 

She  made  a  little  face,  which  of  course  he  could  not  see,  and  an- 
swered, quickly. 
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"  YoTi  generally  are  thinking  of  something.  You  generally  are 
thinking  of — Eva,  except  when  you  are  asleep,  and  then  you  are 
dreaming  of  her." 

Ernest  colored  up. 

^'  Yes,"  he  said,  "it  is  true,  she  is  often  more  or  less  in  my  mind. 
It  is  my  misfortune,  Doll,  not  my  fault.  You  see,  I  do  not  do  things 
hy  halves." 

Dorothy  bit  her  lip. 

"  She  should  be  vastly  flattered,  I  am  sure.  Few  women  can 
boast  of  having  inspired  such  affection  in  a  man.  I  suppose  it  is 
because  she  treated  you  so  badly.  Dogs  love  the  hand  that  whips 
them.  You  are  a  curious  character,  Ernest.  Not  many  men  would 
give  so  much  to  one  who  has  returned  so  little." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  them.  If  I  had  a  son,  I  think  that  I 
should  teach  him  to  make  love  to  all  women,  and  to  use  their  affec- 
tion as  a  means  of  amusement  and  self-advancement,  but  to  fall  in 
love  with  none." 

"  That  is  one  of  your  bitter  remarks,  for  which  I  suppose  we 
must  thank  Eva.  You  are  always  making  them  now.  Let  me  tell 
you  that  there  are  good  women  in  the  world  ;  yes,  and  honest,  faith- 
ful women,  who,  when  they  have  given  their  heart,  are  true  to  their 
choice,  and  would  not  do  it  violence  to  be  made  Queen  of  England. 
But  you  men  do  not  go  the  right  way  to  find  them.  You  think  of 
nothing  but  beauty,  and  never  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  hearts 
of  the  sweet  girls  who  grow  like  daisies  in  the  grass  all  round  you, 
but  who  do  not  happen  to  have  great  melting  eyes  or  a  splendid 
bust.  You  tread  them  underfoot,  and  if  they  were  not  so  humble 
they  would  be  crushed,  as  you  rush  off  and  try  to  pick  the  rose ; 
and  then  you  prick  your  fingers  and  cry  out,  and  tell  all  the  daisies 
how  shamefully  the  rose  has  treated  you." 

Ernest  laughed,  and  Dorothy  went  on : 

"Yes,  it  is  an  unjust  world.  Let  a  woman  but  be  beautiful  and 
everything  is  at  her  feet,  for  you  men  are  despicable  creatures,  and 
care  for  little  except  what  is  pleasant  to  the  senses.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  her  be  plain,  or  only  ordinary-looking — for  the  fate  of 
most  of  us  is  just  to  escape  being  ugly — and  you  pay  as  much  re- 
gard to  her  as  you  do  to  the  chairs  you  sit  on.  And  yet,  strange  as 
it  may  seem  to  you,  probably,  she  has  her  feelings,  and  her  capaci- 
ties for  high  affection,  and  her  imaginative  power,  all  working  vig- 
orously behind  her  plain  little  face.  Probably,  too,  she  is  better 
than  your  beauty.  Nature  does  not  give  everything  ;  when  she 
endows  a  woman  with  perfect  loveliness,  she  robs  her  either  of  her 
heart  or  her  brains.  But  you  men  don't  see  that,  because  you  won't 
look,  so  in  course  of  time  all  the  fine  possibilities  in  Miss  Phiinface 
wither  up,  and  she  becomes  a  disappointed  old  maid,  while  my  Lady 
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Beauty  pursues  her  career  of  selfishness  and  mischief-making,  till 
ut  last  she  withers  up  too  ;  that's  one  comfort." 

Ernest  had  been  listening  with  great  amusement  to  Dorothy's 
views.  He  had  no  idea  that  she  took  such  matters  into  her  shrewd 
consideration. 

"  I  heard  a  girl  say  the  other  day  that,  on  the  whole,  most  wom- 
en preferred  to  hecome  old  maids,"  he  said. 

**Then  she  told  fibs;  they  don't.  It  isn't  natural  that  they 
should,  that  is,  if  they  care  for  anybody.  Just  think,  there  are 
more  than  ten  hundred  thousand  of  our  charming  sisterhood  ia 
thes<5  islands,  and  more  women  being  born  every  day !  Ten  hun- 
dred thousand  restless,  unoccupied,  disgusted,  loveless  women  !  It 
is  vsimply  awful  to  think  of.  I  wonder  they  don't  breed  a  revolu- 
tion.    If  they  were  all  beautiful  they  would." 

He  laughed  again. 

"  Do  you  know  what  remedy  Mazooku  would  apply  to  this  state 
of  affairs  ?" 

"  No." 

"The  instant  adoption  of  polygamy.  There  are  no  unmarried 
women  among  the  Natal  Zulus,  and  they  as  a  class  are  extremely 
happy." 

Dorothy  shook  her  head. 

"  It  wouldn't  do  here ;  it  would  be  too  expensive." 

"I  say,  Doll,  you  spoke  just  now  of  our  'charming  sisterhood;* 
you  are  rather  young  to  consider  yourself  an  old  maid.  Do  you 
want  to  become  one?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  sharply, 

*^  Then  you  don't  cure  for  anybody,  eh  !" 

She  blushed  up  furiously. 

''  Wliat  business  is  that  of  yours,  I  should  like  to  know  ?"  she 
answered. 

"  Well,  Doll,  not  much.  But  will  you  be  angry  with  me  if  I  say 
something  ?" 

"  1  suppose  you  can  say  what  you  like." 

"  Yes ;  but  will  you  listen  f" 

"  If  you  speak  I  cannot  help  hearing." 

"  Well,  then,  Doll — now  don't  be  angry,  dear." 

"  Oh,  Ernest,  how  you  aggravate  me!  Can't  you  get  it  out  and 
have  done  with  it  f" 

"  All  right,  Doll,  I'll  steam  straight  ahead  this  time.  It  is  this. 
I  have  sometimes  lately  been  vain  enough  to  think  that  you  cared 
a  little  about  me,  Doll,  although  I  am  as  blind  as  a  bat.  I  want  to 
ask  you  if  it  is  true.  You  must  tell  me  plain,  Doll,  because  I  can- 
not see  your  eyes  to  learn  the  truth  from  them." 

She  turned  quite  pale  at  his  words,  and  her  eyes  rested  upon  his 
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blind  orbs  with  a  look  of  unutterable  tenderness.  So  it  had  come 
at  last. 

"Why  do  you  ask  me  that  question,  Ernest?  Whether  or  no  I 
care  for  you,  I  am  very  sure  that  you  do  not  care  for  me." 

"You  are  not  quite  right  there,  Doll,  but  I  will  tell  you  why  I 
ask  it ;  it  is  not  out  of  mere  curiosity. 

"  You  know  all  the  history  of  my  life,  Doll,  or  at  least  most  of  it. 
You  know  how  I  loved  Eva,  and  gave  her  all  that  a  foolish  young- 
ster can  give  to  a  weak  woman — gave  it  in  such  a  way  that  I  can 
never  have  it  back  again.  Well,  she  deserted  me  ;  I  have  lost  her. 
The  best  happiness  of  my  life  has  been  wrecked  beyond  redemp- 
tion ;  that  is  a  fact  that  must  be  accepted  as  much  as  the  fact  of 
my  blindness.  I  am  physically  and  morally  crippled,  and  certainly 
in  no  fit  state  to  ask  a  woman  to  marry  me  on  the  ground  of  my 
personal  advantages.  But  if,  my  dear  Doll,  you  should,  as  I  have 
sometimes  thought,  happen  to  care  about  anything  so  worthless, 
then,  you  see,  the  affair  assumes  a  different  aspect." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  you.  What  do  you  mean  V  she  said, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  mean  that  in  that  case  I  will  ask  you  if  you  will  take  me  for 
a  husband." 

"  You  do  not  love  me,  Ernest ;  I  should  weary  you." 

He  felt  for  her  hand,  found  it,  and  took  it  in  his  own.  She  made 
no  resistance. 

"  Dear,"  he  said,  "  it  is  this  way :  I  can  never  give  you  that  pas- 
sion I  have  given  Eva,  because,  thank  God,  the  human  heart  can 
give  birth  to  it  but  once  in  a  life;  but  I  can  and  will  give  you  a 
husband's  tenderest  love.  You  are  very  dear  to  me,  Doll,  though 
it  is  not  in  the  same  way  that  Eva  is  dear.  I  have  always  loved 
you  as  a  sister,  and  I  think  that  I  should  make  you  a  good  bus- 
band.  But,  before  you  answer  me,  I  want  you  to  thoroughly  un- 
derstand about  Eva.  Whether  I  marry  or  not,  I  fear  that  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  shake  her  out  of  my  mind.  At  one  time  I  thought 
that  perhaps  if  I  made  love  to  other  women  I  might  be  able  to  do 
so,  on  the  principle  that  one  nail  drives  out  another.  But  it  was  a 
failure ;  for  a  month  or  two  I  got  the  better  of  my  thoughts,  then 
they  would  get  the  better  of  me  again.  Besides,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  wished  to  do  so.  My  trouble  about 
this  woman  has  become  a  part  of  myself.  It  is,  as  I  told  you,  my 
*evil  destiny,'  and  goes  whero  I  go.  And  now,  dear  Doll,  you  will 
see  why  I  asked  you  if  you  really  cared  for  me,  before  I  asked  you 
to  marry  me.  If  you  do  not  care  for  me,  then  it  will  clearly  not  be 
worth  your  while  to  marry  me,  for  I  am  about  as  poor  a  catch  as  a 
man  can  well  be ;  if  you  do,  well,  then  it  is  a  matter  for  your  con- 
sideration." 
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She  paused  a  while  and  answered : 

"  Suppose  that  the  positions  were  reversed,  Ernest ;  at  least  sup- 
pose this:  Suppose  that  yon  had  loved  your  Eva  all  your  life,  but 
she  had  not  loved  you  except  as  a  brother,  having  given  her  heart 
to  some  other  man,  who  was,  say,  married  to  somebody  else,  or  in 
some  way  separated  from  her.  Well,  supposing  that  this  man  died, 
and  that  one  day  Eva  came  to  you  and  said, '  Ernest,  ray  dear,  I  can. 
not  love  you  as  I  loved  him  who  has  gone,  and  whom  I  one  day 
hope  to  rejoin  in  heaven,  but,  if  you  wish  it,  and  it  will  make  you 
the  happier,  I  will  be  your  true  and  tender  wife,  and  the  mother  of 
your  children.'     What  should  yon  answer  her,  Ernest?" 

"  Answer  ?  why,  I  suppose  that  I  should  take  her  at  her  word, 
and  be  thankful.  Why,  to  hear  her  voice  day  by  day  would  in 
itself  be  a  happiness.  Yes,  I  think  thus,  I  should  take  her  at  her 
word." 

''  And  so,  dear  Ernest,  do  I  take  yon  at  your  word  j  for  as  it  is 
with  you  about  Eva,  so  it  is  with  mo  about  you.  As  a  child  I  loved 
you ;  ever  since  I  have  been  a  woman  I  have  loved  yon  more  and 
more,  even  through  all  those  cold  years  of  absence.  And  when  you 
came  back,  ah !  then  it  was  to  mo  as  it  would  be  to  you  if  you  sud- 
denly once  more  saw  the  light  of  day.  Ernest,  my  beloved,  you  are 
all  my  life  to  me,  and  I  take  you  at  your  word,  my  dear.  I  will  be 
your  wife." 

He  stretched  out  his  arms,  found  her,  drew  her  to  him,  and  kissed 
her  on  the  lips. 

"  Doll,  I  don't  deserve  that  yon  should  love  me  so ;  it  makes  me 
feel  ashamed  that  I  have  not  more  to  give  you  in  return." 

''Ernest,  you  will  give  me  all  you  can;  I  mean  to  make  you 
grow  very  fond  of  me.  Perhaps  one  day  you  will  give  me  every- 
thing." 

Ho  hesitated  a  little  while  before  he  spoke  again. 

"Doll,"  he  said,  "you  are  quite  sure  that  you  do  not  mind  about 
Eva?" 

"My  dear  Ernest,  I  accept  Eva  as  a  fact,  and  make  the  best  of 
her,  just  as  I  should  if  I  wanted  to  marry  a  man  with  a  monomania 
that  he  was  Henry  VIII." 

"Doll,  you  know  I  call  her  ray  evil  destiny.  The  fact  is,  I  am 
afraid  of  her ;  she  overpowers  ray  reason.  Well,  now,  Doll,  what  I 
am  driving  at  is  this:  Supposing — not  that  I  think  she  will — that 
she  wore  to  crop  u})  again  and  take  it  into  her  head  to  try  and 
make  a  fool  of  me !     She  might  succeed,  Doll." 

"  Ernest,  will  you  promise  me  something  ou  vour  honor?" 

"  Yes,  dear." 

"Promise  me  that  you  will  hide  from  me  nothing  that  passes  be- 
tween Eva  and  yourself,  if  anything  ever  should  pass,  and  that  in 
Haggard— L  Vol.  22 
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this  matter  you  will  always  consider  me  not  in  the  light  of  a  wife, 
but  of  a  trusted  friend." 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  to  promise  that  ?" 

"  Because  then  I  shall,  I  hope,  be  able  to  keep  you  both  out  of 
trouble.     You  are  not  fit  to  look  after  yourselves,  either  of  you." 

"  I  promise.  And  now,  Doll,  there  is  one  more  thing.  It  is  some- 
how fixed  in  my  mind  that  my  fate  and  that  woman's  are  inter- 
twined. I  believe  that  what  we  are  now  passing  through  is  but 
a  single  phase  of  interwoven  existence ;  that  we  have  perhaps  al- 
ready passed  through  many  stages,  and  that  many  higher  stages 
and  developments  await  us.  Of  course  it  may  be  fantasy,  hut  at 
any  rate  I  believe  it.  The  question  is.  Do  yon  care  to  link  your 
life  with  that  of  a  man  who  holds  such  a  belief?" 

"Ernest,  I  dare  say  your  belief  is  a  true  one,  at  any  rate  for  you 
who  believe  it,  for  it  seems  probable  that  as  we  sow  so  shall  we 
reap,  as  we  spiritually  imagine  so  shaJL  we  spiritually  inherit,  since 
causes  must  in  time  produce  effects.  These  beliefs  are  not  im- 
planted in  our  hearts  for  nothing,  and  surely  in  the  wide  heavens 
there  is  room  for  the  realization  of  them  all.  But  I,  too,  have  my 
beliefs,  and  one  of  them  is,  that  in  God's  great  Hereafter  every  lov- 
ing and  desiring  soul  will  be  with  the  soul  thus  loved  and  desired. 
For  him  or  her,  at  any  rate,  the  other  will  be  there  forming  a  part 
of  his  or  her  life,  though  perhaps  it  may  elsewhere  and  with  others 
also  be  pursuing  its  own  desires  and  satisfying  its  own  aspirations. 
So  you  see,  Ernest,  your  beliefs  will  not  interfere  with  mine,  nor 
shall  I  be  afraid  of  losing  you  in  another  place. 

"  And  now,  Ernest,  my  heart's  love,  take  my  hand,  and  let  me 
lead  you  home ;  take  my  hand,  as  you  have  taken  my  heart,  and 
never  let  go  of  it  again  till  at  last  I  die." 

And  so  hand-in-haud  they  went  home  together,  through  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  the  twilight. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

MAZOOKU'S    FAREWELL. 

Dorothy  and  Ernest  got  back  to  Dum's  Ness  just  in  time  to 
dress  for  dinner,  for  since  Ernest  and  Jeremy  had  come  back,  Doro- 
thy, whose  will  in  that  house  was  law,  had  instituted  late  dinner. 
The  dinner  passed  over  as  usual,  Dorothy  sitting  between  Ernest 
and  her  grandfather,  and  attending  to  the  wants  of  those  two  un- 
fortunates, both  of  whom  would  have  found  it  rather  difficult  to 
get  through  their  meal  without  her  gentle,  unobtrusive  help.  But 
when  dinner  was  over  and  the  cloth  removed,  and  Grice  had  placed 
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the  wine  upon  the  table  and  withdrawn,  an  nnnsual  thing  hap< 
poned. 

Ernest  asked  Dorothy  to  fill  his  glass  with  port,  and  when  she 
had  done  so  he  said, 

''  Uncle  and  Jeremy,  I  ara  going  to  ask  you  to  drink  a  health." 
The  old  man  looked  up  sharply.     "  What  is  it,  Ernest,  my  boy  T" 
As  for  Dorothy,  she  blushed  a  rosy  red,  guessing  what  was  com- 
ing, and  not  knowing  whether  to  bo  pleased  or  angry. 

*'  It  is  this,  uncle — it  is  the  health  of  my  future  wife,  Dorothy." 
Then  came  a  silence  of  astonishment.  Mr.  Cardus  broke  it : 
"  Years  ago,  Ernest,  ray  dear  nephew,  I  told  you  that  I  wished 
this  to  come  to  pass  •,  but  other  things  happened  to  thwart  my 
plans,  and  I  never  expected  to  see  it.  Now  in  God's  good  time  it 
has  come,  aud  I  drink  the  health  with  all  my  heart.  My  children, 
I  know  that  I  am  a  strange  man,  aud  my  life  has  been  devoted  to 
a  single  end,  which  is  now  drawing  near  its  final  development,  but 
I  have  found  time  in  it  to  learn  to  love  you  both.  Dorothy,  ray 
daughter,  I  drink  your  health.  May  the  happiness  that  was  denied 
to  your  mother  fall  upou  your  head,  her  share  and  your  share  too ! 
— Ernest,  you  have  passed  through  many  troubles,  and  have  been 
preserved  almost  miraculously  to  see  this  day.  In  her  you  will 
find  a  reward  for  everything,  for  she  is  a  good  woman.  Perhaps  I 
shall  never  live  to  see  your  happiness  aud  the  children  of  your 
happiness ;  I  do  not  think  I  shall ;  but  may  the  solemn  blessing 
I  give  you  now  rest  upon  your  dear  heads!  God  bless  you  both, 
ray  children,  and  here  and  now  I  thauk  Him  that  He  has  brought 
this  good  thing  to  pass.  All  peace  go  with  you,  Dorothy  and 
Ernest !" 

"Amen!"  said  Jeremy,  iu  a  loud  voice,  and  with  a  vague  idea 
that  he  was  iu  church.  Theu  he  got  up  and  shook  Ernest's  hand 
8o  hard  in  his  fearful  grip  that  the  latter  was  constrained  to  holloa 
out,  aud  lifted  Dolly  out  of  her  chair  like  a  plaything,  aud  kissed 
her  boisterously,  knocking  the  orchid-bloom  she  wore  out  of  her 
hair  in  the  process.  Then  they  all  sat  down  again  aud  beamed  at 
one  another  and  drank  port-wine — at  least  the  men  did — and  were 
iuanely  happy. 

Indeed  the  only  person  to  whom  the  news  was  not  satisfactory 
was  Mazooku.  "  Ou!"  he  said,  with  a  grunt,  when  Jeremy  conunu- 
nicated  it  to  him.  "  So  the  Rosebud  is  going  to  become  the  Rose, 
and  I  sha'n't  even  be  able  to  lead  my  father  to  bed  now.  Ou !"  and 
from  that  day  forward  Mazooku's  abstracted  appearance  showed 
that  he  was  meditating  deeply  ou  something. 

Next  morning  his  uncle  seut  for  Ernest  into  the  office.  Dorothy 
led  him  iu. 

"  Oh,  here  you  are !"  said  his  uuole. 
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"  Yes,  here  we  are,  Reginald,"  answered  Dorothy ;  "  what  is  it  ? 
Shall  I  go  away?" 

"  No,  don't  go  away.  What  I  have  to  say  concerns  you  both. 
Come  and  look  at  the  orchids,  Ernest,  they  are  beautiful.  Ah!"  he 
went  on,  stammering, ''  I  forgot  you  can't  see  them.     Forgive  me," 

"  Never  mind,  uncle,  I  can  smell  them ;"  and  they  went  into  the 
blooming-house  appropriated  to  the  temperate  kinds. 

At  the  end  of  this  house  was  a  little  table  and  some  iron  chairs, 
where  Mr.  Cardus  would  sometimes  come  and  smoke  a  cigarette. 
Here  they  sat  down. 

"  Now,  young  people,"  said  Mr.  Cardus,  wiping  his  bald  head, 
"  you  are  going  to  get  married.  May  I  ask  what  you  are  going  to 
get  married  on  ?" 

"  By  Jove,"  said  Ernest,  "  I  never  thought  of  that !  I  haven't 
got  much,  except  a  title,  a  mansion  with  '  numerous  and  valuable ' 
heirlooms,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  park,"  he  added, 
laughing. 

"  No,  I  don't  suppose  you  have ;  but,  luckily  for  you  both,  I  am 
not  so  badly  off,  and  I  mean  to  do  something  for  you.  What  do 
you  think  would  be  the  proper  thing  ?  Come,  Dorothy,  my  little 
housewife,  what  do  you  reckon  you  can  live  on  —  living  here,  I 
mean,  for  I  suppose  that  you  do  not  mean  to  run  away  and  leave 
me  alone  in  my  old  age,  do  you?" 

Dorothy  wrinkled  up  her  forehead  as  she  used  to  as  a  child,  and 
began  to  calculate  upon  her  fingers.  Presently  she  answered, 
"  Three  hundred  a  year  comfortably,  quietly  on  two." 

"  What  I"  said  Mr.  Cardus,  "  when  the  babies  begin  to  come  ?" 

Dorothy  blushed,  old  gentlemen  are  so  unpleasantly  outspoken, 
and  Ernest  jumped,  for  the  prospect  of  unlimited  babies  is  alarm- 
ing till  one  gets  used  to  it. 

'*  Better  make  it  five  hundred,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Cardus,  "  that's  what  you  think,  is  it  ?  Well,  I 
tell  you  what  I  think.  I  am  going  to  allow  you  young  people  two 
thousand  a  year  and  pay  the  house-keeping  bills." 

"  My  dear  uncle,  that  is  far  more  than  we  want." 

"  Nonsense,  Ernest !  it  is  thore  and  to  spare ;  and  why  should 
you  not  have  it,  instead  of  its  piling  up  in  the  bank  or  in  invest- 
ments ?  There  are  enough  of  them  now,  I  can  tell  you.  Every- 
thing that  I  have  touched  has  turned  to  gold ;  I  believe  it  has  of- 
ten been  the  case  with  unfortunate  men.  Money!  I  have  more 
than  I  know  what  to  do  with,  and  there  are  idiots  who  think  that 
to  have  lots  of  money  is  to  be  happy." 

He  paused  a  while,  and  then  went  on  : 

"  I  would  give  you  more,  but  you  are  both  comparatively  young, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  encourage  habits  of  extravagance  in  you. 
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The  world  is  full  of  vicissitudes,  and  it  is  impossible  for  anybody 
to  know  how  ho  may  bo  pecuniarily  situated  in  ten  years'  time. 
But  I  wish  you,  Ernest,  to  keep  up  your  rank — moderately,  if  you 
like,  but  still  to  keep  it  up.  Life  is  all  before  you  now,  and  what- 
ever you  choose  to  go  in  for,  you  shall  not  want  the  money  to  back 
you.  Look  here,  my  children,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  when  I 
die  you  will  inherit  nearly  all  I  have  got ;  I  have  left  it  to  be  di- 
vided equally  between  you,  with  reversion  to  the  survivor.  I  drew 
up  that  will  some  years  back,  aud  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  worth 
while  altering  it  now." 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Ernest,  "  but  how  about  Jeremy  ?" 

Mr.  Cardus's  face  changed  a  little.  He  had  never  got  over  his 
dislike  of  Jeremy,  though  his  sense  of  justice  caused  him  to  stifle 
it. 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  Jeremy,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  that  indicated 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  pursue  the  conversation. 

Ernest  aud  Dorothy  thanked  the  old  man  for  his  goodness,  but 
he  would  not  listen,  so  they  went  off"  aud  left  him  to  return  to  his 
letter-writing.  In  the  passage  Dorothy  peeped  through  the  glass 
half  of  the  door  which  opened  into  her  grandfather's  room. 

There  sat  the  old  man  writing,  writing,  his  long,  iron-gray  hair 
hanging  all  about  his  face.  Presently  he  seemed  to  think  of  some- 
thing, and  a  smile  which  the  contorted  mouth  made  ghastly  spread 
itself  over  the  pallid  countenance.  Rising,  he  went  to  the  corner 
and  extracted  a  long  tally-stick  on  which  were  cut  notches.  Sit- 
ting down  again  ho  counted  the  remaining  notches  over  and  over, 
and  then  took  a  penknife  and  cut  one  out.  This  done,  he  put  the 
stick  back,  and,  looking  at  the  wall,  began  to  mutter,  for  he  was 
not  quite  dumb,  and  to  clasp  and  unclasp  his  powerful  hand.  Doro- 
thy entered  the  room  quickly. 

*'  Grandfather,  what  are  you  doing  ?"  she  said,  sharply. 

The  old  man  started  and  his  jaw  dropped.  Then  the  eyes  grew 
dull,  and  his  usual  apathetic  look  stole  over  his  face.  Taking  up 
his  slate  he  wrote,  "  Cutting  out  my  notches." 

Dorothy  asked  him  some  further  questions,  but  could  get  noth- 
ing more  out  of  him. 

"  I  don't  at  all  like  the  way  grandfather  has  been  going  on  late- 
ly," she  said  to  Ernest.  "He  is  always  muttering  and  clinching 
his  hand,  as  though  he  had  some  one  by  the  throat.  You  know  he 
thinks  that  he  has  been  serving  the  hend  all  these  years,  and  that 
his  time  will  be  up  shortly,  whereas  you  know,  though  Ki>ginald 
had  no  cause  to  love  him,  he  has  been  very  kind  to  him.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  Reginald  my  grandfather  would  have  been  sent  to  the 
mad-house;  but  because  he  was  connected  with  his  loss  of  fortune, 
he  thinks  he  is  the  devil.     Ho  forgets  how  he  served  Reginald ;  you 
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see,  even  in  madness  the  mind  only  remembers  the  injuries  inflicted 
on  itself,  and  forgets  those  it  inflicted  on  others.  I  don't  at  all  like 
his  way." 

"  I  should  think  that  he  had  better  be  shut  up." 

"  Oh,  Reginald  would  never  do  it.     Come,  dear,  let  us  go  out." 

It  was  a  month  or  so  after  Mr.  Cardus's  announcement  of  his 
pecuniary  intentions  that  a  little  wedding-party  stood  before  the 
altar  in  Kesterwick  church.  It  was  a  very  small  party,  consisting, 
indeed,  only  of  Ernest,  Dorothy,  Mr.  Cardns,  Jeremy,  and  a  few  idlers 
•who,  seeing  the  church  door  open,  had  strolled  in  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  Indeed,  the  marriage  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret, 
for  since  he  had  been  blind,  Ernest  had  developed  a  great  dislike  to 
being  stared  at.  Nor,  indeed,  had  he  any  liking  for  the  system  under 
which  a  woman  proclaims  with  loud  and  unseemly  rejoicings  that 
she  has  found  a  man  to  marry  her,  and  the  clan  of  her  relations 
celebrate  her  departure  with  a  few  outward  and  visible  tears  and 
much  inward  and  spiritual  joy. 

But  among  that  small  crowd,  unobserved  by  any  of  them,  quite 
close  up  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  massive  pillars,  sat  a  veiled 
woman.  She  sat  quite  quiet  and  still,  she  might  have  been  carved 
in  stone ;  but  as  the  service  went  on  she  raised  her  thick  veil  and 
fixed  her  keen  brown  eyes  upon  the  two  who  stood  before  the  altar. 
And  as  she  did  so  the  lips  of  this  shadowy  lady  trembled  a  little, 
and  a  mist  of  trouble  rose  from  the  unhealthy  marshes  of  her  mind 
and  clouded  her  fine-cut  features.  Long  and  steadily  she  gazed, 
then  dropped  the  veil  again  and  said  beneath  her  breath, 

*'  Was  it  worth  while  for  this  ?     Well,  I  have  seen  him." 

Then  she  rose,  did  this  shadowy,  noble-looking  lady,  and  glided 
from  the  church,  bearing  away  with  her  the  haunting  burden  of 
her  sin. 

And  Ernest  ?  He  stood  there  and  said  the  responses  in  his  clear, 
manly  voice ;  but  even  as  he  did  so  there  rose  before  him  the  sem- 
blance of  the  little  room  in  far-away  Pretoria,  and  of  the  vision 
which  he  had  had  of  this  very  church,  and  of  a  man  standing  where 
he  himself  stood  now,  and  a  lovely  woman  standing  where  stood 
Dorothy  his  wife.  Well,  it  was  gone,  as  all  visions  go,  as  we,  who 
are  but  visions  of  a  longer  life,  go  too.  It  was  gone,  gone  into  that 
awful  limbo  of  the  past  which  is  ever  opening  its  insatiable  maw 
and  swallowing  us  and  our  joys  and  our  sorrows — making  a  meal 
of  the  atoms  of  to-day,  that  it  may  support  itself  till  the  atoms  of 
to-morrow  are  ready  for  its  a[)pctite. 

It  was  gone,  and  he  was  married,  and  Dorothy  his  wife  stood 
there  wreathed  in  smiles  and  blushes  which  he  could  not  see,  and 
Mr.  Halford's  voice,  now  grown  weak  and  quavering,  was  formulat- 
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ing  heart  felt  congratulations,  which  were  being  repeated  in  the 
gigantic  echo  of  Jeremy's  deep  toneH,  and  in  hiH  uncle's  quick,  jerky 
uttcrauccH.  So  ho  took  Dorothy  liis  wife  into  Ihh  arms  and  kissed 
her,  and  she  led  him  down  the  church  to  the  old  vestry,  into  which 
so  many  thousand  newly  married  couples  had  passed  during  the 
course  of  the  last  six  centuries,  and  signed  his  name  where  they 
I)laced  his  pen  upon  the  parchment,  wondering  the  while  if  he  was 
signing  it  straight,  and  then  went  out,  and  was  helped  into  the 
carriage,  and  driven  home. 

Ernest  and  his  wife  went  upon  no  honeymoon  ;  they  stopped 
quietly  there  at  the  old  house,  and  began  to  accustom  themselves 
to  their  new  relationship.  Indeed,  to  the  outsider,  at  any  rate, 
there  seemed  to  be  little  difference  between  it  and  the  former  one, 
for  they  could  not  be  much  more  together  now  than  they  had  been 
before.  Yet  in  Dorothy's  face  there  was  a  difiference.  A  great 
peace,  an  utter  satisfaction  which  had  been  wanting  before,  came 
down  and  brooded  upon  it,  and  made  it  beautiful.  She  both  looked 
and  was  a  happy  woman. 

But  to  the  Zulu  Mazooku  this  state  of  aflfairs  did  not  appear  to 
bo  satisfactory. 

One  day,  it  was  three  days  after  the  marriage,  Ernest  and  Doro- 
thy were  walking  together  outside  the  house,  when  Jeremy,  coming 
in  from  a  visit  to  a  distant  farm,  advanced,  and  joining  them,  be- 
gan to  converse  on  agricultural  matters,  for  he  was  already  becom- 
ing intensely  and  auuoyingly  technical.  Presently,  as  they  talked, 
they  became  aware  of  the  sound  of  naked  feet  running  swiftly  over 
the  grass. 

"That  sounds  like  a  Zulu  dancing,"  said  Ernest,  quickly. 

It  was  a  Zulu ;  it  was  Mazooku,  but  Mazooku  transformed.  It 
had  been  his  fancy  to  bring  a  suit  of  war  toggery,  such  as  he  had 
worn  when  he  was  one  of  Cetywayo's  soldiers,  with  him  from  Natal, 
and  now  he  had  donned  it  all,  and  stood  before  them  a  striking  yet 
alarming  figure.  From  his  head  there  rose,  a  good  two  feet  into 
the  air,  a  single  beautiful  gray  feather,  taken  from  the  Bell  crane; 
around  his  waist  hung  a  kilt  of  white  ox -tails,  and  beneath  his 
right  knee  a  small  circle  of  white  goat's  hair.  For  the  rest  he  was 
naked.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  a  milk-white  fighting-shield  made 
of  ox-hide,  and  in  his  right  his  great  "  bangwau,"  or  stabbing  as- 
segai. Still  as  a  statue  he  stood  before  them,  his  plume  bending 
in  the  breeze,  and  Dorothy,  looking  with  wondering  eyes,  marvelled 
at  the  broad  chest  scarred  all  over  with  assegai-wounds,  and  the 
huge,  sinewy  limbs.  Suddenly  he  raised  the  spear  and  saluted  in 
sonorous  tones : 

''Koosi  Baba!" 
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"  Speak,"  said  Ernest. 

"  I  speak,  my  father ;  I  come  to  meet  my  father  as  a  man  meets 
a  man.  I  come  with  spear  and  shield,  but  not  in  war.  With  my 
father  I  came  from  the  land  of  the  sun  into  this  cold  land,  where 
the  sun  is  as  pale  as  the  white  faces  it  shines  on.  Is  it  not  so,  my 
father?" 

"  I  hear  you." 

"With  my  father  I  came.  Did  not  my  father  and  I  stand  to- 
gether for  many  a  day  ?  Did  I  not  slay  the  two  Basutus  down  in 
the  land  of  Sikukuni,  chief  of  the  Bapedi,  at  my  father's  bidding  ? 
Did  I  not  once  save  my  father  from  the  jaws  of  the  wild  beast  that 
walks  by  night?"  (the  lion).  "Did  I  not  stand  by  the  side  of  my 
father  afc  the  place  of  the  Little  Hand"  (Isaudhlwana),  "when  all 
the  plain  was  red  with  blood  ?  Do  I  dream  in  the  night,  or  was  it 
BO,  my  father  ?" 

"  I  hear  you.     It  was  so." 

"  Then  when  the  heavens  above  smelt  out  my  father,  and  smote 
him  with  their  fire,  did  I  not  say,  ^  Ah,  my  father,  now  art  thou 
blind,  and  canst  fight  no  more,  and  no  more  play  the  part  of  a  man ; 
better  that  thou  hadst  died  a  man's  death,  O  my  father!  But  as 
thou  art  blind,  lo,  whither  thou  goes,  thither  will  1  go  also  and  be 
my  father's  dog.'     Did  I  not  say  this,  O  my  father?" 

"  Thou  didst  say  it." 

"And  so  we  came  across  the  black  water,  my  father  and  I  and 
the  great  Lion,  like  unto  whom  no  man  was  ever  born  of  woman, 
and  came  hither,  and  have  lived  for  many  moons  the  lives  of  wom- 
en ;  have  eaten  and  drunken,  and  have  not  fought  or  hunted,  or 
known  the  pleasure  of  men.     Is  it  not  so,  my  father  ?" 

"  Thou  speakest  truly,  Mazooku  ;  it  is  even  so." 

"Yes,  we  came  across  the  black  water  in  the  smoking  ship,  came 
to  the  land  of  wonders,  which  is  full  of  houses  and  trees,  so  that  a 
man  cannot  breathe  in  it,  or  throw  out  his  arms  lest  they  should 
strike  a  wall ;  and  behold  there  came  an  ancient  one  with  a  shin- 
ing head  wonderful  to  look  on,  and  a  girl  rosebud,  small  but  very 
sweet,  and  greeted  my  father  and  the  Lion,  and  led  them  away 
in  the  carriages  which  put  the  horses  inside  them,  and  put  them 
in  this  place,  where  they  may  look  forever  at  the  sadness  of  the 
sea. 

"  And  then  behold  the  Rosebud  said,  *  What  doth  this  black  dog 
here?  shall  a  dog  lead  Mazimba' "  (Ernest's  Zulu  name)  "  'by  the 
hand  ?  Begone,  thou  black  dog,  and  walk  in  front  or  ride  behind  ; 
it  is  I  who  will  hold  Mazimba's  hand.' 

"  And  then  my  father,  sinking  deep  in  ease,  and  becoming  a  fat  " 
(well-to-do) ''  man,  said  to  himself, '  I  will  take  this  Rosebud  to  wife.' 
And  so  the  Rosebud  opened  her  petals,  and  closed  them  round  my 
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father,  and  became  a  Rose,  and  now  she  Hheda  her  fragrance  round 
him  day  by  day  and  night  by  night,  and  the  black  dog  Htandw  and 
howls  outside  the  door. 

"  And  so,  my  father,  it  came  to  pass  that  Mazooku,  thy  ox  and 
thy  dog,  communed  with  his  heart,  and  said,  '  Here  is  no  more  any 
place  for  thee.  Mazimba  thy  chief  has  no  longer  any  need  of  thee, 
and  behold  in  this  land  of  women  thou  too  shalt  grow  like  a  wom- 
an. So  get  up  and  go  to  thy  father  and  say  to  him,  "  O  my  father, 
years  ago  I  put  my  hand  between  thy  hands  and  became  a  loyal 
man  to  thee ;  now  would  I  withdraw  it  and  return  to  the  laud 
■whence  we  came,  for  here  I  am  not  wanted,  and  here  I  cannot 
breathe."  '     I  have  spoken,  O  my  father  and  my  chief." 

''Mazooku,  son  of  Ingoluvu,  unfana  ga  Amazulu "  (child  of  the 
Zulu  race),  answered  Ernest,  adopting  the  Zulu  metaphor,  his  voice 
sounding  wonderfully  soft  as  the  liquid  tongue  he  spoke  so  well 
came  rolling  out,  "  thou  hast  been  a  good  man  to  me,  and  I  have 
loved  thee.  But  thou  shalt  go.  Thou  art  right;  now  is  my  life 
the  life  of  a  woman  ;  never  again  shall  I  hear  the  sound  of  the  rifle 
or  the  ringing  of  steel  in  war.  And  so  thou  goest,  Mazooku.  It  is 
well.  But  at  times  thou  wilt  think  of  thy  blind  master,  and  of 
the  wise  captain  who  sleeps  (Alston),  and  of  the  Lion  who  threw 
the  ox  over  his  shoulder.  Go,  and  be  happy.  Many  be  thy  wives, 
many  thy  children,  and  countless  thy  cattle  !  The  Lion  shall  take 
thee  by  the  hand  and  lead  thee  to  the  sea,  and  shall  give  thee  of 
ray  bounty  wherewith  to  buy  a  little  food  when  thou  comest  to 
thine  own  land,  and  a  few  oxen,  and  a  piece  of  ground,  or  a  wagon 
or  two,  so  that  thou  shalt  not  be  hungry,  nor  want  for  cattle  to 
give  for  wives.     Mazooku,  fare  thee  well." 

'*  One  word,  my  father,  aud  I  will  trouble  thine  ears  no  more, 
since  for  thee  my  voice  shall  be  silent  forever.  When  the  time  has 
come  for  thee  to  die,  and  thou  dost  pass,  as  the  white  men  say,  up 
'  into  the  heavens  above,'  and  thy  sight  returns,  and  thou  art  once 
more  a  man,  then  turn  thee  and  cry  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Mazooku, 
son  of  lugoluvu,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Maquilisini,  where  art  thou,  O 
my  dog  ?  come  thou  and  serve  me.'  And  surely,  if  I  still  live,  then 
shall  I  hear  thy  voice,  and  groan  and  die,  that  I  may  pass  to  thee ; 
and  if  I  be  already  dead,  then  shall  I  be  there  at  thy  side  even  as 
thou  callest.  This  thou  wilt  do  for  me,  O  my  father  and  my  chief, 
because,  lo !  I  have  loved  thee  as  the  child  loves  her  who  suckled 
it,  and  I  would  look  upon  thy  face  again,  O  my  father  from  the 
olden  time,  my  chief  from  generation  to  generation." 

"  If  it  be  in  my  power,  this  I  will  do,  Mazooku." 

The  great  Zulu  drew  himself  up,  raised  his  spear,  and  for  the  first 
and  last  time  in  his  life  gave  Ernest  the  royal  salute — to  which,  by- 
the-way,  he  had  no  right  at  all — "  Bayete  Bayete!"    Then  he  turned 
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and  ran  swiftly  thence,  nor  would  he  see  Ernest  again  before  he 
went.     "  The  pain  of  death  was  over,"  he  said. 

As  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  grew  faint  Ernest  sighed. 

"  There  goes  our  last  link  with  South  Africa,  Jeremy,  my  boy. 
It  makes  me  very  sad,  and  sometimes  I  think  that,  as  he  says,  it  is 
B  pity  we  did  not  go  under  with  Alston  and  the  others.  It  would 
all  have  been  over  now." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Jeremy,  after  reflecting ;  "  on  the  whole,  I  am 
pretty  comfortable  as  I  am." 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

MR.  CARDUS   ACCOMPLISHES  HIS  REVENGE. 

Mr.  De  Talor  owed  his  great  wealth  not  to  his  own  talents,  but 
to  a  lucky  secret  in  the  manufacture  of  the  grease  used  on  railways 
discovered  by  his  father.  Talor  pere  had  been  a  railway-guard  till 
his  discovery  brought  him  wealth.  He  was  a  shrewd  man,  how- 
ever, and  on  his  sudden  accession  of  fortune  did  his  best  to  make  a 
gentleman  of  his  only  son,  at  that  date  a  lad  of  fifteen  ;  but  it  was 
too  late,  the  associations  and  habits  of  childhood  are  not  easily  over- 
come, and  no  earthly  power  or  education  could  accomplish  the  de- 
sired object.  When  his  son  was  twenty  years  of  age,  old  Jack 
Talor  died,  and  his  sou  succeeded  to  his  large  fortune  and  a  railway- 
grease  business  which  supplied  the  principal  markets  of  the  world. 

This  son  had  inherited  a  good  deal  of  his  father's  shrewdness,  and 
set  himself  to  make  the  best  of  his  advantages.  First  he  placed  a 
"de"  before  his  name,  and  assumed  a  canting  crest.  Next  he 
bought  the  Ceswick  Ness  estates,  and  bloomed  into  a  country  gen- 
tleman. It  was  shortly  after  this  latter  event  that  he  made  a  mis- 
take and  fell  in  love  with  the  beauty  of  the  neighborhood,  Mary 
Atterleigh.  But  Mary  Atterleigh  would  have  none  of  him,  being 
at  the  time  secretly  engaged  to  Mr.  Cardus.  In  vaiu  did  he 
resort  to  every  possible  means  to  shake  her  resolution,  even  going 
so  far  as  to  try  to  bribe  her  father  to  put  pressure  upon  her ;  but 
at  this  time  old  Atterleigh,  "Hard -riding  Atterleigh,"  as  he  was 
called,  was  well  off,  and  resisted  his  advances,  whereupon  De  Talor, 
in  a  fit  of  pique,  married  another  woman,  who  was  only  too  glad  to 
put  up  with  his  vulgarity  in  consideration  of  his  wealth  and  posi- 
tion as  a  county  magnate. 

Shortly  afterwards  three  events  occurred  almost  simultaneously. 
"Hard-riding  Atterleigh"  got  into  many  diflficulties  through  over- 
gratification  of  his  passion  for  hounds  and  horses ;  Mr.  Cardus  was 
taken  abroad  for  the  best  part  of  a  year  in  connection  with  a  busi- 
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Tiesa  matter,  and  a  man  named  Jones,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Do  Talor'a 
Btaying  in  his  house  at  the  time,  fell  in  love  with  Mary  Atterleigh. 
IJert;in  De  Talor  saw  an  opportunity  of  revenge  upon  his  rival,  Mr. 
Cardns,  He  urged  upon  Jones  that  his  real  load  t<»  the  possessioQ 
of  the  lady  lay  through  the  pocket  of  her  fatlit;r,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  advance  him  tlie  necessary  funds  to  bribe  Atterleigh;  for, 
though  Jones  was  well  off,  he  could  not  at  such  short  notice  lay 
hands  upon  a  sufficient  sum  in  cash  to  serve  his  ends. 

The  i)l()t  succeeded.  Atterleigh's  scruples  were  ov<*rcome  aa 
easily  as  the  scruples  of  men  in  his  position  without  principle  to 
back  them  generally  are,  and  pressure  of  a  most  outrageous  sort 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  gentle-minded  Mary,  with  the  result 
that  when  Mr.  Cardiis  returned  from  abroad  he  found  his  affianced 
bride  the  wife  of  another  mau^  who  became  in  due  course  the  father 
of  Jeremy  and  Dolly. 

This  cruel  and  most  unexpected  bereavement  drove  Mr.  Cardus 
partially  mad,  and  when  he  came  to  himself  there  arose  in  his 
mind  a  monomania  for  revenge  on  all  concerned  in  bringing  it 
about.  It  became  the  passion  and  object  of  his  life.  Directing 
all  his  remarkable  intelligence  and  energy  to  the  matter,  he  early 
discovered  the  heinous  part  that  De  Talor  had  played  in  the  plot, 
and  swore  to  devote  his  life  to  the  unholy  purpose  of  avenging  it. 
For  years  he  pursued  his  enemy,  trying  plan  after  plan  to  achieve 
his  ruin,  and  as  one  failed,  fell  back  upon  another.  But  to  ruin  a 
man  of  De  Talor's  wealth  was  no  easy  matter,  especially  when,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  the  avenger  was  obliged  to  work  like  a 
mole  in  the  dark,  never  allowing  his  enemy  to  suspect  that  he  was 
other  than  a  friend.  How  he  ultimately  achieved  his  purpose  the 
reader  shall  now  learn. 

Ernest  and  Dorothy  had  been  married  about  three  weeks,  and 
the  latter  was  just  beginning  to  get  accustomed  to  hearing  herself 
called  Lady  Kershaw,  when  one  morning  a  dog-cart  drove  up  to  the 
door,  and  out  of  it  emerged  Mr.  De  Talor. 

"  Dear  me,  how  Mr.  De  Talor  has  changed  of  late !"  said  Dorothy, 
who  was  looking  out  of  the  window. 

"  How?     Has  he  grown  less  like  a  butcher  ?"  asked  Ernest. 

"No,"  she  answered;  "but  he  looks  like  a  wom-up  butcher 
about  to  go  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court." 

"  Butchers  never  go  bankrupt,"  said  Ernest,  and  at  that  moment 
Mr.  De  Talor  came  in. 

Dorothy  was  right ;  the  man  was  much  changed.  The  fat  cheeks 
were  flabby  and  fallen,  the  insolent  air  was  gone,  and  ho  was  so 
shrunken  that  he  looked  not  more  than  half  his  former  size. 

"  How  do  yon  do,  Lady  Kershaw  ?  I  saw  Cardus  'ad  got  some 
one  with  him,  so  I  drove  round  to  pay  my  respects  and  congratu- 
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late  the  bride.  Why,  bless  me,  Sir  Ernest,  you  'ave  grown  since  I 
saw  you  last !  Ah,  we  used  to  be  great  frieuds  then.  You  remem- 
ber how  you  used  to  come  and  shoot  up  at  the  Ness  "  (he  had  once 
or  twice  given  the  two  lads  a  day's  rabbit-shooting).  "  But  bless 
me,  I  hear  that  you  have  become  quite  a  fire-eater  since  then,  and 
been  knocking  over  the  niggers  right  and  left — eh  ?" 

He  paused  for  breath,  and  Ernest  said  a  few  ^70^ds,  not  many, 
for  he  disliked  the  man's  flattery  as  much  as  in  past  years  he  used 
to  dislike  his  insolence. 

"  Ah,"  went  on  De  Talor,  looking  up  and  pointing  to  the  case 
containing  the  witch's  head,  "  I  see  you've  still  got  that  beastly 
thing  that  your  brother  once  showed  me ;  I  thought  it  was  a  clock, 
and  he  pretty  well  frightened  me  out  of  my  wits.  Now  I  think  of 
it,  I've  never  'ad  any  luck  since  I  saw  that  thing." 

At  this  moment  the  house-keeper  Grice  came  to  say  that  Mr.  Car- 
dus  was  ready  to  see  Mr.  De  Talor,  if  he  would  step  into  the  office. 

Dorothy  thought  that  their  visitor  turned  paler  at  this  news,  and 
it  evidently  occupied  his  mind  sufficiently  to  cause  him  to  hurry 
from  the  room  without  bidding  them  good-by. 

When  Mr.  De  Talor  entered  the  office  he  found  the  lawyer  pacing 
up  and  down. 

"How  do  you  do,  Cardus  ?"  he  said,  jauntily. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  De  Talor  ?"  was  the  cold  reply. 

De  Talor  walked  to  the  glass  door  aud  looked  at  the  glowing 
mass  of  blooming  orchids. 

"  Pretty  flowers,  those,  Cardus,  very.  Orchids,  ain't  they  ?  Must 
have  cost  you  a  pot  of  money." 

"  They  have  not  cost  me  much,  Mr.  De  Talor ;  I  have  reared  most 
of  them." 

"  Then  you  are  lucky ;  the  bill  my  man  gives  me  for  his  orchids 
is  something  awful." 

*^  You  did  not  come  to  speak  to  me  about  orchids,  Mr.  De  Talor." 

"  No,  Cardus,  I  didn't ;  business  first,  pleasure  afterwards — eh  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Cardus,  in  his  soft,  jerky  way.  "Business  first, 
pleasure  afterwards." 

Mr.  De  Talor  fidgeted  his  legs  about. 

"  Well,  Cardus,  about  that  mortgage.  You  are  going  to  give  me 
a  little  more  time,  I  hope  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  De  Talor,  the  interest  being  now  eight 
months  overdue,  I  have  given  my  London  agents  orders  to  foreclose, 
for  I  don't  conduct  such  business  myself." 

De  Talor  turned  pale.  "Foreclose!  Good  God,  Cardus !  it  is  not 
possible,  on  such  an  old  friend  too !" 

"  Excuse  me,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  a  fact.  Business  is  busi- 
ness, even  where  oldfrienda  are  concerned." 
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"  But  if  you  foreclose,  what  is  to  become  of  me,  Cardus  ?" 

''That,  I  imagine,  is  a  matter  for  your  exclusive  cousideration." 

His  visitor  gasped,  aud  looked  like  an  unfortunate  fish  suddenly 
pulled  out  of  the  water. 

"  Let  us  recapitulate  the  facts.  I  have  at  different  periods  with- 
in the  last  several  years  lent  yon  sums  of  money  secured  on  your 
landed  estates  at  Ceswick's  Ness  and  the  neighborhood,  amounting 
in  all" — referring  to  a  paper — "to  one  hundred  aud  seventy-six 
thousand  live  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pounds  ten  shillings  and 
fourpence;  or,  reckoning  in  the  overdue  interest,  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  thousand  and  fifty-two  pounds  eight  shillings. 
That  is  so,  I  think." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,  Cardus." 

"  There  is  no  supposition  about  it.     The  documents  prove  it." 

"Well,  Cardus?" 

"Well,  Mr.  De  Talor;  and  now,  as  you  cannot  pay,  I  have  in- 
structed my  London  agents  to  commence  an  action  in  Chancery  for 
the  sale  of  the  lands,  and  to  buy  in  the  property.  It  is  a  most  de- 
sirable property." 

"  Oh,  Cardus,  don't  be  so  'ard  on  me  !  I  am  an  old  man  now,  and 
you  led  me  into  this  speculation." 

"  Mr.  De  Talor,  I  also  am  an  old  man ;  if  not  very  old  in  years,  at 
least  as  old  as  Methuselah  in  heart." 

"  I  don't  understand  it  all,  Cardus." 

"  It  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  explain.  But  to  do  so 
I  must  go  back  a  little.  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  you  may 
remember,"  he  began,  sitting  down  with  his  back  to  the  light, 
which  struck  full  on  the  wretched  De  Talor's  face,  "that  a  firm 
named  Rastrick  &  Codley  took  out  a  patent  for  a  new  railway- 
grease,  and  set  up  an  establishment  iu  Manchester  not  far  from  the 
De  Talor  house,  which  was  established  by  your  father." 

"  Yes,  curse  them  !"  groaned  De  Talor. 

Mr.  Cardus  smiled.  "By  all  means  curse  them.  But  what  did 
this  enterprising  firm  do,  Mr.  De  Talor?  They  set  to  work  aud 
sold  a  grease  superior  to  the  article  manufactured  by  your  house 
at  about  eighteen  per  cent,  cheaper.  But  the  Do  Talor  house  had 
the  ear  of  the  markets,  and  the  contracts  with  all  the  leading  lines 
and  Continental  firms,  and  for  a  while  it  seemed  as  though  the  new 
house  must  go  to  the  wall ;  and  if  they  had  not  ha<l  considerable 
capital  at  counnand  they  must  have  gone  to  tho  wall." 

"  Ah,  and  where  did  they  get  it  from  ?  That's  the  mystery," 
Baid  De  Talor. 

"Precisely,  that  was  the  mystery.  I  shall  clear  it  up  a  little 
presently.  To  return:  after  a  while  the  buyers  began  to  find  that 
Rastrick  &  Codley's  grease  was  a  better  grease  aud  a  cheaper 
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grease,  and  as  the  contracts  lapsed  the  companies  renewed  them, 
not  with  the  De  Talor  house,  but  with  the  house  of  Rastrick  &  Cod- 
ley.    Doubtless  you  remember." 

Mr.  De  Talor  groaned  in  acquiescence,  and  the  lawyer  continued : 

"In  time  this  state  of  affairs  produced  its  natural  results:  De 
Talor's  house  was  shopped  up,  and  the  bulk  of  the  trade  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  new  firm." 

"Ah,  I  should  just  like  to  know  who  they  really  were — the  low 
sneaks !" 

"  Would  you?  I  will  tell  you.  The  firm  of  Rastrick  &,  Codley 
were — Reginald  Cardus,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  of  Dum's  Ness." 

Mr.  De  Talor  struggled  out  of  his  chair,  looked  wildly  at  the  law- 
yer, and  sank  down  again. 

"  You  look  ill ;  may  I  offer  you  a  glass  of  wine  ?" 

The  wretched  man  shook  his  head. 

"Very  good.  Doubtless  you  are  curious  to  know  how  I,  a  law- 
yer, and  not  otherwise  connected  with  Manchester,  obtained  the 
monopoly  of  the  grease-trade,  which  is,  by-the-way,  at  this  moment 
paying  very  well.  I  will  satisfy  your  curiosity.  I  have  always 
had  a  mania  for  taking  up  inventions,  quite  quietly,  and  in  the 
names  of  others.  Sometimes  I  have  made  money  over  them,  some- 
times I  have  lost ;  on  the  whole,  I  have  made  largely.  But  wheth- 
er I  have  made  or  lost,  the  inventors  have,  as  a  rulG>  never  known 
who  was  backing  them.  One  day,  one  lucky  day,  this  railway- 
grease  patent  was  brought  to  my  notice.  I  took  it  up  and  invest- 
ed fifty  thousand  in  it  straight  off  the  reel.  Then  I  invested  an- 
other fifty  thousand.  Still  your  firm  cut  my  throat.  I  made  an 
effort,  and  invested  a  third  fifty  thousand.  Had  I  failed  I  should 
then  have  been  a  ruined  man ;  I  had  strained  my  credit  to  the  ut- 
most. But  fortune  favors  the  brave,  Mr.  De  Talor,  and  I  succeeded. 
It  was  your  firm  that  failed.  I  have  paid  all  my  debts,  and  I  reck- 
on that  the  railway-grease  concern  is  worth,  after  paying  liabili- 
ties, some  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  If  you  should  care  to  go 
in  for  it,  Messrs.  Rastrick  &  Codley  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  most 
happy  to  treat  with  you.  It  has  served  its  purpose,  and  is  now  in 
the  market." 

De  Talor  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  He  was  too  upset  to 
speak. 

"  So  much,  Mr.  De  Talor,  for  my  share  in  the  grease  episode.  The 
failure  of  your  firm,  or  rather  its  stoppage  from  loss  of  trade,  left 
you  still  a  rich  man,  but  only  half  as  rich  as  you  had  been.  And 
this,  you  may  remember,  made  you  furious.  You  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  losing  money;  you  would  rather  have  lost  blood  from  your 
veins  than  sovereigns  from  your  purse.  When  you  thought  of  the 
grease  which  had  melted  in  the  fire  of  competition,  you  could  have 
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wept  tears  of  rage.  In  this  plight  you  came  to  nio  to  ask  ad- 
rice." 

"  Yes ;  and  you  told  me  to  speculate." 

"Not  quite  accurate,  Mr.  De  Tnlor.  I  said  —  I  remember  the 
words  well — 'You  are  au  able  man,  and  understand  the  money- 
market;  why  don't  you  take  advantage  of  these  fluctuating  times, 
»nd  recoup  yourself  for  all  you  liave  lost  V  The  prospect  of  gain 
tempted  yon,  Mr.  De  Talor,  and  you  jumped  at  the  idea.  You  asked 
nie  to  introduce  you  to  a  reliable  firm,  and  I  introduced  you  to 
Messrs.  Campsey  <fc  Ash,  one  of  the  best  in  the  city." 

"  Confound  them  for  a  set  of  rogues !"  answered  De  Talor. 

"  Rognes !  I  am  sorry  you  think  so,  for  I  have  an  interest  in  their 
business." 

"  Good  heavens  !  what  next  f '  groaned  De  Talor. 

"  Well,  notwithstanding  the  best  efforts  of  Messrs.  Campsey  Sc 
Ash  on  your  behalf,  in  pursuance  of  such  written  instructions  as 
you  from  time  to  time  communicated  to  them,  and  to  which  you 
can  no  doubt  refer  if  you  please,  things  went  wrong  with  you,  Mr. 
De  Talor,  and  year  by  year,  when  your  balance-sheet  was  sent  in, 
yon  found  that  you  had  lost  more  than  you  gained.  At  last,  one  un- 
lucky day,  about  three  years  ago,  you  made  a  plunge  against  the 
advice,  you  may  remember,  of  Messrs.  Campsey  &  Ash,  and  lost. 
It  was  after  that  that  I  began  to  lend  you  money.  The  first  loan 
w'as  for  fifty  thousand;  then  came  more  losses  and  more  loans,  till 
at  length  we  have  reached  the  present  state  of  afl'airs." 

"  Oh,  Cardus,  you  don't  mean  to  sell  me  up,  do  you  ?  What  shall 
I  do  without  money  ?  And  think  of  ray  daughters  ;  'ow  will  they 
manage  without  their  comforts  ?  Give  me  time.  What  makes  you 
60  'ard  on  me  ?" 

Mr.  Cardus  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the  room  rapidly. 
At  De  Talor's  words  he  stopped,  and  going  to  a  despatch-box  un- 
locked it,  and  drew  from  a  bundle  of  documents  a  yellow  piece  of 
stamped  paper.  It  was  a  cancelled  bill  for  ten  thousand  pounds  in 
favor  of  Jonas  de  Talor,  Esquire.  This  bill  he  came  and  held  be- 
fore his  visitor's  eyes. 

"  That,  I  believe,  is  your  signature,"  he  said,  quietly,  pointing  to 
the  receipt  written  across  the  bill. 

De  Talor  turned  almost  livid  with  fear,  and  his  lips  and  hands 
began  to  tremble. 

*'  Where  did  you  get  that?"  he  asked. 

Mr.  Cardus  regarded  him,  or  rather  all  round  him,  with  the  melan- 
choly black  eyes  that  never  looked  straight  at  an^y  thing,  and  yet  saw 
everything,  and  then  answered  : 

"  Among  your  friend  Jones's  papers.  You  scoundrel !"  he  went 
on,  with  a  sudden  change  of  manner,  ''  now  perhaps  you  begin  to 
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understand  why  I  have  hunted  you  down  step  by  step ;  why  for 
thirty'  years  I  have  waited  aud  watched  and  failed,  and  at  last 
succeeded.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  Mary  Atterleigh.  It  was  you  who, 
infuriated  because  she  would  have  none  of  such  a  coarse  brute,  set 
the  man  Jones  on  to  her.  It  was  you  who  lent  him  the  money  with 
which  to  bny  her  from  old  Atterleigh.  There  lies  the  proof  before 
you.  By-the-way,  Jones  need  never  have  repaid  you  that  ten 
thousand  pounds,  for  it  was  marriage-brokage,  and  therefore  not  re- 
coverable at  law.  It  was  you,  I  say,  who  were  the  first  cause  of 
my  life  being  laid  waste,  aud  who  nearly  drove  me  to  the  mad- 
house ;  ay  !  who  did  drive  Mary,  my  betrothed  wife,  into  the  arms 
of  that  fellow,  whence,  God  be  praised,  she  soon  passed  to  her 
rest." 

Mr.  Cardus  paused,  breathing  quick  with  suppressed  rage  and  ex- 
citement, the  large  white  eyebrows  contracted  till  they  nearly  met, 
aud  abandoning  his  usual  habit,  he  looked  straight  into  the  eyes 
of  the  abject  creature  in  the  chair  before  him. 

"  It's  a  long  while  ago,  Cardus ;  can't  you  forgive,  and  let  by- 
gones be  by-gones  1" 

'* Forgive! — yes,  for  my  own  sake  I  could  forgive,  but  for  her 
sake,  whom  you  first  dishonored  and  then  killed,  I  will  never  for- 
give. Where  are  your  companions  in  guilt  ?  Jones  is  dead  ;  I 
ruiued  him.  Atterleigh  is  there  ;  I  did  not  ruin  him,  because,  after 
all,  he  was  the  author  of  Mary's  life,  but  his  ill-gotteu  gains  did  him 
no  good,  a  higher  power  than  mine  took  vengeance  on  his  crime, 
and  I  saved  him  from  the  mad-house.  And  Jones's  children,  they 
are  here  too,  for  once  they  lay  beneath  her  breast.  But  do  you  think 
that  I  will  spare  you?  —  you  coarse,  arrogant  knave  —  you  who 
spawned  the  plot ;  no,  not  if  it  were  to  cost  me  my  own  life,  would 
I  forego  one  jot  or  tittle  of  my  revenge  !" 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Cardus  happened  to  look  up,  and  saw  through 
the  glass  part  of  the  door  of  his  office,  of  which  the  curtain  was 
partially  drawn,  the  wild-looking  head  of  Hard-riding  Atterleigh. 
He  appeared  to  be  looking  through  the  door,  for  his  eyes,  in  which 
there  was  a  very  peculiar  look,  were  fixed  intently  upon  Mr.  Cardus's 
face.     When  he  saw  that  he  was  observed  he  vanished. 

"Now  go,"  said  the  lawyer,  sternly,  to  the  prostrate  De  Talor, 
"and  never  let  me  see  your  face  again !" 

"  But  I  haven't  any  money ;  where  am  I  to  go  ?"  groaned  De 
Talor. 

"  Wherever  you  like,  Mr.  De  Talor ;  this  is  a  free  country,  but  if 
I  had  control  of  your  destination  it  should  be — to  the  devil!" 

The  wretched  man  staggered  up. 

"  All  right,  Cardus ;  I'll  go,  I'll  go.  You've  got  it  all  your  own 
way  now.     You  are  damned  hard,  you  are ;  but  perhaps  you'll  get 
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it  takeu  out  of  you  some  day.     I'm  glad  you  ue  ver  got  hold  of  Mary ; 
it  muat  have  beeu  pleasaut  to  you  to  see  her  marry  Jones !" 

lu  another  second  he  was  gone,  and  Mr.  Cardus  was  left  think- 
ing, among  other  things,  of  that  look  in  old  Atterleigh's  eyes  which 
he  could  not  get  out  of  his  mind.  Thus  did  he  fiually  accomplish 
the  revenge  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

MAD   atterleigh's   LAST   RIDE. 

A  MONTH  had  passed  since  Mr.  De  Talor  had  crept,  utterly  crushed, 
from  the  presence  of  the  man  whom  Providence  had  appointed  to 
mete  out  to  him  his  due.  During  this  time  Mr.  Cardus  had  been 
busy  from  morning  till  night.  He  was  always  a  busy  man,  writ- 
ing daily  with  his  own  hand  an  almost  incredible  number  of  letters, 
for  he  carried  on  all,  or  nearly  all,  his  great  aftairs  by  correspond- 
ence, but  of  late  his  work  seemed  to  have  doubled. 

In  the  course  of  that  month  the  society  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kesterwick  experienced  a  pleasurable  sensation  of  excitement,  for 
suddenly  the  De  Talor  family  vanished  off  the  face  of  the  Kester- 
wick world,  and  the  Ceswick  Ness  estates,  after  being  advertised, 
were  put  up  for  sale,  and  bought,  so  said  report,  by  a  Loudon  lirm 
of  lawyers  on  behalf  of  an  unknown  client.  The  De  Talors  were 
gone,  where  to  nobody  knew,  nor  did  they  much  care  to  inquire — 
that  is,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  servants  whose  wages  were  left 
unpaid,  and  the  tradespeople  to  whom  large  sums  were  owiug. 
They  inquired  vigorously  enough,  but  without  the  smallest  result ; 
the  De  Talors  had  gone  and  left  no  trace,  except  the  trace  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  Kesterwick  knew  them  no  more,  but  was  glad  over  the 
sensation  made  by  their  disappearance. 

But  on  one  Saturday  Mr.  Cardus's  business  seemed  to  come  to  a 
sudden  stop.  He  wrote  some  letters  and  put  them  to  go  to  post, 
and  then  he  went  to  admire  his  orchids. 

"  Life,"  he  said  aloud  to  himself, ''  shall  be  all  orchids  now  ;  my 
work  is  done.  I  will  build  a  now  house  for  Brazilian  sorts,  and 
spond  two  hundred  pounds  on  stocking  it.     Well,  I  can  afford  it." 

This  was  about  five  o'clock.  Half  an  hour  later,  when  he  had 
well  examined  his  flowers,  he  strolled  out  Titheburgh  Abbey  way, 
and  here  he  met  Ernest  and  his  wife,  who  had  been  sitting  in  their 
favorite  spot. 

"  Well,  ray  dears,"  he  said,  "  and  how  are  you  ?" 

"  Pretty  jolly,  uncle,  thank  you  ;  and  how  are  you  ?" 

"I?     Oh,  I  am  very  jolly,  indeed,  for  an  old  man  ;  as  jolly  as  an 
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iudividual  who  has  just  bid  good-by  to  work  forever  should  be,"  he 
said. 

"  Why,  Reginald,  what  do  you  mean  f 

"  Mean,  Dorothy,  my  dear?  I  mean  that  I  have  wound  up  my 
affairs  and  retired  on  a  modest  competeuce.  Ah,  you  young  people 
should  be  grateful  to  me,  for  let  me  tell  you  that  everything  is  now 
in  apple-pie  order,  and  when  I  slip  off  you  will  have  no  trouble  at 
all,  except  to  pay  the  probate  duty,  and  that  will  be  considerable. 
I  never  quite  knew  till  a  week  ago  how  rich  I  was ;  but,  as  I  said 
the  other  day,  everything  I  have  touched  has  turned  to  gold.  It 
will  be  a  large  fortune  for  you  to  manage,  my  dears ;  you  will  find 
it  a  great  responsibility." 

"  I  hope  you  will  live  many  years  to  manage  it  yourself,"  said 
Ernest. 

"  Ah,  I  don't  know,  I  am  pretty  tough ;  but  who  can  see  the  fut- 
ure ?  Dolly,  my  dear  girl,"  he  went  on,  in  a  dreamy  way,  "  you  are 
growing  like  your  mother.  Do  you  know  I  sometimes  think  that 
I  am  not  far  off  her  now  ?  you  see  I  speak  plainly  to  you  two. 
Years  ago  I  used  to  think — that  is,  sometimes — that  your  mother 
was  dust  and  nothing  more,  that  she  had  left  me  forever,  but  of 
late  I  have  changed  my  ideas.  I  have  seen,"  he  went  on,  speaking 
in  an  absent  way,  as  though  he  were  meditating  to  himself, "  how 
wonderfully  Providence  works  even  in  the  affairs  of  this  imperfect 
world,  and  I  begin  to  believe  that  there  must  be  a  place  where  it 
allows  itself  a  larger  development.  Yes,  I  think  I  shall  find  your 
mother  somewhere,  Dorothy,  my  dear.  I  seem  to  feel  her  very  near 
me  sometimes.     Well,  I  have  avenged  her." 

"  I  think  that  you  will  find  her,  Reginald,"  she  answered ;  '^  but 
your  vengeance  is  wicked  and  wrong.  I  have  often  made  bold  to 
tell  you  so,  though  sometimes  you  have  been  angry  with  me,  and  I 
tell  you  so  again.  It  can  only  bring  evil  with  it.  What  have  we, 
poor  creatures,  who  do  not  understand  the  reasons  of  things,  and 
can  scarcely  see  an  inch  before  our  noses,  to  do  with  vengeance  I" 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  my  love — you  generally  are  right  in  the 
main ;  but  my  desire  for  vengeance  upon  that  man  De  Talor  has 
been  the  breath  of  my  nostrils,  and  behold !  I  have  achieved  it. 
Man,  if  he  only  lives  long  enough,  and  has  strength  of  will  enough, 
can  achieve  anything.  But  man  fritters  away  his  powers  over  a 
variety  of  objects ;  he  is  led  astray  in  pursuit  of  the  butterfly  Pleas- 
ure, or  the  bubble  Ambition,  or  the  Destroying  Angel  Woman,  and 
his  pnrposes  fall  to  the  ground  betv.  een  a  dozen  stools.  Most  men, 
too,  are  not  capable  of  a  purpose.  Men  are  weak  creatures ;  and 
yet  what  a  mighty  seed  lies  hid  in  every  breast !  Think,  my  chil- 
dren, what  man  might,  nay,  may  become,  when  his  weakness  and 
follies  have  fallen  from  him,  when  his  rudimentary  virtues  have 
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been  developed,  and  liiH  capacities  for  physical  aud  mental  beauties 
brought  to  an  un«lr«!anie(l-of  perfection  !  Look  at  the  wild  flower 
and  tin;  llowcr  of  tlie  hot-house — it  is  nothing  slh  compared  to  the 
pos.sibilities  inherent  in  man,  even  as  we  know  him.  Oh,  it  is  a 
splendid  dream !     Will  it  ever  be  fulfilled,  I  wonder  I     Well,  well — 

"  '  Whatever  there  is  to  know, 
That  we  shall  know  cue  day.' 

Come,  let  us  turn  ;  it  will  soon  be  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  By- 
the-way,  Dorothy,  that  reminds  me.  I  don't  quite  like  the  way 
that  your  res})ect(Hl  grandfather  is  going  on.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
no  more  deeds  for  him  to  copy,  that  I  had  done  with  deeds,  and  he 
went  and  got  that  confounded  stick  of  his  aud  showed  me  that  ac- 
cording to  his  own  little  calculations  his  time  was  up ;  and  then  he 
got  his  slate  and  wrote  about  my  being  the  devil  on  it,  but  that  I 
had  no  more  power  over  him,  and  that  he  was  bound  for  heaven. 
The  other  day,  too,  I  caught  him  staring  at  me  through  the  glass 
of  the  door  with  a  very  queer  look  in  his  eyes." 

"Ah,  Reginald,  so  you  have  noticed  it.  I  quite  agree  with  you  ; 
I  don't  at  all  like  his  goings-ou.  Do  you  know,  I  think  that  he  had. 
better  be  shut  up." 

"I  don't  like  to  shut  him  up, Dorothy.  However,  here  we  are; 
we  will  talk  about  it  to-morrow." 

Having  led  Ernest  to  his  room,  Dorothy,  before  beginning  to  dress 
herself,  went  to  the  office  to  see  if  her  grandfather  was  still  there. 
And  there,  sure  enough,  she  found  him,  pacing  up  and  down,  mut- 
tering, and  waving  his  long  stick,  out  of  which  all  the  notches  had 
now  been  cut. 

"What  are  you  doing,  grandfather  f"  she  asked;  "why  haven't 
you  gone  to  dress  ?" 

He  snatched  up  his  slate  aud  wrote  rapidly  upon  it : 

"  Time's  up !  Time's  up  !  Time's  up  !  I've  done  with  the  devil  and 
all  his  works.  I'm  off  to  heaven  on  the  big  black  horse  to  find 
Mary.     Who  are  you  ?     You  look  like  Mary." 

"  Grandfather,"  said  Dolly,  quietly  taking  the  slate  out  of  his 
hand,"  what  do  you  mean  by  writing  such  nonsense.  Let  me  hear 
no  more  of  it.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  Now,  mind, 
I  will  have  no  more  of  it.  Put  away  that  stick,  and  go  and  wash 
your  hands  for  dinner." 

The  old  man  did  as  he  was  bid  somewhat  sulkilj',  Dorothy  thought 
— but  when  he  arrived  at  the  dinner-table  there  was  nothing  no- 
ticeable about  his  manner. 

They  dined  at  a  quarter  to  seven,  and  dinner  did  not  take  them 
very  long.  When  it  was  over,  old  Atterleigh  drank  some  wine,  and 
then,  according  to  his  habit,  went  and  sat  in  the  ancient  ingle-nook, 
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■which  had  presumably  been  built  by  the  forgotten  Dum  for  his 
comfort  on  winter  evenings.  And  on  winter  evenings,  when  there 
was  a  jolly  wood-fire  burning  on  the  hearth,  it  was  a  pleasant  spot 
enough ;  but  to  sit  there  in  the  dark  on  a  lovely  summer  night  was 
an  act,  well — worthy  of  old  Atterleigh. 

After  dinner  the  conversation  turned  upon,  that  fatal  day  when 
Alston's  Horse  was  wiped  out  at  Isandhlwana.  It  was  a  painful 
subject  both  to  Ernest  and  Jeremy,  but  the  former  was  gratifying 
his  uncle's  curiosity  by  explaining  to  him  how  that  last  dread 
struggle  with  the  six  Zulus  came  to  determine  itself  in  their 
favor. 

"  And  how  was  it,"  asked  Mr.  Cardus,  "  that  you  managed  to  get 
the  better  of  the  fellow  you  rolled  down  the  hill  with  ?" 

"Because  the  assegai  broke, and,  fortunately  enough,  the  blade 
was  left  in  my  hand.  Where  is  it,  Doll  ?"  (for  Jeremy  had  brought 
it  home  with  him). 

Dorothy  got  up  and  reached  the  broken  assegai,  which  had  about 
eight  inches  of  shaft,  from  its  place  over  the  mantle-piece. 

"Now  then,  Jeremy,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  sprawl  upon 
your  back  on  the  floor,  I  will  just  show  my  uncl6  what  happened. 
Jeremy  complied,  not  without  grumbling  about  dirtying  his  dress- 
coat. 

"  Now,  Jeremy,  my  boy,  where  are  you  ?  Oh,  there !  Well,  ex- 
cuse my  taking  the  liberty  of  kneeling  on  your  chest,  aud  holloa 
out  if  the  assegai  goes  into  you.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  per- 
formance at  all,  it  may  as  well  be  a  realistic  one.  Now,  uncle,  you 
see  when  we  finished  rolling,  which  was  just  as  this  assegai  snapped 
iu  two,  as  luck  would  have  it  I  was  uppermost,  and  managed  to 
get  my  knee  on  my  friend's  left  arm,  and  to  hold  his  right  with  my 
left.  Then,  before  he  could  get  loose,  I  drove  this  bit  of  spear 
through  the  side  of  his  throat,  just  there,  so  that  it  cut  the  jugular 
vein,  and  he  died  shortly  afterwards — and  now  you  know  all  about 
it." 

Hero  Ernest  rose,  and  laid  the  spear  upon  the  table,  and  Jeremy, 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  began  to  die  as  artistically  as 
a  regard  for  his  dress-coat  would  allow.  Just  then  Dorothy,  look- 
ing up,  saw  her  grandfather  Atterleigh's  distorted  face  peering 
round  the  wall  of  the  ingle-nook,  where  he  was  sitting  in  the  dark, 
and  looking  at  the  scene  of  mimic  slaughter  with  that  same  curious 
gaze  that  he  had  worn  on  several  occasions  lately.  He  withdrew 
his  head  at  once. 

"  Get  up,  Jeremy !"  said  his  sister,  sharply,  "  and  stop  writhing 
about  there  like  a  great  snake.  You  look  as  though  you  had  been 
murdered ;  it  is  horrible !" 

Jeremy  arose  laughing,  and  having  obtained  Dolly's  permission, 
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thoy  all  lit  their  pipes,  and  sitting  there  in  the  fading  light,  fell  to 
talking  about  that  sad  scene  of  slaughter,  which  indeed  appeared 
that  night  to  have  a  strange  fascination  for  Mr.  Cardus.  He  asked 
Ernest  and  Jeremy  about  it  again  and  again — how  this  man  was 
killed,  and  tliat  ? — did  they  die  at  once,  and  so  on. 

The  subject  was  always  distressing  to  Ernest,  and  one  to  which 
he  rarely  alluded,  full  as  it  was  for  him  of  the  most  painful  recol- 
lections, especially  those  connected  with  his  dear  friend  Alston  and 
his  son. 

Dorothy  knew  this,  and  knew,  too,  that  Ernest  would  be  down  on 
his  luck  for  at  least  a  day  after  the  conversation,  which  she  did  her 
best  to  stop.  At  last  she  succeeded,  but  the  melancholy  associa- 
tions connected  with  the  talk  had  apparently  already  done  their 
work,  for  everybody  lapsed  into  the  most  complete  silence,  and  sat 
grouped  together  at  the  top  end  of  the  old  oak-table  as  quiet  as 
though  they  were  cut  in  stone.  Meanwhile  the  twilight  deepened, 
and  little  gusts  of  wind  arose,  and  gently  shook  the  old-fashioned 
window-lattices,  making  a  sound  as  though  feeble  hands  were  try- 
ing to  throw  them  open.  The  dull  evening  light  crept  from  place 
to  place,  and  threw  great  shadows  about  the  room,  glanced  upon 
the  armor  on  its  panelled  walls,  and  at  last  began  to  die  away  into 
darkness.  The  whole  scene  was  eerie,  and  for  some  unknown  rea- 
son it  oppressed  Dorothy.  She  wondered  why  everybody  was  so 
silent,  and  yet  she  herself  did  not  feel  equal  to  breaking  the  silence ; 
there  was  a  load  upon  her  heart. 

Just  then  a  curious  thing  happened.  As  the  reader  may  re- 
member, the  case  containing  the  wonderful  mummied  head,  found 
by  Eva  Ceswick  had,  years  before,  been  placed  by  Jeremy  upon  a 
bracket  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Round  about  this  case  hung  va- 
rious pieces  of  armor,  and  among  others,  above  it,  suspended  by  a 
piece  of  string  from  a  projecting  hook,  was  a  heavy  iron  gauntlet. 
P^ir  many  years — twenty  or  more — it  had  hung  from  the  hook,  but 
now  at  last  the  string  was  worn  through,  and  oven  as  Dorothy  was 
wondering  at  the  silence,  it  gave.  Down  came  the  heavy  iron 
hand  with  a  crash,  and,  as  it  passed,  it  caught  the  latch  of  the  long 
air-tight  case,  and  jarred  the  door  wide  open. 

Everybody  in  the  room  sprang  to  their  feet,  and,  as  they  did  so, 
a  last  ray  from  the  setting  sun  struggled  through  one  of  the  win- 
dows and  rested  upon  the  opened  case,  staining  it,  and  all  about  it, 
the  hue  of  blood,  and  tilling  the  fearful  crystal  eyes  within  with  a 
lurid  light.  How  they  glowed  and  shone,  to  be  sure,  after  their 
long  years  of  sleep  ! — for  the  case  had  scarcely  been  opened  for 
years — while  their  tremulous  glance,  now  dull,  now  intense,  ac- 
cording as  the  light  played  upon  them,  appeared  to  wander  round 
and  round  the  room,  as  though  in  search  of  somebody  or  something. 
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It  was  an  awful  sight  that  that  ray  of  sunlight  showed  as  it  play- 
ed upon  the  trembling  crystal  orbs,  the  scornful,  deathly  features, 
and  the  matchless  hair  that  streamed  on  either  side.  Together 
with  the  sudden  break  in  the  silence  caused  by  the  crashiug  fall  of 
the  gauntlet,  it  proved,  as  it  had  done  many  years  before,  altogether 
too  much  for  the  beholders'  nerves. 

^'  What  is  that  ?"  asked  Ernest,  with  a  start,  as  the  gauntlet  fell. 

Dorothy  glanced  up,  aud  gave  a  little  cry  of  horror.  ''  Oh,  that 
dreadful  head! — it  is  looking  at  us." 

They  all  rose  to  their  feet,  and  Dorothy,  seizing  Ernest  by  one 
baud,  and  covering  her  eyes  with  the  other,  retreated,  slowly  follow- 
ed by  the  others,  towards  the  swing-door.  Soon  they  had  reached 
the  door,  were  through  it,  down  the  passage,  and  out  in  the  peace- 
ful stillness  of  the  evening.  Then  Jeremy  spoke,  and  his  language 
was  more  forcible  than  polite. 

"  Well,  I  am  blowed !"  he  said,  wiping  the  cold  perspiration  from 
his  forehead. 

"  Oh,  Reginald,  I  do  wish  you  would  get  that  horrible  thing  out 
of  the  house ;  there  has  been  nothing  but  misfortune  ever  since  it 
has  been  here.  I  cannot  bear  it,  I  cannot  bear  it !"  said  Dolly,  hys- 
terically. 

"  Nonsense,  you  superstitious  child  !"  answered  Mr.  Cardus,  who 
was  now  recovering  from  his  start.  "  The  gauntlet  knocked  the 
door  open,  that  was  all.  It  is  nothing  but  a  mummied  head  ;  but 
if  you  don't  like  it  I  will  send  it  to  the  British  Museum  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  please  do,  Reginald,"  answered  Dorothy,  who  appeared  quite 
unhinged. 

So  hurried  had  been  the  retreat  from  the  sitting-room  that  every- 
body had  forgotten  ''Hard-riding  Atterleigh"  sitting  in  the  dark  in 
the  ingle-nook.  But  the  bustle  in  the  room  had  attracted  him,  and 
already,  before  they  had  left,  he  had  projected  his  large  head,  cover- 
ed with  the  tangled  gray  locks,  and  begun  to  stare  about.  Present- 
ly his  eyes  fell  upon  the  crystal  orbs,  and  then,  to  him,  the  orbs  ap- 
peared to  cease  their  wanderings  and  rest  upon  his  eyes.  For  a 
while  the  two  heads  stared  at  each  other  thus — the  golden  head 
without  a  body  in  the  box,  and  the  gray  head  that,  thrust  out  as  it 
was  from  the  ingle -wall,  seemed  to  have  no  body  either.  They 
stared  and  stared,  till  at  last  the  golden  head  got  the  mastery  of  the 
gray  head,  and  the  old  man  crept  from  his  corner,  crept  down  the 
room  till  he  was  almost  beneath  the  baleful  eyes,  and  nodded,  nodded, 
nodded  at  them. 

And  they,  too,  seemed  to  nod,  nod,  nod  at  him.  Then  he  retreated 
backward  as  slowly  as  he  had  come,  nodding  all  the  while,  till  he 
came  to  where  the  broken  assegai  lay  upon  the  table,  and  taking  it, 
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thrimt  it  up  his  sleeve.  As  he  did  so  the  ray  of  light  faded  and  the 
fierj'^  eyes  went  out.  It  was  as  though  the  thick  white  lids  and  long 
eyelashes  hud  dropped  over  them. 

None  of  the  other  four  returued  to  the  sitting-room  that  night. 

When  he  had  recovered  from  his  fright  Jeremy  went  into  his  lit- 
tl«!  room — the  same  in  which  he  used  to  stnti"  birds  as  a  boy — and 
busied  himself  with  his  farm  accounts.  Mr.  Cardus,  Dorothy,  and 
Ernest  walked  about  together  in  the  balmy  moonlight,  for  very 
shortly  after  the  twilight  had  departed  the  great  harvest -moon 
came  up  and  flooded  the  world  with  light.  Mr.  Cardus  was  in  a 
talkative,  excited  mood  that  night.  He  talked  about  his  affairs, 
which  he  had  now  finally  wound  up,  and  about  Mary  Atterleigh, 
mentioning  little  tricks  of  manner  and  voice  which  were  reproduced 
in  Dorotliy.  He  talked,  too,  about  Ernest's  and  Dorothy's  marriage, 
and  said  what  a  comfort  it  was  to  him.  Finally,  about  ten  o'clock^ 
he  said  that  he  was  tired  and  was  going  to  bed. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dears ;  sleep  well.  Good  -  night,"  he  said. 
"We  will  settle  about  that  new  orchid-house  to-morrow.  Good- 
night, g<)<>d-night." 

Siiortly  afterwards  Dorothy  and  Ernest  also  went  to  bed,  reaching 
th(Mr  room  by  a  back  entrance,  for  they  neither  of  them  felt  inclined 
to  come  nnder  the  fire  of  the  crystal  eyes  again,  and  soon  they  were 
asleep  in  each  other's  arms. 

The  minutes  stole  on  one  by  one  through  the  silence  of  the  dead 
night,  bearing  their  records  with  them  to  the  archives  of  the  past. 
Eleven  o'clock  came  and  fled  away  ;  midnight  came  too,  and  swept 
on  bat-like  wings  across  the  world.  Everywhere — on  land,  sky, 
and  sea — there  was  silence,  nothing  but  silence  sleeping  in  the 
moonlight. 

Hark!     Oh  heavens,  what  was  that! 

One  fearful,  heart-rending  yell  of  agony,  ringing  all  through  the 
ancient  house,  rattling  the  casements,  shaking  the  armor  against  the 
panelled  walls,  pulsing  and  throbbing  in  horrible  notes  out  into  the 
night,  echoing  and  dying  far  away  over  the  seal 

And  then  silence  agaiu,  silence  sleeping  in  the  moonlight. 

They  sprang  from  their  beds,  did  every  living  soul  beneath  that 
roof,  and  rushed  in  their  night-gear,  men  and  women  together,  into 
tlu5  sitting-room.  The  crystal  eyes  seemed  to  be  awake  again,  for 
the  moon  was  up  and  played  upon  them,  causing  them  now  and 
then  to  flash  out  in  gleams  of  opalescent  light. 

Somebody  lit  a  caudle,  somebody  missed  Mr.  Cardus;  surely  he 
could  never  have  slept  through  that!  Yes,  ho  had  slept  through 
it.     They  rushed  and  tumbled,  a  confused  mass  of  white,  into  the 
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room  where  he  lay.  He  was  there  sure  enough,  and  he  slept  very 
sound,  with  a  red  gash  in  his  throat,  from  which  the  hlood  fell  in 
heavy  drops  down,  down  to  the  ground. 

They  stood  aghast,  and,  as  they  stood,  from  the  court-yard  outside 
there  came  the  sound  of  galloping  hoofs.  They  knew  the  sound 
of  the  galloping — it  was  that  of  Ernest's  great  black  stallion! 

A  mile  or  more  away  out  on  the  marshes,  just  before  you  come 
to  the  well-known  quicksands,  which  have,  tradition  says,  swal- 
lowed so  many  unfortunates,  and  which  shudder  palpably  at  times 
and  are  unpleasant  to  look  on,  stands  a  lock-house,  inhabited  by 
one  solitary  man  who  has  charge  of  the  sluice.  On  this  very  night 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  open  his  sluice-gates  at  a  particular  mo- 
ment, and  now  he  stands  awaiting  that  propitious  time.  He  is  an  an- 
cient mariner ;  his  hands  are  in  his  pockets,  his  pipe  is  in  his  mouth, 
his  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  sea.  We  have  met  him  before.  Sud- 
denly he  hears  the  sound  of  a  powerful  horse  galloping  furiously. 
He  turns,  and  his  hair  begins  to  rise  upon  his  head,  for  this  is  what 
he  sees  in  the  bright  moonlight: 

Fast,  fast  towards  him  thunders  a  great  coal-black  horse,  snort- 
ing with  mingled  rage  and  terror,  and  on  its  bare  back  there  sits 
with  a  gripe  of  iron  a  man — an  old  man,  for  his  gray  locks  stream 
out  behind  him — who  waves  above  his  head  the  fragment  of  a  spear. 

On  they  come.  Before  them  is  the  wide  sluice  ;  if  they  are  mor- 
tal they  will  turn  or  plunge  into  it.  No,  the  great  black  horse 
gathers  himself  and  springs  into  the  air. 

By  Heaven  he  has  cleared  it!  No  horse  ever  took  that  leap  be- 
fore, or  will  again.  On  at  whirlwind  speed  towards  the  shuddering 
quicksand  two  hundred  yards  away! 

Splash !  horse  and  man  are  in  it,  making  the  moist  mass  shake 
and  tremble  for  twenty  yards  round.  The  bright  moonlight  shows 
it  all.  The  horse  shrieks  in  fear  and  agony,  as  only  a  horse  can  ; 
the  man  on  its  back  waves  the  spear. 

The  horse  vanishes,  the  man  vanishes,  the  spear  glitters  an  in- 
stant longer  in  the  moonlight,  and  then  vanishes  too.  They  have 
all  vanished  forever. 

They  have  all  vanished,  and  again  the  perfect  silence  sleeps  in 
the  moonlight. 

"  Bust  me,"  says  the  ancient  one  aloud,  and  shaking  with  a  mortal 
dread — "  bust  me,  I  have  stood  still  and  seed  many  a  queer  thing,  but 
I  never  seed  a  thing  like  that !"  and  he  turned  and  fled  as  fast  as  his 
old  legs  would  carry  him — forgetful  of  Dutch  cheeses  and  of  sluice- 
gates, forgetful  of  everything  except  that  demon  horse  and  man. 

Thus  ended  "  Hard-riding  Atterleigh's  "  maddest  gallop,  and  thus, 
too,  ended  the  story  of  Mr.  Cardus  and  his  revenge. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 
Dorothy's  triumph. 

Many  years  passed  before  Eva  Plowden  returned  to  Kesterwick, 
aud  then  she  was  carried  thither.  Alive  she  did  not  return,  nor 
during  all  those  years  did  she  and  Ernest  ever  meet. 

They  buried  her,  in  obedience  to  her  last  wishes,  there  in  the 
church-yard  where  lay  generation  upon  generation  of  her  ancient 
race,  aud  the  daisies  grew  above  her  head.  Twice  had  they  bloomed 
above  her  before  Sir  Ernest  Kershaw  stood  by  the  spot  hallowed 
by  the  presence  of  what  had  held  the  spirit  of  the  woman  he  had 
loved. 

He  was  a  grizzled  man  of  nearly  fifty  now,  nor  were  streaks  of 
gray  wanting  in  Dorothy's  hair,  as  they  stood  that  summer  evening 
by  Eva's  grave.  Many  things  had  happened  to  the  pair  since  Mr. 
Cardus's  tragic  death.  They  had  had  children  —  some  they  had 
lost,  some  remained — honest  English  lads  and  lasses,  with  their  fa- 
ther's eyes.  They  had  enjoyed  great  wealth,  and  spent  it  royally, 
giving  with  both  hands  to  all  who  needed.  Thej"^  had  drunk  deep 
of  the  cup  of  this  world's  joys  and  sorrows.  Ernest  had  gone  into 
Parliament,  and  made  something  of  a  name  there.  Then,  impatient 
for  the  active  life  of  earlier  days,  he  had  accepted  a  high  colonial 
appointment,  for  which,  notwithstanding  his  blindness,  his  wealth 
and  parliamentary  reputation  eminently  fitted  him.  Now  he  had 
just  returned  from  filling  the  governorship  of  one  of  the  Australian 
colonies. 

Many  years  had  passed,  many  things  had  happened.  And  yet  as 
he  stood  by  that  heap  of  turf,  which  he  could  not  see,  it  seemed 
but  yesterday  when — and  he  sighed. 

"  Not  quite  cured  yet,  Ernest  ?"  said  Dorothy,  interrogatively. 

"  Yes,  Dorothy,"  he  answered,  with  a  little  sigh,  "  I  think  I  am 
cured.  At  any  rate,"  he  went  on,  as  she  took  his  hand  to  lead  him 
away  from  the  grave,  "  I  have  learned  to  accept  the  decrees  of 
Providence  without  murmuring.  I  have  done  with  dreams  and 
outlived  pessimism.  Life  would,  it  is  true,  have  been  a  different 
thing  for  me  if  poor  Eva  had  not  deserted  me,  for  she  poisoned  its 
waters  at  the  fount,  and  so  they  have  always  tasted  rather  bitter. 
But  happiness  is  not  the  end  and  object  of  man's  existence,  and  if 
I  could  I  do  not  think  I  would  undo  the  past.  Take  me  to  the  old 
flat  tombstone,  Dolly,  near  the  door."  ,,  , 
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She  led  him  to  it  and  he  sat  down. 

"Ah,"  he  went  on,  "  how  beatitiful  she  was!  was  there  ever 
woman  like  her,  I  wonder  ?  And  now  her  hones  lie  there ;  her 
beauty  is  all  gone,  and  there  lives  of  her  only  the  unending  issues 
of  ivhai  she  did.  I  have  only  to  think,  Dolly,  and  I  can  see  her  as 
I  saw  her  a  score  of  times  j)assing  in  and  out  of  this  church  door. 
Yes,  I  can  see  her,  and  the  people  round  her,  and  the  clothes  she 
wore,  and  the  smile  in  her  beautiful  dark  eyes — for  her  eyes  seemed 
to  smile,  you  remember,  Dolly.  How  I  worshipped  her,  too,  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul  and  strength,  as  though  she  were  an  angel ! 
and  that  was  my  mistake,  Dolly.  She  was  only  a  woman — a  weak 
"woman." 

"  You  said  just  now  that  you  were  cured,  Ernest ;  one  would 
hardly  think  it  to  hear  you  talk,"  put  in  Dorothy,  smiling. 

"  Yes,  Doll,  I  am  cured ;  you  have  cured  me,  my  dear  wife,  for 
you  have  crept  into  my  life  and  taken  possession  of  it,  so  that  there 
is  little  room  for  anybody  else,  and  now,  Dorothy,  I  love  you  with 
all  my  heart," 

She  pressed  his  hand  and  smiled  again,  for  she  knew  that  she 
had  triumphed,  and  that  he  did  love  her,  truly  love  her,  and  that 
his  passion  for  Eva  was  a  poor  thing  compared  to  what  it  had 
been  twenty  years  before — more,  indeed,  of  a  tender  regret,  not  un- 
mingled  with  a  starry  hope,  than  a  passion  at  all.  Dorothy  was 
a  clever  little  person,  and  understood  something  of  Ernest  and  the 
human  heart  in  general.  She  had  thought  long  ago  that  she 
Avould  win  Ernest  altogether  to  her  in  the  end.  By  what  tender- 
ness, by  what  devotion  and  nobility  of  character,  she  accomplished 
this  the  reader  who  knows  her  can  well  imagine,  but  in  the  end 
she  did  accomplish  it,  as  she  deserved  to.  The  contrast  between 
the  conduct  of  the  two  women  who  had  mainly  influenced  his 
life  was  too  marked  for  Ernest,  a  man  of  a  just  and  reasonable 
mind,  to  altogether  ignore,  and  when  once  he  came  to  comparisons 
the  natural  results  followed.  And  yet,  though  he  learned  to  love 
Dorothy  so  dearly,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  forgot  Eva,  because 
there  are  some  things  that  a  man  can  never  forget,  since  they  are  a 
part  of  his  inner  life,  and  of  those  first  love  is  unfortunately  one. 

"  Ernest,"  went  on  Dorothy,  "  you  remember  what  you  told  me, 
when  you  asked  me  to  marry  you  in  Titheburgh  Abbey,  about  your 
belief  that  your  affection  for  Eva  would  outlast  the  world,  and 
find  a  continued  expression  in  the  lives  to  come.  Do  you  still 
believe  that  V 

"  Yes,  Doll,  to  a  great  extent." 

His  wife  sat  and  thought  for  a  minute. 

*'  Ernest,"  she  said,  presently. 

"Yes,  dear." 
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"I  have  managed  to  hold  my  own  against  Eva  in  this  worhl, 
when  she  had  all  the  chances  and  all  the  beauty  ou  her  side,  and 
what  I  have  to  say  about  your  theories  now  is,  that  when  we  get 
to  the  next,  and  are  all  beautiful,  it  will  be  very  strange  if  I  don't 
manage  to  hold  it  there.  She  had  her  chance,  and  she  threw  it 
away;  now  I  have  got  mine,  and  I  don't  mean  to  throw  it  away 
either  in  this  world  or  the  next." 

Ernest  laughed  a  little.  "  I  must  say,  my  dear,  it  would  be  a 
very  poor  heaven  if  you  were  not  there." 

"  I  should  think  so,  indeed.  Those  whom  God  hath  joined 
together  lot  not  man  put  asunder,  or  woman  either.  But  what  is 
the  good  of  our  stopping  here  to  talk  such  stuff  about  things  of 
which  we  really  understand  nothing.  Come,  Ernest,  Jeremy  and 
the  boys  will  bo  waiting  for  us." 

And  so,  hand  -  in  -  hand,  they  went  on  homeward  through  the 
quiet  twilight. 


THE  END- 
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My  Dear  Macumazahn, — 

It  was  from  you  that  I  borrowed  the  native 
name  of  that  Allan  who  has  become  as  well  known 
to  me  as  any  other  friend  I  have.  It  is  therefore 
fitting  that  I  should  dedicate  to  you  this,  his  last 
tale — the  story  of  his  wife,  and  the  history  of  some 
further  adventures  which  befell  him.  They  will  re- 
mind you  of  many  an  African  yam — that  with  the 
baboons  may  recall  an  experience  of  your  own 
which  I  did  not  share.  And  perhaps  they  will  do 
more  than  this.  Perhaps  they  will  bring  back  to 
you  some  of  the  long  past  romance  of  days  that 
are  lost  to  us.  Tlie  country  of  which  Allan  Quater- 
main  tells  his  tales  is  now,  for  the  most  part,  as 
well  known  and  explored  as  the  fields  of  Norfolk. 
Where  we  shot  and  trekked  and  galloped,  scarcely 
seeing  the  face  of  civilized  man,  there  the  gold- 
seeker  builds  his  cities.  The  shadow  of  the  flag  of 
Britain  has  ceased  to  fall  upon  the  Transvaal 
plains ;  the  game  has  gone ;  the  misty  charm  of 
the  morning  has  become  the  glare  of  day.  All  is 
changed.  The  blue  gums  that  we  planted  in  the 
garden  of  the  "  Palatial  "  must  be  large  trees  by 
now,  and  the  "  Palatial "  itself  has  passed  from  us. 
Jess  sat  in  it  waiting  for  her  lover  after  we  were 
gone.    There  she  nursed  him  back  to  life.    But 
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Jess  is  dead,  and  strangers  own  it,  or  perhaps  it  is 
a  ruin. 

Kor  us  too,  Macumazahn,  as  for  the  land  we 
loved,  the  morning  is  outworn,  the  midday  sun 
burns  overhead,  and  at  times  the  way  is  weary. 
Few  of  those  we  knew  are  left.  Some  are  victims 
to  war  and  murder,  their  bones  strew  the  veldt ; 
death  has  taken  some  in  a  more  gentle  fashion ; 
others  are  hidden  from  us,  we  know  not  where. 
We  might  well  fear  to  return  to  that  land  lest  we 
also  should  see  ghosts.  But  though  we  walk 
apart  to-day,  the  past  yet  looks  upon  us  with  its 
unalterable  eyes.  Still  we  can  remember  many  a 
boyish  enterprise  and  adventure,  lightly  under- 
taken, which  now  would  strike  us  as  hazardous  in- 
deed. Still  we  can  recall  the  long  familiar  line  of 
the  Petoria  Horse,  the  face  of  war  and  panic,  the 
weariness  of  midnight  patrols,  aye,  and  hear  the 
roar  of  guns  echoed  from  the  Shameful  Hill. 

To  you  then,  Macumazahn,  in  memory  of  those 
eventful  years  of  youth  that  we  passed  together 
in  the  African  towns  and  on  the  African  veldt,  I 
dedicate  these  pages,  subscribing  myself  now  as 
always. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Indanda. 
To  Arthur  H.  D.  Cochrane,  Esq. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  last  pages  of 
his  diary,*  written  just  before  his  death,  Allan 
Quatermain  makes  allusion  to  his  long*  dead  wife, 
stating  that  he  has  written  of  her  fully  elsewhere. 

When  his  death  was  known,  his  papers  were 
handed  to  myself  as  his  hterary  executor.  Among 
them  I  found  two  manuscripts,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  one.  The  other  is  simply  a  record  of 
events  in  which  Mr.  Quatermain  was  not  person- 
ally concerned — a  Zulu  novel,  the  story  of  which 
was  told  to  him  by  the  hero  many  years  after  the 
tragedy  had  occurred.  But  with  this  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  at  present. 

I  have  often  thought  (Mr.  Quatermain's  manu- 
script begins)  that  I  would  set  down  on  paper  the 
events  connected  with  my  marriage,  and  the  loss 
of  my  most  dear  wife.  Many  years  have  now 
passed  since  that  event,  and  to  some  extent  time 
has  softened  the  old  ^ief,  though  Heaven  knows 
it  is  still  keen  enoug'h.  On  two  or  three  occasions 
I  have  even  begnn  the  record.  Once  I  ^ve  it  up 
because  the  writing'  of  it  depressed  me  beyond 
bearing-,  once  because  I  suddenly  was  called  away 
upon  a  journey,  and  the  third  time  because  a  Kaf- 

*  See  "  Allan  Quatermain." 
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fir  boy  found  my  manuscript  convenient  for  lig-ht- 
iag  tlie  kitchen  fire. 

But  now  that  I  am  at  leisure  here  in  England, 
I  will  make  a  fourth  attempt.  If  I  succeed,  the 
story  may  serve  to  interest  some  one  in  after 
years  when  I  am  dead  and  gone.  It  is  a  wild  tale 
enough,  and  suggests  some  curious  reflections. 

I  am  the  son  of  a  missionary.  My  father  was 
originally  curate  in  charge  of  a  small  parish  in 
Oxfordshire.  He  had  already  been  some  years 
married  to  my  dear  mother  when  he  went  there, 
and  he  had  four  children,  of  whom  I  was  the 
youngest.  I  remember  faintly  the  place  where 
we  lived.  It  was  an  ancient,  long,  gray  house,  fa- 
cing the  road.  There  was  a  very  large  tree  of  some 
sort  in  the  garden.  It  was  hollow,  and  we  chil- 
dren used  to  play  about  inside  of  it,  and  knock 
knots  of  woods  from  the  rough  bark.  We  all  slept 
in  a  kind  of  attic,  and  my  mother  always  came  up 
and  kissed  us  when  we  were  in  bed.  I  used  to 
wake  up  and  see  her  bending  over  me,  a  candle  in 
her  hand.  There  was  a  curious  kind  of  pole  pro- 
jecting from  the  wall  over  my  head.  Once  I  was 
dreadfully  frightened  because  my  eldest  brother 
made  me  hang  to  it  by  mj^  hands.  That  is  all  I 
remember  about  our  old  home.  It  has  been  pulled 
down  long  ago,  or  I  would  journey  there  to  see  it. 

A  little  further  down  the  road  was  a  large 
house  with  big  iron  gates  to  it,  and  on  the  top  of 
the  gate  pillars  sat  two  stone  lions,  which  were  so 
hideous  that  I  was  afraid  of  ohem.  One  could  see 
the  house  by  peeping  through  the  bars  of  the  gates. 
It  was  a  gloomy -looking  place,  with  a  tall  yew 
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hedge  round  it ;  but  in  the  summer-time  some 
flowers  grew  round  the  sun-dial  in  the  grass  plat. 
This  house  was  called  the  Hall,  and  Squire  Carson 
lived  there.  One  Christmas — it  must  have  been 
the  Christmas  before  my  father  emigrated,  or  I 
should  not  remember  it — ^we  children  went  to  a 
Christmas-tree  at  the  Hall.  There  was  a  great 
party  there,  and  footmen  wearing  red  waistcoats 
stood  at  the  door.  In  the  dining-room,  which  was 
panelled  with  black  oak,  was  the  Christmas-tree. 
Squire  Carson  stood  in  front  of  it.  He  was  a  tall, 
dark  man,  very  quiet  in  his  manners,  and  he  wore 
a  bunch  of  seals  on  his  waistcoat.  We  used  to 
think  him  old,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  then 
not  more  than  forty.  He  had  been,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  a  great  traveller  in  his  youth,  but 
some  six  or  seven  years  before  this  date  had  mar- 
ried a  lady  w^ho  was  half  a  Spaniard — a  papist,  my 
father  called  her.  I  can  remember  her  well.  She 
was  small  and  very  pretty,  with  a  rounded  figure, 
large  black  eyes,  and  ghttering  teeth.  She  spoke 
English  with  a  curious  accent.  I  suppose  that  I 
must  have  been  a  funny  child  to  look  at,  and  I 
know  that  my  hair  stood  up  on  my  head  then  as 
it  does  now,  for  I  still  have  a  sketch  of  myself  that 
my  mother  made  of  me,  in  which  this  peculiarity  is 
strongly  marked.  On  this  occasion  of  the  Christ- 
mas-tree I  remember  that  Mrs.  Carson  turned  to  a 
tall,  foreign-looking  gentleman  who  stood  beside 
her,  and,  tapping  him  affectionately  on  the  shoul- 
der with  her  gold  eye-glasses,  said — 

"  Look,  cousin — look  at  that  droll  little  boy 
with  the  big  brown  eyes  ;  his  hair  is  like  a — what 
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you  call  him  ? — scrubbing  bush.  Oh,  what  a  droll 
little  boy ! " 

The  tall  g-entleman  pulled  at  his  moustache, 
and,  taking  Mrs.  Carson's  hand  in  his,  began  to 
smooth  my  hair  down  with  it  till  I  heard  her  whis- 
per— 

"  Leave  go  my  hand,  cousin.  Thomas  is  look- 
ing like — like  the  thunderstorm." 

Thomas  was  the  name  of  Mr.  Carson,  her  hus- 
band. 

After  that  I  hid  myself  as  well  as  I  could  be- 
hind a  chair,  for  I  was  shy,  and  watched  little 
Stella  Carson,  who  was  the  squire's  only  child,  giv- 
ing the  children  presents  off  the  tree.  She  was 
dressed  as  Father  Christmas,  with  some  soft  white 
stuff  round  her  lovely  little  face,  and  had  large 
dark  eyes,  which  I  thought  more  beautiful  than 
anything  I  had  ever  seen.  At  last  it  came  to  my 
turn  to  have  a  present — oddly  enough,  considered 
in  the  light  of  future  events,  it  was  a  large  monkey. 
She  reached  it  down  from  one  of  the  lower  boughs 
of  the  tree  and  handed  it  to  me,  saying — 

"  Dat  is  my  Christmas  present  to  you,  Mttle 
Allan  Quatermain," 

As  she  did  so  her  sleeve,  which  was  covered 
with  cotton  wool,  spangled  over  with  something 
that  shone,  touched  one  of  the  tapers — how  I  do 
not  know — and  caught  fire,  and  the  flame  ran  up 
her  arm  towards  her  throat.  She  stood  quite  still. 
I  suppose  that  she  was  paralyzed  with  fear ;  and 
the  ladies  who  were  near  screamed  very  loud,  but 
did  nothing.  Then  some  impulse  seized  me — per- 
haps instinct  would  be  a  better  word  to  use,  con- 
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sidering'  my  ag'e.  I  threw  myself  upon  the  child, 
and,  beating"  at  the  fire  with  my  hands,  mercifully 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  it  before  it  really  got 
hold.  My  wrists  were  so  badly  burned  that  they 
had  to  be  wrapped  up  in  wool  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards, but  with  the  exception  of  a  single  bum 
upon  her  throat,  little  Stella  Carson  was  not  much 
hurt. 

This  is  all  that  I  remember  about  the  Christ- 
mas-tree at  the  Hall.  What  happened  afterwards 
is  lost  to  me,  but  to  this  day  in  my  sleep  I  often 
see  little  Stella's  sweet  face  and  the  stare  of  terror 
in  her  dark  eyes  as  the  fire  ran  up  her  arm.  This, 
however,  is  not  wonderful,  for  I  had,  humanly 
speaking,  saved  the  life  of  her  who  was  destined  to 
be  my  wife. 

The  next  event  which  I  can  recall  clearly  is  that 
my  mother  and  three  brothers  all  fell  ill  of  fever, 
owing,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  to  the  poisoning  of 
our  well  by  some  evil-minded  person,  who  threw  a 
dead  sheep  into  it. 

It  must  have  been  while  they  were  ill  that 
Squire  Carson  came  one  day  to  the  vicarage.  The 
weather  was  still  cold,  for  there  was  a  fire  in  the 
study,  and  I  sat  before  the  fire  writing  letters  on  a 
piece  of  paper  with  a  pencil,  while  my  father  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  talking  to  himself.  After- 
wards I  knew  that  he  was  praying  for  the  lives  of 
his  wife  and  children.  Presently  a  servant  came  to 
the  door  and  said  that  some  one  wanted  to  see  him. 

"  It  is  the  squire,  sir,"  said  the  maid,  "and  he 
says  he  particularly  wishes  to  see  you," 

Very  well,"  answered  my  father,  wearily',  and 
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presently  Squire  Carson  came  in.  His  face  was 
white  and  haggard,  and  his  eyes  shone  80  fiercely 
that  I  was  afraid  of  him. 

"  Forgive  me  for  intruding  on  you  at  such  a 
time,  Quartermain,"  he  said  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
"l3ut  to-morrow  I  leave  this  place  for  ever,  and  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you  before  I  go— indeed,  I  must 
speak  to  you." 

"  Shall  I  send  Allan  away  ?  "  said  my  father, 
pointing  to  me. 

*^  No ;  let  him  bide.  He  will  not  understand. 
Nor,  indeed,  did  I  at  the  time,  but  I  remembered 
eveiy  word,  and  in  after  years  their  meaning  grew 
on  me. 

"  First  tell  me,"  he  went  on,  "  how  are  they  ?  " 
and  he  pointed  upwards  with  his  thumb. 

"  My  wife  and  two  of  the  boys  are  beyond  hope," 
my  father  answered,  with  a  groan.  **I  do  not 
know  how  it  will  go  with  the  third.  The  Lord's 
will  be  done ! " 

''The  Lord's  will  be  done,"  the  squire  echoed, 
solemnly.  **And  now,  Quartermain,  listen — ^my 
wife's  gone. " 

"  Gone ! "  my  father  answered.    "  Who  with  ?  " 

"  "With  that  foreign  cousin  of  hers.  It  seems 
from  a  letter  she  left  that  she  always  cared  for 
him,  not  for  me.  She  married  me  because  she 
thought  me  a  rich  English  milord.  Now  she  has 
run  through  my  property,  or  most  of  it,  and  gone. 
I  don't  know  where.  Luckily,  she  did  not  care  to 
encumber  her  new  care^*  with  the  child ;  Stella  is 
left  to  me." 

**  That  is  what  comes  of  marrying  a  papist. 
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Carson,"  said  my  father.  That  was  his  fault;  he 
was  as  good  and  charitable  a  man  as  ever  lived, 
but  he  was  bigoted.  "  What  are  3'ou  going  to  do 
—follow  her?'' 

He  laughed  bitterly  in  answer. 

'*  Follow  her !  "  he  said  ;  *'  why  should  I  follow 
her  ?  If  I  met  her  I  might  kill  her  or  him,  or  both 
of  them,  because  of  the  shame  they  have  brought 
upon  my  child's  name.  No,  I  never  want  to  look 
upon  her  face  again.  I  trusted  her,  I  tell  you, 
and  she  has  betrayed  me.  Let  her  go  and  find  her 
fate.  But  I  am  going  too.  I  am  weary  of  my 
life.'' 

*' Surely,  Carson,  surely,"  said  mj  father,  "you 
do  not  mean " 

'*  No,  no ;  not  that.  Death  comes  soon  enough. 
But  I  will  leave  this  civilized  world  that  is  a  living 
lie.  We  will  go  right  away  into  the  wilds,  my 
child  and  I,  and  hide  our  shame.  Where?  I 
don't  know  where.  Anywhere  so  long  as  there 
are  no  white  faces,  no  smooth  educated  tongues." 

"You  are  mad,  Carson,"  my  father  answered. 
"  How  will  you  live  ?  How  will  3^ou  educate 
Stella  ?    Be  a  man  and  live  it  down." 

"  I  will  be  a  man,  and  I  will  live  it  down,  but 
not  here,  Quatermain.  Education  !  Was  not  she 
—that  woman  who  was  m^'-  wife — was  not  she 
highly  educated? — the  cleverest  woman  in  the 
country  forsooth.  Too  clever  for  me,  Quatermain 
— too  clever  by  half.  No,  no,  Stella  shall  be 
brought  up  in  a  different  school ;  if  it  be  possible, 
she  shall  forget  her  very  name.  Good-bye,  old 
friend,  good-bye  for  ever.     Do  not  try  to  find  me 
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out ;  henceforth  I  shall  be  like  one  dead  to  you,  to 
you  and  all  I  knew,"  and  he  was  gone. 

"Mad,"  said  my  father,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 
"His  trouble  has  turned  his  brain.  But  he  will 
think  better  of  it." 

At  that  moment  the  nurse  came  hunying  in 
and  whispered  something  in  his  ear.  My  father's 
face  turned  deadly  pale.  He  clutched  at  the  table 
to  support  himself,  then  staggered  from  the  room. 
My  mother  was  dying  I 

It  was  some  days  afterwards,  I  do  not  know 
exactly  how  long,  that  my  father  took  me  by  the 
hand  and  led  me  upstairs  into  the  big  room- that 
had  been  my  mother's  bedroom.  There  she  lay, 
dead  in  her  coflan,  with  flowers  in  her  hand. 
Along  the  wall  of  the  room  were  arranged  three 
little  white  beds,  and  on  each  of  the  beds  lay  one 
of  my  brothers.  They  all  looked  as  though  they 
were  asleep,  and  they  all  had  flowers  in  their 
hands.  My  father  told  me  to  kiss  them  all, 
because  I  should  not  see  them  any  more,  and  I  did 
so,  though  I  was  very  frightened.  I  did  not  know 
why.    Then  he  took  me  in  his  arms  and  kissed  me. 

"The  Lord  hath  given,"  he  said,  "and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord." 

I  cried  very  much,  and  he  took  me  downstairs, 
and  after  that  I  have  only  a  confused  memory  of 
men  dressed  in  black  carrying  heavy  burdens 
towards  the  gray  churchyard  ! 

Next  comes  a  vision  of  a  great  ship  and  wide 
tossing  waters.  My  father  could  no  longer  bear 
to  live  in  England  after  the  loss  that  had  fallem 
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on  him,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  emigrate  to 
South  Africa.  We  must  have  been  poor  at  the 
time — indeed,  I  beheve  that  a  large  portion  of  our 
income  went  from  my  father  on  my  mother's  death. 
At  any  rate  we  travelled  with  the  steerage  passen- 
gers, and  the  intense  discomfort  of  the  journey 
with  the  rough  ways  of  our  fellow  emigrants 
still  remain  upon  my  mind.  At  last  it  came 
to  an  end,  and  we  reached  Africa,  which  I  was 
not  to  leave  again  for  many,  many  years.  In 
those  days  civilization  had  not  made  any  great 
progress  in  Southern  Africa.  My  father  went  up 
the  country  and  became  a  missionary  among  the 
Kaffirs,  near  to  where  the  town  of  Cradock  now 
stands,  and  here  I  grew  to  manhood.  There  were 
a  few  Boer  farmers  in  the  neighborhood,  and  grad- 
ually a  little  settlement  of  whites  gathered  round 
our  mission  station — a  drunken  Scotch  blacksmith 
and  wheelwright  was  about  the  most  interesting 
character,  who,  when  he  was  sober,  could  quote  the 
Scottish  poet  Burns  and  the  Ingoldsby  Legends 
literally  by  the  page.  It  was  from  him  that  I 
contracted  a  fondness  for  the  latter  amusing  writ- 
ings, which  has  never 'left  me.  Burns  I  never 
cared  for  so  much,  probably  because  of  the  Scottish 
dialect  which  repelled  me.  What  little  education  I 
got  was  from  my  father,  but  I  never  had  much 
leaning  toward  books,  nor  he  much  time  to  xeach 
them  to  me.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  always  a 
keen  observer  of  the  ways  of  men  and  nature.  By 
the  time  that  I  was  twenty  I  could  speak  Dutch 
and  three  or  four  Kaffir  dialects  perfectly,  and  I 
doubt  if  there  was  anybody  in  South  Africa  who 
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understood  native  ways  of  thought  and  action  more 
completely  than  I  did.  Also  I  was  really  a  very 
good  shot  and  horseman,  and  I  think — as,  indeed, 
my  subsequent  career  proves  to  have  been  the  case 
— a  great  deal  tougher  than  the  majority  of  men. 
Though  I  was  then,  as  now,  a  light,  small  man, 
nothing  seemed  to  tire  me.  I  could  bear  any 
amount  of  exposure  and  privation,  and  I  never  met 
the  native  who  was  my  master  in  feats  of  enduiv 
ance.  Of  course,  all  that  is  different  now,  I  and 
speaking  of  my  early  manhood. 

It  may  be  wondered  that  I  did  not  run  abso- 
lutely wild  in  such  surroundings,  but  I  was  held 
back  from  this  by  my  father's  society.  He  was 
one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  refined  men  that  I 
ever  met ;  even  the  most  savage  Kaffir  loved  him, 
and  his  influence  was  a  very  good  one  for  me.  He 
used  to  call  himself  one  of  the  world's  failures. 
Would  that  there  were  more  such  failures.  Every 
evening  when  his  work  was  done  he  would  take  his 
prayer-book,  and,  sitting  on  the  little  stoop  of  our 
station,  would  read  the  evening  psalms  to  himself. 
Sometimes  there  was  not  light  enough  for  this,  but 
it  made  no  difference,  he  knew  them  all  by  heart. 
When  he  had  finished  he  would  look  out  across  the 
cultivated  lands  where  the  mission  Kaffirs  had  their 
huts. 

But  I  knew  it  was  not  these  he  saw,  but  rather 
the  gray  English  church,  and  the  graves  ranged 
side  by  side  before  the  yew  near  the  wicket  gate. 

It  was  there  on  the  stoop  that  he  died.  He  had 
not  been  well,  and  one  evening  I  was  talking  to 
him,  and  his  mind  went  back  to  Oxfordshire  and 
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my  mother.  He  spoke  of  her  a  good  deal,  saying 
that  she  had  never  been  out  of  his  mind  for  a 
single  day  during  all  these  years,  and  that  he 
rejoiced  to  think  he  was  drawing  near  that  land 
whither  she  had  gone.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  re- 
membered that  night  when  Squire  Carson  came 
into  the  study  at  the  vicarage,  and  told  him  that 
his  wife  had  run  away,  and  that  he  was  going  to 
change  his  name  and  bury  himself  in  some  remote 
land. 

I  said  that  I  remembered  it  perfectly. 

"  I  wonder  where  he  went  to,"  said  my  father, 
"  and  if  he  and  his  daughter  Stella  are  still  alive. 
Well,  well !  I  shall  never  meet  them  again.  But 
hfe  is  a  strange  thing,  Allan,  and  you  may.  If 
you  ever  do,  give  them  my  kind  love." 

After  that  I  left  him.  We  had  been  suffering 
more  than  usual  from  the  depredations  of  the 
Kaffir  thieves,  who  stole  our  sheep  at  night,  and, 
as  I  had  done  before,  and  not  without  success,  I 
had  determined  to  watch  the  kraal  and  see  if  I 
could  catch  them.  Indeed,  it  was  from  this  habit 
of  mine  of  watching  at  night  that  I  first  got  m3'' 
native  name  of  Macumazahn,  which  may  be  roughly 
translated  as  "he  who  sleeps  with  one  eye  open." 
So  I  took  my  rifle  and  rose  to  go.  But  he  called 
me  to  him  and  kissed  me  on  the  forehead,  saving, 
"  God  bless  you,  Allan.  I  hope  that  you  will  think 
of  your  old  father  sometimes,  and  that  you  will 
lead  a  good  and  happy  life." 

I  remember  that  I  did  not  much  like  his  tone  at 
the  time,  but  set  it  down  to  an  attack  of  low  spirits, 
to  which  he  grew  very  subject  as  the  years  went 
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on.  I  went  down  to  the  kraal  and  watched  till 
within  an  hour  of  sunrise,  then,  as  no  thieves 
appeared,  returned  to  the  station.  As  I  came 
near  I  was  astonished  to  see  a  figure  sitting  in  my 
father's  chair.  At  first  I  thought  it  must  be  a 
drunken  Kaffir,  then  that  my  father  had  fallen 
asleep  there.  And  so  he  had,  indeed,  for  he  was 
dead  I 
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CHAPTER  II. 

When  I  had  buried  my  father,  and  seen  his 
successor  installed  in  his  place — for  the  station  was 
the  property  of  the  Society — I  set  to  work  to  carry 
out  a  plan  which  I  had  long  cherished,  but  been 
unable  to  execute  because  it  would  have  involved 
separation  from  my  father.  Put  shortly,  it  was 
to  imdertake  a  trading  journey  of  exploration 
right  through  the  countries  now  known  as  the 
Free  State  and  the  Transvaal,  and  as  much  fur- 
ther North  as  I  could  go.  It  was  an  adventurous 
scheme,  for  though  the  emigrant  Boers  had  begun 
to  occupy  positions  in  these  territories,  they  were 
still  to  all  practical  purposes  unexplored.  But 
I  was  now  alone  in  the  world,  and  it  mattered 
little  what  became  of  me;  so,  driven  on  by  the 
overmastering  love  of  adventure,  which,  old  as  I 
am,  will  perhaps  still  be  my  cause  of  death,  I  de- 
termined to  undertake  it. 

Accordingly  I  sold  such  stock  and  goods  as  we 
had  upon  the  station,  reserving  only  the  two  best 
waggons  and  two  pairs  of  oxen.  The  proceeds  I 
invested  in  such  goods  as  were  then  in  fashion,  for 
trading  purposes,  and  in  guns  and  ammunition. 
The  guns  would  have  moved  any  modern  explorer 
to  merriment ;  but  such  as  they  were  I  managed 
to  do  a  good  deal  of  execution  with  them.  One  of 
them  was  a  single-barrelled,  smooth  bore,  fitted 
for  percussion  caps — a  roer  we  call  it — which  threw 
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a  three-ounce  ball,  and  was  charged  with  a  hand- 
ful of  coarse  black  powder.  Many  is  the  elephant 
that  1  killed  with  that  roer,  although  it  generally 
knocked  me  backwards  when  I  fired  it,  which  I 
only  did  under  compulsion.  The  best  of  the  lot, 
perhaps,  was  a  double-barrelled  No.  12  shot-gun, 
but  it  had  flint  locks.  Also  there  were  some  old 
tower  muskets,  which  might  or  might  not  throw 
straight  at  seventy  yards.  I  took  six  Kaffirs 
with  me,  and  three  good  horses,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  salted — that  is,  proof  against 
sickness.  Among  the  Kaffirs  was  an  old  fellow 
named  Indaba-zimbi,  which,  being  translated, 
means  "  tongue  of  iron.''  I  suppose  he  got  this 
name  from  his  strident  voice  and  exhaustless  elo- 
quence. This  man  was  a  great  character  in  his 
way.  He  had  been  a  noted  witch-doctor  among  a 
neighboring  tribe,  and  came  to  the  station  under 
the  following  circumstances,  which,  as  he  plays  a 
considerable  part  in  this  history,  are  perhaps 
worth  recording. 

Two  years  before  my  father's  death  I  had  oc- 
casion to  search  the  country  round  for  some  lost 
oxen.  After  a  long  and  useless  quest  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  had  better  go  to  the  place  where  the 
oxen  were  bred  by  a  Kaffir  chief,  whose  name  I 
forget,  but  whose  kraal  was  about  fifty  miles  from 
our  station.  There  I  went,  and  found  the  oxen 
safe  at  home.  The  chief  entertained  me  hand- 
somely, and  on  the  following  morning  I  went  to 
pay  my  respects  to  him  before  leaving,  and  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  a  collection  of  some 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  sitting  round  him 
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anxiously  watching  the  sky  in  which  the  thunder- 
clouds were  banking*  up  in  a  very  ominous  way. 

**  You  had  better  wait,  white  man,"  said  the 
chief,  *'  and  see  the  rain  doctors  fight  the  light- 
ning." 

I  inquired  what  he  meant,  and  learned  that  this 
man,  Indaba-zimbi,  had  for  some  years  occupied 
the  position  of  wizard-in-chief  to  the  tribe,  although 
he  was  not  a  member  of  it,  having  been  born  in  the 
country  now  known  as  Zululand.  But  a  son  of  the 
chief's,  a  man  of  about  thirty,  had  lately  set  up  as 
a  rival  in  supernatural  powers.  This  irritated 
Indaba-zimbi  bej^ond  measure,  and  a  quarrel  en- 
sued between  the  two  witch-doctors  that  resulted 
in  a  challenge  to  trial  by  lightning  being  given  and 
accepted.  These  were  the  conditions.  The  rivals 
must  await  the  coming  of  a  serious  thunderstorm, 
no  ordinary  tempest  would  serve  their  turn.  Then, 
carrjdng  assegais  in  their  hands,  they  must  take 
their  stand  within  fifty  paces  of  each  otiher  upon  a 
certain  patch  of  ground  where  the  big  thunderbolts 
were  observed  to  strike  continually,  and  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  occult  powers  and  invocations  to  the 
lightning,  must  strive  to  avert  death  from  them- 
selves and  bring  it  on  their  rival.  The  terms  of 
this  singular  match  had  been  arranged  a  month 
previously,  but  no  storm  w^orthy  of  the  occasion 
had  arisen.  Now  the  local  weather-prophets  be- 
lieved it  to  be  brewing. 

I  inquired  what  would  happen  if  neither  of  the 
men  were  struck,  and  was  told  that  they  must  then 
wait  for  another  storm.  If  they  escaped  the  sec- 
ond time,  however,  they  would  be  held  to  be  equal 
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in  power,  and  be  jointly  consulted  by  the  tribe  on 
occasions  of  importance. 

The  prospect  of  being  a  spectator  of  so  unusual 
a  sight  overcame  my  desire  to  be  gone,  and  I  ac- 
cepted the  chief's  invitation  to  see  it  out.  Before 
mid-day  I  regretted  it,  for  though  the  western 
heavens  grew  darker,  and  darker,  and  the  still  air 
heralded  the  coming  of  the  storm,  yet  it  did  not 
come.  By  four  o'clock  it  became  obvious  that  it 
must  burst  soon — at  sunset,  the  old  chief  said,  and 
in  the  company  of  the  whole  assembly  I  moved 
down  to  the  place  of  combat.  The  kraal  was  built 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  below  it  the  land  sloped 
gently  to  the  banks  of  a  river  about  half  a  mile 
away.  On  the  hither  side  of  the  bank  was  the 
piece  of  land  that  was,  the  natives  said,  *^  loved  of 
the  lightning."  Here  the  magicians  took  up  their 
stand,  while  the  spectators  grouped  themselves  on 
the  hillside  about  two  hundred  yards  away,  which 
was,  I  thought  rather  too  near  to  be  pleasant. 
When  we  had  sat  there  for  awhile  my  curiosity 
overcame  me,  and  I  asked  leave  of  the  chief  to  go 
down  and  inspect  the  arena.  He  said  I  might  do 
so  at  my  own  risk.  I  told  him  that  the  fire  from 
above  would  not  hurt  white  men,  and  went  and 
found  that  it  was  a  bed  of  iron  ore,  thinly  covered 
with  grass,  which  of  course  accounted  for  its  at- 
tracting the  lightning  from  the  storms  as  they 
travelled  along  the  line  of  the  river.  At  each  end 
of  this  iron-stone  area  were  placed  the  combatants, 
Indaba-zimbi  facing  the  east,  and  his  rival  the 
west,  and  before  each  there  burned  a  little  fire 
made  of  some  scented  root.    Moreover,  they  were 
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dressed  in  all  the  paraphernalia  of  their  craft, 
snake-skins,  fish  bladders,  and  I  know  not  what 
beside,  while  round  their  necks  hung-  circlets  of 
baboons'  teeth  and  bones  from  human  hands. 
First  I  went  to  the  western  end  where  the  chief's 
son  stood.  He  was  pointing  with  his  assegai  to- 
wards the  advancing  storm,  and  invoking  it  in  a 
voice  of  great  excitement. 

"  Come,  fire,  and  lick  up  Indaba-zimbi ! 

**  Hear  me.  Storm  Devil,  and  lick  Indaba-zimbi 
with  your  red  tongue  ! 

"  Spit  on  him  with  your  rain  ! 

"  Whirl  him  away  in  your  breath  ! 

*'  Make  him,  as  nothing — melt  the  marrow  in 
his  bones  ! 

*'  Run  into  his  heart  and  bum  away  the  lies  ! 

**  Show  all  the  people  who  is  the  true  Witch 
Finder ! 

**  Let  me  not  be  put  to  shame  in  the  eyes  of  this 
white  man !  " 

Thus  he  spoke,  or  rather  chanted,  and  all  the 
while  rubbed  his  broad  chest — for  he  was  a  very 
fine  man — with  some  filthy  compound  of  medicine 
ai  monti\ 

After  awhile,  getting  tired  of  his  song,  I  walked 
across  the  iron-stone,  to  where  Indaba-zimbi  sat 
by  his  fire.  He  was  not  chanting  at  all,  but  his 
performance  was  much  more  impressive.  It  con- 
sisted in  staring  at  the  eastern  sk3%  which  w^as  per- 
fectly clear  of  cloud,  and  every  now  and  again 
beckoning  at  it  with  his  finger,  then  turning  round 
to  point  with  the  assegai  towards  his  rival.  For 
awhile  I  looked  at  them  in  silence.    He  was  a 
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curious  wizened  man,  apparently  over  fifty  years 
of  age,  with  thin  hands  that  looked  as  tough  as 
wire.  His  nose  was  much  sharper  than  is  usual 
among  these  races,  and  he  had  a  queer  habit  of 
holding  his  head  sideways  like  a  bird  when  be 
spoke,  which  in  addition  to  the  humor  that  lurked 
in  his  eye,  gave  him  a  most  comical  appearance. 
Another  strange  thing  about  him  was  that  he  had 
a  single  white  lock  of  hair  among  his  black '  wool. 
At  last  I  spoke  to  him : 

*'  Indaba-zimbi,  my  friend,"  I  said,  "you  may 
be  a  good  witch-doctor,  but  you  are  certainly  a 
fool.  It  is  no  good  beckoning  at  the  blue  sky 
while  your  enemy  is  getting  a  start  with  the 
storm." 

'^  You  may  be  clever,  but  don't  think  you  know 
everything,  white  man,"  the  old  fellow  answered, 
in  a  high  cracked  voice,  and  something  like  a  grin, 

"  They  call  you  Iron-tongue,"  I  went  on ;  "  you 
had  better  use  it,  or  the  Storm  Devil  won't  hear 
you." 

"The  fire  from  above  runs  down  iron,"  he 
answered,  "  so  I  keep  my  tongue  quiet.  Oh,  yes, 
let  him  curse  away,  I'll  put  him  out  presently. 
Look  now,  white  man." 

I  looked,  and  in  the  eastern  sky  there  grew  a 
cloud.  At  first  it  was  small,  but  very  black,  but 
it  gathered  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

This  was  odd  enough,  but  as  I  had  seen  the 
same  thing  happen  before  it  did  not  particularly 
astonish  me.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  in  Africa 
for  two  thunderstorms  to  come  up  at  the  same 
time  from  different  points  of  the  compass. 
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"You  had  better  go  on,  Indaba-zimbi,"  I  said, 
**  the  big  storm  is  coming  along  fast,  and  will  soon 
eat  up  that  baby  of  yours,"  and  I  pointed  to  the 
west. 

"  Babies  sometimes  grow  to  giants,  white  man,'* 
said  Indaba-zimbi,  beckoning  away  vigorously. 
"  Look  now  at  my  cloud-child." 

I  looked ;  the  eastern  storm  had  spread  itself 
from  earth  to  sky,  and  in  shape  resembled  an 
enormous  man.  There  was  its  head,  its  shoulders, 
and  its  legs ;  yes,  it  was  like  a  huge  giant  travel- 
ling across  the  heavens.  The  light  of  the  setting 
sun  escaping  from  beneath  the  lower  edge  of  the 
western  storm  shot  across  the  intervening  space  in 
a  sheet  of  splendor,  and,  lighting  upon  the  advanc- 
ing figure,  wrapped  its  middle  in  hues  of  glory  too 
wonderful  to  be  described  ;  but  beneath  and  above 
this  glowing  belt  his  feet  and  his  head  were  black 
as  jet.  Presently,  as  I  watched,  an  awful  flash  of 
light  shot  from  the  head  of  the  cloud  and  circled  it 
about  as  though  with  a  crown  of  living  fire  and 
vanished. 

"  Aha,"  chuckled  old  Indaba-zimbi,  *'  my  little 
boy  is  putting  on  his  man's  ring,"  and  he  tapped 
the  green  ring  on  his  own  head,  which  natives 
assume  when  they  reach  a  certain  age  and  dignity. 
**  Now,  white  man,  unless  you  are  a  bigger  wizard 
than  either  of  us  you  had  better  clear  off,  for  the 
fire-fight  is  about  to  begin." 

I  thought  this  sound  advice. 

"  Good  luck  go  with  you,  my  black  uncle,"  I 
said.  *'  I  hope  you  don't  feel  the  iniquities  of  a 
mis-spent  life  weighing  on  you  at  the  last." 
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"  You  look  after  yourself,  and  think  of  your 
own  sins,  young  man,"  he  answered,  with  a  grim 
smile,  and  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  at  that  very 
moment  a  flash  of  lightning,  I  don't  know  from 
which  storm,  struck  the  ground  within  thirty 
paces  of  me.  That  was  enough  for  me,  I  fairly 
took  to  my  heels,  and  as  I  went  I  heard  old 
Indaba-zimbi's  dry  chuckle  of  amusement. 

I  climbed  the  hill  till  I  came  to  where  the 
chief  was  sitting  with  his  Indunas,  and  sat  down 
near  to  him.  I  looked  at  the  man's  face  and  saw 
that  he  was  intensely  anxious  for  his  son's  safety, 
and  by  no  means  confident  of  his  powers  to  resist 
the  magic  of  Indaba-zimbi.  He  was  talking  in  a 
low  voice  to  the  Induna  next  to  him.  I  affected  to 
take  no  notice  and  to  be  concentrating  my  atten- 
tion on  the  novel  scene  before  me;  but  in  those 
days  I  had  very  quick  ears,  and  caught  the  drift 
of  the  conversation. 

^*  Hearken ! "  the  chief  was  saying,  "  if  the 
magic  of  Indaba-zimbi  prevails  against  my  son  I 
will  endure  him  no  more.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that 
when  he  has  slain  my  son  he  will  slay  me,  me  also, 
and  make  himself  chief  in  my  place.  1  fear  Indaba- 
zimbi.    On  I " 

"  Black  one,"  answered  the  Induna,  "  wizards 
die  as  dogs  die,  and,  once  dead,  dogs  bark  no 
more." 

"And  once  dead,"  said  the  chief,  "wizards 
work  no  more  spells,"  and  hu  bent  and  whispered 
In  the  Induna 's  ear,  looking  at  the  assegai  in  his 
liand  as  he  whispered. 

"  Good,  my  father,  good  !  "  said  the  Induna, 
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presently.  **  It  shall  be  done  to-night,  if  the  light- 
ning" does  not  do  it  first.'' 

"A  bad  look-out  for  old  Indaba-zimbi,"  I  said 
to  m3^self.  *'  They  mean  to  kill  him."  Then  I 
thought  no  more  of  the  matter  for  awhile,  the 
scene  before  me  was  too  tremendous. 

The  two  storms  were  rapidly  rushing  together. 
Between  them  was  a  gulf  of  blue  sky,  and  from 
time  to  time  flashes  of  blinding  light  passed  across 
the  gulf,  leaping  from  cloud  to  cloud.  I  remember 
that  they  reminded  me  of  the  story  of  the  heathen 
Jove  and  his  thunderbolts.  The  storm  that  was 
shaped  like  a  giant  and  ringed  with  the  glory  of 
the  sinking  sun  made  an  excellent  Jove,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  bolts  which  leapt  from  it  could  not 
have  been  surpassed  even  in  mythological  times. 
Oddl^^  enough,  as  yet  the  flashes  were  not  followed 
by  thunder.  A  deadly  stillness  lay  upon  the  place, 
the  cattle  stood  silently  on  the  hillside,  even  the 
natives  were  awed  to  silence.  Dark  shadows  crept 
along  the  bosom  of  the  hills,  the  river  to  the  right 
and  left  was  hidden  in  wreaths  of  cloud,  but  before 
us  and  beyond  the  combatants  it  shone  like  a  line 
of  silver  beneath  the  narrow  space  of  open  sky. 
Now  the  western  tempest  was  scrawled  all  over 
with  the  lines  of  intolerable  light,  while  the  inky 
head  of  the  cloud-giant  to  the  east  was  continually 
suffused  with  a  white  and  deadly  glow  that  came 
and  went  in  pulses,  as  though  a  blood  of  flame 
was  being  pumped  into  it  from  the  heart  of  the 
storm. 

The  silence  deepened  and  deepened,  the  shadows 
grew  blacker  and  blacker,  then  suddenly  all  nature 
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began  to  moan  beneath  the  breath  of  an  icy  wind. 
On  came  the  wind  ;  the  smooth  surface  of  the  river 
was  ruffled  by  it  into  little  waves,  the  tall  grass 
bowed  low  before  it,  and  in  its  wake  came  the  hiss- 
ing* sound  of  furious  rain. 

Ah !  the  storms  had  met.  From  each  there 
burst  an  awful  dazzling  blaze  of  light,  and  now  the 
hill  on  which  we  sat  rocked  in  the  noise  of  the  fol- 
lowing thunder.  The  light  went  out  of  the  sky, 
darkness  fell  suddenly  on  the  land,  but  not  for 
long.  Presently  the  whole  landscape  grew  vivid 
in  the  flashes,  it  appeared  and  disappeared,  now 
everything  was  visible  for  miles,  now  even  the  men 
at  my  side  vanished  in  the  blackness.  The  thun- 
der rolled  and  cracked  and  pealed  like  the  trump 
of  doom,  whirlwinds  tore  round,  lifting  dust  and 
even  stones  high  into  the  air,  and,  in  a  low,  con- 
tinuous undertone,  came  the  hiss  of  the  rushing 
rain. 

I  put  my  hand  before  my  eyes  to  shield  them 
from  the  terrible  glare,  and  looked  beneath  it  to- 
wards the  lists  of  iron-stone.  As  flash  followed 
flash,  I  from  time  to  time  caught  sight  of  two 
wizards.  They  were  slowly  advancing  towards  one 
another,  each  pointing  at  his  foe  with  the  as- 
segai in  his  hand.  I  could  see  their  every  move- 
ment, and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  chained  light- 
ning was  striking  the  iron-stone  all  around  them. 

Suddenly  the  thunder  and  lightning  ceased  for 
a  minute,  and  everything  grew  black,  and,  except 
for  the  rain,  silent. 

"  It  is  over,  one  way  or  the  other,  chief,**  I 
called  out  into  the  darkness. 
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''Wait,  white  man,  wait,"  answered  the  chief 
in  a  voice  with  anxiety  and  fear. 

Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  when 
the  heavens  were  lit  up  again  till  they  literally 
seemed  to  flame.  There  were  the  men,  not  four 
paces  apart.  A  great  flash  fell  between  them,  I 
saw  them  stagger  beneath  the  shock.  Indaba- 
zimbi  recovered  himself  first — at  any  rate  when 
the  next  flash  came  he  was  standing  bolt  upright, 
pointing  with  his  assegai  towards  his  enemy.  The 
chief's  son  was  still  on  his  legs,  but  he  was  stag- 
gering like  a  drunken  man,  and  the  assegai  had 
fallen  from  his  hand. 

Darkness,  then  again  a  flash,  more  fearful,  if 
possible,  than  any  that  had  gone  before.  To  me  it 
seemed  to  come  from  the  east,  right  over  the  head 
of  Indaba-zimbi.  Next  instant  I  saw  the  chief's 
son  wrapped,  as  it  were,  in  the  heart  of  it.  Then 
the  thunder  pealed,  the  rain  burst  over  us  like  a 
torrent,  and  I  saw  no  more. 

The  worst  of  the  storm  was  done,  but  for  a 
while  the  darkness  was  so  dense  that  we  could 
not  move,  nor,  indeed,  was  I  inclined  to  leave  the 
safety  of  the  hillside  where  the  lightning  was  never 
known  to  strike  and  venture  down  to  the  iron- 
stone. Occasionally  there  still  came  flashes,  but, 
search  as  we  would,  we  could  see  no  trace  of  either 
of  the  wizards.  For  my  part,  I  believed  that  they 
were  both  dead.  Now  the  clouds  slowly  rolled 
away  down  the  course  of  the  river,  and  with  it 
went  the  rain;  and  now  the  stars  shone  out  in 
their  wake. 

"  Let  us  go  and  see,"  said  the  old  chief,  rising 
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and  shaking"  the  water  from  his  hair.  **  The  fire- 
fight  has  ended,  let  us  go  and  see  who  has  con- 
quered." 

I  rose  and  followed  him,  dripping*  as  though  I 
had  swum  a  hundred  yards  with  my  clothes  on, 
and  after  me  came  all  the  people  of  the  kraal. 

We  reached  the  spot ;  even  in  that  Ught  I  could 
see  where  the  iron-stone  had  been  split  and  fused 
by  the  thunderbolts.  While  I  was  looking  about 
me,  I  suddenly  heard  the  chief,  who  was  on  my 
right,  give  a  low  moan,  and  saw  the  people  cluster 
round  him.  I  went  up  and  looked.  There,  on  the 
ground,  lay  the  body  of  his  son.  He  was  a  dread- 
ful sight.  His  hair  was  burnt  off  his  head,  the 
copper  rings  upon  his  arms  were  fused,  the  assegai 
handle  which  lay  near  was  literally  shivered  into 
threads,  and,  when  I  took  hold  of  his  arm, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  every  bone  of  it  was 
broken. 

The  men  with  the  chief  stood  gazing-  silently, 
while  the  women  wailed, 

'*  Great  is  the  magic  of  Indaba-zimbi,"  said  a 
man,  at  length.  The  chief  turned  and  struck  him 
a  heavy  blow  with  the  kerrie  in  his  hand. 

"  Great  or  not,  thou  dog",  he  shall  die,"  he 
cried,  '^  and  so  shalt  thou  if  thou  singest  his  praises 
so  loudly." 

I  said  nothing,  but  thinking  it  probable  that 
Indaba-zimbi  had  shared  the  fate  of  his  enemy 
went  to  look.  But  I  could  see  nothing*  of  him,  and 
at  leng-th,  being-  thoroughly  chilled  with  the  w»fit, 
started  back  to  my  waggon  to  get  a  change  of 
clothes.    On  reaching  it,  1  was  rather  surprised  to 
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see  a  strange  Kaffir  seated  on  the  driving-box 
wrapped  up  in  a  blanket. 

"  Hullo  !  come  out  of  that,"  I  said. 

The  figure  on  the  box  slowly  unrolled  the 
blanket,  and  with  great  deliberation  took  a  pinch 
of  snuff. 

*'  It  was  a  good  fire-flght,  white  man,  was  it 
not?"  said  Indaba-zimbi,  in  his  high,  cracked 
voice.  "  But  he  never  had  a  chance  against  me, 
poor  boy.  He  knew  nothing  about  it.  See,  white 
man,  what  comes  of  presumption  in  the  young. 
It  is  sad,  very  sad,  but  I  made  the  flashes  fly, 
didn't  I?" 

''You  old  humbug,"  I  said,  "unless  you  are 
careful  you  will  soon  learn  what  comes  of  pre- 
sumption in  the  old,  for  your  chief  is  after  you 
with  an  assegai,  and  it  will  take  all  your  magic  to 
dodge  that." 

"  Now  you  don't  say  so,"  said  Indaba-zimbi, 
clambering  oflf  the  waggon  with  rapidity ;  "  and 
all  because  of  this  wretched  upstart.  There's 
gratitude  for  you,  white  man.  I  expose  him,  and 
they  want  to  kill  me.  Well,  thank  you  for  the 
hint.  We  shall  meet  again  before  long,"  and  he 
was  gone  like  a  shot,  and  not  too  soon,  for  just 
then  some  men  came  up  to  the  waggon. 

On  the  following  morning  I  started  homewards. 
The  flrst  face  I  saw  on  arriving  at  the  station  was 
that  of  Indaba-zimbi. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Macumazahn  ? "  he  said, 
holding  his  head  on  one  side  and  nodding  his  whita 
lock.  "  I  hear  you  are  Christians  here,  and  I 
want  to  try  a  new  religion.    Mine  must  be  a  bad 
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one  seeing  that  my  people  wanted  to  kill  me  for 
exposing  an  impostor/' 


CHAPTER  HI. 

I  MAKE  no  apology  to  myself,  or  to  anybody 
who  may  happen  to  read  this  narrative  m  future, 
for  having  set  out  the  manner  of  my  meeting  with 
Indaba-zimbi ;  first,  because  it  was  curious,  and 
secondly,  because  he  takes  some  hand  in  the  subse- 
quent events.  If  that  old  man  was  a  humbug,  he 
was  a  clever  one.  What  amount  of  truth  there 
was  in  his  pretensions  of  supernatural  powers  it  is 
not  for  me  to  determine,  though  I  may  have  my 
own  opinion  on  the  subject.  But  there  was  no 
mistake  as  to  the  extraordinary  influence  he  exer 
cised  over  his  fellow-natives.  Also  he  quite  got 
round  my  poor  father.  At  first  the  old  gentleman 
declined  to  have  him  at  the  station,  for  he  had  a 
great  horror  of  these  Kaffir  wizards  or  witch- 
finders.  But  Indaba-zimbi  persuaded  him  that  he 
was  anxious  to  investigate  the  truths  of  Christian- 
ity, and  challenged  him  to  discussion.  The  argu- 
ment lasted  for  two  years — to  the  time  of  my 
father's  death,  indeed.  At  the  conclusion  of  each 
stage  Indaba-zimbi  would  remark,  in  the  words  of 
the  Roman  Governor,  "  Almost  praying,  white 
man,  thou  persuadest  me  to  become  a  Christian," 
but  he  never  quite  became  one — indeed,  I  do  not 
think  he  ever  meant  to.  It  was  to  him  that  my 
father  addressed  his  "  Letters  to  a  Native  Doubter." 
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This  work,  which,  unfortunately,  remains  in  manu- 
script, is  full  of  wise  saws  and  learned  instances. 
It  ought  to  be  published  tog-ether  with  a  precis  of 
the  doubter's  answers,  which  were  verbal. 

So  the  talk  went  on.  If  my  father  had  lived  I 
believe  it  would  be  going  on  now,  for  both  the  dis- 
putants were  quite  inexhaustible.  Meanwhile 
Indaba-zimbi  was  allowed  to  live  in  the  station  on 
condition  that  he  practised  no  witchcraft,  which 
my  father  firmly  believed  to  be  a  wile  of  the  devil's. 
He  said  that  he  would  not,  but  for  all  that  there 
was  never  an  ox  lost,  or  a  sudden  death,  but  he 
was  consulted  by  those  interested.  When  he  had 
been  with  us  a  j^ear,  a  deputation  came  to  him 
from  the  tribe  he  had  left,  asking  him  to  return. 
Things  had  not  gone  well  with  them  since  he  went 
away,  they  said,  and  now  the  chief,  his  enemy, 
was  dead.  Old  Indaba-zimbi  listened  to  them  till 
they  had  done,  and,  as  he  listened,  raked  sand  mto 
a  little  heap  with  his  toes.  Then  he  spoke,  point- 
ing to  the  little  heap,  '*  There  is  your  tribe  to-da^^" 
he  said.  Then  he  lifted  his  heel  and  stamped  the 
heap  flat.  **  There  is  your  tribe  before  three 
moons  are  gone.  Nothing  is  left  of  it.  You  drove 
me  away :  I  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  you ; 
but  when  you  are  being  killed  think  of  my 
words." 

The  messengers  went.  Three  months  after- 
wards I  heard  that  the  whole  community  had  been 
wiped  out  by  an  Impi  of  raiding  Pondos. 

When  I  was  at  length  ready  to  start  upon  my 
expedition,  I  went  to  old  Indaba-zimbi  to  say  good- 
bye to  him,  and  was  rather  surprised  to  find  him 
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engaged  in  rolling  up  medicine,  assegais,  and  other 
sundries  in  his  blanljets. 

''  Good-bye,  Indaba-zimbi,"  I  said, "  I  am  going 
to  treli  north." 

**  Yes,  Macumazahn,"  he  answered,  with  his 
head  on  one  side ;  "  and  so  am  I — I  want  to  see 
that  country.     We  will  go  together." 

*'  Will  we  !  "  I  said  ;  "  wait  till  you  are  asked, 
you  old  humbug." 

*^  You  had  better  ask  me,  then,  Macumazahn, 
for  if  you  don't,  you  will  never  come  back  alive. 
Now  that  the  old  chief  (my  father)  is  gone  to 
where  the  storms  come  from,"  and  he  nodded  to 
the  sky,  **I  feel  myself  getting  into  bad  habits 
again.  So  last  night  I  just  threw  up  the  bones 
and  worked  out  about  your  journey,  and  I  can  tell 
you  this,  that  if  you  don't  take  me  you  will  die, 
and,  what  is  more,  you  will  lose  one  who  is  dearer 
to  you  than  life.  So  just  because  you  gave  me 
that  hint  a  couple  of  years  ago,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  come  with  you." 

"  Don't  talk  stuff  to  me,"  I  said. 

''  Ah,  very  well,  Macumazahn,  very  well ;  but 
what  happened  to  my  own  people  six  months  ago, 
and  what  did  I  tell  the  messengers  would  happen  ? 
They  drove  me  away,  and  they  are  gone.  If  you 
drive  me  away  you  will  soon  be  gone  too,"  and  he 
nodded  his  white  lock  at  me  and  smiled. 

Now  I  was  not  more  superstitious  than  other 
people,  but  somehow  old  Indaba-zimbi  impressed 
me.  Also  I  knew  his  extraordinary  influence  over 
every  class  of  native,  and  bethought  me  that  he 
might  be  useful  in  that  way. 
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"All  right,"  I  said:  **  I  appoint  you  witch- 
finder  to  the  expedition  without  pay." 

"  First  serve,  then  ask  for  wages,"  he  an- 
swered. ''  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  enough 
imagination  not  to  be  altogether  a  fool,  like  most 
white  men,  Macumazahn.  Yes,  yes,  it  is  want  of 
imagination  that  makes  people  fools ;  they  won't 
believe  what  they  can't  understand.  You  can't 
understand  my  prophecies  any  more  than  the  fool 
at  the  kraal  could  understand  that  I  was  his  mas- 
ter with  the  lightning.  Well,  it  is  time  to  trek, 
but  if  I  were  j^ou,  Macumazahn,  I  should  take  one 
waggon,  not  two." 

''Why?"  I  said. 

"  Because  you  will  lose  your  waggons,  and  it  is 
better  to  lose  one  than  two." 

'*  Oh,  nonsense  !  "  I  said. 

**  All  right,  Macumazahn,  live  and  learn."  And 
without  another  word  he  walked  to  the  foremost 
waggon,  put  his  bundle  into  it,  and  climbed  into 
the  front  seat. 

So  having  bid  an  affectionate  adieu  to  my  white 
friends,  including  the  old  Scotchman,  who  got  drunk 
in  honor  of  the  event,  and  quoted  Burns  till  the 
tears  ran  down  his  face,  at  length  I  started,  and 
travelled  slowly  northwards.  For  the  first  three 
weeks  nothing  very  particular  befell  me.  Such 
KaflQrs  as  we  came  into  contact  with  were  friendly, 
and  game  literally  swarmed.  Nobody  living  in 
those  parts  of  South  Africa  nov^-i/la^^s  can  have 
the  remotest  idea  of  what  the  veldt  was  like  even 
thirty  years  ago.  Often  and  often  I  have  crept 
shivering  on  to  my  waggon-box  just  as  the  sun 
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rose  and  looked  out.  At  first  one  would  see  noth- 
ing" but  a  vast  field  of  white  mist  suffused  towards 
the  east  by  a  tremulous  golden  glow,  through  which 
the  tops  of  stony  koppies  stood  up  like  gigantic 
beacons.  Through  the  dense  mist  would  come 
strange  sounds — snorts,  gruntings,  bellows,  and 
thunder  of  countless  hoofs.  Presently  the  great 
curtain  would  grow  thinner,  then  it  would  melt, 
as  the  smoke  from  a  pipe  melts  into  the  air,  and 
for  miles  on  miles  the  wide  rolling  country  inter- 
spersed with  bush  opened  to  the  view.  But  it  was 
not  tenantless  as  it  is  now,  for  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  it  would  be  literally  black  with  game. 
Here  to  the  right  might  be  a  herd  of  vilderbeeste 
that  could  not  number  less  than  five  thousand. 
Some  were  grazing,  some  gambolled,  whisking 
their  white  tails  into  the  air,  while  all  round  the 
old  bulls  stood  upon  hillocks  sniffing  suspiciously  at 
the  breeze.  There,  in  front,  a  thousand  yards 
away,  though  to  the  unpractised  eye  they  looked 
much  closer,  because  of  the  dazzling  clearness  of 
the  atmosphere,  was  a  great  herd  of  springbok 
trekking  along  in  single  file.  Ah,  they  have  come 
to  the  waggon-track  and  do  not  like  the  look  of  it. 
What  will  they  do  ? — go  back  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  It 
is  nearly  thirty  feet  wide,  but  that  is  nothing  to  a 
springbok.  See,  the  first  of  them  bounds  into  the 
air  like  a  ball.  How  beautifully  the  sunshine 
gleams  upon  his  golden  hide  !  He  has  cleared  it, 
and  the  others  come  after  him  in  numberless  suc- 
cession, all  except  the  fawns,  who  cannot  jump  so 
far,  and  have  to  scamper  over  the  doubtful  path 
with  a  terrified  bah.    What  is  that  yonder,  mov- 
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ing"  above  the  tops  of  the  mimosa,  in  tlie  little  dell 
at  the  foot  of  the  koppie  ?  Giraffes,  by  Georg-e  ! 
three  of  them ;  there  will  be  marrow-bones  for 
supper  to-night.  Hark  !  the  ground  shakes  behind 
us,  and  over  the  brow  of  the  rise  rush  a  vast  herd 
of  blesbock.  On  they  come  at  full  gallop,  their  long 
heads  held  low,  they  look  like  so  many  bearded 
goats.  I  thought  so — behind  them  is  a  pack  of 
wild  dogs,  their  fur  draggled,  their  tongues  lolling. 
They  are  in  full  cry ;  the  giraffes  hear  them  and 
are  away,  rolling  round  the  koppie  like  a  ship  in  a 
heavy  sea.  No  marrow-bones  after  all.  See,  the 
foremost  dogs  are  close  on  a  buck.  He  has  gal- 
loped far  and  is  outworn.  One  springs  at  his  flank 
and  misses  him.  The  buck  gives  a  kind  of  groan, 
looks  wildly  round,  and  sees  the  waggon.  He  seems 
to  hesitate  a  moment,  then  in  his  despair  rushes  up 
to  it,  and  falls  exhausted  among  the  oxen.  The 
dogs  pull  up  some  thirty  paces  awaj",  panting  and 
snarling.  Now,  boy,  the  gun — no,  not  the  rifle, 
the  shot-gun  loaded  with  loopers. 

Bang  !  bang  !  there  my  friends,  two  of  you  will 
never  hunt  buck  again.  No,  don't  touch  the  buck, 
for  he  has  come  to  us  for  shelter,  and  he  shall 
have  it. 

Ah,  how  beautiful  is  nature  before  man  comes 
to  spoil  it  ? 

Such  a  sight  as  this  have  I  seen  many  a  hun- 
dred times,  and  I  hope  to  see  it  again  before  I  die. 

The  first  real  adventure  that  befell  me  on  this 
particular  journey  was  with  elephants,  which  I  will 
relate  because  of  its  curious  termination.  Just 
before  we  crossed  the  Orange  River  we  came  to  a 
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stretch  of  forest-land  some  twenty  miles  broad. 
The  nig-ht  we  entered  this  forest  we  camped  in  a 
lovely  open  glade.  A  few  yards  ahead  tambouki 
grass  was  growing  to  the  height  of  a  man,  or 
rather  it  had  been  ;  now,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  stalks  here  and  there,  it  was  crushed  quite 
flat.  It  was  already  dusk  when  we  camped  ;  but 
after  the  moon  got  up  I  walked  from  the  fire  to 
see  how  this  had  happened.  One  glance  was 
enough  for  me;  a  great  herd  of  elephants  had 
evidently  passed  over  the  tall  grass  not  many 
hours  before.  The  sight  of  their  spoor  rejoiced  me 
exceedingly,  for  though  I  had  seen  wild  elephants, 
at  that  time  I  had  never  shot  one.  Moreover,  the 
sight  of  elephant  spoor  to  the  African  hunter 
is  what  "  color  in  the  pan ''  is  to  the  prospector  of 
gold.  It  is  by  ivory  that  he  lives,  and  to  shoot  it 
or  trade  it  is  his  chief  aim  in  life.  My  resolution 
was  soon  taken.  I  would  camp  the  waggons  for 
awhile  in  the  forest,  and  start  on  horseback  after 
the  elephants. 

I  communicated  my  decision  to  Indaba-zimbi 
and  the  other  Kaffirs.  The  latter  were  not  loth, 
for  your  Kaffir  loves  hunting,  which  means  plenty 
of  meat  and  congenial  occupation,  but  Indaba- 
zimbi  would  express  no  opinion.  I  saw  him  retire 
to  a  little  fire  that  he  had  lit  for  himself,  and  go 
through  some  mj'^sterious  performances  with  bones 
and  clay  mixed  with  ashes,  which  were  watched 
with  the  greatest  interest  by  the  other  Kaffirs. 
At  length  he  rose,  and,  coming  forward  informed 
me  that  it  was  all  right,  and  that  I  did  well  to  go 
and  hunt  the  elephants,  as  I  should  get  plenty  of 
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ivory ;  but  he  advised  me  to  g-o  on  foot.  I  said  I 
should  do  nothing"  of  the  sort,  but  meant  to  ride, 
I  am  wiser  now  ;  that  was  the  first  and  last  time 
that  I  ever  attempted  to  hunt  elephants  on  horse- 
back. 

Accordingly  we  started  at  dawn,  I,  Indaba- 
zimbi,  and  three  men ;  the  rest  I  left  with  the 
waggons.  I  was  on  horseback,  and  so  "was  my 
driver,  a  good  rider  and  a  skilful  shot  for  a  KaflQr, 
but  Indaba-zimbi  and  the  others  walked.  From 
dawn  till  midday  we  followed  the  trail  of  the  herd, 
which  was  as  plain  as  a  high  road.  Then  we  off- 
saddled  to  let  the  horses  rest  and  feed,  and  about 
three  o'clock  started  on  again.  Another  hour  or 
so  passed,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  elephants. 
Evidently  the  herd  had  travelled  fast  and  far, 
and  I  began  to  think  we  should  have  to  give  it  up, 
when  suddenly  I  caught  sight  of  a  brown  mass 
moving  through  the  thorn  trees  on  the  side  of  a 
slope  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  My  heart 
seemed  to  jump  into  my  mouth. 

Where  is  the  hunter  who  has  not  felt  like  this 
at  the  sight  of  his  first  elephant  ?  I  called  a  halt, 
and  then  the  wind  being  right,  we  sat  to  work  to 
stalk  the  bull.  Very  quietly  I  rode  down  the 
hither  side  of  the  slope  till  we  came  to  the  bottom, 
which  was  densely  covered  with  bush.  Here  I  saw 
the  elephants  had  been  feeding,  for  broken  branches 
and  upturned  trees  lay  all  about.  I  did  not  take 
much  notice,  however,  for  all  my  thoughts  were 
fixed  upon  the  bull  I  was  stalking,  when  suddenly 
my  horse  made  a  violent  start  that  nearly  threw 
me  from  the  saddle,  and  there  came  a  might}"  rush 
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and  upheaval  of  something  in  front  of  me,  I 
looked :  there  was  the  hinder  part  of  a  second  bull 
elephant  not  four  yards  off.  I  could  just  catch 
sight  of  its  outstretched  ears  projecting  on  either 
side.  I  had  disturbed  it  sleeping,  and  it  was  run- 
ning away.  Obviously  the  best  thing  to  do  would 
have  been  to  let  it  run,  but  I  was  young  in  those 
days  and  foolish,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment I  lifted  my  "  roer ''  or  elephant  gun  and  fired 
at  the  great  brute  over  my  horse's  head.  The  re- 
coil of  the  heavy  gun  nearly  knocked  me  off  the 
horse.  I  recovered  myself,  however,  and,  as  I  did 
so,  saw  the  bull  lurch  forward,  for  the  impact  of  a 
three-ounce  bullet  in  the  flanks  will  quicken  the 
movements  even  of  an  elephant.  By  this  time  I 
had  realized  the  folly  of  the  shot,  and  devoutly 
hoped  that  the  bull  would  take  no  further  notice 
of  it.  But  he  had  a  different  view  of  the  matter. 
Pulling  himself  up  in  a  series  of  plunges,  he  spun 
round  and  came  for  me  with  outstretched  ears  and 
uplifted  trunk,  screaming  terribly.  I  was  quite 
defenceless,  for  my  gun  was  empty,  and  my  first 
thought  was  of  escape.  I  dug  my  heels  into  the 
sides  of  my  horse,  but  he  would  not  move  an  inch. 
The  poor  animal  was  paralyzed  with  terror,  and 
he  simply  stood  still,  his  fore-legs  outstretched, 
and  quivering  all  over  like  a  leaf. 

On  rushed  the  elephant,  awful  to  see ;  I  made 
one  more  vain  effort  to  stir  the  horse.  Now  the 
trunk  of  the  great  bull  swurg  aloft  above  my  head. 
A  thought  flashed  through  my  brain.  Quick  as 
light  I  rolled  from  the  saddle.  By  the  side  of  the 
horse  lay  a  fallen  tree,  as  thick  through  as  a  man's 
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body.  The  tree  was  lifted  a  little  off  the  ^ound 
by  the  broken  boughs  which  took  its  weight,  and 
with  a  single  movement,  so  active  is  one  in  such 
necessities,  I  flung  myself  beneath  it.  As  I  did  so, 
I  heard  the  trunk  of  the  elephant  descend  with  a 
mighty  thud  on  the  back  of  my  poor  horse,  and  the 
next  instant  I  was  almost  in  darkness,  for  the 
horse,  whose  back  was  broken,  fell  over  across  the 
tree  under  which  I  lay  ensconced.  But  he  did  not 
stop  there  long.  In  ten  seconds  more  the  bull  had 
got  his  trunk  round  my  dead  nag's  neck,  and,  with 
a  mighty  effort,  hurled  him  clear  of  the  tree.  I 
wriggled  backwards  as  far  as  I  could  towards  the 
roots  of  the  tree,  for  I  knew  what  he  was  after. 
Presently  I  saw  the  red  tip  of  the  bull's  trunk 
stretching  itself  towards  me.  If  he  could  manage 
to  hook  it  round  any  part  of  me  I  was  lost.  But  in 
the  position  I  occupied,  that  was  just  what  he  could 
not  do,  although  he  knelt  down  to  facilitate  his 
operations.  On  came  the  snapping  tip  like  a  great 
open-mouthed  snake ;  it  closed  upon  my  hat,  which 
vanished.  Again  it  was  thrust  down,  and  a  scream 
of  rage  was  bellowed  through  it  within  four  inches 
of  my  head.  Now  it  seemed  to  elongate  itself. 
Oh,  heavens !  now  it  had  me  by  the  hair,  which, 
luckily  for  myself,  was  not  verj^  long.  Then  it  was 
my  turn  to  scream,  for  next  instant  half  a  square 
inch  of  hair  was  dragged  from  my  scalp  by  the 
roots. 

I  was  being  plucked  alive,  as  I  have  seen  cruei 
Kaffir  kitchen  boys  pluck  a  fowl.  The  elephant, 
however,  disappointed  with  the  moderate  results, 
changed  his  tactics.    He  wound  bis  trunk  round 
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the  fallen  tree  and  lifted  it.  It  stirred,  but  fortu- 
nately the  broken  branches  embedded  in  the 
spongy  soil,  and  some  roots,  which  still  held,  pre- 
vented it  from  being"  turned  over,  though  he  lifted 
it  so  much  that,  had  it  occurred  to  him,  he  could 
now  have  easily  fished  me  out  with  his  trunk. 
Again  he  hoisted  with  all  his  mighty  strength, 
and  I  saw  that  the  tree  was  coming,  and  roared 
aloud  for  help.  Some  shots  were  fired  close  by  in 
answer,  but  if  they  hit  the  bull,  their  only  effect 
was  to  stir  his  energies  to  more  active  life.  In 
another  few  seconds  my  shelter  would  be  torn 
away,  and  I  should  be  done  for.  A  cold  perspira- 
tion burst  over  me  as  I  realized  that  I  was  lost. 
Then  of  a  sudden  I  remembered  that  I  had  a  pis- 
tol in  my  belt,  which  is  often  used  for  despatching 
wounded  game.  It  was  loaded  and  capped.  By 
this  time  the  tree  was  lifted  so  much  that  I  could 
easily  get  my  hand  down  to  my  middle  and  draw 
the  pistol  from  its  case.  I  drew  and  cocked  it. 
See  the  tree  was  coming,  and  there,  within  three 
feet  of  my  head,  was  the  great  brown  trunk  of  the 
elephant.  I  placed  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  within 
an  inch  of  it  and  fired.  The  result  was  instanta- 
neous. Down  sunk  the  tree  again,  giving  one  of 
my  legs  a  considerable  squeeze,  and  next  instant  I 
heard  a  crashing  sound.  The  elephant  had  bolted. 
By  this  time,  what  between  fright  and  strug- 
gling, I  was  pretty  well  done.  I  cannot  remem- 
ber how  I  got  from  under  the  fallen  tree,  or  indeed 
anything,  until  I  found  myself  sitting  on  the  ground 
drinking  some  peach  brandy  from  a  flask,  and  old 
Indaba-zimbi  opposite  to  me  nodding  his  white 
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lock  sagely,  while  he  fired  off  moral  reflections  on 
the  narrowness  of  my  escape,  and  my  unwisdom 
in  not  having  taken  his  advice  to  go  on  foot.  That 
reminded  me  of  ray  horse — I  got  up  and  went  to 
look  at  it.  It  was  quite  dead,  the  blow  of  the 
elephant's  trunk  had  fallen  on  the  saddle,  break- 
ing the  framework,  and  rendering  it  useless.  I 
reflected  that  in  another  two  seconds  it  would 
have  fallen  on  me,  I  called  to  Indaba-zimbi  and 
asked  which  way  the  elephants  had  gone. 

"  There  1 "  he  said,  pointing  down  the  gully, 
**  and  we  had  better  go  after  them,  Macumazahn. 
We  have  had  the  bad  luck,  now  for  the  good." 

There  was  philosophy  in  this,  though,  to  tell 
the  truth  I  did  not  feel  particularly  keen  on  ele- 
phants at  the  moment.  I  seemed  to  have  had 
enough  of  them.  However,  it  would  never  do  to 
show  the  white  feather  before  the  boys,  so  I  as- 
sented with  much  outward  readiness,  and  we 
started,  I  on  the  second  horse,  and  the  others  on 
foot.  When  we  had  travelled  for  the  best  part  of 
an  hour  down  the  valley,  all  of  sudden  we  came 
upon  the  whole  herd,  which  numbered  a  little  more 
than  eighty.  Just  in  front  of  them  the  bush  was 
so  thick  that  they  seemed  to  hesitate  about  enter- 
ing it,  and  the  sides  of  the  valley  were  so  rocky  and 
steep  at  this  point  that  they  could  not  cUmb  them. 

They  saw  us  at  the  same  moment  as  we  saw 
them,  and  inwardly  I  was  filled  with  fears  lest  they 
should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  charge  back  up 
the  gully.  But  they  did  not ;  trumpeting  aloud, 
they  rushed  at  the  thick  bush  which  went  down 
before  them  like  corn  before  a  sickle.     I  do  not 
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think  that  in  all  my  experiences  I  ever  heard  any 
thing"  to  equal  the  sound  they  made  as  they  crashed 
through  and  over  the  shrubs  and  trees.  Before 
them  was  a  dense  forest  belt  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  width.  As  they  rushed 
on  it  fell,  so  that  behind  them  was  nothing  but  a 
level  roadway  strewed  with  fallen  trunks,  crushed 
branches,  and  here  and  there  a  tree,  too  strong 
even  for  them,  left  standing  amid  the  wreck.  On 
they  went,  and,  notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the 
ground  over  which  they  had  to  travel,  they  kept 
their  distance  ahead  of  us.  This  sort  of  thing  con- 
tinued for  a  mile  or  more,  and  then  I  saw  that  in 
front  of  the  elephants  the  valley  opened  into  a 
space  covered  with  reeds  and  grass— it  might  have 
been  five  or  six  acres  in  extent — ^beyond  which  the 
valley  ran  on  again. 

The  herd  reached  the  edge  of  this  expanse, 
and  for  a  moment  pulled  up,  hesitating — evidently 
they  mistrusted  it.  My  men  yelled  aloud,  as  only 
Kaffirs  can,  and  that  settled  them.  Headed  by 
the  wounded  bull,  whose  martial  ardour,  like  my 
own,  was  somewhat  cooled,  they  spread  out  and 
dashed  into  the  treacherous  swamp — for  such  it 
was,  though  just  then  there  v/as  no  water  to  be 
seen.  For  a  few  yards  all  went  weU  with  them, 
though  they  clearly  found  it  heavy  going;  then 
suddenly  the  great  bull  sunk  up  to  his  belly  in  the 
stiff  peaty  soil,  and  remained  fixed.  The  others, 
mad  with  fear,  took  no  need  of  his  struggles  and 
trumpetings,  but  plunged  on  to  meet  the  same 
fate.  In  five  minutes  the  whole  herd  of  them 
were  hopelessly  bogged,  the  more  they  struggled 
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to  escape,  the  deeper  they  sunk.  There  was  one 
exception,  indeed,  a  cow  with  a  calf  managed  to 
win  back  to  firm  shore,  and,  hfting  her  trunk,  pre- 
pared to  charge  us  as  we  came  up.  But  at  that 
moment  she  heard  the  scream  of  her  calf,  and 
rushed  back  to  its  assistance,  only  to  be  bogged 
with  the  others. 

Such  a  scene  I  never  saw  before  or  since.  The 
swamp  was  spotted  all  over  with  the  large  forms 
of  the  elephants,  and  the  air  rang  with  their 
screams  of  rage  and  terror  as  they  waved  their 
trunks  wildly  to  and  fro.  Now  and  again  a  mon- 
ster would  make  a  great  efifort  and  drag  his  mass 
from  its  peaty  bed,  only  to  stick  fast  again  at  the 
next  stroke.  It  was  a  most  pitiable  sight,  though 
one  that  gladdened  the  hearts  of  my  men.  Even 
the  best  natives  have  little  compassion  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  animals. 

Well,  the  rest  was  easy.  The  marsh  that 
would  not  bear  the  elephants  carried  our  weight 
well  enough.  Before  midnight  all  were  dead,  for 
we  shot  them  by  moonlight.  I  would  gladly  have 
spared  the  young  ones  and  some  of  the  cows,  but 
to  do  so  would  only  have  meant  leaving  them  to 
perish  of  hunger ;  it  was  kinder  to  kill  them  at 
once.  The  wounded  bull  I  slew  with  my  own  hand, 
and  I  cannot  say  that  I  felt  much  compunction  in 
doing  so.  He  knew  me  again,  and  made  a  desper- 
ate effort  to  get  at  me,  but  I  am  glad  to  ssLy  that 
the  peat  held  him  fast. 

The  pan  presented  a  curious  sight  when  the  sun 
rose  next  morning.  Owing  to  the  support  given 
by    the    soil,   none    of   the    dead    elephants   had 
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fallen :  there  they  all  stood  as  though  they  were 
asleep. 

I  sent  back  for  the  waggons,  and  when  they 
arrived  on  the  morrow,  formed  a  camp,  about  a 
mile  away  from  the  pan.  Then  began  the  work  of 
cutting  out  the  elephants'  tusks ;  it  took  over  a 
week,  and  for  obvious  reasons  was  a  disgusting 
task.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  help  of  some 
wandering  bushmen,  who  took  their  pay  in  ele- 
phant meat,  I  do  not  think  we  could  ever  have 
managed  it. 

At  last  it  was  done.  The  ivory  was  far  too 
cumbersome  for  us  to  carry,  so  we  buried  it,  hav- 
ing first  got  rid  of  our  bushmen  allies.  My  boys 
wanted  me  to  go  back  to  the  Cape  with  it  and  sell 
it,  but  I  was  too  much  bent  on  my  journey  to  do 
this.  The  tusks  lay  buried  for  five  years.  Then  I 
came  and  dug  them  up;  they  were  but  little 
harmed.  Ultimately  I  sold  the  ivory  for  some- 
thing over  twelve  hundred  pounds — not  bad  pay 
for  one  day's  shooting. 

This  is  how  I  began  my  career  as  an  elephant 
hunter.  I  have  shot  many  hundreds  of  them  since, 
but  have  never  again  attempted  to  do  so  on  horse- 
back. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


After  burying*  the  elephant  tusks,  and  having 
taken  careful  notes  of  the  bearing's  and  peculiar- 
ities of  the  country  so  that  I  might  be  able  to  find 
the  spot  again,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey.  For 
a  month  or  more  we  trekked  along  the  line  which 
now  divides  the  Orange  Free  State  from  Griqua- 
land  West,  and  the  Transvaal  from  Bechuanaland. 
The  only  difficulties  met  with  were  such  as  are  still 
common  to  African  travellers — occasional  want  of 
water  and  troubles  about  crossing  sluits  and  rivers. 
I  remember  that  I  outspanned  on  the  spot  where 
Kimberley  now  stands,  and  had  to  press  on  again 
in  a  hurry  because  there  was  no  water.  I  little 
dreamed  that  I  should  live  to  see  Kimberley  a 
great  city  producing  millions  of  pounds  worth  of 
diamonds  annually,  and  old  Indaba-zimbi's  magic 
cannot  have  been  worth  so  much  after  all,  or  he 
would  have  told  me. 

I  found  the  country  almost  entirely  depopu- 
lated. Not  very  long  before  Mosilikatzi  the  Lion, 
Chaka's  General,  had  swept  across  it  in  his  prog- 
ress towards  what  is  now  Matabeleland.  His  foot- 
steps were  evident  enough.  Time  upon  time  I 
trekked  up  to  what  had  evidently  been  the  sites  of 
the  Kaffir  kraals.  Now  the  kraals  were  ashes  and 
piles  of  tumbled  stones,  and  strewn  about  among 
the  rank  grass  were  the  bones  of  hundreds  of  men, 

women,  and  children,  all  of  whom  had  kissed  the 
Haggard— O  Vol.  22 
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Zulu  assegai.  I  remember  that  in  one  of  these 
desolate  places  I  found  the  skull  of  a  child  lin  which 
a  g-round-lark  had  built  its  nest.  It  was  the  twit- 
tering of  the  young  birds  inside  that  first  called 
my  attention  to  it.  Shortly  after -this  event  we 
met  with  our  second  great  adventure,  a  much  more 
serious  and  tragic  one  than  the  first. 

We  were  trekking  parallel  with  the  Kolong 
River  when  a  herd  of  blesbock  crossed  the  track. 
I  fired  at  one  of  them  and  hit  it  behind.  It  gal- 
loped about  a  thousand  yards  with  the  rest  of  the 
herd,  then  lay  down.  As  we  were  in  want  of 
meat,  not  having  met  with  any  game  for  a  few 
days  past,  I  jumped  to  my  remaining  horse,  and, 
telling  Indaba-zimbi  that  I  would  overtake  the 
waggons  or  meet  them  on  the  further  side  of  a  rise 
about  an  hour's  trek  away,  I  started  after  the 
wounded  buck.  As  soon  as  I  came  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  it,  however,  it  jumped  up  and  ran 
away  as  fast  as  though  it  were  untouched,  only  to 
lie  down  again  at  a  distance.  I  followed,  thinking 
that  strength  would  soon  fail  it.  This  happened 
three  times.  On  the  third  occasion  it  vanished  be- 
hind a  ridge,  and  though  by  now  I  was  out  of  both 
temper  and  patience  I  thought  I  might  as  well  ride 
to  the  ridge  and  see  if  I  could  get  a  shot  at  it  on 
the  further  side. 

I  reached  the  ridge,  which  was  strewn  with 
stones,  looked  over  it,  and  saw — a  Zulu  Impi ! 

I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  looked  again.  Yes, 
there  was  no  doubt  of  it.  They  were  halted  about 
a  thousand  yards  away,  by  the  water ;  some  were 
lying  down,  some  were  cooking  at  fires,  others 
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were  stalking*  about  with  spears  and  shields  in 
their  hands ;  there  might  have  been  two  thousand 
of  them  in  all.  While  I  was  wondering — and  that 
with  no  little  uneasiness  —  what  on  earth  they 
could  be  doing  there,  suddenly  I  heard  a  wild  cry 
to  the  right  and  left  of  me.  I  glanced  first  one 
way,  then  the  other.  From  either  side  two  great 
Zulus  were  bearing  down  on  me,  their  broad  stab- 
bing assegais  aloft,  and  black  shields  in  their  left 
hands.  The  man  to  the  right  was  about  fifteen 
yards  aw^ay,  he  to  the  left  was  not  more  than  ten. 
On  they  came,  their  fierce  eyes  almost  starting  out 
of  their  heads,  and  I  felt,  with  a  cold  thrill  of  fear, 
that  in  another  three  seconds  those  great  **  bang- 
wans  "  might  be  buried  in  my  vitals.  On  such 
occasions  we  act,  I  suppose,  more  from  instinct 
than  anything  else — there  is  no  time  for  thought. 
At  any  rate,  I  dropped  my  reins  and,  raising  my 
gun,  fired  point  blank  at  the  left-hand  man.  The 
bullet  struck  full  in  the  middle  of  his  shield,  pierced 
it  and  passed^through  him,  and  over  he  rolled  upon 
the  veldt.  I  swung  round  in  the  saddle ;  most 
happily  my  horse  was  accustomed  to  standing  still 
when  I  fired  from  his  back,  also  he  was  so  sur- 
prised he  did  not  know  which  way  to  shy.  The 
other  savage  was  almost  on  me ;  his  outstretched 
shield  touched  the  muzzle  of  my  gun  as  I  pulled  the 
trigger  of  the  left  barrel.  It  exploded,  the  warrior 
sprung*  high  into  the  air,  and  fell  against  my  hoi^e 
dead,  his  spear  passing  just  in  front  of  my  face. 

Without  waiting  to  reload,  or  even  to  look  if 
the  main  body  of  the  Zulus  had  seen  the  death  of 
their  two  scouts,  I  turned  my  horse  and  drove  my 
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heels  into  his  sides.  As  soon  as  I  was  down  the 
slope  of  the  rise  I  pulled  a  little  to  the  right  in 
order  to  intercept  the  waggons  before  the  Zulus  saw 
them.  I  had  not  gone  three  hundred  yards  in  this 
new  direction  when  to  my  utter  astonishment,  I 
struck  a  trail  marked  with  waggon-wheels  and 
the  hoofs  of  oxen.  Of  waggons  there  must  have 
been  at  least  eight,  and  several  hundred  cattle. 
Moreover,  they  had  passed  within  twelve  hours ;  I 
could  tell  that  by  the  spoor.  Then  I  understood 
the  Impi  was  following  the  track  of  the  waggons, 
which,  in  all  probability,  belonged  to  a  party  of 
emigrant  Boers. 

The  spoor  of  the  waggons  ran  in  the  direction  I 
wished  to  go,  so  I  followed  it.  About  a  mile  fur- 
ther on  I  came  to  the  crest  of  a  rise,  and  there, 
about  five  furlongs  away,  I  saw  the  waggons  drawn 
up  in  a  rough  laager  upon  the  banks  of  the  river. 
There,  too,  were  my  own  waggons  trekking  down 
the  slope  towards  them. 

In  another  five  minutes  I  was  there.  The  Boers 
— for  Boers  they  were — were  standing  about  out- 
side the  little  laager  watching  the  approach  of  my 
two  waggons.  I  called  to  them,  and  they  turned 
and  saw  me.  The  very  first  man  my  eyes  fell  on 
was  a  Boer  named  Hans  Botha,  whom  I  had  known 
well  years  ago  in  the  Cape.  He  was  not  a  bad 
specimen  of  his  class,  but  a  very  restless  person, 
with  a  great  objection  to  authority,  or,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  *'  a  love  of  freedom."  He  had  joined  a 
party  of  the  emigrant  Boers  some  years  before, 
but,  as  I  learned  presently,  had  quarrelled  with  its 
leader,  and  was  now  trekking  away  into  the  wil- 
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derness  to  found  a  little  colony  of  his  own.  Poor 
fellow !    It  was  his  last  trek. 

*'  How  do  you  do,  Meinheer  Botha  ?  "  I  said  to 
him  in  Dutch. 

The  man  looked  at  me,  looked  again,  then, 
startled  out  of  his  Dutch  solidity,  cried  to  his  wife, 
who  was  seated  on  the  box  of  the  waggon — 

"  Come  here,  Frou,  come.  Here  is  Allan 
Quartermain,  the  Englishman,  the  son  of  the 
*  Predicant.'  How  goes  it,  Heer  Quartermain,  and 
what  is  the  news  down  in  the  Cape  yonder  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  news  is  in  the  Cape, 
Hans,"  I  answered,  solemnl}^;  **  but  the  news 
here  is  that  there  is  a  Zulu  Impi  upon  your  spoor 
and  within  two  miles  of  the  waggon.  That  I  know, 
for  1  have  just  shot  two  of  their  sentries,"  and  I 
showed  him  my  empty  gun. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  silence  of  astonish- 
ment, and  I  saw  the  bronzed  faces  of  the  men  turn 
pale  beneath  their  tan,  w^hile  one  or  two  of  the 
women  gave  a  little  scream,  and  the  children  crept 
to  their  sides. 

''Almighty,"  cried  Hans,  "that  must  be  the 
Umtetwa  regiment  that  Dingaan  sent  against  the 
Basutus,  but  who  could  not  come  at  them  because 
of  the  marshes,  and  so  were  afraid  to  return 
to  Zululand,  and  struck  north  to  join  Mosili- 
kaaye." 

"  Laager  up,  Carles  !  Laager  up  for  3'our  lives, 
and  one  of  you  jump  on  a  hoi^e  and  drive  in  the 
cattle." 

At  that  moment  my  own  waggons  came  up. 
Indaba-zimbi  was  sitting  on  the  box  of  the  first, 
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wrapped  in  a  blanket.  I  called  him  and  told  him 
the  news. 

**Ill  tidings,  Macumazahn,"  he  said;  *Hhere 
will  be  dead  Boers  about  to-morrow  morning,  but 
they  will  not  attack  till  dawn,  then  they  will  wipe 
out  the  laager  so,"  and  he  passed  his  hand  before 
his  mouth. 

"  Stop  that  croaking,  you  white-headed  crow," 
I  said,  though  I  knew  that  his  words  were  true. 
What  chance  had  a  laager  of  ten  waggons  all  told 
against  at  least  two  thousand  of  the  bravest 
savages  in  the  world  ? 

"  Macumazahn,  will  you  take  my  advice  this 
time  ?  "  Indaba-zimbi  said,  presently. 

<*  What  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"This.  Leave  your  waggons  here,  jump  on 
that  horse,  and  let  us  two  run  for  it  as  hard  as  we 
can  go.  The  Zulus  won't  follow  us,  they  will  be 
looking  after  the  Boers." 

**  I  won't  leave  the  other  white  men,"  I  said; 
"  it  would  be  the  act  of  a  coward.     If  I  die,  I  die." 

"  Very  well,  Macumazahn,  then  stay  and  be 
killed,"  he  answered,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff. 
**  Come,  let  us  see  about  the  waggons,"  and  we 
walked  towards  the  laager. 

Here  everything  was  in  confusion.  However,  I 
got  hold  of  Hans  Botha  and  put  it  to  him  if  it 
would  not  be  best  to  desert  the  waggons  and  make 
a  run  for  life. 

"  How  can  we  do  it  ?  "  he  answered ;  "  two  of 
the  women  are  too  fat  to  go  a  mile,  one  is  sick  in 
childbed,  and  we  have  only  six  horses  among  us. 
Besides,  if  we  did  we  should  starve  in  the  desert. 
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No,  Heer  Allan,  we  must  fight  it  out  with  the  sav- 
ages, and  God  help  us." 

**  God  help  us,  indeed.  Think  of  the  children, 
Hans  ! " 

"I  can't  bear  to  think,"  he  answered,  in  a 
broken  voice,  looking  at  his  own  little  girl,  a  sweet, 
curly-haired,  blue-eyed  child  of  six,  named  Tota, 
whom  I  had  often  nursed  as  a  baby.  **  Oh,  Heer 
Allan,  your  father,  the  Predicant,  always  warned 
me  against  trekking  north,  and  I  never  would  listen 
to  him  because  I  thought  him  a  cursed  Englishman  ; 
now  I  see  my  folly.  Heer  Allan,  if  j^ou  can,  try  to 
save  my  child  from  those  black  devils ;  if  you  live 
longer  than  I  do,  or  if  you  can't  save  her,  kill  her," 
and  he  clasped  my  hand. 

"  It  hasn't  come  to  that  yet,  Hans,"  I  said. 

Then  we  set  to  work  on  the  laager.  The 
waggons,  of  which,  including  my  two,  there  were 
ten,  were  drawn  into  the  form  of  a  square,  and  the 
disselboom  of  each  securely  lashed  with  reins  to  the 
underworks  of  that  in  front  of  it.  The  wheels  also 
were  locked,  and  the  space  between  the  ground 
and  the  bed-planks  of  the  wagons  was  stuffed  with 
branches  of  the  **  wait-a-bit "  thorn  that  fortu- 
nately grew  near  in  considerable  quantities.  In 
this  way  a  barrier  was  formed  of  no  mean  strength 
as  against  a  foe  unprovided  with  firearms,  places 
being  left  for  the  men  to  fire  from.  In  a  little  over 
an  hour  everything  was  done  that  could  be  done 
and  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  cat- 
tle, which  had  been  driven  up  close  to  the  camp. 
Some  of  the  Boers  were  anxious  to  get  them  into 
the  laager,  small  as  it  was,  or  at  least  as  many  of 
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them  as  it  would  hold.  I  argued  strongly  against 
this,  pointing  out  that  the  brutes  would  probably 
be  seized  with  a  panic  as  soon  as  the  firing  began, 
and  trample  the  defenders  of  the  laager  under  foot. 
As  an  alternative  plan,  I  suggested  that  some  of 
the  native  servants  should  drive  the  herd  along  the 
valley  of  the  river  till  they  reached  a  friendly  tribe 
or  some  other  place  of  safety.  Of  course,  if  the 
Zulus  saw  them  they  would  be  taken,  but  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  was  favorable,  and  it  was  possi- 
ble that  they  might  escape  if  they  started  at  once. 
The  proposition  was  at  once  agreed  to,  and,  what 
is  more,  it  was  settled  that  one  Dutchman  and 
such  of  the  women  and  children  as  could  travel 
should  go  with  them.  In  half  an  hour's  time 
twelve  of  them  started  with  the  natives,  the  Boer 
in  charge,  and  the  cattle.  Three  of  my  own  men 
went  with  the  latter,  the  three  others  and  Indaba- 
zimbi  stopped  with  me  in  the  laager. 

The  parting  was  a  heart-breaking  scene,  upon 
which  I  do  not  care  to  dwell.  The  women  wept, 
the  men  groaned,  and  the  children  looked  on  with 
scared  white  faces.  At  length  they  were  gone,  and 
I  for  one  was  thankful  of  it.  There  remained  in 
the  laager  seventeen  white  men,  four  natives,  the 
two  Boer  fraus  who  were  too  stout  to  travel,  the 
woman  in  childbed  and  her  baby,  and  Hans 
Botha's  little  daughter  Tota,  whom  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  part  with.  Happily,  her 
mother  was  already  dead.  And  here  I  may  state 
that  ten  of  the  women  and  children,  together  with 
about  half  of  the  cattle,  escaped.  The  Zulu  Impi 
never  saw  them,  and  on  the  third  day  of  travel 
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they  came  to  the  fortified  place  of  a  Griqua  chief, 
who  sheltered  them  on  receiving  half  the  cattle  in 
pajmient.  Thence  by  slow  degrees  they  journeyed 
down  to  the  Cape  Colony,  reaching*  a  civilized 
region  within  a  little  more  than  a  year  from  the 
date  of  the  attack  on  the  laager. 

The  afternoon  was  now  drawing  towards  even- 
ing, but  still  there  was  no  signs  of  the  Impi.  A 
wild  hope  struck  us  that  they  might  have  gone  on 
about  their  business.  Eversincelndaba-zimbi  had 
heard  that  the  regiment  was  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  Umtetwa  tribe,  he  had,  I  noticed,  been  plunged 
in  deep  thought.  Presently  he  came  to  me  and 
volunteered  to  go  out  and  spy  upon  their  move- 
ments. At  first  Hans  Botha  was  against  this  idea, 
saying  that  he  was  a  **  verdomde  swartzel " — an 
accursed  black  creature — and  would  betray  us.  I 
pointed  out  that  there  was  nothing  to  betray. 
The  Zulus  must  know  where  the  waggons  were, 
but  it  was  important  for  us  to  gain  information  of 
their  whereabouts.  So  it  was  agreed  that  Indaba- 
zimbi  should  go.  I  told  him  this.  He  nodded  his 
white  lock,  said  "All  right,  Macumazahn,"  and 
started.  I  noticed  with  some  surprize,  however, 
that  before  he  did  so  he  went  to  the  waggon  and 
fetched  his  "mouti,"  or  medicine,  w^hich  together 
with  his  own  magical  apparatus,  he  always  carried 
in  a  skin  bag.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  this.  He 
answered  that  it  was  to  make  himself  invulnerable 
against  the  spears  of  the  Zulus.  I  did  not  in  the 
least  believe  his  explanation,  for  in  my  heart  I  was 
sure  that  he  meant  to  take  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  bolt  of  it,  leaving  me  to  my  fate.    I  did  not,  how- 
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ever,  interefere  to  prevent  this,  for  I  had  an  afFec* 
tion  for  the  old  fellow,  and  sincerely  hoped  that  he 
might  escape  the  doom  which  overshadowed  us. 

So  Indaha-zimbi  sauntered  off,  and  as  I  looked 
at  his  retreating  form  I  thought  that  I  should 
never  see  it  again.  But  I  was  mistaken,  and  lit- 
tle knew  that  he  was  risking  his  life,  not  for  the 
Boers  whom  he  hated  one  and  all,  but  for  me 
whom  in  his  queer  way  he  loved. 

When  he  had  gone  we  completed  our  prepara- 
tions for  defence,  strengthening  the  waggons  and 
the  thorns  beneath  with  earth  and  stones.  Then 
at  sunset  we  ate  and  drank  as  heartily  as  we 
could  under  the  circumstances,  and  when  we  had 
done,  Hans  Botha,  as  head  of  the  party,  offered  up 
prayer  to  God  for  our  preservation.  It  was  a 
touching  sight  to  see  the  burly  Dutchman,  his  hat 
off,  his  broad  face  lit  up  by  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  praying  aloud  in  homely,  simple  lan- 
guage to  Him  who  alone  could  save  us  from  the 
spears  of  a  cruel  foe.  I  remember  that  the  last 
sentence  of  his  prayer  was,  **  Almighty,  if  we  must 
be  killed,  save  the  women  and  children  and  my 
little  girl  Tota  from  the  accursed  Zulus,  and  do 
not  let  us  be  tortured." 

I  echoed  the  request  very  earnestly  in  my  own 
heart,  that  I  know,  for  in  common  with  the  others 
I  was  dreadfully  afraid,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
not  without  reason. 

Then  the  darkness  came  on,  and  we  took  up  our 
appointed  places  each  with  a  rifle  in  his  hands  and 
peered  out  into  the  gloom  of  silence.  Occasionally 
one  of  the  Boers  would  light  his  pipe  with  a  brand 
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from  the  smouldering-  fire,  and  the  glow  of  it  would 
shine  for  a  few  moments  on  his  pale,  anxious 
face. 

Behind  me  one  of  the  stout  *'  fraus  "  lay  upon 
the  ground.  Even  the  terror  of  our  position  could 
not  keep  her  heavy  eyes  from  their  accustomed 
sleep,  and  she  snored  loudly.  On  the  further  side 
of  her,  just  by  the  fire,  lay  httle  Tota,  "wrapped  in 
a  kaross.  She  was  asleep  also,  her  thumb  in  her 
mouth,  and  from  time  to  time  her  father  would 
come  to  look  at  her. 

So  the  hours  wore  on  while  we  waited  for  the 
Zulus.  But  from  my  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  natives  I  had  little  fear  that  they  would 
attack  us  at  night,  though,  had  they  done  so,  they 
could  have  compassed  our  destruction  with  but 
small  loss  to  themselves.  It  is  not  the  habit  of 
this  people,  they  like  to  fight  in  the  light  of  day — 
at  dawn  for  preference. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  just  as  I  was  nodding  a 
little  at  my  post,  1  heard  a  low  whistle  outside  the 
laager.  Instantly  I  was  wide  awake,  and  all 
along  the  line  I  heard  the  clicking  of  locks  as  the 
Boers  cocked  their  guns. 

"  Macumazahn,"  said  a  voice,  the  voice  of 
Indaba-zimbi,  **  are  you  there  ?  " 

*' Yes,"  I  answered. 

'*Then  hold  a  light  so  that  I  can  see  how  to 
climb  into  the  laager,"  he  said. 

"  Yah !  yah !  hold  a  light,"  put  in  one  of  the 
Boers.  **  I  don't  trust  that  black  schepsel  of 
yours,  Heer  Quatermain;  he  may  have  some  of 
his  countrymen  with  him."    Accordingly  a  lantern 
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was  produced  and  held  towards  the  voice.  There 
was  Indaba-zhnbi  alone.  We  let  him  into  the 
laag'er  and  asked  him  the  news. 

'^This  is  the  news,  white  men,"  he  said.  "I 
waited  till  dark,  and  creeping  up  to  the  place 
where  the  Zulus  are  encamped,  hid  myself  behind 
a  stone  and  listened.  They  are  a  great  regiment 
of  Umtetwas,  as  Buar  Botha  yonder  thought. 
They  struck  the  spoor  of  the  waggons  three  days 
ago  and  followed  it.  To-night  they  sleep  upon 
their  spears,  to-morrow  at  daybreak  they  will 
attack  the  laager  and  kill  everybody.  They  are 
very  bitter  against  the  Boers,  because  of  the  battle 
at  Blood  River  and  the  other  fights,  and  that  is 
why  they  followed  the  waggons  instead  of  going 
straight  north  after  Mosilikaaye." 

A  kind  of  groan  went  up  from  the  group  of 
listening  Dutchmen. 

^*  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Heeren,"  I  said,  **  instead 
of  waiting  to  be  butchered  here  like  a  buck  in  a 
pitfall,  let  us  go  out  now  and  fall  upon  the  Impi 
while  it  sleeps." 

This  proposition  excited  some  discussion,  but  in 
the  end  only  one  man  could  be  found  to  vote  for  it. 
Boers  as  a  rule  lack  that  dash  which  makes  great 
soldiers ;  such  forlorn  hopes  are  not  in  their  line, 
and  rather  than  embark  upon  them  they  prefer 
to  take  their  chance  in  a  laager,  however  poor  that 
chance  may  be.  For  my  own  part  I  firmly  believe 
that  had  my  advice  been  taken  we  should  have 
routed  the  Zulus.  Seventeen  desperate  white  men, 
armed  with  guns,  would  have  produced  no  small 
effect   upon  a   camp   of  sleeping   savages.     But 
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it  was  not  taken,  so  it  is  no  use  talking 
about  it. 

After  that  we  went  back  to  our  posts,  and 
slowly  the  weary  nig'ht  wore  on  towards  the  dawn. 
Only  those  who  have  watched  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances while  they  waited  the  advent  of  almost 
certain  and  cruel  death,  can  know  the  torturing 
suspense  of  those  heavy  hours.  But  they  went 
somehow,  and  at  last  in  the  far  east  the  sky  begun 
to  lighten,  while  the  cold  breath  of  dawn  stirred 
the  tilts  of  the  waggons  and  chilled  me  to  the  bones. 
The  fat  Dutchwoman  behind  me  woke  with  a  yawn, 
then,  remembering  all,  moaned  aloud,  while  her 
teeth  chattered  with  cold  and  fear.  Hans  Botha 
went  to  his  waggon  and  got  a  bottle  of  peach 
brandy,  from  which  he  poured  into  a  tin  pannikin, 
giving  us  each  a  stiff  draw,  and  making  attempts 
to  be  cheerful  as  he  did  so.  But  his  affected 
jocularity  only  seemed  to  depress  his  comrades  the 
more.     Certainly  it  oppressed  me. 

Now  the  light  was  growing,  and  we  could  see 
some  way  into  the  mist  which  still  hung  densely 
over  the  river,  and  now" — ah  !  there  it  was.  From 
the  other  side  of  the  hill,  a  thousand  yards  or  more 
from  the  laager,  came  a  faint  humming  sound.  It 
grew  and  grew  till  it  gathered  to  a  chant — the 
aw^ful  war  chant  of  the  Zulus.  Soon  I  could  catch 
the  words.     They  were  simple  enough  : 

•*  We  shall  slay,  we  shall  slay.    Is  it  not  so,  my  brothers  ? 
Our  spears  shall  blush  blood-red.    Is  it  not  so,  my  brothers  f 
For  we  are  the  sucklings  of  Chaka,  blood  is  our  milk,  my 

brothers. 
Awake,  children  of  the  Umtetwa,  awake  ! 
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The  vulture  wheels,  the  jackal  sniffs  the  air ; 

Awake,  children  of  the  Umtetwa— cry   aloud,  ye   ringed 

men: 
There  is  the  foe,  we  shall  slay  them.     Is  it  not  so,  my 

brothers  ? 
S'gee!    S'geel   S'gee!'' 

Such  is  a  rough  translation  of  that  hateful 
chant  which  I  often  hear  to  this  very  day  in  my 
dreams.  It  does  not  look  particularly  imposing 
on  paper,  hut  if  the  reader  could  have  heard  it  as 
it  rolled  through  the  still  air  from  the  throats  of 
nearly  three  thousand  warriors  singing  all  to  time, 
he  would  have  found  it  impressive  enough. 

Now  the  shields  began  to  appear  over  the  brow 
of  the  rise.  They  came  by  companies,  each  com- 
pany about  a  hundred  strong.  Altogether  there 
were  thirty-one  companies.  I  counted  them. 
When  all  were  over  thej^  formed  themselves  into 
a  triple  line,  then  trotted  down  the  slope  towards 
us.  At  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
or  just  out  of  shot  of  such  guns  as  we  had  in  those 
days,  they  halted  and  began  singing  again — 

**  Yonder  is  the  kraal  of  the  white  man— a  little  kraal,  my 
brothers ; 
We  shall  eat  it  up,  we  shall  trample  it  flat,  my  brothers, 
But  where  are  the  white  man's  cattle— where  are  his  oxen, 
my  brothers  ? " 

This  question  seemed  to  puzzle  them  a  good 
deal,  for  they  sang  the  song  again  and  again.  At 
last  a  herald  came  forward,  a  great  man  with 
ivory  rings  on  his  arm,  and,  putting  his  hands  to 
his  mouth,  called  out  to  us  asking  where  our  cat- 
tle were. 
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Hans  Botha  climbed  on  to  the  top  of  a  waggon 
and  roared  out  that  they  might  answer  that  ques- 
tion themselves. 

Then  the  herald  called  again,  saying  that  he 
saw  that  the  cattle  had  been  sent  away. 

"We  shall  go  and  find  the  cattle/' he  said, 
*'  then  we  shall  come  and  kill  you,  because  without 
cattle  you  must  stop  where  you  are,  but  if  we  wait 
to  kill  you  before  we  get  the  cattle,  the^^  may  have 
trekked  too  far  for  us  to  follow.  But  if  you  try  to 
run  away  we  shall  easily  catch  you  white  men  !  " 

This  struck  me  as  a  very  odd  speech,  for  the 
Zulus  generally  attack  an  enemy  first  and  take  his 
cattle  afterwards ;  still,  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  plausibility  about  it.  While  I  was  still  wonder- 
ing what  it  all  might  mean,  the  Zulus  began  to 
run  past  us  in  companies  towards  the  river.  Sud- 
denly a  shout  announced  that  they  had  found  the 
spoor  of  the  cattle,  and  the  whole  Impi  of  them 
started  down  it  at  a  run  till  the^'  vanished  over  a 
rise  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

We  waited  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  but  nothing 
could  we  see  of  them. 

"  Now  I  wonder  if  the  devils  have  really  gone," 
said  Hans  Botha  to  me.     "  It  is  very  strange." 

'^  I  will  go  and  see,"  said  Indaba-zimbi,  "  if  you 
will  come  with  me,  Macumazahu.  We  can  creep 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  look  over." 

At  first  I  hesitated,  but  curiosity  overcame  me. 
I  was  young  in  those  days  and  weary  with  sus- 
pense. 

"Very  well,"  I  said,  "  we  will  go." 

So  we  started.      I  had  my  elephant  gun  and 
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ammunition.  Indaba-zimbi  had  his  medicine  bag 
and  an  assegai.  We  crept  to  the  top  of  the  rise 
hke  sportsmen  stalking  a  buck.  The  slope  on  the 
other  side  was  strewn  with  rocks,  among  which 
grew  bushes  and  tall  grass. 

"  They  must  have  gone  down  the  Donga,"  I 
said  to  Indaba-zimbi,  '^  I  can't  see  one  of  them." 

As  I  spoke  there  came  a  roar  of  men  all  round 
me.  From  every  rock,  from  every  tuft  of  grass 
rose  a  Zulu  warrior.  Before  I  could  turn,  before  I 
could  lift  a  gun  I  was  seized  and  thrown. 

'*  Hold  him  !  Hold  the  white  spirit  fast ! "  cried 
a  voice.  **  Hold  him,  or  he  will  slip  away  like  a 
snake.  Don't  hurt  him,  but  hold  him  fast.  Let 
Indaba-zimbi  walk  by  his  side." 

I  turned  on  Indaba-zimbi.  "  You  black  devil, 
you  have  betra3^ed  me  !  "  I  cried. 

*^  Wait  and  see  Macumazahn,"  he  answered, 
coolly.    **  Now  the  fight  is  going  to  begin." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I  GASPED  with  wonder  and  ra^e.  What  did 
tlvdu^  scoundrel  Indaba-zimbi  mean?  Why  had  I 
been  drawn  out  of  the  laager  and  seized,  and  why, 
being  seized,  was  I  not  instantly  killed.  They 
called  me  the  **  White  Spirit."  Could  it  be  that 
they  were  keeping  me  to  make  me  into  medicine  ? 
I  had  heard  of  such  things  being  done  by  Zulus  and 
kindred  tribes,  and  my  blood  ran  cold  at  the 
thought.  What  an  end  !  To  be  pounded  up,  made 
medicine  of,  and  eaten  ! 

However,  I  had  little  time  for  further  reflection, 
for  now  the  whole  Impi  was  pouring  back  from  the 
Donga  and  river-banks  where  it  had  hidden  while 
their  ruse  was  carried  out,  and  once  more  formed 
up  on  the  side  of  the  slope.  I  was  taken  to  the 
crest  of  the  slope  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  tha 
reserve  line  in  the  especial  charge  of  a  huge  Zulu 
named  Bcmbyane,  the  same  man  who  had  come 
forward  as  a  herald.  This  brute  seemed  to  regard 
me  with  an  affectionate  curiosity.  Now  and  again 
he  poked  me  in  the  ribs  with  the  handle  of  his 
assegai,  as  though  to  assure  himself  that  I  was 
solid,  and  several  times  he  asked  me  to  be  so  good 
as  to  prophesy  how  many  Zulus  would  be  killed 
before  the  *' Amaboona,"  as  they  called  the  Boei^, 
were  **  eaten  up." 
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At  first  I  took  no  notice  of  him  beyond  scowling, 
but  presently,  goaded  into  anger,  I  prophesied  that 
he  would  be  dead  in  an  hour  ! 

He  only  laughed  aloud.  '^  Oh  !  white  spirit," 
he  said,  'Ms  it  so  ?  "Well,  I've  walked  a  long  way 
from  Zululand,  and  shall  be  glad  of  a  rest." 

And  he  got  it  shortly,  as  will  be  seen. 

Now  the  Zulus  began  to  sing  again — 

**  "We  have  caught  the  white  spirit,  my  brother  I  my  brother ! 
Iron-tongue  whispered  of  him,  he  smelt  him  out,  my  brother. 
Now  the  Maboona  are   ours— they  are  already  dead,  my 
brother." 

So  that  treacherous  villian  Indaba-zimbi  had 
betrayed  me.  Suddenly  the  Chief  of  the  Impi,  a 
gray-haired  man  named  Sususa,  held  up  his 
assegai,  and  instantly  there  was  silence.  Then  he 
spoke  to  some  Indunas  who  stood  near  him.  In- 
stantly they  ran  to  the  right  and  left  down  the 
first  line,  saying  a  word  to  the  captain  of  each 
company  as  they  passed  him.  Presently  they  were 
at  the  respective  ends  of  the  line,  and  simultane- 
ously held  up  their  spears.  As  they  did  so,  with 
an  awful  roar  of  *'  Bulata  Amaboona  " — "  Slay 
the  Boers,"  the  entire  line,  numbering  nearly  a 
thousand  men,  bounded  forward  like  a  buck 
startled  from  its  form,  and  rushed  down  upon  the 
little  laager.  It  was  a  splendid  sight  to  see  them, 
their  assegais  glittering  in  the  sunlight  as  they 
rose  and  fell  above  their  black  shields,  their  war- 
plumes  bending  back  upon  the  breeze,  and  their 
fierce  faces  set  intently  on  the  foe,  while  the  solid 
earth  shook  beneath  the  thunder  of  their  rushing 
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feet.  I  thought  of  my  poor  friends  the  Dutchmen, 
and  trembled.  What  chance  had  they  against  so 
many? 

Now  the  Zulus,  running  in  the  shape  of  a  bow 
so  as  to  wrap  the  laager  round  on  three  sides,  were 
within  seventy  yards,  and  now  from  every  waggon 
broke  tongues  of  fire.  Over  rolled  a  number  of  the 
Umtetwa,  but  the  rest  cared  little.  On  they 
rushed  right  up  to  the  laager,  striving  to  force  a 
way  in.  But  the  Boers  plied  them  with  volley 
after  volley,  and,  packed  as  the  Zulus  were,  the 
elephant  guns  loaded  with  slugs  and  small  shot  did 
frightful  execution.  Only  one  man  ever  got  on  to 
a  waggon,  and  as  he  did  so  I  saw  a  Boer  woman 
strike  him  on  the  head  with  an  axe.  He  fell  back, 
and  slowly,  amid  howls  of  derision  from  the  two 
lines  on  the  hill-side,  the  Zulus  drew  back. 

"  Let  us  go,  father  !  "  shouted  the  soldiers  on 
the  slope,  among  whom  I  was,  to  their  chief,  who 
had  come  up.  *'  You  have  sent  out  the  little  girls 
to  fight,  and  they  are  frightened.  Let  us  show 
them  the  wa3\" 

"  No,  no  !  "  the  chief  Sususa  answered,  laugh- 
ing. "  Wait  a  minute  and  the  little  girls  will  grow 
to  women,  and  women  are  good  enough  to  fight 
against  Boers  !  " 

The  attacking  Zulus  heard  the  mockery  of  their 
fellows,  and  rushed  forward  again  with  a  roar. 
But  the  Boers  in  the  laager  had  found  time  to  load, 
and  they  met  with  a  warm  reception.  Reserving 
their  fire  till  the  Zulus  were  packed  like  sheep  in  a 
kraal,  they  loosed  into  them  with  the  roers,  and  the 
warriors  fell  in  little  heaps.     But  I  saw  that  the 
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blood  of  the  Umtetwas  was  up  ;  they  did  not  mean 
to  be  beaten  back  this  time,  and  the  end  was  near. 
See  !  six  men  had  leapt  on  to  the  wag-g-on,  slain  the 
man  behind  it,  and  sprung  into  the  laager.  They 
were  killed  there,  but  others  followed,  and  then  I 
turned  my  head.  But  I  could  not  shut  my  ears  to 
the  cries  of  rage  and  death,  and  the  terrible  S^gee  ! 
8^ gee!  of  the  savages  as  they  did  their  work  of 
murder.  Once  only  I  looked  up  and  saw  poor 
Hans  Botha  standing  on  a  waggon  smiting  down 
men  with  the  butt  of  his  rifle.  Then  assegais  shot 
up  towards  him  like  tongues  of  steel,  and  when  I 
looked  again  he  was  gone. 

I  turned  sick  with  fear  and  rage.  But  alas  ! 
what  could  I  do  ?  They  were  all  dead  now,  and 
probably  my  own  time  was  coming,  only  my  death 
would  not  be  so  swift. 

The  fight  was  ended,  and  the  two  lines  on  the 
slope  broke  their  order,  and  moved  down  to  the 
laager.  Presently  we  were  there,  and  a  dreadful 
sight  it  was.  Many  of  the  attacking  Zulus  were 
dead — quite  fifty  I  should  say,  and  at  least  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  were  wounded,  some  of  them  mortally. 
The  chief  Sususa  gave  an  order,  the  dead  men  were 
picked  up  and  piled  in  a  heap,  while  those  who 
were  slightly  hurt  walked  off  to  get  some  one  to 
tie  up  their  wounds.  But  the  more  serious  cases 
met  with  a  different  treatment.  The  chief  or  one 
of  his  Indunas  considered  each  case,  and  if  it  was  in 
any  way  bad,  the  man  was  taken  up  and  thrown 
into  the  river  which  ran  near.  None  of  them 
offered  any  objection,  though  one  poor  fellow 
swam  to  shore  again.     He  did  not  stop  there  long, 
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however,  for  they  pushed  him  back  and  drowned 
him  by  force. 

The  strangest  case  of  all  was  that  of  the  chief's 
own  brother.  He  had  been  captain  of  the  line,  and 
his  ankle  was  smashed  by  a  bullet.  Sususa  came 
up  to  him,  and,  having  examined  the  wound,  rated 
him  soundly  for  faiUng  in  the  first  onslaught. 

The  poor  fellow  made  the  excuse  that  it  was 
not  his  fault,  as  the  Boers  had  hit  him  in  the  first 
rush.  His  brother  admitted  the  truth  of  this,  and 
talked  to  him  amicably. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  length,  offering  him  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  *'  you  cannot  walk  again." 

''  No,  chief,"  said  the  womided  man,  looking  at 
his  ankle. 

"And  to-morrow  we  must  walk  far/'  went  on 
Sususa. 

**  Yes,  chief." 

"  Say,  then,  will  j^ou  sit  here  on  the  veldt, 
or "  and  he  nodded  towards  the  river. 

The  man  dropped  his  head  on  his  breast  for  a 
minute  as  though  in  thought.  Presently  he  lifted 
it  and  looked  Sususa  straight  in  the  face. 

*'My  ankle  pains  me,  my  brother,"  he  said^ 
**  I  think  I  will  go  back  to  Zululand,  for  there  is 
the  only  kraal  I  wish  to  see,  even  if  I  creep  about 
it  like  a  snake."* 

♦  The  Zulus  believe  that  after  death  their  spirits  enter  into 
the  bodies  of  large  green  snakes,  which  glide  about  the 
kraals.    To  kill  these  snakes  is  sacrilege.— Epitok. 

"  It  is  well,  my  brother,"  said  the  chief.  "  Rest 
softly/'  and  having  shaken  hands  with  him,  he 
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gave  an  order  to  one  of  the  Indunas,  and  turned 
away. 

Then,  men  came,  and,  supporting  the  wounded 
man,  helped  him  down  to  the  banks  of  the  stream. 
Here,  at  his  request,  they  tied  a  heavy  stone 
round  his  neck,  and  then  threw  him  into  a  deep 
pool.  I  saw  the  whole  sad  scene,  and  the  victim 
never  even  winced.  It  was  impossible  not  to  ad- 
mire the  extraordinary  courage  of  the  man,  or  to 
avoid  being  struck  with  the  cold-blooded  cruelty  of 
his  brother  the  chief.  And  yet  the  act  was  neces- 
sary from  his  point  of  view.  The  man  must  either 
die  swiftly,  or  be  left  to  perish  of  starvation,  for 
no  Zulu  force  will  encumber  itself  with  wounded 
men.  Years  of  merciless  warfare  had  so  hardened 
these  people  that  they  looked  on  death  as  nothing, 
and  were,  to  do  them  justice,  as  willing  to  meet  it 
themselves  as  to  inflict  it  on  others.  When  this 
very  Impi  had  been  sent  by  the  Zulu  King  Din- 
gaan,  it  consisted  of  some  nine  thousand  men. 
Now  it  numbered  about  three,  all  the  rest  were 
dead.  They,  too,  would  probably  soon  be  dead. 
What  did  it  matter  ?  They  lived  by  war  to  die  in 
blood.  It  was  their  natural  end.  "Kill  till  3^ou 
are  killed.'*  That  is  the  motto  of  the  Zulu  sol- 
dier.   It  has  the  merit  of  simplicity. 

Meanwhile  the  warriors  were  looting  the  wag- 
gons, including  my  own,  having  first  thrown  all 
the  dead  Boers  into  a  heap.  I  looked  at  the  heap ; 
all  of  them  were  there,  including  the  two  stout 
fraus,  poor  things.  But  I  missed  one  body,  that 
of  the  Hans  Botha's  daughter,  little  Tota.  A  wild 
hope  came  into  my  heart  that  she  might  have 
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escaped  ;  but  no,  it  was  not  possible.  I  could  only 
pray  that  she  was  already  at  rest. 

Just  then  the  great  Zulu,  Bombyane,  who  had 
left  my  side  to  indulge  in  the  congenial  occupation 
of  looting,  came  out  of  a  waggon  crying  that  he 
had  got  the  **  httle  white  one."  I  looked ;  he  was 
carrying  the  child  Tota,  gripping  her  frock  in  one 
of  his  huge  black  hands.  He  stalked  up  to  where 
we  were,  and  held  the  child  before  the  chief.  *'  Is 
it  dead,  father  ?  "  he  said. 

Now,  as  I  could  well  see,  the  child  was  not 
dead,  but  had  been  hidden  away,  and  fainted  with 
fear. 

The  chief  glanced  at  it  carelessly,  and  said — 

"  Find  out  with  your  kerrie." 

Acting  on  this  hint  the  black  devil  held  up  the 
child,  and  was  about  to  kill  it  with  his  knobstick. 
This  was  more  than  I  could  bear.  I  sprang  at 
him  and  struck  him  with  all  my  force  in  the  face, 
little  caring  if  1  was  speared  or  not.  He  dropped 
Tota  on  the  ground. 

"  Oh  !  "  he  said,  putting  his  hand  to  his  nose, 
■'the  white  spirit  has  a  hard  fist.  Come,  spirit,  I 
will  fight  you  for  the  child.'' 

The  soldiers  cheered  and  laughed.  "Yes? 
yes !  "  they  said,  **  let  Bombay ne  fight  the  white 
spirit  for  the  child.  Let  them  fight  with  asse^ 
gais." 

For  a  moment  I  hesitated.  What  chance  had 
I  against  this  black  giant  ?  But  I  had  promised 
poor  Hans  to  save  the  child  if  I  could,  and  what 
did  it  matter  ?  As  well  die  now  as  later.  How- 
ever, I  had  wit  enough  left  to  make  a  favor  of  it, 
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and  intimated  to  the  chief  through  Indaha-zimbi 
that  I  was  quite  willing  to  condescend  to  kill 
Bomby ane,  on  condition  that  if  I  did  so  the  child 's 
life  should  be  given  to  me.  Indaba-zimbi  inter- 
preted my  words,  but  I  noticed  that  he  would  not 
look  on  me  as  he  spoke,  but  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands  and  spoke  of  me  as  **  the  ghost  '*  or  the 
"  son  of  the  spirit,"  For  some  reason  that  I  have 
never  quite  understood,  the  chief  consented  to  the 
duel.  I  fancy  it  was  because  he  believed  me  to  be 
more  than  mortal,  and  was  anxious  to  see  the  last 
of  Bomby  ane. 

'*Let  them  fight,"  he  said.  **  Give  them 
assegais  and  no  shields ;  the  child  shall  be  to  him 
who  conquers." 

^'YesI  yesl"  cried  the  soldiers.  **Let  them 
fight.  Don't  be  afraid,  Bombyane;  if  he  is  a 
spirit,  he's  a  verj^  small  one." 

**  I  never  was  frightened  of  man  or  beast,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  run  away  from  a  white  ghost," 
answered  the  redoubtable  Bombyane,  as  he  exam- 
ined the  blade  of  his  great  bangwanar  stabbing 
assegai. 

Then  they  made  a  ring  round  us,  gave  me  a 
similar  assegai,  and  set  us  some  ten  paces  apart. 
I  kept  my  face  as  calm  as  I  could,  and  tried  to 
show  no  signs  of  fear,  though  in  my  heart  I  was 
terribly  afraid.  Humanly  speaking,  my  doom  was 
on  me.  The  giant  warrior  before  me  had  used  the 
assegai  from  a  child — I  had  no  experience  of  the 
weapon.  Moreover,  though  I  was  quick  and  ac- 
tive, he  must  have  been  at  least  twice  as  strong  as 
I  was.    However,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  so,  set* 
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ting  my  teeth,  I  grasped  the  great  spear,  breathed 
a  prayer,  and  waited. 

The  giant  stood  awhile  looking  at  me,  and,  as 
he  stood,  Indaba-zimbi  walked  across  the  ring  be- 
hind me,  muttering  as  he  passed,  "  Keep  cool, 
Macumazahn,  and  wait  for  him." 

As  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
commencing  the  fray,  I  thought  this  good 
advice. 

Heavens !  how  long  that  half-minute  seemed ! 
It  happened  many  years  ago,  but  the  whole  scene 
rises  up  before  my  eyes  as  I  write.  There  behind 
us  was  the  blood-stained  laager,  and  near  it  lay 
the  piles  of  dead ;  round  us  was  rank  upon  rank  of 
plumed  savages,  standing  in  silence  to  wait  the 
issue  of  the  duel,  and  in  the  centre  stood  the  gray- 
haired  chief  and  general,  Sususa,  in  all  his  war 
finery,  a  cloak  of  leopard  skin  upon  his  shoulders. 
At  his  feet  lay  the  senseless  form  of  little  Tota,  to 
my  left  squatted  Indaba-zimbi,  nodding  his  white 
lock  and  muttering  something — probably  spells ; 
while  in  front  was  my  giant  antagonist,  his  spear 
aloft  and  his  plumes  bending  in  the  gentle  breeze. 
Then  over  all,  over  grassy  slope,  river,  and  koppie, 
over  the  waggons  of  the  laager,  the  piles  of  dead, 
the  dense  ranks  of  the  living,  the  swooning  child, 
over  all  shone  the  bright,  impartial  sun,  looking 
down  like  the  great  indifferent  eye  of  Heaven  upon 
the  loveliness  of  nature  and  the  cruelty  of  man. 
Down  by  the  river  grew  thorn-trees,  and  from  them 
floated  the  sweet  scent  of  the  mimosa  flower,  and 
came  the  sound  of  cooing  turtle-doves.     I  never 

smell  the  one  or  hear  the  other  without  the  scene 
Haggard— P  Vol.  22 
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flashing  into  my  mind  again,  complete  in  its  every 
detail. 

Suddenly,  without  a  sound,  Bombyane  shook 
his  assegai  and  rushed  straight  at  me.  1  saw  his 
huge  form  come  ;  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  I  saw  the 
broad  spear  flash  on  high^  now  he  was  on  me. 
Then,  prompted  to  it  by  some  providential  im- 
pulse, I  dropped  to  my  knee,  and  quick  as  light 
stretched  out  my  spear.  He  drove  at  me :  the 
blade  passed  over  my  head.  I  felt  a  weight  on  my 
assegai ;  it  was  wrenched  from  my  hand,  his  great 
limbs  knocked  against  me.  I  glanced  round. 
Bombyane  was  staggering  along  with  head  thrown 
back  and  outstretched  arms  from  which  his  spear 
had  fallen.  His  spear  had  fallen,  but  the  blade  of 
mine  stood  but  between  his  shoulders — I  had  trans- 
fixed him.  He  stopped,  swung  round  slowly  as 
though  to  look  at  me,  then  with  a  sigh  the  giant 
sank  down — dead. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence ;  then  a  great 
cry  arose — a  cry  of  **  Bombyane  is  dead.  The 
white  spirit  has  slain  Bombyane.  Kill  the  wizard, 
kill  the  ghost  who  has  slain  Bombyane  by  witch- 
craft." 

Instantly  I  was  surrounded  by  fierce  faces,  and 
spears  flashed  before  my  eyes.  I  folded  my  arms 
and  stood  calmly  waiting  the  end.  In  a  moment 
it  would  have  come,  for  the  warriors  were  mad  at 
seeing  their  champion  overthrown  thus  easily. 
But  presently  through  the  tumult  I  heard  the  high, 
cracked  voice  of  Indaba-zimbi. 

**  Stand  back,  you  fools  !  ^'  it  cried ;  "  can  a 
spirit  then  be  killed  ?  " 
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*'  Spear  him  !  spear  him  !  "  they  roared  in  fury. 
"  Let  us  see  if  he  is  a  spirit.  How  did  a  spirit  slay 
Bombyane  with  an  assegai?  Spear  him,  rain- 
maker, and  we  shall  see." 

"  Stand  back,"  cried  Indaba-zimbi again,  "and 
I  will  show  you  if  he  can  be  killed.  I  will  kill  him 
myself,  and  call  him  back  to  life  again  before  your 
eyes.  Macumazahn,  trust  me,"  he  whispered  in 
my  ear  in  the  Sisutu  tongue,  which  the  Zulus  did 
not  understand.  ^'  Trust  me  ;  kneel  on  the  grass 
before  me,  and  when  I  strike  at  you  with  the 
spear,  roll  over  like  one  dead ;  then,  when  you 
hear  my  voice  again,  get  up.  Trust  me — it  is 
your  only  hope." 

Having  no  choice  I  nodded  my  head  in  assent, 
though  I  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  what  he  was 
about  to  do.  The  tumult  lessened  somew^hat,  and 
once  more  the  warriors  drew  back. 

"  Great  white  spirit — spirit  of  victory^"  said 
Indaba-zimbi,  addressing  me  aloud,  and  covering 
his  eyes  with  his  hand,  "  hear  me  and  forgive  me. 
These  children  are  blind  with  folly,  and  think  thee 
mortal  because  thou  hast  dealt  death  upon  a  mor- 
tal who  dared  to  stand  against  thee.  Deign  to 
kneel  down  before  me  and  let  me  pierce  thy  hearii 
with  this  spear,  then  when  I  call  upon  thee,  arise 
unhurt." 

I  knelt  down,  not  because  I  wished  to,  but  be- 
cause I  must.  I  had  not  overmuch  faith  in  Indaba- 
zimbi,  and  thought  it  probable  that  he  was  in  truth 
about  to  make  an  end  of  me.  But  really  1  was  so 
worn  with  fears,  and  the  horrors  of  the  night  and 
day  had  so  shaken  my  nerves,  that  I  did  not  greatly 
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care  what  befell  me.  When  I  had  been  kneel- 
ing thus  for  about  half  a  mmute  Indaba-zimbi 
spoke. 

*'  People  of  the  Umtetwa  children  of  T'Chaka," 
he  said,  **  draw  back  a  little  space,  lest  an  evil  fall 
on  you,  for  now  the  air  is  thick  with  g-hosts." 

They  drew  back  a  space,  leaving  us  in  a  circle 
about  twelve  j^^ards  in  diameter. 

"  Look  on  him  who  kneels  before  you,"  went  on 
Indaba-zimbi,  ^^  and  listen  to  my  words,  to  the 
words  of  the  witch-finder,  the  words  of  the  rain- 
maker, Indaba-zimbi,  whose  fame  is  kno^Ti  to  you. 
He  seems  to  be  a  man,  does  he  not  ?  I  tell  you, 
children  of  the  Umtetwa,  he  is  no  man.  He  is  the 
spirit  who  gives  victory  to  the  white  men,  he  it  is 
who  gave  them  assegais  that  thunder  and  taught 
them  how  to  slay.  Why  were  the  Impis  of 
Dingaan  rolled  back  at  the  Blood  River  ?.  Because 
he  was  there.  Why  did  the  Amaboona  slay  the 
people  of  Mosilikaaye  by  the  thousand  ?  Because 
he  was  there.  And  so  I  say  to  you  that,  had  I  not 
drawn  him  from  the  laager  by  my  magic  but 
three  hours  ago,  you  would  have  been  conquered — 
yes,  you  would  have  been  blown  away  like  the  dust 
before  the  wind ;  you  would  have  been  burnt  up 
like  the  dry  grass  in  the  winter  when  the  fire  is 
awake  among  it.  Ay,  because  he  had  but  been 
there  many  of  your  bravest  were  slain  in  overcom- 
ing a  few — a  pinch  of  men  who  could  be  counted 
on  the  fingers.  But  because  I  loved  you,  because 
your  chief  Sususa  is  my  half-brother — for  had  we 
not  one  father? — I  came  to  you,  I  warned  you. 
Then  you  prayed  me  and  I  drew  the  spirit  forth. 
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But  you  were  not  satisfied  when  the  victory  waa 
yours,  when  the  spirit  of  all  you  had  taken  asked 
but  one  little  thing* — a  white  child  to  take  away 
and  sacrifice  to  himself,  to  make  the  medicine  of 
his  mag"ic  of " 

Here  I  could  hardly  restrain  myself  from  inter- 
rupting", but  thought  better  of  it. 

'*  You  said  him  nay  ;  you  said,  *  Let  him  fight 
with  our  bravest  man,  let  him  fight  with  Bom- 
byane  the  giant  for  the  child.'  And  he  deigned  to 
slay  Bombyane  as  you  have  seen,  and  now  you 
say,  *  Slay  him ;  he  is  no  spirit.'  Now  I  will  show 
you  if  he  is  a  spirit,  for  I  will  slay  him  before  your 
eyes,  and  call  him  to  life  again.  But  you  have 
brought  this  upon  yourselves.  Had  you  believed, 
had  you  offered  no  insult  to  the  spirit,  he  would 
have  stayed  with  you,  and  you  should  have  become 
unconquerable.  Now  he  will  arise  and  leave  you, 
and  woe  be  on  you  if  you  try  to  stay  him.  Now 
all  men,"  he  went  on,  *'  look  for  a  space  upon  this 
assegai  that  I  hold  up,"  and  he  lifted  the  bangwan 
of  the  deceased  Bonbyane  high  above  his  head  so 
that  all  the  multitude  could  see  it.  Every  eye  was 
fixed  upon  the  broad  bright  spear.  For  a  while  he 
held  it  still,  then  he  moved  it  round  and  round  in  a 
circle,  muttering  as  he  did  so,  and  still  their  g-aze 
followed  it.  For  my  part,  I  followed  his  move- 
ments with  the  greatest  anxiety.  That  assegai 
had  already  been  nearer  my  person  than  I  found 
at  all  pleasant,  and  I  had  no  desire  to  make  a 
further  acquaintance  with  it.  Nor,  indeed,  was  I 
sure  that  Indaba-zimbi  was  not  really  going  to  kill 
me.     I  could  not  understand  his  proceedings  at 
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all,  and  at  the  best  I  did  not  relish  playing  the 
corpus  vile  to  his  magical  experiments. 

**  Look!  look!  look!  he  screamed. 

Then  suddenly  the  great  spear  flashed  down  to- 
wards my  breast.  I  felt  nothing,  but  it  seemed  as 
though  it  had  passed  through  me. 

'*  See  !  "  roared  the  Zulus.  "  Indaba-zimbi  has 
speared  him ;  the  red  assegai  stands  out  behind  his 
back." 

'*  Roll  over,  Macumazahn,"  Indaba-zimbi  hissed 
in  my  ear,  **  roll  over  and  pretend  to  die — quick  ! 
quick  ! " 

I  lost  no  time  in  following  these  strange  instruc- 
tions, but  falling  on  my  side,  threw  my  arms  wide, 
kicked  my  legs  about,  and  died  as  artistically  as 
I  could.  Presently  I  gave  a  stage  shiver  and  lay 
still. 

"See!"  said  the  Zulus,  "he  is  dead,  the 
spirit  is  dead.  Look  at  the  blood  upon  the  asse- 
gai!" 

"  Stand  back !  stand  back  !  "  cried  Indaba- 
zimbi,  "  or  the  ghost  will  haunt  you.  Yes,  he  is 
dead,  and  now  I  will  call  him  back  to  life  again. 
Look !  "  and  putting  down  his  hand,  he  plucked 
the  spear  from  wherever  it  was  fixed,  and  held  it 
aloft.  "  The  spear  is  red,  is  it  not  ?  Watch,  men, 
watch  !  it  grows  white  !  " 

"  Yes,  it  grows  white,"  they  said.  "  Oh !  it 
grows  white." 

"  It  grows  white  because  the  blood  returns  to 
whence  it  came, ' '  said  Indaba-zimbi.  *  *  ]N"ow,  great 
spirit,  hear  me.  Thou  art  dead,  the  breath  has 
gone  out  of  thy  moufch.     Yet  hear  me  and  arise. 
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Awake,  white  spirit,  awake  and  show  thy  power. 
A. wake  I  arise  unhurt !  " 

I  beg-an  to  respond  cheerfully  to  this  imposing 
invocation. 

"  Not  so  fast,  Macumazahn,'^  whispered  Xndaba- 
zimbi. 

I  took  the  hint,  and  first  held  up  my  arm,  then 
lifted  my  head  and  let  it  fall  again. 

''  He  hves  !  by  the  head  of  T'Chaka  he  lives  1 " 
roared  the  soldiers,  stricken  with  mortal  fear. 

Then  slowly  and  with  the  greatest  dignity  I 
gradually  arose,  stretched  my  arms,  yawned  like 
one  awaking  from  heavy  sleep,  turned  and  looked 
upon  them  unconcernedly.  As  \  did  so,  I  noticed 
that  old  Indaba-zimbi  was  almost  fainting  from  ex- 
haustion. Beads  of  perspiration  stood  upon  his 
brow,  his  limbs  trembled,  and  his  breast  heaved. 

As  for  the  Zulus,  they  waited  for  no  more. 
With  a  howl  of  terror  the  whole  regiment  turned 
and  fled  across  the  rise,  so  that  presentl}^  we  were 
left  alone  with  the  dead  and  the  swooning  child. 

**  How  on  earth  did  you  do  that,  Indaba- 
zimbi?  '*  I  asked  in  amaze. 

"Don't  ask  me,  Macumazahn,^^  he  gasped. 
"You  white  men  are  very  clever,  but  you  don't 
quite  know  everything.  There  are  men  in  the 
world  who  can  make  people  believe  they  see  tliing-s 
which  they  do  not  see.  Let  us  be  going  while  we 
may,  for  when  these  Umtetwas  have  got  over  their 
fright,  they  will  come  back  to  loot  the  waggons, 
and  then  perhaps  they  will  begin  to  ask  questions 
that  I  can't  answer.'' 

And  here  I  may  as  well  state  that  I  never  got 
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any  further  information  on  this  matter  from  old 
Indaba-zimbi.  But  I  have  my  theory,  and  here  it 
is  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth.  I  believe  that 
Indaba-zimbi  mesmerized  the  whole  crowd  of  on- 
lookers, making  them  believe  that  they  saw  the 
assegai  in  my  heart,  and  the  blood  upon  the  blade. 
The  reader  may  smile  and  say,  **  Impossible ;  "  but 
I  would  ask  him  how  the  Indian  jugglers  do  their 
tricks  unless  it  is  by  mesmerism.  The  spectators 
S9em  to  see  the  boy  go  under  the  basket  and  there 
pierced  with  daggers,  they  seem  to  see  a  woman  in 
a  trance  supported  in  midair  upon  the  point  of  a 
single  sword.  In  themselves  these  things  are  not 
possible,  they  violate  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
therefore  must  be  illusioUo  And  so  through  the 
glamour  thrown  upon  them  by  Indaba-zimbi'swill, 
the  Zulu  Impi  seemed  to  see  me  transfixed  with  an 
assegai  that  never  touched  me.  At  least,  that  is 
my  theory ;  if  any  one  has  a  better,  let  him  adopt 
it.  The  explanation  lies  between  illusion  and 
magic  of  a  most  imposing  character,  and  I  prefer 
to  accept  the  first  alternative. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

I  WAS  not  slow  to  take  Indaba-zimbi's  hint. 
About  a  hundred  and  fifty  yaixis  to  the  left  of  the 
laag'er  was  a  little  dell  where  I  had  hidden  my 
horse,  together  with  one  belong-ing*  to  the  Boers, 
and  my  saddle  and  bridle.  Thither  we  went,  1 
carrying"  the  swooning  Tota  in  my  arms.  To  our 
joy  we  found  the  horses  safe,  for  the  Zulus  had  not 
seen  them.  Now,  of  course,  they  were  our  only 
means  of  locomotion,  for  the  oxen  had  been  sent 
away,  and  even  had  they  been  there  we  could  not 
have  found  time  to  inspan  them.  I  laid  Tota  down, 
caught  my  horse,  undid  his  knee  halter  and  sad- 
died  up.  As  I  was  doing  so  a  thought  struck  me, 
and  I  told  Indaba-zimbi  to  run  to  the  laager  and 
see  if  he  could  find  my  doubled-barrelled  gun  and 
some  powder  and  shot,  for  I  had  only  my  elephant 
a  j^QQj.  5?  .^^^  jj^  fg^  charges  of  powder  and  ball  with 
me. 

He  went,  and  while  he  was  away,  poor  little 
Tota  came  to  herself  and  began  to  cry,  till  she  saw 
ni}^  face. 

**  Ah,  I  have  had  such  a  bad  dream,*'  she  said, 
in  Dutch :  "I  dreamed  that  the  black  Kaffirs 
were  going  to  kill  me.    Where  is  my  papa  ?  " 

I  winced  at  the  question.  "  Your  papa  has 
gone  on  a  joume3^  dear,*'  I  said,  "  and  loft  me  to 
look  after  you.  We  shall  find  him  one  day.  You 
don't  mind  going  with  Heer  Allan,  do  you  P  " 
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**  No,"  she  said,  a  little  doubtfully,  and  began 
to  cry  again.  Presently  she  remembered  that  she 
was  thirsty,  and  asked  for  water.  I  led  her  to  the 
river  and  she  drank.  *'  Why  is  my  hand  red,  Heer 
Allan  ?  "  she  asked,  pointing  to  the  smear  of  Bom- 
byane's  blood-stained  fingers. 

At  that  moment  I  felt  very  glad  that  I  had 
killed  Bombyane. 

^'  It  is  only  paint,  dear,"  I  said ;  '^  see,  we  will 
wash  it  and  your  face." 

As  I  was  doing  this  Indaba-zimbi  returned. 
The  guns  were  all  gone;  he  said  the  Zulus  had 
taken  them  and  the  powder.  But  he  had  found 
some  things  and  brought  them  in  a  sack.  There 
was  a  thick  blanket,  about  twenty  pounds  weight 
of  biltong  or  sun-dried  meat,  a  few  double-handfuls 
of  ship's  biscuits,  two  water-bottles,  a  tin  pannikin, 
some  matches  and  sundries. 

"And  now,  Macumazahn,"  he  said,  "we  had 
best  be  going,  for  those  Umtetwas  are  coming 
back.     I  saw  one  of  them  on  the  brow  of  the  rise." 

That  was  enough  for  me.  I  lifted  little  Tota  on 
to  the  bow  of  my  saddle,  climbed  into  it  and  rode 
off,  holding  her  in  front  of  me.  Indaba-zimbi 
slipped  a  rein  into  the  mouth  of  the  best  of  the 
Boer  horses,  threw  the  sack  of  sundries  on  to  its 
back  and  mounted  also,  holding  the  elephant  gun 
in  his  hand.  We  went  eight  or  nine  hundred  yards 
in  silence  till  we  were  quite  out  of  range  of  sight 
from  the  waggons  which  were  in  a  hollow.  Then 
I  pulled  up,  with  such  a  feehng  of  thankfulness  in 
my  heart  as  cannot  be  told  in  words ;  for  now  I 
l^new  that,  mounted  as  we  were,  those  black  de- 
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mons  could  never  catch  us.  But  where  were  we  to 
steer  for  ?  I  put  the  question  to  Indaba-zimbi,  ask- 
ing him  if  he  thought  that  we  had  better  try  and 
follow  the  oxen  that  we  had  sent  away  with  the 
Kaffirs  and  women  on  the  preceding  night.  He 
shook  his  head. 

*' The^Umtetwas  will  go  after  the  oxen  pres- 
ently/' he  answered;  **and  we  have  seen  enough 
of  them." 

**  Quite  enough,"  I  answered  with  enthusiasm ; 
*'  I  never  want  to  see  another ;  but  where  are  we 
to  go  ?  Here  we  are  with  one  gun  and  a  little  girl 
in  the  vast  and  lonely  veldt.  Which  way  shall  we 
turn?  " 

**  Our  faces  were  towards  the  north  before  we 
met  the  Zulus,"  answered  Indaba-zimbi ;  let  us 
still  keep  them  towards  the  north.  Ride  on,  Macu- 
mazahn ;  to-night  when  we  off-saddle  I  will  look 
into  the  matter." 

So  all  that  long  afternoon  we  rode  on,  following 
the  course  of  the  river.  From  the  nature  of  the 
ground  we  could  only  go  slowly,  but  before  sunset 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  there  must 
be  at  least  twent^^-five  miles  between  us  and  those 
accursed  Zulus.  Little  Tota  slept  most  of  the 
way,  the  motion  of  the  horse  was  easy,  and  she 
was  worn  out. 

At  last  the  sunset  came,  and  we  off-saddled  in  a 
dell  by  the  river.  There  was  not  much  to  eat,  but 
I  soaked  some  biscuit  in  water  for  Tota,  and  Indaba- 
zimbi  and  I  made  a  scanty  meal  off  biltong.  When 
we  had  done  I  took  off  Tota's  frock,  wrapped  her 
up  in  the  blanket  near  the  fire  we  had  made,  and 
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lit  a  pipe.  I  sat  there  by  the  side  of  the  orphaned 
child,  and  from  my  heart  thanked  Providence  for 
saving"  her  life  and  mine  from  the  slaughter  of 
that  day.  What  a  horrible  experience  it  had  been  ! 
It  seemed  like  a  nightmare  to  look  upon.  And  3^et 
it  was  sober  fact,  one  among  those  many  tragedies 
which  dotted  the  paths  of  the  emigrant  Boers  with 
the  bones  of  men,  women  and  children.  These 
horrors  are  almost  forgotten  now ;  people  living  in 
Natal,  for  instance,  can  scarcely  realize  that  some 
forty  years  ago  six  hundred  white  people,  many  of 
them  women  and  children,  were  thus  massacred  by 
the  Impis  at  Dingaan.  But  it  was  so,  and  the 
name  of  the  district,  Weenen,  or  the  Place  of  Weep- 
ing", will  commemorate  them  forever. 

Then  I  fell  to  reflecting  on  the  extraordinary 
adroitness  old  Indaba-zimbi  had  shown  in  saving" 
my  life.  It  appeared  that  he  himself  had  lived 
among  the  Umtetwa  Zulus  in  his  earlier  man- 
hood, and  was  a  noted  rain-doctor  and  witch- 
finder.  But  when  T'Chaka,  Dingaan's  brother, 
ordered  a  general  massacre  of  the  witch-finders, 
he  had  fled  south  and  so  saved  his  life.  When 
he  heard,  therefore,  that  the  regiment  was  an, 
Umtetwa  regiment,  which,  leaving  their  wives  and 
children,  had  broken  away  from  Zululand  to  escape 
the  cruelties  of  Dingaan,  he,  under  pretence  of  spy- 
ing on  them,  took  the  bold  course  of  going  straight 
up  to  the  chief,  Sususa,  and  addressing  him  as  his 
brother,  which  he  was.  The  chief  knew  him  at 
once,  and  so  did  the  soldiers,  for  his  fame  was  still 
great  among  them.  Then  he  told  him  his  cock  and 
bull  story  about  my  being  a  white  spirit,  whose 
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presence  in  the  laager  would  render  it  Invincu 
ble,  and  with  the  object  of  saving  my  life  in  the 
slaughter  which  he  knew  must  ensue,  agreed  to 
charm  me  out  of  the  laager  and  deliver  me  into 
their  keeping.  How  the  plan  worked  has  already 
been  told  ;  it  was  a  risky  one  ;  still,  but  for  it  my 
troubles  would  have  been  done  with  these  many 
days. 

So  I  lay  and  thought  with  a  heart  full  of  grati- 
tude, and  as  I  did  so  saw  old  Indaba-zimbi  sitting 
by  the  fire  and  going  through  some  mysterious 
performances  with  bones,  which  he  produced  from 
his  bag,  and  ashes  mixed  with  water.  I  spoke  to 
him  and  asked  what  he  was  about.  He  replied  that 
he  was  tracing  out  the  route  that  we  should  follow. 
I  felt  inclined  to  answer  "  bosh,"  but  remember- 
ing the  very  remarkable  instances  which  he  had 
given  of  his  prowess  in  occult  matters  I  held  my 
tongue,  and  taking  little  Tota  into  my  arms, 
worn  out  with  toil  and  danger  and  emotion,  went 
to  sleep. 

I  woke  just  as  the  dawn  was  beginning  to  flame 
across  the  sky  in  sheets  of  primrose  and  of  gold, 
or  rather  it  was  little  Tota  who  woke  me  by  kiss- 
ing me  as  she  lay  between  sleep  and  waking,  and 
calling  me  **  papa."  It  wrung  my  heart  to  hear 
her.  I  got  up,  washed  and  dressed  the  child  as 
best  I  could,  and  then  we  breakfasted  as  we  had 
supped,  on  biltong  and  biscuit.  Tota  asked  for 
milk,  but  I  had  none  to  grive  her.  llien  we  caught 
the  horses,  and  I  saddled  mine. 

"  Well,  Indaba-zimbi,"  I  said  "  now  what  path 
do  your  bones  point  to  P  " 
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**  straight  north,"  he  said.  **  The  journey  will 
(be  hard,  but  in  four  days  we  shall  come  to  the 
kraal  of  a  white  man,  an  Englishman,  not  a  Boer. 
His  kraal  is  in  a  beautiful  place,  and  there  is  a 
great  peak  behind  it  where  there  are  many  bi^ 
boons." 

I  looked  at  him.  ''  This  is  all  nonsense,  Indabs^ 
zimbi,"  I  said.  **  Whoever  heard  of  an  English- 
man building  a  house  in  these  wilds,  and  how  do 
you  know  anything  about  it  F  I  think  that  we  had 
better  strike  east  towards  Port  Natal." 

''As  you  like,  Macumazahn,"  he  answered, 
**  but  it  will  take  us  three  months'  journey  to  get 
to  Port  Natal,  if  we  ever  get  there,  and  the  child 
will  die  on  the  road.  Say,  Macumazahn,  have  mjf 
words  come  true  heretofore,  or  have  they  not? 
Did  I  not  teU  you  not  to  hunt  the  elephants  on 
horseback  ?  Did  I  not  tell  you  to  take  one  waggon 
with  you  instead  of  two,  as  it  is  better  to  lose  one 
than  two  ?  " 

<'  Tou  told  me  all  these  things,"  I  answered. 

"  And  so  I  tey  you  now  to  ride  north,  Macu- 
mazahn, for  there  you  will  find  great  happiness — 
yes,  and  great  sorrow.  But  no  man  should  run 
away  from  happiness  because  of  sorrow.  As  you 
will,  as  you  will  I  " 

Again  I  looked  at  him.  In  his  divinations  I  did 
not  believe,  but  yet  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  speaking  what  he  knew  to  be  the  truth.  It 
struck  me  as  possible  that  he  might  have  heard  of 
some  white  man  living  like  a  hermit  in  the  wilds, 
but  preferring  to  keep  up  his  prophetic  character 
would  not  say  so. 
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•*  Very  well,  Indaba-zimbi/'  I  said,  "  let  us  ride 
north.*' 

Shortly  after  we  started,  the  river  we  had  fol- 
lowed hitherto  turned  off  in  a  westerly  direction, 
so  we  left  it.  All  that  day  we  rode  across  rolling 
uplands,  and  about  an  hour  before  sunset  halted  at 
a  little  stream  which  ran  down  from  a  range  of 
hills  in  front  of  us.  By  this  time  I  was  heartily 
tired  of  the  biltong,  so  taking  my  elephant  rifle — 
for  I  had  nothing  else — I  left  Tot  a  with  Indaba- 
zimbi,  and  started  to  see  if  I  could  shoot  something. 
Oddly  enough  we  had  seen  no  game  all  the  day, 
nor  did  we  see  any  on  the  subsequent  days.  For 
some  mysterious  reason  they  had  temporarily  left 
the  district.  I  crossed  the  little  streamlet  in  order 
to  enter  the  belt  of  thorns  which  grew  upon  the 
hill-side  beyond,  for  there  I  hoped  to  find  buck. 
As  I  did  so  I  was  rather  disturbed  to  see  the  spoor 
of  two  lions  in  the  soft,  sandy  edge  of  a  pool. 
Breathing  a  hope  that  they  might  not  still  be  in 
the  neighborhood,  I  went  on  into  the  belt  of  scat- 
tered thorns.  For  a  long  while  I  hunted  about 
without  seeing  anything,  except  one  dinker  buck, 
which  bounded  off  with  a  crash  from  the  other  side 
of  a  stone  without  giving  me  a  chance.  At  length, 
just  as  it  grew  dusk,  1  spied  a  Petie  buck,  a  grace- 
iful  little  creature,  scarcely  bigger  than  a  large 
hare,  standing  on  a  stone,  about  iovty  j^ards  from 
me.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  should  never 
have  dreamed  of  firing  at  such  a  thing,  especially 
with  an  elephant  gun,  but  we  were  hungry.  So  I 
sat  down  with  my  back  against  a  rock,  and  aimed 
steadily  at  its  head.    I  did  this  becaxise  if  I  struck 
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it  in  the  body  the  three-ounce  ball  would  hay« 
knocked  it  to  bits.  At  last  I  pulled  the  trigger, 
the  gym  went  off  with  the  report  of  a  small  cannon, 
and  the  buck  disappeared.  I  ran  to  the  spot  with 
more  anxiety  than  I  should  have  felt  in  an  ordinary 
way  over  a  koodoo  or  an  eland.  To  my  delight 
there  the  httle  creature  lay — the  huge  bullet  had 
decapitated  it.  Considering  all  the  circumstances 
I  do  not  think  I  have  often  made  a  better  shot  than 
this,  but  if  any  one  doubts,  let  him  try  his  hand  at 
a  rabbit's  head  fifty  yards  away  with  an  elephant 
gun  and  a  three-ounce  ball. 

I  picked  up  the  Petie  in  triumph,  and  returned 
to  the  camp.  There  we  skinned  him  and  toasted 
him  over  the  fire.  He  just  made  a  good  meal  for 
us,  keeping  the  hind  legs  for  breakfast. 

There  was  no  moon  that  night,  and  so  it  chanced 
that  when  I  suddenly  remembered  about  the  lion 
spoor,  and  suggested  that  we  had  better  tie  up  the 
horses  quite  close  to  us,  we  could  not  find  them, 
though  we  knew  that  they  were  grazing  within 
fifty  yards.  This  being  so,  we  could  only  make  up 
the  fire  and  take  our  chance.  Shortly  afterwards 
I  went  to  sleep  with  little  Tota  in  my  arms.  Sud- 
denly, I  was  awakened  by  hearing  that  peculiarly 
painful  sound,  the  scream  of  a  horse,  quite  close  to 
the  fire,  which  was  still  burning  brightly.  Next 
second  there  came  a  noise  of  galloping  hoofs,  and 
before  I  could  even  rise  my  poor  horse  appeared  in 
the  ring  of  firelight.  As  in  a  flash  of  lightning  I 
saw  his  staring  eyes  and  wide-stretched  nostrils, 
and  the  broken  rein  with  which  he  had  been  knee- 
haltered,  flying  in  the  air.      Also  I  saw  something 
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else,  for  on  his  back  was  a  ^eat  dark  form  with 
g-lowing  eyes,  and  from  the  form  came  a  growling^ 
sound.     It  was  a  hon. 

The  horse  dashed  on.  He  galloped  right  through 
the  fire,  for  which  he  had  run  in  his  terror,  fortu- 
nately, however,  without  treading  on  us,  and  van- 
ished into  the  night.  We  heard  his  hoofs  for  a 
hundred  yards  or  more,  then  there  was  silence, 
broken  now  and  again  by  distant  growls.  As  may 
be  imagined,  we  did  not  sleep  any  more  that  night, 
but  waited  anxiously  till  two  hours  later  the  dawn 
broke. 

As  soon  as  there  was  sufficient  light  we  rose, 
and,  leaving  Tota  still  asleep,  crept  cautiously  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  horse  had  vanished. 
When  we  had  gone  fifty  yards  or  so,  we  made  out 
its  remains  lying  on  the  veldt,  and  caught  sight  of 
two  great  cat-like  forms  slinking  away  in  the  gray 
light. 

To  go  any  further  was  useless ;  we  knew  all 
about  it  now,  and  we  turned  to  look  for  the  other 
horse.  But  our  cup  of  misfortune  was  not  yet 
full ;  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Soon  we  came 
upon  its  spoor,  and  then  we  saw  what  had  hap- 
pened. Terrified  by  the  sight  and  smell  of  the 
lions,  it  had  with  a  desperate  efl'ort  also  burst  the 
rem  with  which  it  had  been  knee-haltered,  and  gal- 
loped far  away.  For  now  we  were  left  alone  in 
these  vast  solitudes  without  a  horse  to  carr^^  us, 
and  with  a  child  who  was  not  old  enough  to  walk 
for  more  than  a  little  way  at  a  time. 

Well,  it  was  no  use  giving  in,  so  with  a  few  words 
we  went  back  to  our  camp,  where  I  found  Tota 
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crying  because  she  had  woke  to  find  herself  alone, 
and  ate  a  little  food.  Then  we  prepared  to  start. 
First  we  divided  such  articles  as  we  must  take  with 
us  into  two  equal  parts,  rejecting  everything  that 
we  could  possibly  do  without.  Then,  by  an  after- 
thought, we  filled  our  water-bottles,  though  at  the 
time  I  was  rather  ag-ainst  doing  so,  because  of  the 
extra  weight.  But  Indaba-zimbi  overruled  me  in 
the  matter,  fortunately  for  all  three  of  us.  I 
settled  to  look  after  Tota  for  the  first  march  and 
gave  the  elephant  gun  to  Indaba-zimbi.  At  length 
all  was  ready,  and  we  set  out  on  foot.  By  the  help 
of  occasional  lifts  over  rough  places,  Tota  man- 
aged to  walk  up  the  slope  on  the  hill-side  where  I 
had  shot  the  Petie  buck.  At  length  we  reeiched  it, 
and,  looking  at  the  country  beyond,  I  gave  an  ex- 
clamation of  dismay»  To  say  that  it  was  desert 
would  be  saying  too  much ;  it  was  more  like  the 
Barroo  in  the  Cape — a,  vast  sandy  waste,  studded 
here  and  there  with  low  shrubs  and  scattered  rocks. 
But  it  was  a  great  expanse  of  desolate  land, 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  bor- 
dered far  away  by  a  line  of  purple  hills,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  which  a  great  solitary  peak  soared  high  into 
the  air. 

"  Indaba-zimbi,"  I  said,  **  we  can  never  cross 
this  if  we  take  six  days." 

*'As  you  will,  Macumazahn,"  he  answered; 
"  but  I  tell  you  that  there  " — and  he  pointed  to  the 
peak — **  there  the  white  man  Uves.  Turn  which 
way  you  like,  but  if  you  turn  you  will  perish." 

I  reflected  for  a  moment.  Our  case  was,  hu- 
manly speaking,  almost  hopeless.    It  mattered  lit- 
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tie  which  way  we  went.  We  were  alone,  almost 
without  food,  with  no  means  of  transport,  and  a 
child  to  carry.  As  well  perish  in  the  sandy  waste 
as  on  the  rolling  veldt  or  among  the  trees  of  the 
hill-side.  Providence  alone  could  save  us,  and  we 
must  trust  to  Providence. 

"  Come  on,"  I  said,  lifting  Tota  on  to  my  back^ 
for  she  was  already  tired.  *^  All  roads  lead  to 
rest." 

How  am  I  to  describe  the  misciy  of  the  next 
four  days  ?  How  am  I  to  tell  how  we  stumbled  on 
through  that  awful  desert,  almost  without  food, 
and  quite  without  water,  for  there  were  no  streams, 
and  we  saw  no  springs  ?  We  soon  found  how  the 
case  was,  and  saved  almost  all  the  water  in  our 
bottles  for  the  child.  To  look  back  on  it  is  like  a 
nightmare.  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  dwell  on  it. 
Day  after  day,  by  turns  carrying  the  child  through 
the  heavy  sand ;  night  after  night  lying  down  in 
the  scrub,  chewing  the  leaves,  and  licking  such 
dew  as  there  was  from  the  scanty  grass !  Not  a 
spring,  not  a  pool,  not  a  head  of  game  !  It  was 
the  third  night ;  we  were  nearly  mad  with  thirst. 
Tota  was  in  a  comatose  condition.  Indaba-zimbi 
still  had  a  little  water  in  his  bottle — perhaps  a 
wine-glassful.  We  moistened  her  lips  and  our 
blackened  tongues  with  it.  Then  we  gave  the 
rest  to  the  child.  It  revived  her.  She  awoke  from 
her  swoon  to  sink  into  sleep. 

See,  the  dawn  was  breaking.  The  hills  were  not 
more  than  eight  miles  or  so  away  now,  and  they 
were  green 

There  must  be  water  there. 
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**  Come,"  I  said. 

Indaba-zimbi  lifted  Tota  into  the  kind  of  sling 
that  we  had  made  out  of  the  blanket  in  which  to 
carry  her  on  our  backs,  and  we  staggered  on  for  an 
hour  through  the  sand.  She  woke  crying  for  water, 
and  alas!  we  had  none  to  give  her;  our  tongues 
were  hanging  from  our  lips,  we  could  scarcely 
speak. 

We  rested  awhile,  and  Tota  mercifully  swooned 
away.  Then  Indaba-zimbi  took  her.  Though  he 
was  so  thin  the  old  man's  strength  was  wonder- 
ful. 

Another  hour;  the  slope  of  the  great  peak 
could  not  be  more  than  two  miles  away  now.  A 
couple  of  hundred  yards  off  grew  a  large  baobale 
tree.  Could  we  reach  its  shade  ?  We  had  done 
half  the  distance  when  Indaba-zimbi  fell  from  ex- 
haustion. We  were  now  so  weak  that  neither  of 
us  could  lift  the  child  on  to  our  backs.  We  each 
took  one  of  her  hands  and  dragged  her  along  the 
road.  Fifty  yards — they  seemed  to  be  fifty  miles. 
Ah,  the  tree  was  reached  at  last ;  compared  with 
the  heat  outside,  the  shade  of  its  dense  foliage 
seemed  like  the  dusk  and  cool  of  a  vault.  I  remem- 
ber thinking  it  was  a  good  place  to  die  in.  Then  I 
remember  no  more. 

I  woke  with  a  feeling  as  though  the  blessed  rain 
were  falling  on  my  face  and  head.  Slowly,  and 
with  great  difficulty,  I  opened  my  eyes,  then  shut 
them  again,  having  seen  a  vision.  For  a  space  I 
lay  thus,  while  the  rain  continued  to  fall ;  I  saw 
now  that  I  must  be  asleep,  or  off  my  head  with 
thirst  or  fever.     If  I  were  not  off  my  head  how 
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came  I  to  ima^ie  that  a  lovely  dark-eyed  girl  was 
bending^  over  me  sprinkling  water  on  my  face  ?  A 
white  girl,  too,  not  a  Kaffir  woman.  However,  the 
dream  went  on. 

**  Hendrika,"  said  a  voice  in  English,  the  sweet* 
est  voice  that  I  had  ever  heard ;  somehow  it  re- 
minded me  of  wind  whispering  in  the  trees  at 
night.  "  Hendrika,  I  fear  he  dies ;  there  is  a  flask 
of  brandy  in  my  saddle-bag ;  get  it." 

"  Ah !  ah  I  "  grunted  a  harsh  voice  in  answer ; 
"  let  him  die.  Miss  Stella.  He  will  bring  you  ba4 
luck — let  him  die,  I  say."  I  felt  a  movement  of  aii 
above  me  as  though  the  woman  of  my  vision  turned 
swiftly,  and  once  again  I  opened  my  eyes.  She  had 
risen,  this  dream  woman.  Now  I  saw  that  she 
was  tall  and  graceful  as  a  reed.  She  was  angry, 
too ;  her  dark  eyes  flashed,  and  she  pointed  with 
her  hand  at  a  female  who  stood  before  her,  dressed 
in  nondescript  kind  of  clothes  such  as  might  be 
worn  by  either  a  man  or  a  woman.  The  woman  wa« 
young,  of  white  blood,  very  short,  with  bowed  legs 
and  enormous  shoulders.  In  face  she  was  not  bad- 
looking,  but  the  brow  receded,  the  chin  and  eari 
were  prominent — in  short,  she  reminded  me  ol 
nothing  so  much  as  a  very  handsome  monkey. 
She  might  have  been  the  missing  link. 

The  lady  was  pointing  at  her  with  her  hand. 
"  How  dare  you  ?  "  she  said.  "  Are  ^^ou  going  to 
disobey  me  again?  Have  you  forgotten  what  I 
told  you,  Babyan  (baboon)  ?  " 

"  Ah  I  ah  I  "  grunted  the  woman,  who  seemed 
literally  to  cur?  and  shrrvel  up  beneath  her  anger. 
"  Don*t  be  ai^gry  with  me.  Miss  Stella,  because  I 
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can't  bear  it.    I  only  said  it  because  it  was  true, 
I  will  fetch  the  brandy." 

Then,  dream  or  no  dream,  I  determined  to 

speak. 

"  Not  brandy,"  I  gasped  in  English,  as  well  as 
my  swollen  tongue  would  allow  ;  **  give  me  water." 

**  Ah,  he  lives  I "  cried  the  beautiful  girl,  "  and 
he  talks  English.  See,  sir,  here  is  water  in  your 
own  bottle ;  you  were  quite  close  to  a  spring  the 
other  side  of  the  tree." 

I  struggled  to  a  sitting  position,  lifted  the  bot- 
tle to  my  lips,  and  drained  it.  Oh  !  that  drink  of 
cool,  pure  water  !  never  had  I  tasted  anj^thing  so 
delicious.  At  the  first  gulp  I  felt  life  flow  back 
into  me.  But  wisely  enough,  she  would  not  let  me 
have  much.  "  No  more  !  no  more !  "  she  said,  and 
dragged  the  bottle  from  me  almost  by  force. 

**  The  child,"  I  said—"  is  the  child  dead  ?  " 

*'  I  do  not  know  yet,"  she  answered.  **  We 
have  only  just  found  you,  and  1  tried  to  revive  you 
first." 

I  turned  and  crept  to  where  Tota  lay  by  *ihe 
side  of  Indaba-zimbi.  It  was  impossible  to  say  if 
they  were  dead  or  swooning.  The  lady  sprinkled 
Tota's  face  with  the  water,  which  I  watched 
greedily,  for  my  thirst  was  still  awful,  while  the 
woman  Hendrika  did  the  same  ofHce  for  Indaba- 
zimbi.  Presently,  to  my  vast  delight,  Tota  opened 
her  eyes  and  tried  to  cry,  but  could  not,  poor  little 
thing,  because  her  tongue  and  lips  were  so  swollen. 
But  the  lady  got  some  water  into  her  mouth,  and, 
as  in  my  case,  the  effect  was  magical.  We  allowed 
her  to  drink  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  and  no  more, 
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ttbough  she  cried  bitterly  for  it.  Just  then  old 
Indaba-zimbi  came  to  with  a  groan.  He  opened 
his  eyes,  glanced  round,  and  took  in  the  situation. 

**  What  did  I  tell  you,  Macumazahn  ?  "  and  he 
seized  the  bottle  and  took  a  long  pull  at  it. 

Meanwhile  I  sat  with  my  back  against  the  trunk 
of  the  great  tree  and  tried  to  realize  the  situation. 
Looking  to  my  left  I  saw  two  good  horses — one 
bare-backed,  and  one  with  a  rude  lady's  saddle  on  it. 
By  the  side  of  the  horses  were  two  dogs,  of  a  stout 
greyhound  breed,  that  sat  watching  us,  and  near 
the  dogs  lay  a  dead  Airlie  buck,  which  they  had 
evidently  been  coursing. 

"  Hendrlka,"  said  the  lady  presently,  **  they 
must  not  eat  meat  just  yet.  Go  and  look  up  the 
tree  and  see  if  there  le  any  ripe  fruit  on  it." 

The  woman  ran  swiftly  into  the  plain  and 
obeyed.  Presently  she  returned.  "  I  see  some 
ripe  fruit,''  she  said,  "  but  it  is  high,  quite  at  the 
top." 

"  Fetch  it,"  said  the  lady. 

"  Easier  said  than  done,"  I  thought  to  myself; 
but  I  was  much  mistaken.  Suddenly  the  woman 
bounded  at  least  three  feet  into  the  air  and  caught 
one  of  the  spreading  boughs  in  her  large  flat  hands 
— a  swing  that  would  have  filled  an  acrobat  with 
envy— and  she  was  on  it. 

"  Now  there  is  an  end,"  I  thought  again,  for 
the  next  bough  was  beyond  her  reach.  But  again 
I  was  mistaken.  She  stood  up  on  the  bough,  grip- 
ping it  with  her  bare  feet,  and  once  more  spmng 
at  the  one  above,  caught  it  and  swung  herself 
into  it. 
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I  8uppcM9e  that  the  lady  saw  my  expression  of 
astonishment.  "  Do  not  wonder,  sir,"  she  said, 
"  Hendrika  is  not  hke  other  people.  She  will  not 
fall." 

I  made  no  answer,  but  watched  the  progress  of 
this  extraordinary  person  with  the  most  breath- 
less interest.  On  she  went,  swinging  herself  from 
bough  to  bough,  and  runnaig  along  them  like  a 
monkey.  At  last  she  got  to  the  top  and  began  to 
swarm  along  a  thin  branch  towards  the  ripe  fruit. 
When  she  was  near  enough  she  shook  the  branch 
violently.  There  was  a  crack — ^a  crash — it  broke. 
I  shut  my  eyes,  expecting  to  see  her  crushed  on 
the  ground  before  me. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  said  the  lady  again,  laugh- 
ing gently.    **  Look,  she  is  quite  safe." 

I  looked,  and  so  she  was.  She  had  caught  a 
bough  as  she  fell,  clung  to  it,  and  was  now  calmly 
dropping  to  another.  Old  Indaba-zimbi  had  also 
watched  this  performance  with  interest,  but  it  did 
not  seem  to  astonish  him  over-much.  "  Baboon- 
woman,"  he  said,  as  though  such  people  were  com- 
mon, and  then  turned  his  attention  to  soothing 
Tota,  who  was  moaning  for  more  water.  Mean- 
while Hendrika  came  down  the  tree  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  and  swinging  by  one  hand  from 
a  bough,  dropped  about  ten  feet  to  the  ground. 

In  another  two  minutes  we  were  all  three  suck- 
ing the  pulpy  fruit.  In  an  ordinary  waj^  we  should 
have  found  it  tasteless  enough  ;  as  it  was  I  thought 
it  the  most  delicious  thing  I  had  ever  tasted. 
After  three  days  spent  without  food  or  water,  in 
the  desert,  one  is  not  particular.     While  we  were 
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still  eating  the  fruit,  the  lady  of  my  vision  set  her 
companion  to  work  to  partially  flay  the  oribe 
which  her  dogs  had  killed,  and  busied  herself  in 
making  a  fire  of  fallen  boughs.  As  soon  as  it 
burned  brightly  she  took  strips  of  the  oribe  flesh, 
toasted  them,  and  gave  them  to  us  on  leaves.  We 
ate,  and  now  were  allowed  a  little  more  water. 
After  that  she  took  little  Tota  to  the  spring  and 
washed  her,  which  she  sadly  needed,  poor  child  I 
Next  came  our  turn  to  wash,  and  oh,  the  joy  of  it ! 

I  came  back  to  the  tree,  walking  painfully,  in- 
deed, but  a  changed  man.  There  sat  the  beauti- 
ful girl  with  Tota  on  her  knees.  She  was  lulling 
her  to  sleep,  and  held  up  her  flnger  to  me  enjoin- 
ing silence.  At  last  the  child  went  off  into  a 
sound  natural  slumber — an  example  that  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  follow  had  it  not  been  for  my 
burning  curiosity.     Then  I  spoke. 

**  May  I  ask  what  your  name  is  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Stella,"  she  answered. 

"Stella,  what?"  I  said. 

**  Stella,  nothing,"  she  answered,  in  some 
pique ;  **  Stella  is  my  name  ;  it  is  short  and  easy 
to  remember  at  any  rate.  My  father's  name  is 
Thomas,  and  we  live  up  there,"  and  she  pointed 
round  the  base  of  the  great  peak.  I  looked  at  her 
astonished. 

"  Have  you  lived  there  long  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  Ever  since  I  was  seven  years  old.    We  came 

there  in  a  waggon.     Before  that  we  came  from 

England — from  Oxfordshire ;  I  can  show  you  the 

place  on  the  big  map.     It  is  called  Garsingham." 

Aficain  I  thought  I  must  be  dreaming.      '*  Do 
Haggard— Q  Vol.  22 
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you  know,  Miss  Stella/'  I  said,  **  it  is  veiy  strange 
—so  strange  that  it  almost  seems  as  though  it 
could  not  be  true — ^but  I  also  came  from  Garsing* 
ham  m  Oxfordshire  many  years  ago." 

She  started  up.  "  Are  you  an  English  gentle- 
man ? "  she  said.  "  Ah,  I  have  always  longed  to 
see  an  English  gentleman.  I  have  never  seen  an 
Englishman  since  we  lived  here — ^no  white  people 
at  all,  indeed,  except  a  few  wandering  Boers.  We 
Uve  among  black  people  and  baboons — only  I  have 
read  about  them — lots  of  books — poetry  and  novels. 
But  tell  me  what  is  your  name?  Macumazahn, 
the  black  man  called  you,  but  you  must  have  a 
white  name,  too." 

"  My  name  is  Allan  Quartermain,"  I  said. 

Her  face  turned  quite  white,  her  rosy  lips 
parted,  and  she  looked  at  me  wildly  with  her  beau- 
tiful dark  eyes. 

"  Do  you  know,  it  is  very  strange,"  she  said, 
**  but  I  have  often  heard  that  name.  My  father 
has  told  me  how  a  little  boy  called  Allan  Quater- 
main  once  saved  my  life  by  putting  out  my  dress 
when  it  was  on  fire — see  !  " — and  she  pointed  to  a 
faint  red  mark  upon  her  neck — *'  here  is  the  scar 
of  the  burn." 

**  I  remember  it,"  I  said.  "  You  were  dressed 
up  as  Father  Christmas.  It  was  I  who  put  out 
the  fire  ;  my  wrists  were  burnt  in  doing  so." 

Then  for  a  space  we  sat  silent,  looking  at  each 
other,  while  Stella  slowly  fanned  herself  with  her 
wide  felt  hat,  in  which  some  white  ostrich  plumes 
were  fixed. 

**  This  is  God's  doing,"  she  said,  at  last.    "You 
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saved  my  life  when  I  was  a  little  child  ;  now  I 
have  saved  yours  and  the  little  girl's.  Is  she  your 
little  daughter  ?  "  she  added,  quickly. 

"  No/'  I  said.  "  I  will  tell  you  the  tale  pres- 
ently." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  *^you  shall  tell  me  as  we  go 
home.  It  is  time  to  be  starting  home  ;  it  will  take 
us  three  hours  to  get  there.  Hendrika,  Hendrika, 
bring  the  horses  here  I  " 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Hendrika  obeyed,  leading  the  horses  to  the 
side  of  the  tree. 

"Now,  Mr.  Allan,"  said  Stella,  "you  must 
ride  on  my  horse,  and  the  old  black  man  must  ride 
on  the  other.  I  will  walk,  and  Hendrika  will  carry 
the  little  child.  Oh,  do  not  be  afraid,  she  is  very 
strong,  she  could  carry  you  or  me." 

Hendrika  grunted  assent.  I  am  sorr}''  that  I 
cannot  express  her  method  of  speech  by  any  more 
polite  term.  Sometimes  she  grunted  like  a  monkey  ; 
sometimes  she  clicked  like  a  Bushman,  and  some- 
times she  did  both  together,  when  she  became 
quite  unintelligible. 

I  expostulated  against  this  proposed  arrange- 
ment, saying  that  we  could  walk,  which  was  a  fib, 
for  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  have  done  a  mile  ; 
but  Stella  would  not  listen,  she  would  not  even  let 
me  carry  my  elephant  gun,  but  took  it  herself.  So 
we  mounted  with  some  difficult^',  and  Hendrika 
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took  up  the  sleei^Dg  Tota  in  ber  long,  sinewy 
arms. 

"  See  that  the  *  bahoon- woman '  does  not  run 
away  into  the  mountains  with  the  httle  white  one/* 
said  Indaba-zimbi  to  me  in  Kaffir,  as  he  climbed  <hi 
to  the  horse. 

Unfortunately  Hendrika  understood  his  speech. 
Her  face  twisted  and  grew  livid  with  fury.  She 
put  down  Tota  and  literally  sprang*  at  Indaba- 
zimbi  as  a  monkey  springs.  But  weary  and  worn 
as  he  was,  the  old  gentleman  was  too  quick  for 
her.  With  an  exclamation  of  genuine  fright  he 
threw  himself  from  the  horse  on  the  further  side, 
with  the  somewhat  ludicrous  result  that  all  in  a 
moment  Hendrika  was  occupying  the  seat  that  he 
had  vacated.  Just  then  Stella  realized  the  posi* 
tion. 

''Come  down,  you  savage,  come  down  1'*  she 
said,  stamping  her  foot. 

The  extraordinary  creature  flung  herself  from 
the  horse  and  literally  grovelled  on  the  ground  be- 
fore her  mistress  and  burst  into  tears. 

*'  Pardon,  Miss  Stella,"  she  clicked  and  grunted 
in  villainous  English,  "  but  he  called  me  a  *  baby  an* 
frou '  (baboon-woman)." 

"  Tell  your  servant  that  he  must  not  use  such 
words  to  Hendrika,  Mr.  Allan,"  Stella  said  to  me. 
**  If  he  does,"  she  added,  in  a  whisper,  "  Hendrika 
will  certainly  kill  him." 

I  explained  this  to  Indaba-zimbi,  who,  being 
considerably  frightened,  deigned  to  apologize. 
But  from  that  hour  there  was  hate  and  war  be- 
tween these  two. 
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Harmony  havings  been  thus  restored,  we  started, 
the  dogs  following'  us.  A  small  strip  of  desert  in- 
tervened between  us  and  the  slope  of  the  peak — 
perhaps  it  was  two  miles  wide.  We  crossed  it  and 
reached  rich  grass  lands,  for  here  a  considerable 
stream  gathered  from  the  hills ;  but  it  did  not  flow 
across  the  barren  lands,  it  passed  to  the  east  along 
the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  stream  we  had  to  pass 
by  a  ford.  Hendrika  walked  boldly  through  it, 
holding  Tota  in  her  arms.  Stella  leapt  across  from 
stone  to  stone  like  a  roebuck  ;  I  thought  to  myself 
that  she  was  the  most  graceful  creature  that  I 
had  ever  seen.  After  this  the  track  passed  round 
a  pleasantly-wooded  shoulder  of  the  peak,  which 
was,  I  found,  known  as  Baby  an  Kap  or  Baboon 
Head.  Of  course  we  could  only  go  at  a  foot  pace, 
so  our  progress  was  slow.  Stella  walked  for  some 
way  in  silence,  then  she  spoke. 

**Tell  me,  Mr.  Allan,"  she  said,  "how  it  was 
that  I  came  to  find  you  dying  in  the  desert  ?  " 

So  I  began  and  told  her  all.  It  took  an  hour  or 
more  to  do  so,  and  she  listened  intently,  now  and 
again  asking  a  question. 

**  It  is  all  very  wonderful,"  she  said,  when  I  had 
done,  "  very  wonderful,  indeed.  Do  you  know  I 
went  out  this  morning  with  Hendrika  and  the  dogs 
for  a  ride,  meaning  to  get  back  home  by  midday, 
for  my  father  is  ill,  and  I  do  not  like  to  leave  him 
for  long.  But  just  as  I  was  going  to  turn  when 
we  were  about  where  we  are  now — ^''es,  this  was 
the  very  bush — an  oribe  got  up,  and  the  dogs 
chased  it.  I  followed  them  for  the  gallop,  and 
when  we  came  to  the  river,  instead  of  turning  to 
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the  left  as  bucks  generally  do,  the  oribe  swam  the 
stream  and  took  to  the  bad  lands  beyond.  I  fol* 
lowed  it,  and  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  big 
tree  the  dogs  killed  it.  Hendrika  wanted  me  to 
turn  back  at  once,  but  I  said  that  we  would  rest 
under  the  shade  of  the  tree,  for  I  knew  that  there 
was  a  spring  of  water  near.  Well,  we  went ;  and 
there  I  saw  you  all  lying  like  dead ;  but  Hendrika, 
who  is  very  clever  in  some  ways,  said  no— and  you 
know  the  rest.    Yes,  it  is  very  wonderful." 

**  It  is,  indeed,"  I  said.    **  Now  tell  me.  Miss 
Stella,  who  is  Hendrika  ?  " 

She  looked  round  before  answering  to  see  that 
the  woman  was  not  near. 

"  Hers  is  a  strange  story,  Mr.  Allan,  I  will 
tell  you.  You  must  know  that  all  these  mountains 
and  the  country  beyond  are  full  of  baboons.  When 
I  was  a  girl  of  about  ten  I  used  to  wander  about  a 
good  deal  alone  in  the  hills  and  valleys,  and  watch 
the  baboons  as  they  played  among  the  rocks. 
There  was  one  family  of  baboons  that  I  watched 
especially — ^they  used  to  live  in  a  klaaf  about  a  mile 
from  the  house.  The  old  man  baboon  was  very 
large,  and  one  of  the  females  had  a  gray  face.  But 
the  reason  why  I  watched  them  so  much  was  be- 
cause I  saw  that  they  had  with  them  a  creature 
that  looked  Hke  a  girl,  for  her  skin  was  quite  white, 
and,  what  was  more,  that  she  was  protected  from 
the  weather  when  it  happened  to  be  cold  by  a  fur 
belt  of  some  sort,  which  she  tied  round  her  throat. 
The  old  baboons  seemed  to  be  especially  fond  of 
her,  and  would  sit  with  their  arms  round  her  neck. 
For  nearly  a  whole  summer  I  watched  this  par- 
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ticular  white-skinned  baboon,  till  at  last  my  curi- 
osity quite  overmastered  me.  I  noticed  that, 
though  she  climbed  about  the  cliifs  with  the  other 
monkeys,  at  a  certain  hour  a  httle  before  sundown 
they  used  to  put  her  with  one  or  two  other  much 
smaller  ones  into  a  little  cave,  while  the  family 
went  off  somewhere  to  get  food,  to  the  mealie  fields, 
I  suppose.  Then  I  got  an  idea  that  I  would  catch 
this  white  baboon  and  bring  it  home.  But  of  course 
I  could  not  do  this  by  myself,  so  I  took  a  Hottentot 
— a  very  clever  man  when  he  was  not  drunk — who 
lived  on  the  stead,  into  my  confidence.  He  w^as 
called  Hendrik,  and  was  very  fond  of  me ;  but  for 
a  long  while  he  would  not  listen  to  my  plan,  be- 
cause he  said  that  the  babyans  would  kill  us.  At 
last  I  bribed  him  with  a  knife  that  had  four  blades, 
and  one  afternoon  we  started,  Hendrik  carrying  a 
stout  sack  made  of  hide,  with  a  rope  running 
tlirough  it  so  that  the  mouth  could  be  drawn  tight, 
"  Well,  we  got  to  the  place,  and,  hiding  our- 
selves carefully  in  the  trees  at  the  foot  of  the  kloof, 
watched  the  baboons  playing  about  and  grunting^ 
to  each  other,  till  at  length,  according  to  custom, 
they  took  the  white  one  and  three  other  little 
babies  and  put  them  in  the  cave.  Then  the  old 
man  came  out,  looked  carefully  round,  called  to 
his  family,  and  went  off  with  them  over  the  brow 
of  the  kloof.  Now  very  slowly  and  cautiously  we 
crept  up  over  the  rocks  till  we  came  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  and  looked  in.  All  the  four  little  ba- 
boons were  fast  asleep,  with  tlieir  backs  toward  us, 
and  their  arms  around  each  other's  necks,  the 
white  one  being  in  the  middle.     Nothing  could 
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have  been  better  for  our  plans.  Hendrik,  who  by 
this  time  had  quite  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  crept  into  the  cave  Uke  a  snake,  and  sud- 
denly dropped  the  mouth  of  the  hide  bag"  over  the 
head  of  the  white  baboon.  The  poor  httle  thing 
woke  up  and  gave  a  violent  jump,  which  caused  it 
to  vanish  right  into  the  bag.  Then  Hendrik  pulled 
the  string  tight,  and  together  we  knotted  it  so  that 
it  was  impossible  for  our  captive  to  escape.  Mean- 
while the  other  baby  baboons  had  rushed  from  the 
cave  screaming,  and  when  we  got  outside  they  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"  *  Come  on  Miss,*  said  Hendrik ;  *  the  babyan 
will  soon  be  back  '  He  had  shouldered  the  sack, 
inside  which  the  white  baboon  was  kicking  vio- 
lently, and  screaming  like  a  child.  It  was  dread- 
ful to  hear  its  shrieks. 

**  We  scrambled  down  the  sides  of  the  kloof  and 
ran  for  home  as  fast  as  we  could  manage.  When 
we  were  near  the  waterfall,  and  within  about  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  garden  wall,  we  heard  a 
voice  behind  us,  and  there,  leaping  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  running  over  the  grass,  was  the  whole 
family  of  baboons  headed  by  the  old  man. 

" '  Run,  Miss,  run  ! '  gasped  Hendrik,  and  I  did 
like  the  wind,  leaving  him  far  behind.  I  dashed 
into  the  garden,  where  some  Kafirs  were  working, 
crying,  *  The  babyans  !  the  babyans  ! '  Luckily 
the  men  had  their  sticks  and  spears  by  them,  and 
ran  out  just  in  time  to  save  Hendrik,  who  was  al- 
most overtaken.  The  baboons  made  a  good  fight 
for  it,  however,  and  it  was  not  till  the  old  man  was 
killed  with  an  assegai  that  they  ran  away. 
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"  Well,  there  is  a  little  hut  in  the  kraal  at  the 
stead  where  my  father  sometimes  shuts  up  natives 
who  have  misbehaved.  It  is  very  strong",  and  has 
a  barred  window.  To  this  hut  Hendrik  carried 
the  sack,  and,  having*  untied  the  mouth,  put  it 
down  on  the  floor,  and  ran  from  the  place,  shutting^ 
the  door  behind  him.  In  another  moment  the 
poor  little  thing  was  out  and  dashing  round  the 
stone  hut  as  though  it  were  mad.  It  sprung  at 
the  bars  of  the  window,  clung  there,  and  beat  its 
head  against  them  till  the  blood  came.  Then  it 
fell  to  the  floor,  and  sat  there  crying-  like  a  child, 
and  rocking  itself  backwards  and  forwards.  It 
was  so  sad  to  see  it  that  I  began  to  cry  too. 

*'  Just  then  my  father  came  in  and  asked  what 
all  the  fuss  was  about.  I  told  him  that  we  had 
caught  a  young  white  baboon,  and  he  was  angry, 
and  said  that  it  must  be  let  go.  But  when  he 
looked  at  it  through  the  bars  of  the  window  he 
nearly  fell  down  with  astonishment. 

"  *  Why  ! '  he  said,  '  this  is  not  a  baboon,  it  is  a 
white  child  that  the  baboons  have  stolen  and 
brought  up ! ' 

**Now,  Mr.  Allan,  whether  my  father  is  right 
or  wrong,  you  can  judge  for  yourself.  You  see 
Hendrika — we  named  her  that  after  Hendrik,  who 
caught  her — she  is  a  woman,  not  a  monkey,  and 
yet  she  has  many  of  the  wa^^s  of  monkeys,  and 
looks  like  one  too.  You  saw  how  she  can  climb, 
for  instance,  and  you  hear  how  she  talks.  Also 
she  is  very  savage,  and  when  she  is  angry  or  jeal- 
ous she  seems  to  go  mad,  though  she  is  as  clever 
as  anybody.    I  think  that  she  must  hare  been 
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stolen  by  the  baboons  when  she  was  quite  tiny  and 
nurtured  by  them,  and  that  is  why  she  is  so  like 
them. 

"  But  to  go  on.  My  father  said  that  it  was  our 
duty  to  keep  Hendrika  at  any  cost.  The  worst  of 
it  was,  that  for  three  days  she  would  eat  nothing-, 
and  I  thought  that  she  would  die,  for  all  the  while 
she  sat  and  wailed.  On  the  third  day,  however,  I 
went  to  the  bars  of  the  window  place,  and  held  out 
a  cup  of  milk  and  some  fruit  to  her.  She  looked  at 
it  for  a  long  while,  then  crept  up  moaning,  took 
the  milk  from  my  hand,  and  drank  it  greedily,  and 
afterwards  ate  the  fruit.  From  that  time  forward 
she  took  food  readily  enough,  but  only  if  I  would 
feed  her.  But  I  must  tell  you  of  the  dreadful  end 
of  Hendrik.  From  the  day  that  we  captured  Hen- 
drika the  whole  place  began  to  swarm  with  baboons 
which  were  evidently  employed  in  watching  the 
kraals.  One  day  Hendrik  went  out  towards  the 
hills  alone  to  gather  some  medicine.  He  did  not 
come  back  again,  so  next  day  search  was  made. 
By  a  big  rock  which  I  can  show  you,  they  found 
his  scattered  and  broken  bones,  the  fragments  of 
his  assegai,  and  four  dead  baboons.  They  had  set 
upon  him  and  torn  him  to  pieces. 

"  My  father  was  very  much  frightened  at  this, 
but  still  he  would  not  let  Hendrika  go,  because  he 
said  that  she  was  human,  and  that  it  was  our  duty 
to  reclaim  her.  And  so  we  did — to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, at  least.  After  the  murder  of  Hendrik  the 
baboons  vanished  from  the  neighborhood,  and  have 
only  returned  quite  recently,  so  at  length  we  ven- 
tured to  let  Hendrika  out.     By  this  time  she  had 
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grown  very  fond  of  me ;  still,  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity she  ran  away.  But  in  the  evening  she  re- 
turned again.  She  had  been  seeking  the  baboons, 
and  could  not  find  them.  Shortly  afterwards  she 
began  to  speak — I  taught  her — and  from  that  time 
she  has  loved  me  so  that  she  will  not  leave  me.  I 
think  it  would  kill  her  if  I  went  away  from  her. 
She  watches  me  all  day,  and  at  night  sleeps  on  the 
floor  of  my  hut.  Once,  too,  she  saved  my  life  when 
I  was  swept  down  the  river  in  flood ;  but  she  is 
jealous  and  hates  everybody  else.  Look,  how  she 
is  glaring  at  you  now  because  I  am  talking  to 
you ! " 

I  looked.  Hendrika  was  tramping"  along  with 
the  child  in  her  arms  and  staring  at  me  in  a  most 
sinister  fashion  out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes. 

While  I  was  reflecting  on  the  baboon-woman *s 
strange  story,  and  thinking  that  she  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly awkward  customer,  the  path  took  a  sud- 
den turn. 

"  Look !  "  said  Stella,  **  there  is  our  house.  Is 
it  not  beautiful?" 

It  was  beautiful,  indeed.  Here  on  the  western 
side  of  the  great  peak  a  bay  had  been  formed  in 
the  mountain,  which  might  have  measured  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand  yards  across  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  depth.  At  the  back  of  the  in- 
dentation the  sheer  clifl"  rose  to  the  height  of  sev- 
eral hundred  feet,  and  behind  it  and  above  it  the 
great  Bab^^an  Peak  towered  up  towards  the 
heavens.  The  space  of  ground,  embraced  thus  in 
the  arms  of  the  mountain  as  it  were,  was  laid  out, 
as  though  by  the  cunning  hand  of  man,  in  three 
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terraces  that  rose  one  above  the  other.    To  the 

right  and  left  of  the  topmost  terrace  were  chasms 
in  the  cliff,  and  from  each  chasm  fell  a  waterfall, 
from  no  great  height,  indeed,  but  of  considerable 
volume.  These  two  streams  flowed  away  on  either 
side  of  the  enclosed  space,  one  towards  the  north, 
and  the  other,  the  course  of  which  we  had  been  fol- 
lowing, round  the  base  of  the  mountain.  At  each 
terrace  they  made  a  cascade,  so  that  the  traveller 
approaching  had  a  view  of  eight  waterfalls  at  once. 
Along  the  edge  of  the  stream  to  our  left  were 
placed  Kaffir  kraals,  built  in  orderly  groups  with 
verandahs,  after  the  Basutu  fashion,  and  a  very 
large  part  of  the  entire  space  of  land  was  under 
cultivation.  All  of  this  I  noted  at  once,  as  well  as 
the  extraordinary  richness  and  depth  of  the  soil, 
which  for  many  ages  past  had  been  washed  down 
from  the  mountain  heights.  Then  following  the 
line  of  an  excellent  waggon  road,  on  which  we  now 
found  ourselves,  that  wound  up  from  terrace  to 
terrace,  my  eye  lit  upon  the  crowding  wonder  of 
the  scene.  For  in  the  center  of  the  topmost  plat- 
form or  terrace,  which  may  have  enclosed  eight  or 
ten  acres  of  ground,  and  almost  surrounded  by 
groves  of  orange  trees,  gleamed  buildings  of  which 
I  had  never  seen  the  like.  There  were  three  groups 
of  them,  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  on  either  side, 
and  a  little  to  the  rear,  but,  as  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered, the  plan  of  all  was  the  same.  In  the  cen- 
ter w^as  an  edifice  constructed  like  an  ordinary 
Zulu  hut — that  is  to  say,  in  the  shape  of  a  beehive, 
only  it  was  five  times  the  size  of  any  hut  I  ever 
flaw,  and  built  of  blocks  of  hewn  white  marble, 
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fitted  together  with  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
the  principles  and  properties  of  arch  building,  and 
with  so  much  accuracy  and  finish  that  it  was  often 
difficult  to  find  the  fronts  of  the  massive  blocks. 
From  this  center  hut  ran  three  covered  passages, 
leading  to  other  buildings  of  an  exactly  similar 
character,  only  smaller,  and  each  whole  block  was 
enclosed  by  a  marble  wall  about  four  feet  in  height. 

Of  course  we  were  as  yet  too  far  off  to  see  all 
these  details,  but  the  general  outline  I  saw  at 
once,  and  it  astonished  me  considerably.  Even  old 
Indaba-zimbi,  whom  the  baboon-woman  had  been 
unable  to  move,  deigned  to  show  wonder. 

*'0h!"  he  said;  **this  is  a  place  of  marvels. 
Who  ever  saw  kraals  built  of  white  stone  ?  " 

Stella  watched  our  faces  with  an  expression  of 
intense  amusement,  but  said  nothing. 

**  Did  your  father  build  those  kraals  ? "  I 
gasped,  at  length. 

''My  father !  no,  of  course  not,"  she  answered. 
**  How  would  it  have  been  possible  for  one  wiiite 
man  to  do  so,  or  to  have  made  this  road?  He 
found  them  as  you  see." 

*'  Who  built  them,  then  ?  "  I  said  again. 

*'  I  do  not  know.  My  father  thinks  that  they 
are  very  ancient,  for  the  people  who  live  here  now 
do  not  know  how  to  laj^  one  stone  upon  another, 
and  these  huts  are  so  wonderfully  constructed  that, 
though  they  must  have  stood  for  ages,  not  a  stone 
of  them  had  fallen.  But  I  can  show  you  the  quarry 
where  the  marble  was  cut ;  it  is  close  by,  and  be- 
hind it  is  the  entrance  to  an  ancient  mine,  which 
my  father  thinks  was  a  silver  mine.     Perhaps  the 
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people  who  worked  the  mine  built  the  marble  huts. 
The  world  is  old  and  no  doubt  plenty  of  people  have 
lived  iu  it  and  been  forgotten."* 

Then  we  rode  on  in  silence.  I  have  seen  many 
beautiful  sights  in  Africa,  and  in  such  matters,  as 
in  others,  comparisons  are  odious  and  worthless, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  saw  a  lovelier  scene. 
It  was  no  one  thing* — ^it  was  the  combination  of  the 
mighty  peak  looking  forth  on  to  the  everlasting 
plains,  the  great  cliffs,  the  waterfalls  that  sparkled 
in  rainbow  hues,  the  rivers  girdhng  the  rich  culti- 
vated lands,  the  gold-specked  green  of  the  orange 
trees,  the  flashing  domes  of  the  marble  huts,  and 
a  thousand  other  things.  Then  over  all  broodeci 
the  peace  of  evening,  and  the  infinite  glory  of  the 
sunset  that  filled  heaven  with  changing  hues  of 
splendor,  that  wrapped  the  mountain  and  cliffs 
in  cloaks  of  purple  and  of  gold,  and  lay  upon 
the  quiet  face  of  the  water  like  the  smile  of  a  god. 

Perhaps  also  the  contrast  and  the  memory  of 
those  three  awful  days  and  nights  in  the  hopeless 
desert    enhanced    the  charm,  and    perhaps   the 

*  Kraals  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  to  those  described 
by  Mr.  Quatermain  have  been  discovered  in  the  Marico  dis- 
trict of  the  Transvaal,  and  an  illustration  of  them  is  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Anderson's  "  Twenty-five  Years  in  a  Waggon," 
vol.  ii.  p.  55.  Mr.  Anderson  says,  "In  this  distict  are  the  an- 
cient stone  kraals  mentioned  in  an  early  chapter ;  but  it  re- 
quires a  fuller  description  to  show  that  these  extensive  kraals 
must  have  been  erected  by  a  white  race  who  understood 
building  in  stone  and  at  right  angles,  with  door  posts,  lintels, 
and  sills,  and  it  required  more  than  Kaffir  skill  to  erect  the 
stone  huts,  with  stone  circular  roofs,  beautifully  formed  and 
most  substantially  erected ;  strong  enough,  if  not  disturbed, 
to  last  a  thousand  years.*' — Ed. 
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beauty  of  the  girl  who  walked  beside  me  completed 
it.  For  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  of  all  sweet  and 
lovely  thing-s  that  I  looked  on  then,  she  was  the 
sweetest  and  the  loveliest.  Ah,  it  did  not  take  me 
long  to  find  my  fate.  How  long  will  it  be  before  I 
fuid  her  once  again  ? 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

At  length  the  last  platform,  or  terrace,  was 
reached,  and  we  pulled  up  outside  the  wall  sur- 
rounding the  central  group  of  marble  huts — for  so 
I  must  call  them,  for  want  of  a  better  name.  Our 
approach  had  been  observed  by  a  crowd  of  natives, 
whose  race  I  have  never  been  able  to  determine 
accurately.  They  belonged  to  the  Basutu  and 
peaceful  section  of  the  Bantu  people  rather  than  to 
the  Zulu  and  warlike.  Several  of  these  ran  up  to 
take  the  horses,  gazing  on  us  with  astonishment, 
not  unmixed  with  awe.  We  dismounted — speaking 
for  myself,  not  without  difficulty — indeed,  had  it 
not  been  for  Stella's  support,  I  should  have  fallen. 

"  Now  you  must  come  and  see  my  father,"  she 
said.  *'  I  wonder  what  he  will  think  of  it,  it  is  all 
so  strange.  Hendrika,  take  the  child  to  my  hut 
and  give  her  milk,  then  put  her  into  my  bed ;  I 
will  come  presently." 

Hendrika  went  off  with  a  somewhat  ugly  grin 
to  do  her  mistress's  bidding,  and  Stella  led  the 
way  through  the  narrow  gateway  in  the  marble 
wall,   which  may  have  enclosed    nearly  half  an 
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**  erf,"  or  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  ground  in 
all.  It  was  beautifully  planted  as  a  garden,  many 
European  vegetables  and  flowers  were  growing  in 
it,  besides  others  with  which  I  was  not  acquainted. 
Presently  we  came  to  the  center  hut,  and  it  was 
then  that  I  noticed  the  extraordinary  beauty  and 
finish  of  the  marble  masonry.  In  the  hut,  and  fac- 
ing the  gateway  was  a  modern  door,  rather  rudely 
fashioned  of  Bucken  pont,  a  beautiful  reddish  wood 
that  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  sedu- 
lously pricked  with  a  pin.  Stella  opened  it,  and 
we  entered.  The  interior  of  the  hut  was  the  size 
of  a  large  and  lofty  room,  the  walls  being  formed 
of  plain  polished  marble.  It  was  lighted  some- 
what dimly,  but  quite  effectively,  by  peculiar  open* 
ings  in  the  roof,  from  which  the  rain  was  excluded 
by  overhanging  eaves.  The  marble  floor  was 
strewn  with  native  mats  and  skins  of  animals. 
Bookcases  filled  with  books  were  placed  against 
the  walls,  there  was  a  table  in  the  center,  chairs 
seated  with  rimpi  or  strips  of  hide,  stood  about, 
and  beyond  the  table  was  a  couch  on  which  a  man 
was  lying  reading. 

'*  Is  that  you,  Stella  ?  "  said  a  voice,  that  even 
after  so  many  years  seemed  familiar  to  me. 
*'  Where  have  you  been,  my  dear  ?  I  began  to 
think  that  you  had  lost  yourself  again." 

*^  No,  father,  dear,  I  have  not  lost  myself,  but 
I  have  found  somebody  else." 

At  that  moment  I  stepped  forward  so  that  the 
light  fell  on  me.  The  old  gentleman  on  the  couch 
rose  with  some  difficulty  and  bowed  with  much 
courtesy.    He  was  a  fine-looking  old  man,  with 
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deep-set  dark  eyes,  a  pale  face  that  bore  many 
traces  of  physical  and  mental  suffering,  and  a  long* 
white  beard. 

** Be  welcome,  sir,"  he  said.  "It  is  long  since 
we  have  seen  a  white  face  in  these  wilds,  and  yours, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  that  of  an  Englishman. 
There  has  been  no  Englishman  here  for  ten  years, 
and  he,  I  grieve  to  say,  was  an  outcast  flying  from 
justice,"  and  he  bowed  again  and  stretched  out  his 
hand. 

I  looked  at  him,  and  then  of  a  sudden  his 
name  flashed  back  into  my  mind.  I  took  his 
hand. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Carson  ?  "  I  said. 

He  started  back  as  though  he  had  been  stung. 

**  Who  told  you  that  name  ?  "  he  cried.  "  It  is 
a  dead  name.  Stella,  is  it  you  ?  I  forbade  you  to 
let  it  pass  your  lips." 

"I  did  not  speak  it,  father.  I  have  never 
spoken  it,"  she  answered. 

**  Sir,"  I  broke  in,  "  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will 
show  you  how  I  came  to  know  your  name.  Do 
you  remember  many  years  ago  coming  into  the 
study  of  a  clergyman  in  Oxfordshire  and  telling 
him  that  you  were  going  to  leave  England  for 
ever?" 

He  bowed  his  head. 

**  And  do  3^ou  remember  a  little  boy  who  sat 
upon  the  hearthrug  writing  with  a  pencil  ?  " 

*a  do,"  he  said. 

"  Sir,  I  was  that  boy,  and  my  name  is  Allan 
Quartermain.  Those  children  who  lay  sick  are  all 
dead,  their  mother  is  dead,  and  m}^  father,  your 
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old  friend,  is  dead  also.  Like  you  he  emigrated, 
and  last  year  he  died  in  the  Cape.  But  this  is  not 
all  the  story.  After  many  adventures,  I,  one  Kaf- 
fir, and  a  little  girl,  lay  senseless  and  dying  in  the 
bad  lands,  where  we  had  wandered  for  days  with- 
out water,  and  there  we  should  have  perished,  but 
your  daughter  Miss " 

"Call  her  Stella,"  he  broke  in,  hastily.  "I 
cannot  bear  to  hear  that  name.  I  have  for- 
sworn it." 

"  Miss  Stella  found  us  by  chance  and  saved  our 
lives." 

**  By  chance,  did  you  say,  Allan  Quatermain  ?  '* 
he  answered.  "  There  is  little  chance  in  this ;  such 
chances  spring  from  another  will  than  ours.  Wel- 
come, Allan,  son  of  my  old  friend.  Here  we  live 
as  it  were  in  a  hermitage,  with  Nature  for  our  only 
friend,  but  such  as  we  have  is  yours,  and  for  as 
long  as  you  will  take  it.  But  you  must  be  starv- 
ing, talk  no  more.  Stella,  it  is  time  for  food.  To* 
morrow  we  will  talk." 

To  tell  the  truth  I  can  recall  very  little  more  of 
the  events  of  that  evening.  A  kind  of  dizzy  weari- 
ness overmastered  me.  I  remember  sitting  at  a 
table  next  to  Stella,  and  eating  heartily,  and  then 
I  remember  nothing  more. 

I  awoke  to  find  myself  lying  on  a  comfortable 
bed  in  a  hut  built  and  fashioned  on  the  same  model 
as  the  center  one.  While  I  was  wondering  what 
time  it  was,  a  native  came  bringing  some  cleay 
clothes  on  his  arm,  and,  luxury  of  luxuries,  pro. 
duced  a  bath  hollowed  from  wood.  I  rose,  feeling 
a  very  different  man,  my  strength  had  come  back 
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again  to  me ;  I  dressed,  and  following  a  covered 
passage,  found  myself  in  the  center  hut.  Here  the 
table  was  set  for  breakfast  with  all  manner  of  good 
things,  such  as  I  had  not  seen  for  many  a  month, 
which  I  contemplated  with  healthy  satisfaction. 
Presently  I  looked  up,  and  there  before  me  was  a 
more  delightful  sight,  for  standing  in  one  of  the 
doorways  which  led  to  the  sleeping  huts  was  Stella, 
leading  little  Tota  by  the  hand. 

She  was  very  simply  dressed  in  a  loose  blue 
dress,  with  a  wide  collar,  and  girdled  in  at  the 
waist  by  a  little  leather  belt.  In  the  bosom  of  her 
robe  was  a  bunch  of  orange  blooms,  and  her  rip- 
pling hair  was  tied  in  a  single  knot  behind  her 
shapely  head.  She  greeted  me  with  a  smile,  ask- 
ing me  how  I  had  slept,  and  then  held  Tota  up  for 
me  to  kiss.  Under  her  loving  care  the  child  had 
been  quite  transformed.  She  was  neatly"  dressed 
in  a  garment  of  the  same  blue  stuff  that  Stella 
wore,  her  fair  hair  was  brushed  ;  indeed,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  sun  blisters  on  her  face  and  hands,  one 
would  scarcely  have  beheved  that  this  was  the 
same  child  whom  Indaba-zimbi  and  I  had  dragged 
for  hour  after  hour  through  the  burning,  waterless 
desert. 

"We  must  breakfast  alone,  Mr.  Allan,"  she 
said  ;  "  my  father  is  so  upset  by  your  arrival  that 
he  will  not  get  up  yet.  Oh,  you  cannot  tell  how 
thankful  I  am  that  you  have  come.  I  have  been 
80  anxious  about  him  of  late.  He  gi'ows  weaker 
and  weaker ;  it  seems  to  me  as  though  the  strength 
were  ebbing  away  from  him.  Now  he  scarcely 
leaves  the  kraal,  I  have  to  manage  everythin^f 
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about  the  farm,  and  he  does  nothing  but  read  and 
think/' 

Just  then  Hendrika  entered,  bearing  a  jug*  of 
coffee  in  one  hand  and  of  milk  in  the  other,  which 
she  sat  down  upon  the  table,  casting  a  look  of  Uttle 
love  at  me  as  she  did  so. 

''  Be  careful,  Hendrika ;  you  are  spilling  the 
coffee,"  said  Stella.  **  Don't  you  wonder  how  we 
come  to  have  coffee  here,  Mr.  Allan  ?  I  will  tell 
you — we  grow  it.  That  was  my  idea.  Oh,  I  have 
lots  of  things  to  show  you.  You  don't  know  what 
we  have  managed  to  do  in  the  time  that  we  have 
been  here.  You  see  we  have  plenty  of  labor,  for 
the  people  about  look  upon  my  father  as  their 
chief." 

*'  Yes, "  I  said,  "  but  how  do  you  get  all  of  these 
luxuries  of  civilization  ? "  and  I  pointed  to  the 
books,  the  crockery,  and  the  knives  and  forks. 

"  Very  simply.  Most  of  the  books  my  father 
brought  with  him  when  he  first  trekked  into  the 
wilds ;  there  was  nearly  a  waggon  load  of  them. 
But  every  three  years  we  have  sent  an  expedition 
of  these  waggons  right  down  to  Port  Natal.  The 
waggons  are  loaded  with  ivory  and  other  goods, 
and  come  back  with  all  kinds  of  things  that  have 
been  sent  out  from  England  for  us.  You  see,  al- 
though we  live  in  this  wild  place,  we  are  not  alto- 
gether cut  off.  We  can  send  runners  to  Natal  and 
back  in  three  months,,  and  the  waggons  get  there 
and  back  in  a  year.  The  last  lot  arrived  quite 
safe  about  three  months  ago.  Our  servants  are 
very  faithful,  and  some  of  them  speak  Dutch 
well," 
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"Have  you  ever  been  with  the  waggons?"! 
asked. 

**  Since  I  was  a  child  I  have  never  been  more 
than  thirty  miles  from  Babyan's  Peak,"  she 
answered.  "  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Allan,  that  you 
are  with  one  exception,  the  first  Englishman  that 
I  have  known  out  of  a  book.  I  suppose  that  I 
must  seem  very  wild  and  savage  to  you,  but  I  have 
had  one  advantage,  a  good  education.  My  father 
has  taught  me  ever3rthing,  and  perhaps  I  know 
some  things  that  you  don't.  I  can  read  French 
and  German  for  instance.  I  think  that  my  father's 
first  idea  was  to  let  me  run  wild  altogether,  but 
he  gave  it  up." 

"  And  don't  you  wish  to  go  into  the  world  ?  "  I 
asked. 

**  Sometimes,"  she  said,  **  when  I  get  lonely. 
But  perhaps  my  father  is  right — perhaps  it  would 
frighten  and  bewilder  me.  At  any  rate  he  would 
never  return  to  civilization ;  it  is  his  idea,  you 
know,  though  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  where  he 
got  it  from,  nor  why  he  cannot  bear  that  our  name 
should  be  spoken.  In  short,  Mr.  Quatermain,  we 
do  not  make  our  lives,  we  must  take  them  as  we 
find  them.  Have  you  done  your  breakfast  ?  Let 
us  go  out,  and  I  will  show  you  our  domain." 

I  rose  and  went  to  my  sleeping-place  to  fetch 
my  hat.  When  I  returned,  Mr.  Carson — for  after 
all  that  was  his  name,  though  he  would  never  allow 
it  to  be  spoken — ^had  come  into  the  hut.  He  felt 
better  now,  he  said,  and  would  accompany  us  oa 
our  walk  if  Stella  would  give  him  an  arm. 

So  we  started,  and  after  us  came  Hendrika  with 
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Tota  and  old  Indaba-zimbiy  whom  I  found  sittings 
outside  as  fresh  as  paint.    Nothing  could  tire  that 

old  man. 

The  view  from  the  platform  was  almost  as  beau- 
tiful as  that  from  the  lower  ground  looking  up  to 
the  peak.  The  marble  kraals,  as  I  have  said,  faced 
west,  consequently  all  the  upper  terrace  lay  in  the 
shadow  of  the  great  peak  till  nearly  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  which  was  a  great  advantage  in 
that  warm  latitude.  First  we  walked  through  the 
garden,  which  was  beautifully  cultivated,  and  one 
of  the  most  productive  that  I  ever  saw.  There 
were  three  or  four  natives  working  in  it,  and  they 
all  saluted  my  host  as  **  Baba,"  or  father.  Then 
we  visited  the  other  two  groups  of  marble  huts. 
One  of  these  was  used  for  stables  and  out  buildings, 
the  other  as  storehouses,  the  center  hut  having 
been,  however,  turned  into  a  chapel,  Mr.  Carson 
was  not  ordained,  but  he  earnestly  tried  to  convert 
the  natives,  most  of  whom  were  refugees  who  had 
come  to  him  for  shelter,  and  he  had  practised  the 
more  elementary  rites  of  the  church  for  so  long 
that  I  think  he  began  to  believe  that  he  really  was 
a  clergyman.  For  mstance,  he  always  married 
those  of  his  people  who  would  consent  to  a  monog- 
amous existence,  and  baptized  their  children. 
When  we  had  examined  these  wonderful  remains 
of  antiquity,  the  marble  huts,  and  admired  the 
orange  trees,  the  vines  and  fruits  which  thrive  like 
weeds  in  this  marvellous  soil  and  climate,  we  de- 
scended to  the  next  platform  and  saw  the  farming 
operations  in  full  swing.  I  think  that  it  was  the 
best  farm  I  have  ever  seen  in  Africa.     There  was 
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ample  water  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  the  grass 
lands  below  gave  pasturage  for  hundreds  of  head 
of  cattle  and  horses,  and,  for  natives,  the  people 
were  most  industrious.  Moreover,  the  whole  place 
was  managed  by  Mr.  Carson,  on  the  co-operative 
system ;  he  only  took  a  tithe  of  the  produce — in- 
deed, in  this  land  of  teeming  plenty,  what  was  he 
to  do  with  more?  Consequently  the  tribemen, 
who,  by  the  way,  called  themselves  the  "  Children 
of  Thomas,'*  were  able  to  accumulate  considerable 
wealth.  All  their  disputes  were  referred  to  their 
"  father,"  and  he  also  was  judge  of  offences  and 
crimes.  Some  were  punished  by  imprisonment, 
whipping,  and  loss  of  goods,  other  and  graver 
transgressions  by  expulsion  from  the  community, 
a  fiat  which  to  one  of  these  favored  natives  must 
have  seemed  as  heavy  as  the  decree  that  drove 
Adam  from  the  Garden  of  Eden, 

Old  Mr.  Carson  leaned  upon  his  daughter's 
arm  and  contemplated  the  scene  with  pride. 

"  I  have  done  all  this,  Allan  Quatermain,"  he 
said.  "  When  renouncing  civilization  first,  I  wan- 
dered here  by  chance ;  seeking  a  home  in  the  re- 
motest places  in  the  world,  I  found  this  lonely 
spot  a  wilderness.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  except 
the  site,  the  domes  of  the  marble  huts^  and  the 
waterfalls.  I  took  possession  of  the  huts.  I 
cleared  the  patch  of  garden  land  and  planted  the 
orange  grove.  I  had  only  six  natives  then,  but 
by  degrees  others  joined  me,  now  my  tribe  is  a 
thousand  strong.  Here  we  live  in  profound  peace 
and  plenty.  I  have  all  I  need,  and  I  ask  no  more. 
Heaven  has  prospered  me  so  far — may  it  be  so  to 
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tbe  end,  which  for  me  draws  nigh.  And  now  I  am 
tired  and  will  go  back.  If  you  wish  to  see  the  old 
quarry  and  the  mouth  of  the  ancient  mines,  Stella 
will  show  them  to  you.  No,  my  love,  you  need 
not  trouble  to  come.  I  can  manage  alone.  Look, 
some  of  the  head  men  are  waiting  to  see  me." 

So  we  went,  but  still  followed  by  Hendrika  and 
Indaba-zimbi ;  we  turned,  and,  walking  along  the 
bank  of  one  of  the  rivers,  passed  up  behind  the 
marble  kraals,  and  came  to  the  quarry,  whence 
the  material  had  been  cut  in  some  remote  age. 
The  pit  opened  up  a  very  thick  seam  of  the  whitest 
and  most  beautiful  marble.  I  know  another  like 
it  in  Natal.  But  by  whom  it  had  been  worked  I 
cannot  say.  Not  by  natives,  that  is  certain, 
though  the  builders  of  the  kraals  had  condescended 
to  borrow  the  shape  of  native  huts  for  their  model. 
The  only  relic  of  those  builders  that  I  ever  saw 
was  a  highly  finished  bronze  pick-axe  which  Stella 
found  one  day  in  the  quarry.  After  we  had  ex- 
amined the  quarry  we  climbed  the  slope  of  the  hill 
till  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  ancient  mines 
situated  in  a  kind  of  gorge.  I  believe  them  to 
have  been  silver  mines.  The  gorge  was  long  and 
narrow,  and  the  moment  we  entered  it  there  rose 
irom  every  side  a  sound  of  groaning  and  barking 
that  was  almost  enough  to  deafen  one.  I  knew 
what  it  was  at  once ;  the  whole  place  was  filled 
with  baboons,  which  clambered  down  the  rocks 
towards  us  from  every  direction,  in  a  manner  that 
struck  me  as  being  unnaturally  fearless.  Stella 
turned  a  little  pale  and  clung  to  my  arm. 

"  It  is  very  silly  of  me,"  she  whispered.  "  I  am 
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not  at  all  nervous,  but  I  cannot  bear  the  sight  of 
those  animals  ever  since  they  killed  Hendrik.  I 
always  think  that  there  is  something-  human  about 
them." 

Meanwhile  the  baboons  came  nearer,  talking  to 
each  other  as  they  came.  Tot  a  began  to  cr^%  and 
clung  to  Stella.  Stella  clung  to  me,  while  I  and 
Indaba-zimbi  put  as  bold  a  front  on  the  matter  as 
we  could.  Only  Hendrika  stood  looking  at  the 
brutes  with  an  unconcerned  smile  on  her  monkey 
face.  When  the  great  apes  were  quite  near,  she 
suddenly  called  out  aloud.  Instantly  they  stopped 
their  hideous  clamor  as  though  at  a  word  of  com- 
mand. Then  Hendrika  addressed  them.  I  can 
only  describe  it  so.  That  is  to  say,  that  they 
began  to  make  a  noise  such  as  baboons  do  when 
they  converse  with  each  other.  I  have  known  Hot- 
tentots and  Bushmen  who  said  that  they  could  talk 
with  the  baboons  and  understand  their  language, 
but  I  confess  I  never  heard  it  done  before  or  since. 

From  the  mouth  of  Hendrika  came  a  succession 
of  grunts,  groans,  squeaks,  click,  and  every  other 
abominable  noise  that  can  be  conceived.  To  my 
mind  the  whole  conveyed  an  idea  of  expostulation. 
At  any  rate,  the  baboons  listened.  One  of  them 
grunted  back  some  answer,  and  then  the  whole 
mob  drew  off  to  the  rocks. 

I  stood  astonished,  and  without  a  word  we 
turned  back  to  the  kraal,  for  Hendrika  was  too 
close  for  me  to  speak.  When  we  reached  the  din- 
ing hut  Stella  went  in,  followed  by  Hendrika.  But 
Indaba-zimbi  plucked    me    by  the  sleeve,  and  I 

stopped  outside. 
Haggard— R  Vol.  aa 
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*' Macumazahn/'  he  said.  *' Baboon-woman«— 
devil -woman.  Be  careful,  Macumazalm.  She  loves 
that  Star  (the  natives  aptly  enough  called  Stella 
the  Star),  and  is  Jealous.  Be  careful,  Macumazahn, 
or  the  Star  will  set  1" 


CHAPTER  IX. 


It  is  very  difBcult  for  me  to  describe  the  period 
of  time  which  elapsed  between  my  arrival  at  Bab- 
yan's  Peak  and  my  marriage  with  Stella.  When 
I  look  hack  on  it,  it  seems  sweet  with  the  odor  of 
flowers,  and  dim  as  with  the  happy  dusk  of  sum- 
mer eves,  while  through  the  sweetness  comes  the 
sound  of  Stella's  voice,  and  through  the  gloom 
shines  the  starlight  of  her  eyes.  I  think  that  we 
loved  each  other  from  the  first,  though  for  a  while 
we  said  no  word  of  love.  Day  by  day  I  went  about 
the  place  with  her,  accompanied  by  httle  Tota  and 
Hendrika  only,  while  she  attended  to  the  thousand 
and  one  matters  which  her  father's  evergrowing 
weakness  had  laid  upon  her;  or  rather,  as  time 
drew  on,  I  attended  to  the  business,  and  she  ac 
companied  me.  All  day  through  we  were  together. 
Then  after  supper,  when  the  night  had  fallen,  we 
would  walk  together  in  the  garden  and  come  in  at 
length  to  hear  her  father  read  aloud,  sometimes 
from  the  works  of  a  poet,  sometimes  from  history, 
or,  if  he  did  not  feel  well,  Stella  would  read,  and 
when  this  was  done,  Mr.  Carson  would  celebrate  a 
short  form  of  prayer,  and  we  would  separate  till 
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the  morning  once  more  brought  our  happy  hour  of 
meeting. 

So  the  weeks  went  by,  and  with  every  week  I 
grew  to  know  ray  darling  better.  Often,  I  wonder 
now,  if  my  fond  fancy  deceives  me,  or  if  indeed 
there  are  women  as  sweet  and  dear  as  she.  Was 
it  soUtude  that  had  given  such  depth  and  gentle- 
ness to  her  ?  Was  it  the  long  years  of  communing 
with  Nature  that  had  endowed  her  with  such 
peculiar  grace,  the  grace  we  find  in  opening  flow- 
ers and  budding  trees?  Had  she  caught  that 
murmuring  voice  from  the  sound  of  the  streams 
that  fall  continually  about  her  rocky  home  ?  Was 
it  the  tenderness  of  the  evening  sky  beneath  which 
she  loved  to  walk,  that  lay  like  a  shadow  on  her 
face,  and  the  light  of  the  evening  stars  that  shone 
in  her  quiet  eyes  ?  At  the  least  to  me  she  was  the 
realization  of  the  dream  which  haunts  the  sleep  of 
sin-stained  men;  so  my  memory  paints  her,  so  I 
hope  to  find  her  when  at  last  the  sleep  has  rolled 
away  and  the  fevered  dreams  are  done. 

At  last  there  came  a  day — the  most  blessed  of 
my  life,  when  we  told  our  love.  We  had  been  to- 
gether all  the  morning,  but  after  dinner  Mr.  Car- 
son was  so  unwell  that  Stella  stopped  in  with  him. 
At  supper  we  met  again,  and  after  supper,  when 
she  had  put  little  Tota,  to  whom  she  had  grown 
much  attached,  to  bed,  we  went  out,  leaving  Mr. 
Carson  dozing  on  the  couch.  The  night  was  warm 
and  lovely,  and  without  speaking  we  walked  up 
the  garden  to  the  orange  grove  and  sat  down  there 
upon  a  rock.  There  was  a  little  breeze  which 
shook  the  petals  of  the  orange  bloom  over  us  in 
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showers,  and  bore  their  delicate  fragrance  far  and 
wide.  Silence  reigned  around,  broken  only  by  the 
sound  of  the  falling  waterfalls  that  now  died  to  a 
faint  murmur,  and  now,  as  the  wavering  breeze 
turned,  boomed  loudly  in  our  ears.  The  moon  was 
not  yet  visible,  but  already  the  dark  clouds  that 
floated  through  the  sky  above  us — ^for  tliere  had 
been  rain — showed  a  glow  of  silver,  telling  us  that 
she  shone  brightly  behind  the  peak.  Stella  began 
to  talk  in  her  low,  gentle  voice,  telling  me  of  hep 
life  in  the  wilderness,  how  she  had  grown  to  love 
it,  how  her  mind  had  gone  on  from  idea  to  idea, 
and  how  she  pictured  the  great  rushing  world  that 
she  had  never  seen  as  it  was  reflected  to  her  from 
the  books  which  she  had  read.  It  was  a  curious 
vision  of  life  that  she  had :  things  were  out  of  pro- 
portion in  it;  it  was  more  like  a  dream  than  a 
reality — a  mirage  than  the  actual  faee  of  things. 
The  idea  of  great  cities,  and  especially  of  London, 
had  a  kind  of  fascination  for  her :  she  could  scarcely 
realize  the  rush,  the  roar  and  hurry,  the  hard 
crowds  of  men  and  women,  strangers  each  to  each, 
feverishly  seeking  for  wealth  and  pleasure  beneath 
a  murky  sky,  and  treading  one  another  down  in 
the  fury  of  their  competition. 

"What  is  it  all  for?"  she  asked,  earnestly, 
*'What  do  they  seek?  Having  so  few  years  to 
live,  why  do  they  waste  them  thus  ?  " 

I  told  her  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  it 
was  hard  necessity  that  drove  them  on,  but  she 
could  scarcely  realize  it.  Living  as  she  had  done, 
in  the  midst  of  the  teeming  plenty  of  the  fruitful 
earth,  she  did  not  seem  to  understand  that  there 
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are  millions  who  from  day  to  day  know  not  how  to 
stay  their  hung-er. 

"I  never  want  to  go  there/'  she  went  on ;  ** I 
should  be  bewildered  and  frightened  to  death.  It 
is  not  natural  to  live  like  that.  God  put  Adam 
and  Eve  in  a  garden,  and  that  is  how  He  meant 
their  children  to  live — in  peace,  and  looking  always 
on  beautiful  things.  This  is  my  idea  of  perfect  life. 
I  want  no  other." 

*^  I  thought  that  you  once  told  me  that  you 
found  it  lonely,"  I  said. 

"So  I  did,"  she  answered,  innocently,  '*but 
that  was  before  you  came.  Now  I  am  not  lonely 
any  more,  and  it  is  perfect — perfect  as  the  night." 

Just  then  the  full  moon  rose  above  the  elbow  of 
the  peak,  and  her  rays  stole  far  and  wide  down  the 
misty  valley,  gleaming  on  the  water,  brooding  on 
the  plain,  searching  out  the  hidden  places  of  the 
rocks,  wrapping  the  fair  form  of  Nature  as  in  a  sil- 
ver bridal  veil  through  which  her  beauty  shone 
mysteriously. 

Stella  looked  down  the  terraced  valley  ;  she 
turned  and  looked  up  at  the  scarred  face  of  the 
golden  moon,  and  then  she  looked  at  me.  The 
beauty  of  the  night  was  about  her  face,  the  scent 
of  the  night  was  on  her  hair,  the  mystery  of  the 
night  shone  in  her  shadowed  eyes.  She  looked  at 
me,  I  looked  at  her,  and  all  our  hearts'  love  blos- 
somed within  us.  We  spoke  no  word — we  had  no 
words  to  speak,  but  slowly  we  drew  near,  till  lips 
were  pressed  to  lips  as  we  kissed  our  eternal 
troth. 

It  was  she  who  broke  that  holy  silence,  speaking 
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in  a  changed  voice,  in  soft,  deep  notes  that  thrilled 
me  like  the  lowest  chords  of  a  smitten  harp. 

"Ah,  now  I  understand,"  she  said,  "now  I 
know  why  we  are  lonely,  and  how  we  can  lose  our 
loneliness.  Now  I  know  what  it  is  that  stirs  us  in 
the  beauty  of  the  sky,  in  the  sound  of  water  and  in 
the  scent  of  flowers.  It  is  love  that  speaks  in 
everything,  hut  till  we  hear  his  voice  we  under- 
stand nothing.  But  when  we  hear,  then  the  riddle 
is  answered  and  the  gates  of  our  heart  are  opened, 
and,  Allan,  we  see  the  way  that  wends  through 
death  to  heaven,  and  is  lost  in  the  glory  of  which 
our  love  is  but  a  shadow. 

"  Let  us  go  in,  Allan.  Let  us  go  before  the 
spell  breaks,  so  that  whatever  comes  to  us,  sorrow, 
death,  or  separation,  we  may  always  have  this 
perfect  memory  to  save  us." 

I  rose  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  still  holding  her 
by  the  hand.  But  as  I  rose  my  eye  fell  upon 
something  that  gleamed  white  among  the  foliage 
of  the  orange  bush  at  my  side.  I  said  nothing, 
but  looked.  The  breeze  stirred  the  orange  leaves, 
the  moonlight  struck  for  a  moment  full  upon  the 
white  object. 

It  was  the  face  of  Hendrika,  the  babyan  woman, 
as  Indaba-zimbi  had  called  her,  and  on  it  was  a 
glare  of  hate  that  made  me  shudder. 

I  said  nothing;  the  face  vanished,  and  just 
then  I  heard  a  baboon  bark  in  the  rocks  behind. 

Then  we  went  down  the  garden,  and  Stella 
passed  into  the  centre  hut.  I  saw  Hendrika 
standing  in  the  shadow  near  the  door  and  went  up 
to  her. 
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"  Hendrika,"  I  said,  "  why  were  you  watchin|f 
Miss  Stella  and  myself  in  the  ^rden  ?  " 

She  drew  her  lips  up  till  her  teeth  gleamed  in 
the  moonlig'ht. 

"Have  I  not  watched  her  these  many  years, 
Macumazahn  ?  Shall  I  cease  to  watch  her  because 
a  wandering  white  man  comes  to  steal  her  ?  Why 
were  you  kissing  her  in  the  garden,  Macumazahn  ? 
How  dare  you  kiss  her  who  is  a  star  ?  " 

"  I  kissed  her  because  I  love  her,  and  because 
she  loves  me,"  I  answered.  "  What  has  that  to 
do  with  you,  Hendrika  ?  " 

"  Because  you  love  her,"  she  hissed  in  answer; 
"  and  do  I  not  love  her  also,  who  saved  me  from 
the  babyans  ?  I  am  a  woman  as  she  is,  and  you 
are  a  man,  and  they  say  in  the  kraals  that  men 
love  women  better  than  women  love  women.  But 
it  is  a  he,  though  this  is  true,  that  if  a  woman 
loves  a  man  she  forgets  all  other  love.  Have  I 
not  seen  it  ?  I  gather  her  flowers — beautiful 
flowers ;  I  cUmb  the  rocks  where  you  w^ould  never 
dare  to  go  to  find  them ;  you  pluck  a  piece  of 
orange  bloom  in  the  garden  and  give  it  to  her. 
What  does  she  do  ? — she  takes  the  orange  bloom, 
she  puts  it  in  her  breast,  and  lets  my  flowers  die. 
I  call  to  her — she  does  not  hear  me — she  is  think- 
ing. You  whisper  to  some  one  far  away,  and  she 
hears  and  smiles.  She  used  to  kiss  me  sometimes ; 
now  she  kisses  that  white  brat  you  brought,  be- 
cause you  brought  it.  Oh,  I  see  it  all — all ;  I  have 
seen  it  from  the  first ;  you  are  stealing  her  from 
us,  stealing  her  to  yourself,  and  those  who  loved 
her  before  you  came  are  forgotten.    Be  careful, 
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Macumazahn,  be  careful,  lest  I  am  revenged  upon 
you.  You,  you  hate  me;  you  think  me  half  a 
monkey ;  that  servant  of  yours  calls  me  baboon- 
woman.  Well,  I  have  lived  with  baboons,  and 
they  are  clever — ^yes,  they  can  play  tricks  and 
know  things  you  don't,  and  I  am  cleverer  than 
they,  for  I  have  learnt  the  wisdom  of  white  people 
also,  and  I  say  to  you,  Walk  softly,  Macumazahn, 
or  you  will  fall  into  a  pit,"  and  with  one  more 
look  of  malice  she  was  gone. 

I  stood  for  a  moment  reflecting.  I  was  afraid 
of  this  strange  creature  who  seemed  to  combine 
the  cunning  of  the  great  apes  that  had  reared  her 
with  the  passion  and  skill  of  human  kind.  I  fore- 
boded evil  at  her  hands.  And  yet  there  was  some- 
thing almost  touching  in  the  fierceness  of  her  jeal- 
ousy. It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  passion 
only  exists  in  strength  when  the  object  loved  is  of 
another  sex  from  the  lover,  but  I  confess  that,  both 
in  this  instance  and  in  some  others  that  I  have  met 
with,  this  has  not  been  my  experience.  I  have 
known  men,  and  especially  uncivilized  men,  who 
were  as  jealous  of  the  affection  of  their  friend  or 
master  as  any  lover  could  be  of  that  of  his  mis- 
tress ;  and  who  has  not  seen  cases  of  the  same 
thing  where  parents  and  their  children  were  con- 
cerned ?  But  the  lower  one  gets  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  the  more  readily  this  passion  thrives ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  come  to  its  intensest  per- 
fection in  brutes.  Women  are  more  jealous  than 
men,  small-hearted  men  are  more  jealous  than 
those  of  larger  mind  and  wider  sympathy,  and  ani- 
mals are  the  most  jealous  of  all.     Now  Hendrika 
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was  in  some  ways  not  far  removed  from  animal, 
which  may  perhaps  account  for  the  ferocity  of  her 
jealousy  of  her  mistress's  affection. 

Shaking  off  my  presentiments  of  evil,  I  entered 
the  centre  hut.  Mr.  Carson  was  resting"  on  the 
sofa,  and  by  him  knelt  Stella  holding  his  hand,  and 
her  head  resting  on  his  breast.  I  saw  at  once  that 
she  had  been  telling  him  of  what  had  come  about 
between  us  ;  nor  was  I  sorry,  for  it  is  a  task  that  a 
would-be  son-in-law  is  generally  glad  to  do  by 
deputy. 

"  Come  here,  Allan  Quatermain,"  he  said,  al- 
most sternly,  and  my  heart  gave  a  jump,  for  I 
feared  lest  he  might  be  about  to  require  me  to  go 
about  my  business.     But  I  came. 

**  Stella  tells  me,"  he  went  on,  "  that  you  two 
have  entered  into  a  marriage  engagement.  She 
tells  me  also  that  she  loves  you,  and  that  you  say 
that  you  love  her." 

'*I  do  indeed,  sir,"  I  broke  in;  "I  love  her 
truly ;  if  ever  a  woman  was  loved  in  this  world,  I 
love  her." 

"  I  thank  Heaven  for  it,"  said  the  old  man. 
**  Listen,  my  children.  Many  years  ago  a  great 
shame  and  sorrow  feU  upon  me,  so  great  a  sorrow 
that,  as  I  sometimes  think,  it  affected  my  brain. 
At  any  rate,  I  determined  to  do  what  most  men 
would  have  considered  the  act  of  a  madman,  to  go 
far  away  into  the  wilderness  with  my  only  child, 
there  to  live  remote  from  civilization  and  its  evils. 
I  did  so ;  I  found  this  place,  and  here  we  have  lived 
for  many  years,  happily  enough,  and  perhaps  not 
without  doing  good  in  our  generation,  but  still  in 
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a  way  unnatural  to  our  race  and  status.  At  first 
I  thought  that  I  would  let  my  daughter  grow  up 
in  a  state  of  complete  ignorance,  that  she  should 
be  Nature's  child.  But  as  time  went  on,  I  saw  the 
folly  and  the  wickedness  of  my  plan.  I  had  no 
right  to  degrade  her  to  the  level  of  the  savages 
around  me,  for  if  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
is  a  bitter  fruit,  still  it  teaches  good  from  evil. 
So  I  educated  her  as  well  as  I  was  able,  till  in  the 
end  I  knew  that  in  mind,  as  in  body,  she  was  in  no 
way  inferior  to  her  sisters,  the  children  of  the  civ- 
ilized world.  She  grew  up  and  entered  into  wom- 
anhood, and  then  it  came  into  my  mind  that  I  was 
doing  her  a  bitter  wrong,  that  I  was  separating 
her  from  her  kind  and  keeping  her  in  a  wilderness 
where  she  could  find  neither  mate  nor  companion. 
But  though  I  knew  this,  I  could  not  yet  make  up 
my  mind  to  return  to  active  life  ;  I  had  grown  to 
love  this  place.  I  dreaded  to  return  into  the  world 
I  had  abjured.  Again  and  again  I  put  my  resolu- 
tions aside.  Then  at  the  commencement  of  tliis 
year  I  fell  ill.  J'or  a  while  I  waited,  hoping  that  I 
might  get  better,  but  at  last  I  realized  that  I 
should  never  get  better,  that  the  hand  of  Death 
was  upon  me." 

*^  Ah,  no,  father,  not  that !  "  Stella  said,  with 
a  cry» 

*^  Yes,  love,  that,  and  it  is  true.  Now  you  will 
be  able  to  forget  our  separation  in  the  happiness  of 
a  new  meeting,"  and  he  glanced  at  me  and  smiled. 
**  Well,  when  this  knowledge  came  home  to  me,  I 
determined  to  abandon  this  place  and  trek  for  the 
coast,  though  I  well  knew  that  the  journey  would 
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kill  me.  I  should  never  live  to  reach  it.  But 
Stella  would,  and  it  would  be  better  than  leaving 
her  here  alone  with  savages  in  the  wilderness.  On 
the  very  day  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  take 
this  step  Stella  found  you  dying  in  the  Bad  Lands, 
Allan  Quatermain,  and  brought  you  here.  She 
brought  you,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  you,  whose 
father  had  been  my  dearest  friend,  and  who  once 
with  your  baby  hands  had  saved  her  life  from  fire, 
that  she  might  live  to  save  yours  from  thirst.  At 
the  time  I  said  little,  but  I  saw  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence in  this,  and  I  determined  to  wait  and  see 
what  came  about  between  you.  At  the  worst,  if 
nothing  came  about,  I  soon  learned  that  I  could 
trust  you  to  see  her  safely  to  the  coast  after  I  was 
gone.  But  many  days  ago  I  knew  how  it  stood 
between  you,  and  now  things  have  come  about  as 
I  prayed  they  might.  God  bless  you  both,  my 
children ;  may  you  be  happy  in  your  love ;  may  it 
endure  till  death  and  beyond  it.  God  bless  you 
both,"  and  he  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  me. 

I  took  it,  and  Stella  kissed  him. 

Presently  he  spoke  again — 

**  It  is  my  intention,"  he  said,  *'  if  you  two  con- 
sent, to  marry  you  next  Sunday.  I  wish  to  do  so 
soon,  for  I  do  not  know  how  much  longer  will  be 
allowed  to  me.  I  believe  that  such  a  ceremony, 
solemnly  celebrated  and  entered  into  before  wit- 
nesses, will,  under  the  circumstances,  be  perfectly 
legal ;  but  of  course  you  will  repeat  it  with  every 
formality  the  first  moment  it  lies  in  your  power  so 
to  do.  And  now,  there  is  one  more  thing ;  when 
I  left  England  my  fortunes  were  in  a  shattered 
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condition;  in  the  course  of  years  they  have  re- 
covered themselves,  the  accumulated  rents,  as  I 
heard  but  recently,  when  the  wag-g-ons  last  re- 
turned from  Port  Natal,  have  sufficed  to  pay  off 
all  charges,  and  there  is  a  considerable  balance 
over.  Consequently  you  will  not  marry  on  noth- 
ing, for  of  course  you,  Stella,  are  my  heiress,  and 
I  wish  to  make  a  stipulation.  It  is  this.  That  so 
soon  as  my  death  occurs  you  shall  leave  this  place 
and  take  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  En- 
gland. I  do  not  ask  you  to  live  there  always ;  it 
mig-ht  prove  too  much  for  people  reared  in  the 
wilds,  as  both  of  you  have  been ;  but  I  do  ask  you 
to  make  it  your  permanent  home.  Do  you  consent 
and  promise  this  ?  " 

^*  I  do,"  I  answered. 

'^  And  so  do  I,"  said  Stella. 

*'Very  well,"  he  answered;  "and  now  I  am 
tired  out.  Again  God  bless  you  both,  and  good- 
night." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

On  the  following  morning- 1  had  a  conversation 
with  Indaba-zimbi.  First  of  all  I  told  him  I  was 
going-  to  marry  Stella. 

**  Oh  !  "  he  said,  ^*  I  thought  so,  Macumazahn. 
Did  I  not  tell  you  that  you  would  find  happiness  on 
this  journey  ?  Most  men  must  be  content  to  watch 
the  Star  from  a  long  way  off,  to  you  it  is  given  to 
wear  her  on  your  heart.  But  remember,  Macu- 
mazahn, remember  that  stars  set." 

"  Can  you  not  stop  3^our  croaking  even  for  a 
day?"  I  answered,  angrily,  for  his  words  sent  a 
thrill  of  fear  through  me. 

"  A  true  prophet  must  tell  the  ill  as  well  as  the 
good,  Macumazahn.  I  only  speak  what  is  on  my 
mind.  But  what  of  it  ?  What  is  life  but  loss,  loss 
upon  loss,  till  life  itself  be  lost  ?  But  in  death  we 
may  find  all  the  things  that  we  have  lost.  So  your 
father  taught,  Macumazahn,  and  there  was  wis- 
dom in  his  gentleness.  Oh !  I  do  not  believe  in 
death;  it  is  change,  that  is  all,  Macumazahn. 
Look  now,  the  rain  falls,  the  drops  of  rain  that 
were  once  water  in  the  clouds  fall  side  by  side. 
They  sink  into  the  groinid  ;  presently  the  sun  will 
come  out,  the  earth  will  be  dry,  the  drops  will  be 
gone.  A  fool  looks  and  says  the  drops  are  dead, 
they  will  never  be  one  again,  they  will  never  again 
fall  side  by  side.  But  I  am  a  rain-maker,  and  I 
know  the  ways  of  rain.     It  is  not  true.    The  drops 
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will  drain  into  the  river  and  will  be  one  wat^ 
there.  They  will  go  up  into  the  clouds  again  in 
the  mists  of  morning",  and  there  will  again  be  as 
they  have  been.  We  are  the  drops  of  rain,  Macu- 
mazahn.  When  we  fall  that  is  our  Ufe.  When  we 
sink  into  the  ground  that  is  death,  and  when  we 
are  drawn  up  again  to  the  sky,  what  is  that, 
Macumazahn  ?  Ko  !  no  !  when  we  find  we  lose, 
and  when  we  seem  to  lose,  then  we  shall  really 
find.  I  am  not  a  Christian,  Macumazahn,  but  I 
am  old,  and  have  watched  and  seen  things  that 
perhaps  Christians  do  not  see.  There,  I  have 
spoken.  Be  happy  with  your  star,  and  if  it  sets, 
wait,  Macumazahn,  wait  till  it  rises  again.  It  will 
not  be  long ;  one  day  you  will  go  to  sleep,  then 
your  eyes  will  open  on  another  sky,  and  there  your 
star  will  be  shining,  Macumazahn." 

I  made  no  answer  at  the  time.  I  could  not 
bear  to  talk  of  such  a  thing.  But  often  and  often 
in  the  after  years  I  have  thought  of  Indaba-zimbi 
and  his  beautiful  simile  and  gathered  comfort  from 
it.  He  was  a  strange  man,  this  old  rain-making 
savage,  and  there  was  more  wisdom  in  him  than  in 
many  learned  atheists — those  spiritual  destroyers 
who,  in  the  name  of  progress  and  humanity,  would 
divorce  hope  from  life,  and  leave  us  wandering  in  a 
lonesome,  self-consecrated  hell. 

*' Indaba-zimbi,"  I  said,  changing  the  subject, 
"  I  have  something  to  say,"  and  I  told  him  of  the 
threats  of  Hendrika. 

He  listened  with  an  unmoved  face,  nodding  his 
white  lock  at  intervals  as  the  narrative  went  on. 
But  I  saw  that  he  was  disturbed  by  it. 
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"Macumazahn,"  he  said  at  length,  "I  have 
told  you  this  is  an  evil  woman.  She  was  nourished 
on  baboon  milk,  and  the  baboon  nature  is  in  her 
veins.  Such  creatures  should  be  killed,  not  kept. 
She  will  make  you  mischief  if  she  can.  But  I  will 
watch  her,  Macumazahn.  Look,  the  Star  is  wait- 
ing for  you  ;  go,  or  she  will  hate  me  as  Hendrika 
hates  you." 

So  I  went,  nothing  loath,  for  attractive  as  was 
the  wisdom  of  Indaba-zimbi,  I  found  a  deeper 
meaning  in  Stella's  simplest  word.  All  the  rest  of 
that  day  I  passed  in  her  company,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  two  following  days.  At  last  came 
Saturday  night,  the  eve  of  our  marriage.  It 
ramed  that  night,  so  we  did  not  go  out,  but  spent 
the  evening  in  the  hut.  We  sat  hand  in  hand,  say- 
ing little,  but  Mr.  Carson  talked  a  good  deal,  tell- 
ing us  tales  of  his  youth,  and  of  countries  that  he 
had  visited.  Then  he  read  aloud  from  the  Bible, 
and  bade  us  good-night.  I  also  kissed  Stella  and 
went  to  bed.  I  reached  my  hut  by  the  covered 
way,  and  before  I  undressed  opened  the  door  to 
see  what  the  night  was  like.  It  was  very  dark, 
and  rain  was  still  falling,  but  as  the  light  streamed 
out  into  the  gloom  I  fancied  that  I  caught  sight  of 
a  dusky  form  gliding  away.  The  thought  of  Hen- 
drika flashed  into  my  mind  ;  could  she  be  skulking 
about  outside  there  ?  Now  I  had  said  nothing  of 
Hendrika  and  her  threats  either  to  Mr.  Carson  or 
Stella,  because  I  did  not  wish  to  alarm  them.  Also 
I  knew  that  Stella  was  attached  to  this  strange 
person,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  shake  her  confidence 
in  her  unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary.     For  a 
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minute  or  two  I  stood  hesitating",  then,  reflecting 
that  if  it  was  Hendrika  out  there,  there  she  should 
stop,  I  went  in  and  put  up  the  stout  wooden  bar 
that  was  used  to  secure  the  door.  For  the  last 
few  nights  old  Jlndabarzimbi  had  made  a  habit  of 
sleeping  in  the  covered  passage,  which  was  the 
only  other  possible  way  of  access.  As  I  came  to 
bed  I  had  stepped  over  him  rolled  up  in  his  blanket, 
and  to  all  appearance  fast  asleep.  So  it  being  evi- 
dent that  I  had  nothing  to  fear,  I  promptly  dis- 
missed the  matter  from  my  mind,  which,  as  may 
be  imagined,  was  indeed  fully  occupied  with  other 
matters. 

I  got  into  bed,  and  for  awhile  lay  awake  think- 
ing of  the  great  happiness  in  store  for  me,  and  of 
the  providential  course  of  events  that  had  brought 
it  within  my  reach.  A  few  weeks  since  and  I  was 
wandering  in  the  desert  a  dying  man,  bearing  a 
dying  child,  and  with  scarcely  a  possession  left  in 
the  world  except  a  store  of  buried  ivory  that  I 
never  expected  to  see  again.  And  now  I  was 
about  to  wed  one  of  the  sweetest  and  loveliest 
women  in  the  whole  world — a  woman  whom  I 
loved  more  than  I  could  have  thought  possible, 
and  who  loved  me  back  again.  Also,  as  though 
that  were  not  good  fortune  enough,  I  was  to  ac- 
quire with  her  considerable  possessions,  quite  suffi- 
ciently large  to  enable  us  to  follow  any  plan  of  life 
we  found  agreeable.  As  I  lay  and  reflected  on  all 
this  I  grew  afraid  of  my  good  fortune.  Old  Indaba- 
zimbi's  melancholy  prophecies  came  into  my  mind. 
Hitherto  he  had  always  prophesied  truly.  What 
if  these  should  be  true  also  ?    I  turned  cold  as  I 
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thought  of  it,  and  prayed  to  the  Power  above  to 
preserve  us  both  to  live  and  love  together.  Never 
was  prayer  more  needed.  While  its  words  were 
still  upon  my  lips  I  dropped  asleep  and  dreamed  a 
most  dreadful  dream. 

I  dreamed  that  Stella  and  I  were  standing  to- 
gether to  be  married.  She  was  dressed  in  white, 
and  radiant  with  beauty,  but  it  was  a  wild,  spiritual 
beauty  which  frightened  me.  Her  eyes  shone  hke 
stars,  a  pale  flame  played  about  her  features,  and 
the  wind  that  blew  did  not  stir  her  hair.  Nor  was 
this  all,  for  her  white  robes  were  death  wrappings, 
and  the  altar  at  which  we  stood  was  formed  of  the 
piled-up  earth  from  an  open  grave  that  yawned 
between  us.  So  we  stood  waiting  for  one  to  wed 
us,  but  no  one  came.  Presently  from  the  open 
grave  sprang  the  form  of  Hendrika.  In  her  hand 
was  a  knife,  with  which  she  stabbed  at  me,  but 
pierced  the  heart  of  Stella,  who,  without  a  cry^, 
fell  backwards  into  the  gra.ve,  still  looking  at  me 
as  she  fell.  Then  Hendrika  leaped  after  her  into 
the  grave.     I  heard  her  feet  strike  heavily. 

*  Ajvake,  Macumazahn !  awake  I "  cried  the 
voice  of  Indaba-zimbi. 

I  awoke  and  bounded  from  the  bed,  the  cold 
perspiration  pouring  from  me.  In  the  darkness 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hut  I  heard  sounds  of 
furious  struggling.  Luckily  I  kept  my  head.  Just 
by  me  was  a  chair  on  which  were  matches  and  a 
rush  taper.  I  struck  a  match  and  held  it  to  the 
taper.  Now  in  the  glowing  light  I  could  see  two 
forms  rolling  one  over  the  other  on  the  floor,  and 
from  between  them  came  the  flash  of  steel.    The 
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fat  melted  and  the  light  burnt  up.  It  was  Indaba- 
sdnibi  and  the  woman  Hendrika  who  were  strug* 
gling,  and,  what  was  more,  the  woman  was  gettiii^ 
the  better  of  the  man,  strong  as  he  was.  I  rushed 
towards  them.  Now  she  was  uppermost,  now  she 
had  wrenched  herself  from  his  fierce  grip,  and  now 
the  great  knife  she  had  in  her  hand  flashed  up. 

But  I  was  behind  her,  and,  getting  my  hands 
beneath  her  arms,  jerked  with  ali  my  strength. 
She  fell  backwards,  and,  in  her  effort  to  save  her- 
self, most  fortunately  dropped  the  knife.  Then  we 
flung  ourselves  upon  her.  Heavens !  the  strength 
of  that  she-devil  1  Nobody  who  has  not  experi- 
enced it  could  believe  it.  She  fought  and  scratched 
and  bit,  and  at  one  time  nearly  mastered  the  two 
of  us.  As  it  was  she  did  break  loose.  She  rushed 
at  the  bed,  sprung  on  it,  and  bounded  thence 
straight  up  at  the  roof  of  the  hut.  I  never  saw 
such  a  jump,  and  could  not  conceive  what  she 
meant  to  do.  In  the  roof  were  the  peculiar  holes 
which  I  have  described.  They  were  designed  to 
admit  light,  and  covered  with  overhanging  eaves. 
She  sprung  straight  and  true  like  a  monkey,  and, 
catching  the  edge  of  the  hole  with  her  hands, 
strove  to  draw  herself  through  it.  But  here  her 
strength,  exhausted  with  the  long  struggle,  failed 
her.  For  a  moment  she  swung,  then  dropped  to 
the  ground  and  fell  senseless. 

'*  Ou  !  "  gasped  Indaba-zimbi  "Let  us  tie  the 
devil  up  before  she  comes  to  life  again." 

I  thought  this  a  good  counsel,  so  we  took  a  rein 
that  lay  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  lashed  her 
hands  and  feet  in  such  a  fashion  that  even  she 
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could  scarcely  escape.  Then  we  carried  her  into 
the  passage,  and  Indaba-zimbi  sat  over  her,  the 
knife  in  his  hand,  for  I  did  not  wish  to  raise  an 
alarm  at  that  hour  of  the  night. 

**Do  you  know  how  I  caught  her,  Macuma- 
zahn  ?  "  he  said.  "  For  several  nights  I  have 
slept  here  with  one  eye  open,  for  I  thought  she  had 
made  a  plan.  To-night  I  kept  wide  awake,  though 
1  pretended  to  be  asleep.  An  hour  after  you  got 
into  the  blankets  the  moon  rose,  and  I  saw  a  beam 
of  light  come  into  the  hut  through  the  hole  in  the 
roof.  Presently  I  saw  the  beam  of  light  vanish. 
At  first  I  thought  that  a  cloud  was  passing  over 
the  moon,  but  I  listened  and  heard  a  noise  as 
though  someone  was  squeezing  himself  through  a 
narrow  place.  Presently  he  was  through  and 
hanging  by  his  hands.  Then  the  light  came  in 
again,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  I  saw  the  babyan-frau 
swinging  from  the  roof,  and  about  to  drop  into  the 
hut.  She  clung  by  both  hands,  and  in  her  mouth 
was  a  great  knife.  She  dropped,  and  I  ran  forward 
to  seize  her  as  she  dropped,  and  gripped  her  round 
the  middle.  But  she  heard  me  come,  and,  seizing 
the  knife,  struck  at  me  in  the  dark  and  missed  me. 
Then  we  struggled,  and  you  know  the  rest.  You 
were  very  nearly  dead  to-night,  Macumazahn." 

"Very  nearly,  indeed,"  I  answered,  still  pant- 
ing, and  arranging  the  rags  of  my  night-dress 
round  me  as  best  I  might.  Then  the  memory  of 
my  horrid  dream  flashed  into  my  mind.  Doubt- 
less it  had  been  conjured  up  by  the  sound  of  Hcn- 
drika  dropping  to  the  floor — in  my  dream  it  had 
been  a  graye  that  she  dropped  into.    All  of  it  had 
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been  experienced  in  that  second  of  time.  Well, 
dreams  are  swift ;  perhaps  Time  itself  is  nothing 
but  a  dream,  and  events  that  seem  far  apart 
really  occur  simultaneously. 

We  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  watching*  Hen- 
drika.  Presently  she  came  to  herself  and  strug- 
gled furiously  to  break  the  rein.  But  it  was  too 
strong  even  for  her,  and,  moreover,  Indaba-zimbi 
unceremoniously  sat  upon  her  to  keep  her  quiet. 
At  last  she  gave  it  up. 

In  due  course  the  day  broke — my  marriage- 
day.  Leaving  Indaba-zimbi  to  watch  my  would- 
be  murderess,  I  went  and  fetched  some  natives 
from  the  stables,  and  with  their  aid  bore  Hendrika 
to  the  prison  hut — that  same  hut  in  which  she  had 
been  confined  when  she  had  been  brought  a  baboon- 
child  from  the  rocks.  Here  we  shut  her  up,  and, 
leaving  Indaba-zimbi  to  watch  outside,  I  returned 
to  my  sleeping-place  and  dressed  in  the  best  gar- 
ments that  babyan  kraals  could  furnish.  But 
when  I  looked  at  the  reflection  of  my  face,  I  was 
horrified.  It  was  covered  with  scratches  inflicted 
by  the  nails  of  Hendrika.  I  doctored  them  up  as 
best  I  could,  then  went  out  for  a  walk  to  calm  my 
nerves,  which,  what  between  the  events  of  the  past 
night,  and  of  those  pending  that  day,  were  not  a 
httle  disturbed. 

When  I  returned  it  was  breakfast  time.  I  went 
into  the  dining  hut,  and  there  Stella  was  waiting 
to  greet  me,  dressed  in  simple  white  and  with 
orange  flowers  on  her  breast.  She  came  forward 
to  me  shyly  enough  :  then,  seeing  the  condition  of 
my  face,  started  back. 
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"  Why,  Allan  I  what  have  you  been  doing  to 
yourself  ?  "  she  asked. 

As  I  was  about  to  answer,  her  father  came  in 
leaning^  on  his  stick,  and  catching  sight  of  me,  in- 
stantly asked  the  same  question. 

Then  I  told  them  everything,  both  of  Hendrika's 
threats  and  of  her  fierce  attempt  to  carry  them 
into  execution.     But  I  did  not  tell  my  horrid  dream, 

Stella's  face  grew  white  as  the  flowers  on  her 
breast,  but  that  of  her  father  became  very  stem. 

"  You  should  have  spoken  of  this  before,  Allan," 
he  said.  "  I  now  see  that  I  did  wrong  to  attempt 
to  civilize  this  wicked  and  revengeful  creature,  who, 
if  she  is  human,  has  all  the  evil  passions  of  the 
brutes  that  reared  her.  Well,  I  will  make  an  end 
of  it  this  very  day." 

"  Oh,  father/'  said  Stella,  "  don't  have  her 
killed.  It  is  all  dreadful  enough,  but  that  would 
be  more  dreadful  still.  I  have  been  very  fond  of 
her,  and,  bad  as  she  is,  she  has  loved  me.  Don't 
have  her  killed  on  my  marriage  day." 

"  No,"  her  father  answered,  "  she  shall  not  be 
killed,  for  though  she  deserves  to  die,  I  will  not 
have  her  blood  upon  our  hands.  She  is  a  brute, 
and  has  followed  the  nature  of  brutes.  She  shall 
go  back  whence  she  came." 

No  more  was  said  on  the  matter  at  the  time, 
but  when  breakfast — ^which  was  rather  a  farce^ 
was  done,  Mr.  Carson  sent  for  his  head  man  and 
gave  him  certain  orders. 

We  were  to  be  married  after  the  service  which 
Mr.  Carson  held  every  Sunday  morning  in  the 
large  marble  hut  set  apart  for  that  purpose.    The 
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service  began  at  ten  o'clock,  but  long  before  that 
l?our  all  the  natives  on  the  place  came  up  in 
troops,  singing  as  they  came,  to  be  present  at  the 
wedding  of  the  "  Star."  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to 
see  them,  and  men  dressed  in  all  their  finery,  and 
carrying  shields  and  sticks  in  their  hands,  and  the 
women  and  children  bearing  green  branches  of 
trees,  ferns,  and  flowers.  At  length,  about  half* 
past  nine,  Stella  rose,  pressed  my  hand,  and  left 
me  to  my  reflections.  At  a  few  minutes  to  ten  she 
reappeared  again  with  her  father,  dressed  in  a 
white  veil,  a  wreath  of  orange  flowers  on  her  dark 
curling  hair,  a  bouquet  of  orange  flowers  in  her 
hand.  To  me  she  seemed  like  a  dream  of  loveli- 
ness. With  her  came  little  Tot  a  in  a  high  state  of 
glee  and  excitement.  She  was  Stella's  only  brides- 
maid. Then  we  all  passed  out  towards  the  church 
hut.  The  bare  space  in  front  of  it  was  filled  with 
hundreds  of  natives,  who  set  up  a  song  as  we  came. 
But  we  went  on  into  the  hut,  which  was  crowded 
with  such  of  the  natives  as  usually  worshipped 
there.  Here,  Mr.  Carson,  as  usual,  read  the  ser- 
vice, though  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down  in  order  to 
do  so.  When  it  was  done — and  to  me  it  seemed 
interminable — Mr.  Carson  whispered  to  me  that  he 
meant  to  marry  us  outside  the  hut  in  sight  of  all 
the  people,  so  we  went  out  and  took  our  stand 
under  the  shade  of  a  large  tree  that  grew  near  the 
hut  facing  the  bare  space  where  the  natives  were 
gathered. 

Mr.  Carson  held  up  his  hand  to  enjoin  silence. 
Then,  speaking  in  the  native  dialect,  he  told  them 
that  he  was  about  to  make  us  man  and  wife  after 
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the  Christian  fashion  and  in  the  sight  of  all  men. 
This  done,  he  proceeded  to  read  the  marriage 
service  over  us,  and  very  solemnly  and  beautifully 
he  did  it.  We  said  the  words,  I  placed  the  ring — 
it  was  her  father's  signet  ring,  for  we  had  no  other 
— upon  Stella's  finger,  and  it  was  done. 

Then  Mr.  Carson  spoke.  "  Allan  and  Stella," 
he  said,  "  I  believe  that  the  ceremony  w^hich  has 
been  performed  makes  you  man  and  wife  in  the 
sight  of  Gkxi  and  man,  for  all  that  is  necessary^  to 
make  a  marriage  binding  is  that  it  should  be  cele- 
brated according  to  the  custom  of  the  country 
where  the  parties  to  it  reside.  It  is  according  to 
the  custom  that  has  been  in  force  here  for  fifteen 
years  or  more  that  you  have  been  married  in  the 
face  of  all  the  people,  and  in  token  of  it  you  will 
both  sign  the  registry  that  I  have  kept  of  such 
marriages,  among  those  of  my  people  that  have 
adopted  the  Christian  Faith.  Still,  in  case  there 
should  be  any  legal  flaw  I  again  demand  the  sol- 
emn promise  of  you  both  that  on  the  first  oppor- 
timity  you  will  cause  this  marriage  to  be  re-cele- 
brated in  some  civilized  land.    Do  you  promise  ?  " 

"  We  do,"  we  answered. 

Then  the  book  was  brought  out  and  we  signed 
our  names.  At  first  my  wife  signed  hers  **  Stella  " 
only,  but  her  father  bade  her  write  it  Stella  Car- 
son for  the  first  and  last  time  in  her  life.  Then 
several  of  the  indunas,  or  head  men,  including  old 
Indaba-zimbi,  put  their  marks  in  witness.  Indaba- 
zimbi  drew  his  mark  in  the  shape  of  a  little  star,  in 
humorous  allusion  to  Stella's  native  name.  That 
register  is  before  me  now  as  I  write.    That,  with  a 
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lock  of  my  darling's  hair  that  lies  between  its 
leaves,  is  my  dearest  possession.  There  are  all  the 
names  and  marks  as  they  were  written  many  years 
ago  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  tree  on  Babyan 
Kraals  in  the  wilderness,  but  alas  I  and  alas  I 
where  are  those  who  wrote  them  ? 

**  My  people,"  said  Mr.  Carson,  when  the  sign- 
ing was  done,  and  we  had  kissed  each  other  before 
them  all — "  My  people,  Macumazahn  and  the  Star, 
my  daughter,  are  now  man  and  wife,  to  live  in  one 
kraal,  to  eat  of  one  bowl,  to  share  one  fortune  till 
they  reach  the  grave.  Hear  now,  my  people,  you 
know  this  woman,"  and  turning  he  pointed  to 
Hendrika,  who,  unseen  by  us,  had  been  led  out  of 
the  prison  hut. 

"  Yes,  yes,  we  know  her,"  said  a  little  ring  of 
head  men,  who  formed  the  primitive  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  after  the  fashion  of  natives  had  squatted 
themselves  in  a  circle  on  the  ground  in  front  of  us. 
*'  We  know  her,  she  is  the  white  babyan-woman, 
she  is  Hendrika,  the  body  servant  of  the  Star." 

"You  know  her,"  said  Mr.  Carson,  "but  you 
do  not  know  her  altogether.  Stand  forward,  In- 
daba-zimbi,  and  tell  the  people  what  came  about 
last  night  in  the  hut  of  Macumazahn." 

Accordingly  old  Indaba-zimbi  came  forward, 
and,  squatting  down,  told  his  moving  tale  with 
much  descriptive  force  and  many  gestures,  finish- 
ing up  by  producing  the  great  knife  from  which 
his  watchfulness  had  saved  me. 

Then  I  was  called  upon,  and  in  a  few  brief 
words  substantiated  his  story ;  indeed  my  face  did 
that  in  the  sight  of  all  men. 
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Then  Mr. Carson  turned  to  Hendrika.  who  stood 
in  sullen  silence,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
and  asked  her  if  she  had  anything-  to  say. 

She  looked  up  boldly  and  answered — 

"  Macuniazahn  has  robbed  me  of  the  love  of  my 
mistress.  I  would  have  robbed  him  of  his  life, 
which  is  a  little  thing  compared  to  that  which  I 
have  lost  at  his  hands.  I  have  failed,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it.  for  had  I  killed  him  and  left  no  trace 
the  Star  would  have  forgo tt^'n  him  and  shone  on 
me  again." 

''  Never,"  murmured  Stella  in  her  ear;  but  Mr, 
Carson  turned  white  with  wrath. 

"  My  people,"  he  said,  "you  hear  the  words  of 
this  woman.  You  hear  how  she  pays  me  bad^ 
me  and  my  daughter  whom  she  swears  she  loves. 
She  says  that  she  could  have  murdered  a  m^n  who 
has  done  her  no  evil,  the  man  who  is  the  husband 
of  her  mistress.  We  saved  her  from  the  babyans, 
we  tamed  her,  we  fed  her,  we  taught  her.  and  this 
is  how  she  pays  us  back.  Say,  my  people,  what 
reward  shall  be  given  to  her  ?  " 

*'  Death,"  said  the  circle  of  indunas,  pointings 
their  thumbs  downward,  and  all  the  multitude 
beyond  echoed  the  word  ''  Death." 

•'  Death,*  repeated  the  head  induna,  adding, 
"  If  you  save  her,  my  father,  wc  will  slay  her  with 
our  own  hands.  She  is  a  babyan-woman,  a  devil- 
woman  ;  ah,  yes,  we  have  heard  of  such  before ; 
let  her  be  slain  before  she  works  more  evil." 

Then  it  was  that  Stella  stepped  forward  and 
begged  for  Hendrika 's  life  in  moving  terms.  She 
pleaded  the  savagery  of  the  woman's  nature,  her 
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long"  service,  and  the  affection  that  she  had  always 
shown  towards  herself.  She  said  that  I,  whose 
life  had  been  attempted,  forgave  her,  and  she,  my 
wife,  who  had  nearly  been  left  a  widow  before  she 
was  made  a  bride,  forgave  her ;  let  them  forgive 
her  also,  let  her  be  sent  away,  not  slain,  let  not 
her  marriage  day  be  stained  with  blood. 

Now  her  father  listened  readily  enough,  for  he 
had  no  intention  of  killing  Hendrika — ^indeed,  he 
had  already  promised  not  to  do  so.  But  the  peo- 
ple were  in  a  different  humor,  they  looked  upon 
Hendrika  as  a  devil,  and  would  have  torn  her  to 
pieces  there  and  then,  could  they  have  had  their 
way.  Kor  were  matters  mended  by  Indaba-zimbi, 
who  had  already  gained  a  great  reputation  for 
wisdom  ^nd  magic  in  the  place.  Suddenly  the  old 
man  rose  and  made  q,uite  an  impassioned  speech, 
urging  them  to  kill  Hendrika  at  once  or  mischief 
would  come  of  it. 

At  last  matters  got  very  bad,  for  two  of  the 
indunas  came  forward  to  drag  her  off  to  excution, 
and  it  was  not  until  Stella  fairly  burst  iato  tears 
that  the  sight  of  her  grief,  backed  by  Mr.  Carson's 
orders  and  my  own  remonstrances,  carried  the  day. 

All  this  while  Hendrika  had  been  standing  quite 
unmoved.  At  last  the  tumult  stopped,  and  the 
leading  induna  called  to  her  to  go,  promising  that 
if  ever  she  showed  her  face  near  the  kraals  again 
she  should  be  stabbed  like  a  jackal.  Then  Hen- 
drika spoke  to  Stella  in  a  low  voice  in  English — 

"  Better  let  them  kill  me,  mistress,  better  for 
all.  Without  you  to  love  I  shall  go  mad  and 
become  a  baby  an  again." 
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Stella  did  not  answer,  and  they  loosed  her. 
Sne  stepped  forward  and  looked  at  the  natives 
with  a  stare  of  hate.  Then  she  turned  and  walked 
past  me,  and  as  she  passed  whispered  a  native 
phrase  in  my  ear,  that,  being*  literally  translated, 
maans,  "  Till  another  moon,"  but  which  has  the 
same  significance  as  the  French  "  au  re  voir." 

It  frightened  me,  for  I  knew  she  meant  that  she 
had  not  done  with  me,  and  saw  that  our  mercy 
was  misplaced.  Seeing  my  face  change  she  ran 
swiftly  from  me,  and  as  she  passed  Indaba-zimba, 
with  a  sudden  movement  snatched  her  great  knife 
from  his  hand.  When  she  had  gone  about  twenty 
paces  she  halted,  looked  long  and  earnestly  on 
Stella,  gave  one  loud  cry  as  of  anguish,  and  fled. 
A  few  minutes  later  we  saw  her  far  away,  bounding 
up  the  face  of  an  almost  perpendicular  cliff — a  cliff 
that  nobody  except  herself  and  the  baboons  could 
possibly  climb. 

** Look,"  said  Indaba-zimbi  in  my  ear — ''Look, 
Macumazahn,  there  goes  the  babyan-frau.  But, 
Macumazahn,  she  will  come  back  again.  Ah,  why 
will  you  not  listen  to  my  words  ?  Have  they  not 
always  been  true  words,  Macumazahn  ?  "  and  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  turned  away. 

For  a  while  I  was  much  disturbed,  but  at  any 
rate  Hendrika  was  gone  for  the  present,  and  Stella, 
my  dear  and  lovely"  wife,  was  there  at  my  side,  and 
in  her  smiles  I  forgot  my  fears. 

For  the  rest  of  that  day,  why  should  I  write  of 
it  ? — there  are  things  too  happ^^  and  too  sacred  to 
be  written  of. 

At  last  I  had,  if  only  for  a  little  while^  found 
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that  rest,  that  perfect  joy  which  we  seeK  so  con- 
tinually and  so  rarely  clasp. 


CHAPTEB  XI. 

GONE  I 

I  "WONPER  if  many  married  couples  are  quite  as 
happy  as  we  found  ourselves.  Cynics,  a  g-rowing 
class,  declare  that  few  illusions  can  survive  a 
honeymoon.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  it,  for  I 
only  married  once,  and  can  but  speak  from  my 
limited  experience.  But  certainly  our  illusion,  or 
rather  the  great  truth  of  which  it  is  the  shadow, 
did  survive,  as  to  this  day  it  survives  in  my  heart 
across  all  the  years  of  utter  separation,  and  across 
the  unanswering  gulf  of  doom. 

But  complete  happiness  is  not  allowed  in  this 
world  even  for  an  hour.  As  our  marriage  day  had 
been  shadowed  by  the  scene  which  has  been  de- 
scribed, so  our  married  life  was  shadowed  by  it? 
own  sorrow. 

Three  days  after  our  wedding  Mr.  Carson  had 
a  stroke.  It  had  been  long  impending,  now  it  fell. 
We  came  into  the  center  hut  to  dinner  and  found 
him  lying  speechless  on  the  couch.  At  first  I 
thought  that  he  was  dying,  but  this  was  not  so. 
On  the  contrary,  within  four  days  he  recovered  his 
speech  and  some  power  of  movement.  But  he 
never  recovered  his  memory,  though  he  still  knew 
Stella,  and  sometimes  myself.    Curiously  enough 
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he  remembered  little  Tota  best  of  all  three,  though 
occasionally  he  thought  that  she  was  his  own 
daughter  in  her  childhood,  and  would  ask  her  where 
her  mother  was.  This  state  of  affairs  lasted  for 
some  seven  months.  The  old  man  gradually  grew 
weaker,  but  he  did  not  die.  Of  course  his  condi- 
tion quite  precluded  the  idea  of  our  leaving  Babyan 
Kraal  till  all  was  over.  This  was  the  more  dis- 
tressing to  me  because  I  had  a  nervous  presenti- 
ment that  Stella  was  incurring  danger  by  staying 
there,  and  also  because  the  state  of  her  health  ren- 
dered it  desirable  that  we  should  reach  a  civilized 
region  as  soon  as  possible.  However,  it  could  not 
be  helped. 

At  length  the  end  came  very  suddenly.  We 
were  sitting  one  evening  by  Mr.  Carson's  bedside 
in  his  hut,  when  to  our  astonishment  he  sat  up 
and  spoke  in  a  strong,  full  voice. 

*'I  hear  you,"  he  said.  "Yes,  yes,  I  forgive 
you.  Poor  woman  !  you  too  have  suffered,"  and 
he  fell  back  dead. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  he  was  addressing  his 
lost  wife,  some  vision  of  whom  had  flashed  across 
his  dying  senses.  Stella,  of  course,  was  over- 
whelmed with  grief  at  her  loss.  Till  I  came  her 
father  had  been  her  sole  companion,  and  therefore, 
as  may  be  imagined,  the  tie  between  them  was 
much  closer  than  is  usual  even  in  the  case  of 
father  and  daughter.  So  deeply  did  she  mourn 
that  I  began  to  fear  for  the  effect  upon  her  health. 
Nor  were  we  the  onl^^  ones  to  grieve ;  all  the 
natives  on  the  settlement  called  Mr.  Carson  "fa- 
ther," and  as  a  father  they  lamented  him.    The 
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air  resounded  with  the  wailing  of  women,  and 
the  men  went  about  with  bowed  heads,  say- 
ing that  *^  the  sun  had  set  in  the  heavens,  now 
only  the  Star  (Stella)  remained.''  Indaba-zimbi 
alone  did  not  mourn.  He  said  that  it  was 
best  that  the  Inkoos  should  die,  for  what  was 
life  worth  when  one  lay  like  a  log? — moreover, 
that  it  would  have  been  well  for  all  if  he  had 
died  sooner. 

On  the  following  day  we  buried  him  in  the  little 
graveyard  near  the  waterfall.  It  was  a  sad  busi- 
ness, and  Stella  cried  very  much,  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  do  to  comfort  her. 

That  night  as  I  sat  outside  the  hut  smoking — 
for  the  weather  was  hot,  and  Stella  was  lying  down 
inside — old  Indaba-zimbi  came  up,  saluted,  and 
squatted  at  my  feet. 

"What  is  it,  Indaba-zimbi  ? "  I  said, 

**  This,  Macumazahn.  When  are  you  going  to 
trek  towards  the  coast  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  know,"  I  answered.  *'  The  Star  is  not 
tit  to  travel  now,  we  must  wait  awhile." 

"  No,  Macumazahn,  you  must  not  wait,  you 
must  go,  and  the  Star  must  take  her  chance.  She 
is  strong.    It  is  nothing.    All  will  be  well.' 

''  Why  do  you  say  so  ?  why  must  we  go  ? 

"  For  this  reason,  Macumazahn,"  and  he  looked 
cautiously  round  and  spoke  low.  '*The  baboons 
have  come  back  in  thousands.  All  the  mountain  is 
full  of  them." 

*'  I  did  not  know  that  they  had  gone,"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "they  went  after  the 
marriage,  all  but  one  or  two  i  now  they  are  back, 
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all  the  baboons  in  the  world,  I  think.  I  saw  a 
whole  cliff  black  with  them.'' 

"Is  that  all  ?  "  I  said,  for  I  saw  that  he  had 
something  behind.  **  I  am  not  afraid  of  a  pack  of 
baboons." 

**  No,  Macumazahn,  it  is  not  all.  The  baby  an- 
frau,  Hendrika,  is  with  them." 

Now,  nothing  had  been  heard  or  seen  of  Hen- 
drika since  her  expulsion,  and  though  at  first  she 
and  her  threats  had  haunted  me  somewhat,  by  de- 
grees she  had  to  a  great  extent  passed  out  of  my 
mind,  which  was  fully  preoccupied  with  Stella  and 
my  father-m-law's  illness.  I  started  violently. 
**  How  do  you  know  this  ?  "  I  asked. 

**I  know  it  because  I  saw  her,  Macumazahn. 
She  is  disguised,  she  is  dressed  up  in  baboon  skins, 
and  her  face  is  stained  dark.  But  though  she  was 
a  long  way  off  I  knew  her  by  her  size,  and  I  saw 
the  white  flesh  of  her  arm  when  the  skins  slipped 
aside.  She  has  come  back,  Macumazahn,  with  all 
the  baboons  in  the  world,  and  she  has  come  back 
to  do  evil.  Now  do  you  understand  why  you 
should  trek  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "though  I  don't  see  how  she 
and  the  baboons  can  harm  us.  I  think  tliat  it  will 
be  better  to  go.  If  necessary  we  can  camp  the 
waggons  somewhere  for  a  while  on  the  journey. 
Hearken,  Indaba-zimbi :  say  nothing  of  this  to  the 
Star ;  I  will  not  have  her  frightened.  And  hearken 
again.  Speak  to  the  head  men,  and  see  that 
watchers  are  set  all  round  the  huts  and  gardens, 
and  kept  there  night  and  day.  To-morrow  we  will 
get  the  waggons  ready,  and  next  day  we  will  trek.'* 
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He  nodded  his  white  lock  and  went  to  do  my 
bidding,  leaving  me  not  a  little  disturbed — unrea- 
sonably so,  indeed.  It  was  a  strange  story.  That 
this  woman  had  the  power  of  conversing  with 
baboons  I  knew.*  That  was  not  so  very  wonder- 
ful, seeing  that  the  Bushmen  claim  to  be  able  to 
do  the  same  thing,  and  she  had  been  nurtured  by 
them.  But  that  she  had  been  able  to  muster 
them,  and  by  the  strength  of  her  human  will  and 
intelligence  muster  them  in  order  to  forward  her 
ends  of  revenge,  seemed  to  me  so  incredible  that 
after  reflection  my  fears  grew  light.  Still  I  de- 
termined to  trek.  After  all,  a  journey  in  an  ox 
waggon  would  not  be  such  a  very  terrible  thing  to 
a  strong  woman  accustomed  to  roughing  it,  what- 
ever her  state  of  health.  And  when  all  was  said 
and  done  I  did  not  like  this  tale  of  the  presence  of 
Hendrika  with  countless  hosts  of  baboons. 

So  I  went  into  Stella,  and  without  saying  a 
word  to  her  of  the  baboon  story,  told  her  I  had 
been  thinking  matters  over,  and  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  our  duty  to  follow  her 
father's  instructions  to  the  letter,  and  leave  Babyan 
Kraals  at  once.  Into  all  our  talk  I  need  not  enter, 
but  the  end  of  it  was  that  she  agreed  with  me,  and 
declared  that  she  could  quite  well  manage  the 
journey,  saying,  moreover,  that  now  that  her  dear 
father  was  dead  she  would  be  glad  to  get  away. 

Nothing  happened  to  disturb  us  that  night,  and 
on  the  following  morning  I  was  up  early  making 


*  For  an  instance  of  this,  see  Anderson's  "  Twenty-flv* 
Years  in  a  Waggon,"  vol.  i.,  p.  362.— Ed. 
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preparations.  The  despair  of  the  people  when 
they  learned  that  we  were  g'oing  to  leave  them  was 
something  quite  pitiable.  I  could  only  console 
them  by  declaring-  that  we  were  but  on  a  journey, 
and  would  return  the  following  year. 

"  They  had  lived  in  the  shadow  of  her  father, 
who  was  dead,''  they  declared ;  "  ever  since  they 
were  little  they  had  lived  in  his  shadow.  He  had 
received  them  when  they  were  outcasts  and  wan- 
derers without  a  mat  to  lie  on,  or  a  blanket  to 
cover  them,  and  they  had  grown  fat  in  his  shadow. 
Then  he  had  died,  and  the  Star,  their  father's 
daughter,  had  married  me,  Macumazahn,  and  they 
had  beheved  that  I  should  take  their  father's 
place,  and  let  them  live  in  my  shadow.  What 
should  they  do  when  there  was  no  one  to  protect 
them  ?  The  tribes  were  kept  from  attacking  them 
by  fear  of  the  white  man.  If  he  went  they  would 
be  eaten  up,'*  and  so  on.  Alas  !  there  was  but  too 
much  foundation  for  their  fears. 

I  returned  to  the  huts  at  mid-day,  to  get  some 
dinner.  Stella  said  that  she  was  going  to  pack 
during  the  afternoon,  so  I  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  caution  her  about  going'  out  alone,  as  I  did 
not  wish  to  allude  to  the  subject  of  Hendrika  and 
the  baboons  unless  I  was  obhged  to.  I  told  her, 
however,  that  I  would  come  back  to  help  her  as 
soon  as  I  could  get  away.  Then  I  went  down  to 
the  native  kraals  to  sort  out  such  cattle  as  had  be- 
longed to  Mro  Carson  from  those  which  belonged 
to  the  Kaffirs,  for  I  proposed  to  take  them  with  us. 
It  was  a  large  herd,  and  the  business  took  an  in- 
calculable time.     At  length,  a  little  before  sun- 
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down,  I  gave  it  up,  and  leaving  Indaba-zimbi  tx) 
finish  the  job,  got  on  my  horse  and  rode  home- 
wards. 

Arriving,  I  gave  the  horse  to  one  of  the  stable 
boys,  and  went  into  the  central  hut.  There  was 
no  sign  of  Stella,  though  the  things  she  had  been 
packing  lay  about  the  floor,  I  passed  first  into 
our  sleeping  hut,  thence  one  by  one  into  all  the 
others,  but  still  saw  no  sign  of  her.  Then  I  went 
out,  and  calling  to  a  Kaffir  in  the  garden  asked 
him  if  he  had  seen  his  mistress. 

He  answered  "yes."  He  had  seen  her  carry- 
mg  flowers  walking  towards  the  graveyard,  hold- 
ing the  little  white  girl — my  daughter — as  he  called 
her,  by  the  hand,  when  the  sun  stood  "  there,"  and 
he  pointed  to  a  spot  in  the  horizon  where  it  would 
have  been  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before.  **  The 
two  dogs  were  with  them,"  he  added.  I  turned 
and  ran  towards  the  graveyard,  which  was  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  huts.  Of  course  there 
was  no  reason  to  be  anxious — evidently  she  had 
gone  to  lay  the  flowers  on  her  father's  grave. 
And  yet  I  was  anxious. 

When  I  got  near  the  graveyard  I  met  one  of 
the  natives,  who,  by  my  orders,  had  been  sent 
round  the  kraals  to  watch  the  place,  arid  noticed 
that  he  was  rubbing  his  eyes  and  yawning.  Clearly 
he  had  been  asleep.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  his 
mistress,  and  he  answered  that  he  had  not,  which 
under  the  circumstances  was  not  wonderful.  With- 
out stopping  to  reproach  him,  I  ordered  the  man 
to  follow  me,  and  went  on  to  the  graveyard. 
There,  on  Mr.  Carson's  grave,  lay  the  drooping 
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flowers  which  Stella  had  been  carrying",  and  thero 
in  the  fresh  mould  was  the  spoor  of  Tota's  veld- 
schoon,  or  hide  slipper.     But  where  were  they  ? 

I  ran  from  the  g-raveyard  and  called  aloud  at 
the  top  of  my  voice,  but  no  answer  came.  Mean- 
while the  native  was  more  profitably  engag-ed  in 
tracing"  their  spoor.  He  followed  it  for  about  a 
hundred  yards  till  he  came  to  a  clump  of  mimosa 
bush  that  was  situated  between  the  stream  and 
the  ancient  marble  quarries  just  above  the  water- 
fall, and  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine.  Here  he 
stopped,  and  I  heard  him  give  a  startled  cry.  I 
rushed  to  the  spot,  passed  through  the  trees,  and 
saw  this.  The  little  open  space  in  the  center  of  the 
g'lade  had  been  the  scene  of  a  struggle.  There,  in 
the  soft  earth,  were  the  marks  of  three  human 
feet — two  shod,  one  naked — Stella's,  Tota's  and 
Hendriha's.  Nor  was  this  all.  There,  close  by, 
lay  the  fragments  of  the  two  dogs — they  were 
nothing  more — and  one  baboon,  not  yet  quite  dead, 
which  had  been  bitten  in  the  throat  b^^  the  dogs. 
All  round  us  was  the  spoor  of  numberless  baboons. 
The  full  horror  of  what  had  happened  flashed  into 
my  mind. 

My  wife  and  Tota  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
baboons.  As  yet  they  had  not  been  killed,  for  if  so 
their  remains  would  have  been  found  with  those  of 
the  dogs.  They  had  been  carried  off.  The  brutes, 
acting  under  the  direction  of  the  woman-monkey, 
Hendrika,  had  dragged  them  away  to  some  secret 
den,  there  to  keep  them  till  they  died — or  kill  them  I 

For  a  moment  I  literally  staggered  beneath  the 
terror  of  the  shock.    Then  I  roused  myself  from  my 
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despair.  I  bade  the  native  run  and  alarm  the  peo- 
ple ctt  the  kraals,  telling  them  to  come  armed,  and 
bring"  me  guns  and  ammunition.  He  went  like  the 
wind,  and  I  turned  to  follow  the  spoor.  For  a  few 
yards  it  was  plain  enough — Stella  had  been  dragged 
along.  I  could  see  where  her  heels  had  struck  the 
ground ;  the  child  had,  I  presumed,  been  carried — 
at  least  there  were  no  marks  of  her  feet.  At  the 
water's  edge  the  spoor  vanished.  The  water  was 
shallow,  and  they  had  gone  along  in  it,  or  at  least 
Hendrika  and  her  victims  had,  in  order  to  obliter- 
ate the  trail.  I  could  see  where  a  moss-grown 
stone  had  been  freshly  turned  over  iij  the  water- 
bed.  I  ran  along  the  bank  some  way  up  the 
ravine,  in  the  vain  hope  of  catching  a  sight  of  them. 
Presently  I  heard  a  bark  in  the  cliffs  above  me ;  it 
was  answered  b^^  another,  and  then  I  saw  that 
scores  of  baboons  were  hidden  about  among  the 
rocks  on  either  side,  and  were  slowly  swinging 
themselves  down  to  bar  the  path.  To  go  on  un- 
armed as  I  was  would  be  useless.  1  should  only  be 
torn  to  pieces  as  the  dogs  had  been.  So  I  turned 
and  fled  back  towards  the  huts.  As  I  drew  near  I 
could  see  that  my  messenger  had  roused  the  settle- 
ment, for  natives  with  spears  and  kerries  in  their 
hands  were  running  up  towards  the  kraals.  When 
I  reached  the  hut  I  met  old  Indaba-zimbi,  who 
wore  a  very  serious  face. 

*'  So  the  evil  has  fallen,  Macumazahn,"  he  said. 

"It  has  fallen,"  I  answered. 

"Keep  a  good  heart,  Macumazahn,'*  he  said 
again.  "  She  is  not  dead,  nor  is  the  little  maid, 
and  before  they  die  we  shall  find  them.     Remem- 
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ber  this,  Hendrika  loves  her.  She  will  not  harm 
her,  or  allow  the  babyans  to  harm  her.  She  will 
try  to  hide  her  away  from  you,  that  is  all." 

*^  Pray  God  that  we  may  find  her,''  I  groaned. 
"  The  light  is  going  fast." 

"The  moon  rises  in  three  hours,"  he  answered; 
"we  will  search  by  moonlight.  It  is  useless  to 
start  now ;  see,  the  sun  sinks.  Let  us  get  the  men 
together,  eat,  and  make  things  ready.  Hamha 
gachle.    Hasten  slowly,  Macumazahn." 

As  there  was  no  help,  I  took  his  advice.  I 
could  eat  no  food,  but  I  packed  some  up  to  take 
with  us,  and  made  ready  ropes,  and  a  rough  kind 
of  litter.  If  we  found  them  they  would  scarcely 
be  able  to  walk.  Ah !  if  we  found  them  !  How 
slowly  the  time  passed  !  It  seemed  hours  before 
the  moon  rose.     But  at  last  it  did  rise. 

Then  we  started.  In  all  we  were  about  a  hun- 
dred men,  but  we  only  mustered  five  guns  between 
us,  my  elephant  roer  and  four  that  had  belonged 
to  Mr.  Carson. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  MAGIC  OF  INDABA-ZIMBI. 

We  gained  the  spot  by  the  stream  where  Stella 
had  been  taken.  The  natives  looked  at  the  torn 
fragments  of  the  dogs,  and  at  the  marks  of  vio- 
lence, and  I  heard  them  swearing  to  each  other, 
that  whether  the  Star  lived  or  died  they  would  not 
rest  till  they  had  exterminated  every  baboon  on 
Babyan's  Peak.  I  echoed  the  oath,  and,  as  shall 
be  seen,  we  kept  it. 

We  started  on  along  the  stream,  following  the 
spoor  of  the  baboons  as  we  best  could.  But  the 
stream  left  no  spoor,  and  the  hard,  rocky  banks 
but  little.  Still  we  wandered  on.  All  night  we 
wandered  through  the  lonely  moonlit  valleys, 
startling  the  silence  into  a  thousand  echoes  with 
our  cries.  But  no  answ^er  came  to  them.  In  vain 
our  eyes  searched  the  sides  of  precipices  formed  of 
water-riven  rocks  fantastically  piled  one  upon  an- 
other; in  vain  we  searched  through  endless  dells 
and  fern-clad  crannies.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
found.  How  could  we  expect  to  find  two  human 
beings  hidden  away  in  the  recesses  of  this  vast 
stretch  of  mountain  ground,  which  no  man  yet  had 
ever  fully  explored?  They  were  lost,  and  in  all 
human  probability  lost  for  ever. 

To  and  fro  we  wandered  hopelessly,  till  at  last 
dawn  found  us  footsore  and  weary  nearly  at  the 
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spot  whence  we  had  started.  We  sat  down  wait- 
ing- for  the  sun  to  rise,  and  the  men  ate  of  such 
food  as  they  had  brought  with  them,  and  sent  to 
the  kraals  for  more. 

I  sat  upon  a  stone  with  a  breaking*  heart.  I 
cannot  describe  my  feehngs.  Let  the  reader  put 
himself  in  my  position  and  perhaps  he  may  get 
some  idea  of  them.  Near  me  w^as  old  Indaba- 
zimbi,  who  sat  staring  straight  before  him  as 
though  he  were  looking  into  space,  and  taking  note 
of  what  went  on  there.  An  idea  struck  me.  This 
man  had  some  occult  power.  Several  times  during 
our  adventures  he  had  prophesied,  and  in  every 
case  his  prophecies  had  proved  true.  He  it  was 
who,  when  we  escaped  from  the  Zulu  Impi,  had 
told  me  to  steer  north,  because  there  we  should 
find  the  place  of  a  white  man  who  lived  under  the 
shadow  of  a  great  peak  that  was  full  of  baboons. 
Perhaps  he  could  help  in  this  extremit}^ — at  any 
rate  it  was  worth  tr^-ing. 

**  Indaba-zimbi,"  I  said,  '*  you  say  that  you  can 
send  3^our  spirit  through  the  doors  of  space  and 
see  what  we  cannot  see.  At  least  I  know  that 
you  can  do  strange  things.  Can  you  help  me 
now?  If  you  can,  and  will  save  her,  I  will  give 
you  half  the  cattle  that  we  have  here." 

*'  I  never  said  anything  of  the  sort,  Macuma- 
zahn,"  he  answered.  *'  I  do  things,  I  do  not  talk 
about  them.  Neither  do  I  seek  reward  for  what  I 
do  like  a  common  witch-doctor.  It  is  well  that 
you  have  asked  me  to  use  my  wisdom,  Macuma- 
zahn,  for  I  should  not  have  used  it  again  without 
being  asked — no,  not  even  for  the  sake  of  the  Star 
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and  yourself,  whom  I  love,  for  if  so  my  Spirit 
would  have  been  angryo  In  other  matters  I  had  a 
part,  for  my  life  was  concerned  as  well  as  yours ; 
but  in  this  matter  I  have  no  part,  and  therefore  I 
might  not  use  my  wisdom  unless  you  thought  well 
to  call  upon  my  Spirit,  However,  it  would  have 
been  no  good  to  ask  me  before,  for  I  have  only  just 
found  the  herb  I  want,"  and  he  produced  a  hand- 
ful of  leaves  of  a  plant  that  was  unfamiliar  to  me. 
It  had  prickly  leaves,  shaped  very  much  Uke  those 
of  the  common  English  nettle. 

"Now,  Macumazahn,"  he  went  on,  *'bid  the 
men  leave  us  alone,  and  then  follow  me  presently 
to  the  little  glade  down  there  by  the  water." 

I  did  so.  When  I  reached  the  glade  I  found 
Indaba-zimbi  kindling  a  small  fire  under  the  shadow 
of  a  tree  by  the  edge  of  the  water. 

"  Sit  there,  Macumazahn,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
a  stone  near  the  fire,  "  and  do  not  be  surprised  or 
frightened  at  anything  you  see.  If  you  move  or 
call  out  we  shall  learn  nothing." 

I  sat  down  and  watched.  When  the  fire  was 
alight  and  burning  brightly,  the  old  fellow  stripped 
himself  stark  naked,  and,  going  to  the  foot  of  the 
pool,  dipped  himself  in  the  water.  Then  he  came 
back  shivering  with  the  cold,  and,  leaning  over  the 
little  fire,  thrust  leaves  of  the  plant  I  have  men- 
tioned into  his  mouth  and  began  to  chew  them, 
muttering  as  he  chewed.  Most  of  the  remaining 
leaves  he  threw  on  to  the  fire.  A  dense  smoke 
rose  from  them,  but  he  held  his  head  in  this  smoke 
and  drew  it  down  into  his  lungs  till  I  saw  that  he 
was    exhibiting   every  sign  of  suffocation.      Thft 
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veins  in  his  throat  and  chest  swelled,  he  gasped 
loudly,  and  his  eyes,  from  which  tears  were  stream- 
ing, seemed  as  though  they  were  going  to  start 
from  his  head.  Presently  he  fell  over  on  his  side, 
and  lay  senseless.  I  was  terribly  alarmed,  and 
my  first  impulse  was  to  run  to  his  assistance,  but 
fortunately  I  remembered  his  caution,  and  sat 
quiet. 

Indaba-zimbl  lay  on  the  ground  like  a  person 
quite  dead.  His  limbs  had  all  the  utter  relaxation 
of  death.  But  as  I  watched  I  saw  them  begin  to 
stifiPen,  exactly  as  though  rigor  mortis  had  set  in. 
Then,  to  my  astonishment,  I  perceived  them  once 
more  relax,  and  this  time  there  appeared  upon  his 
chest  the  stain  of  decomposition.  It  spread  and 
spread ;  in  three  minutes  the  man,  to  all  appear- 
ance, was  a  livid  corpse. 

I  sat  amazed  watching  this  uncanny  sight,  and 
wondering  if  any  further  natural  process  was 
about  to  be  enacted.  Perhaps  Indaba-zimbi  was 
going  to  fall  to  dust  before  my  eyes.  As  I  watched 
I  observed  that  the  discoloration  was  beginning  to 
fade.  First  it  vanished  from  the  extremities,  then 
from  the  larger  limbs,  and  lastly  from  the  trunk. 
Then  in  turn  came  the  third  stage  of  relaxation, 
the  second  stage  of  stiffness  or  rigor,  and  the  first 
stage  of  after-death  collapse.  When  all  these  had 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  Indaba-zimbi  quietly 
woke  up. 

I  was  too  astonished  to  speak ;  I  simply  looked 
at  him  with  my  mouth  open. 

"  Well,  Macumazahn,''  he  said,  putting  his 
bead  on  one  side  like  a  bird,  and  nodding  his  white 
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lock  in  a  comical  fashion,  **  it  is  all  right ;  I  have 
seen  her." 

** Seen  who?''  I  said. 

"The  Star,  your  wife,  and  the  little  maid. 
They  are  much  frightened,  but  unharmed.  The 
babyan-frau  watches  them.  She  is  mad,  hut  the 
baboons  obey  her,  and  do  not  hurt  them.  The 
Star  was  sleeping  from  weariness,  so  I  whispered 
in  her  ear  and  told  her  not  to  be  frightened,  for 
you  would  soon  rescue  her,  and  that  meanwhile  she 
must  seem  to  be  pleased  to  have  Hendrika  near 
her.'* 

*'  You  whispered  in  her  ear  ?  "  I  said.  "  How 
could  you  whisper  in  her  ear  ?  " 

"  Bah  1  Macumazahn.  How  could  I  seem  to 
die  and  go  rotten  before  your  eyes  ?  You  don't 
know,  do  you  ?  Well,  I  will  tell  you  one  thing.  I 
had  to  die  to  pass  the  doors  of  space,  as  you  call 
them.  I  had  to  draw  all  the  healthy  strength  and 
life  from  my  body  in  order  to  gather  power  to 
speak  with  the  Star.  It  was  a  dangerous  business, 
Macumazahn,  for  if  I  had  let  things  go  a  little 
further  they  must  have  stopped  so,  and  there 
would  have  been  an  end  of  Indaba-zimbi.  Ah,  you 
white  men,  you  know  so  much  that  you  think  you 
know  everything.  But  you  don't  1  You  are  always 
staring  at  the  clouds  and  can't  see  the  things  that 
lie  at  your  feet.  You  hardly  believe  me  now,  do 
yoUj  Macumazahn  ?  Well,  I  will  show  you.  Have 
you  2injthmg  on  you  that  the  Star  has  touched  or 
worn  ?  *' 

I  thought  for  a  moment,  and  said  that  I  had  ^ 
lock  of  her  hair  in  my  pocket-book.     He  told  me  to 
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give  it  to  him.  I  did  so.  Going  to  the  fire,  he  lit 
the  lock  of  hair  in  the  flame,  and  let  it  bum  to 
ashes,  which  he  caught  in  his  left  hand.  These 
ashes  he  mixed  up  in  a  paste  with  the  juice  of  one 
of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  I  have  spoken  of. 

'*  Now,  Macumazahn,  shut  your  eyes,"  he  said. 

I  did  so,  and  he  rubbed  his  paste  on  to  my  eye- 
lids. At  first  it  bui^nt  me,  then  my  head  swam 
strangely.  Presently  this  effect  passed  off,  and 
my  brain  was  perfectly  clear  again,  but  I  could 
not  feel  the  ground  with  my  feet.  Indaba-zimbi 
led  me  to  the  side  of  the  stream.  Beneath  us  was 
a  pool  of  beautifully  clear  water. 

**  Look  into  the  pool,  Macumazahn,"  said  In- 
daba-zimbi, and  his  voice  sounded  hollow  and  far 
away  in  my  ears. 

I  looked.  The  water  grew  dark ;  it  cleared, 
and  in  it  was  a  picture.  I  saw  a  cave  with  a  fire 
burning  in  it.  Against  the  wall  of  the  cave  rested 
Stella.  Her  dress  was  torn  almost  off  her,  she 
looked  dreadfully  pale  and  weary,  and  her  eyelids 
were  red  as  though  with  weeping.  But  she  slept, 
and  I  could  almost  think  that  I  saw  her  lips  shape 
my  name  m  her  sleep.  Close  to  her,  her  head  upon 
Stella's  breast,  was  little  Tota ;  she  had  a  skin 
thrown  over  her  to  keep  out  the  night  cold.  The 
child  was  awake,  and  appeared  to  be  moaning  with 
fear.  By  the  fire,  and  in  such  a  position  that  the 
light  fell  full  upon  her  face,  and  engaged  m  cook- 
ing something  in  a  rough  pot  shaped  from  wood, 
sat  the  Baboon  -  woman,  Hendrika.  She  was 
clothed  in  baboon  skins,  and  her  face  had  been 
rubbed  with  some  dark  stain,  which  was,  hoAvever, 
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wearing  off  it.  In  the  intervals  of  her  cooking 
sh^  would  turn  on  Stella  her  wild  ej^es,  in  which 
glared  visible  madness,  with  an  expression  of  ten- 
derness that  amounted  to  worship.  Then  she 
would  stare  at  the  poor  child  and  gnash  her  teeth 
as  though  with  hate.  Clearly  she  was  jealous  of 
it.  Round  the  entrance  arch  of  the  cave  peeped 
and  peered  the  heads  of  many  baboons.  Presently 
Hendrika  made  a  sign  to  one  of  them ;  apparently 
she  did  not  speak,  or  rather  grunt,  in  order  not  to 
wake  Stella.  The  brute  hopped  forward,  and  she 
gave  it  a  second  rude  wooden  pot  which  was  l3^ng 
by  her.  It  took  it  and  went.  The  last  thing  that 
I  saw,  as  the  vision  slowly  vanished  from  the  pool, 
was  the  dim  shadow  of  the  baboon  returning  with 
the  pot  full  of  water. 

Presently  everything  had  gone.  I  ceased  to 
feel  strange.  There  beneath  me  was  the  pool,  and 
at  my  side  stood  Indaba-zimbi,  smiling. 

"  You  have  seen  things,"  he  said. 

"  I  have,"  I  answered,  and  made  no  further  re- 
mark on  the  matter.  What  was  there  to  say  ?  • 
"  Do  you  know  the  path  to  the  cave  ?  "  I  added. 

He  nodded  his  head,  "  I  did  not  follow  it  all  just 
now,  because  it  winds,"  he  said.  '*  But  I  know  it. 
We  shall  want  the  ropes." 

"  Then  let  us  be  starting ;  the  men  have  eaten." 

He  nodded  his  head  again,  and  going  to  the  men 
I  told  them  to  make  ready,  adding  that  Indaba- 
zimbi  knew  the  way.    They  said  that  was  all  right, 

*  For  some  almost  equally  remarkable  instances  of  Kaffir 
magic  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  work  named  "Among  the 
Zulus,"  by  David  Leslie.— Ed. 
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if  Indaba-zimbi  had  ''smelt  her  out,"  they  should 
soon  find  the  Star.  80  we  started  cheerfully 
enough,  and  my  spirits  were  so  much  improved 
that  I  was  able  to  eat  a  boiled  mealie  cob  or  two 
as  we  walked. 

We  went  up  the  valley,  following*  the  course  of 
the  stream  for  about  a  mile ;  then  Indaba-zimbi 
made  a  sudden  turn  to  the  right,  along  another 
kloof,  of  which  there  were  countless  numbers  in  the 
base  of  the  great  hill. 

On  we  went  through  kloof  after  kloof.  Indaba- 
zimbi,  who  led  us,  was  never  at  a  loss,  he  turned 
up  gulleys  and  struck  across  necks  of  hills  with 
the  certainty  of  a  hound  on  a  hot  scent.  At 
length,  after  about  three  hours'  march,  we  came 
to  a  big  silent  valley  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
great  peak.  One  side  of  this  valley  was  a  series  of 
stony  koppies,  on  the  other  rose  a  sheer  wall  of 
rock.  We  marched  along  the  wall  for  a  distance 
of  some  two  miles.  Then  suddenly  Indaba-zimbi 
halted. 

**  There  is  the  place,"  he  said,  pointing  to  an 
opening  in  the  cUff.  This  opening  was  about  forty 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  ellipse-shaped.  It  can- 
not have  been  more  than  twenty  feet  high  b}-  ten 
wide,  and  was  partially  hidden  by  ferns  and  bushes 
that  grew  about  it  in  the  surface  of  the  cliif.  Keen 
as  my  eyes  were,  I  doubt  if  I  should  ever  have  no- 
ticed it,  for  there  were  many  such  cracks  and  cran- 
nies in  the  rocky  face  of  the  great  mountain. 

We  drew  near  and  looked  carefully  at  the  place. 
The  first  thing  noticed  was  that  the  rock,  which 
was  not  quite  perpendicular,  had  been  worn  by  the 
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continual  passage  of  baboons;  the  second,  that 
soniething"  white  was  hanging*  on  a  bush  near  the 
top  of  the  ascent. 

It  was  a  pocket-handkerchief. 

Now  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  matter. 
With  a  beating  heart  I  began  the  ascent.  For 
the  first  twenty  feet  it  was  comparatively  easy, 
for  the  rock  shelved;  the  next  ten  feet  was  very 
difficult,  but  still  possible  to  an  active  man, 
and  1  achieved  it,  followed  by  Indaba-zimbi.  But 
the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  could  only  be 
scaled  by  throwing  a  rope  over  the  trunk  of 
a  stunted  tree,  which  grew  at  the  bottom  of 
the  opening.  This  we  accomplished  with  some 
trouble,  and  the  rest  was  easy.  A  foot  or  two 
above  my  head  the  handkerchief  fluttered  in  the 
wind.  Hanging  to  the  rope,  I  grasped  it.  It  was 
my  wife's.  As  I  did  so  I  noticed  the  face  of  a 
baboon  peering  at  me  over  the  edge  of  the  cleft, 
the  first  baboon  we  had  seen  that  morning.  The 
brute  gave  a  bark  and  vanished.  Thrusting  the 
handkerchief  in^o  my  breast,  I  set  my  feet  against 
the  clifl'  and  scrambled  up  as  hard  as  I  could  go. 
I  knew  that  we  had  no  time  to  lose,  for  the  baboon 
would  quickly  alarm  the  others.  I  gained  the 
cleft.  It  was  a  mere  arched  passage  cut  by  water, 
ending  in  a  gulley,  vhich  led  to  a  wide  open 
space  of  some  sort.  I  looked  through  the  passage 
and  saw  that  the  gulley  was  black  with  baboons. 
On  they  came  by  the  hundred.  I  unslung  my  ele- 
phant gun  from  my  shoulders,  and  waited,  calling 
to  the  men  below  to  come  up  with  all  possible 
speed.     The  brutes  streamed  on  down  the  gloomy 
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giilf  towards  me,  barking,  grunting,  and  showing 
their  huge  teeth.  I  waited  till  they  wei^  within 
fifteen  yards.  Then  I  fired  the  elephant  gun,  which 
was  loaded  with  slugs,  right  into  the  thick  of 
them.  In  that  narrow  place  the  report  echoed  like 
a  cannon  shot,  but  its  sound  was  quickly  swallowed 
in  the  volley  of  piercing  human-sounding  groans 
and  screams  that  followed.  The  charge  of  heavy 
slugs  had  ploughed  through  the  number  of  the 
baboons,  of  which  at  least  a  dozen  lay  dead  or  dying 
in  the  passage.  For  a  moment  they  hesitated,  then 
they  came  on  again  with  a  hideous  clamor.  Fortu- 
nately by  this  time  Indaba-znnbi,  who  also  had  a 
guUj  was  standing  by  my  side,  otherwise  I  should 
have  been  torn  to  pieces  before  I  could  re-load. 
He  fired  both  barrels  into  them,  and  again  checked 
the  rush.  But  they  came  on  again,  and  notwith- 
standing the  appearance  of  two  other  natives  with 
guns,  which  they  let  oft'  with  more  or  less  success, 
we  should  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  great 
and  ferocious  apes  had  I  not  by  this  time  succeeded 
in  reloading  the  elephant  gun.  When  they  were 
right  on  to  us,  I  fired,  with  even  more  deadly 
effect  than  before,  for  at  that  distance  every  slug 
told  on  their  long  fine.  The  howls  and  screams  of 
rage  and  fury  were  now  something  inconceivable. 
One  might  have  thought  that  we  were  doing  bat- 
tle with  a  host  of  demons  ;  indeed  in  that  light — 
for  the  overhanging  arch  of  rock  made  it  very 
dark — ^the  gnashing  sounds  and  somber  glowing 
eyes  of  the  apes  looked  like  those  of  devils  as  they 
are  represented  by  monkish  fancy.  But  the  last 
shot  was  too    much  for  them;    they  withdrew, 
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dragging"  some  of  their  Wounded  with  them,  and 
thus  gave  us  time  to  get  our  men  up  the  chff .  In 
a  few  minutes  all  were  there,  and  we  advanced 
down  the  passage,  which  presently  opened  into  a 
rocky  gulley  with  shelving  sides.  This  gulley  had 
a  water-way  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  it  was  about  a 
hundred  yards  long,  and  the  slopes  on  either  side 
were  topped  by  precipitous  cliffs.  I  looked  at  these 
slopes ;  they  hterally  swarmed  with  baboons, 
grunting,  barking,  screaming,  and  beating  their 
breasts  with  their  long  arms  in  fury.  I  looked  up 
the  water-way  ;  along  it,  accompanied  by  a  mob, 
or,  as  it  were,  a  guard  of  baboons,  came  Hendrika, 
her  long  hair  flying,  madness  written  on  her  face, 
and  in  her  arms  was  the  senseless  form  of  little 
Tota. 

She  saw  us,  and  a  foam  of  rage  burst  from  her 
hps.  She  screamed  aloud.  To  me  the  sound  was 
a  mere  inarticulate  cry,  but  the  baboons  clearly 
understood  it,  for  they  began  to  roll  rocks  down 
on  us.  One  boulder  leaped  past  me  and  struck 
down  a  KaflQr  behind  ;  another  fell  from  the  roof 
of  the  arch  on  to  a  man's  head  and  killed  him. 
Indaba-zimbi  lifted  his  gun  to  shoot  Hendrika ;  I 
knocked  it  up,  so  that  the  shot  went  over  her,  cry- 
ing that  he  would  kill  the  child.  Then  I  shouted 
to  the  men  to  open  out  and  form  a  line  from  side 
to  side  of  the  shelving  gulley.  Furious  at  the  loss 
of  their  two  comrades,  they  obeyed  me,  and  keep- 
ing in  the  water-way  myself,  together  with  Indaba- 
zimbi  and  the  other  guns,  I  gave  the  word  to 
charge. 

Then  the  real  battle  began.     It  is  difficult  to 
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say  who  fought  the  most  fiercely,  the  natives  or  the 
baboons.  The  Kaffirs  charged  along  the  slopes, 
and  as  they  came,  encouraged  by  the  screams  of 
Hendrika,  who  rushed  to  and  fro  holding  the 
wretched  Tota  before  her  as  a  shield,  the  apes 
bounded  at  them  in  fury.  Scores  were  killed  by 
the  assegais,  and  many  more  fell  beneath  our  gun- 
shots; but  still  they  came  on.  Nor  did  we  go 
scathless.  Occasionally  a  man  would  slip,  or  be 
pulled  over  in  the  grip  of  a  baboon.  Then  the 
others  would  fling  themselves  upon  him  hke  dogs 
on  a  rat,  and  worry  him  to  death.  We  lost  five 
men  in  this  way,  and  I  myself  received  a  bite 
through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  left  arm,  but  for- 
tunately a  native  near  me  assegaied  the  animal  be- 
fore I  was  pulled  down. 

At  length,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  the  baboons 
gave  up.  A  panic  seemed  to  seize  them.  Not- 
withstanding the  cries  of  Hendrika  they  thought 
no  more  of  fight,  but  only  of  escape ;  some  even  did 
not  attempt  to  get  away  from  the  assegais  of 
the  Kaffirs,  they  simply  hid  their  horrible  faces 
in  their  paws,  and,  moaning  piteously,  waited  to 
be  slain. 

Hendrika  saw  that  the  battle  was  lost.  Drop- 
ping the  child  from  her  arms,  she  rushed  straight 
at  us,  a  very  picture  of  horrible  insanity.  I  lifted 
my  gun,  but  could  not  bear  to  shoot.  After  all  she 
was  but  a  mad  thing,  half  ape,  half  woman.  So  I 
sprang  to  one  side,  and  she  landed  full  on  Indaba- 
zimbi,  knocking  him  down.  But  she  did  not  stay 
to  do  any  more.    Wailing  terribly,  she  rushed  down 

the  gulley  and  through  the  arch,  followed  by  many 

Haggard— T  Vol.  2a 
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of  the  suryivin^  baboons,  and  vanished  from  our 
sight. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  STELLA. 

The  fight  was  over.  In  all  we  had  lost  seven 
men  killed,  and  several  more  severly  bitten,  while 
but  few  had  escaped  without  some  tokens  whereby 
he  might  remember  what  a  baboon's  teeth  and 
claws  are  like.  How  many  of  the  brutes  we  killed 
I  never  knew,  because  we  did  not  count,  but  it  was 
a  vast  number.  I  should  think  that  the  stock 
must  have  been  low  about  Babyan's  Peak  for 
many  years  afterwards.  From  that  day  to  this, 
however,  I  have  always  avoided  baboons,  feeUng 
more  afraid  of  them  than  any  beast  that  lives. 

The  path  was  clear,  and  we  rushed  forward  up 
the  water-course.  But  first  we  picked  up  little 
Tota.  The  chUd  was  not  in  a  swoon,  as  I  had 
thought,  but  paralyzed  by  terror,  so  that  she  could 
scarcely  speak.  Otherwise  she  was  unhurt,  though 
it  took  her  many  a  week  to  recover  her  nerve. 
Had  she  been  older,  and  had  she  not  remembered 
Hendrika,  I  doubt  if  she  would  have  recovered  it. 
She  knew  me  again,  and  flung  her  Uttle  arms  about 
my  neck,  clinging  to  me  so  closely  that  I  did  not 
dare  to  give  her  to  anyone  else  to  carry  lest  I 
should  add  to  her  terrors.    So  I  went  on  with  her 
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in  my  arms.  The  fears  that  pierced  my  heart  may 
well  be  imagined.  Shall  I  find  Stella  alive  or  dead  ? 
Should  I  find  her  at  all  ?  Well,  we  should  soon 
know  now.  We  stumbled  on  up  the  stony  water- 
course ;  notwithstanding  the  weight  of  Tota  I  led 
the  way,  for  suspense  lent  me  wings.  Now  we 
were  through,  and  an  extraordinary  scene  lay 
before  us.  We  were  in  a  great  natural  amphi- 
theatre, only  it  was  three  times  the  size  of  any 
amphitheatre  ever  shaped  by  man,  and  the  walls 
were  formed  of  precipitous  cliffs,  ranging  from  one 
to  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  For  the  rest,  the 
space  thus  enclosed  was  level,  studded  with  park- 
like trees,  brilliant  with  flowers,  and  having  a 
stream  running  through  the  centre  of  it,  that, 
as  I  afterwards  discovered,  w^elled  up  from  the 
ground  at  the  head  of  the  open  space. 

We  spread  ourselves  out  in  a  line,  searching 
everywhere,  for  Tota  was  too  overcome  to  be  able 
to  tell  us  where  Stella  was  hidden  away.  For 
nearly  half  an  hour  we  searched  and  searched, 
scanning  the  walls  of  rock  for  any  possible  opening 
to  a  cave.  In  vain,  we  could  find  none.  I  applied 
to  old  Indaba-zimbi,  but  his  foresight  was  at  fault 
here.  All  he  could  say  was  that  this  was  the  place, 
and  that  the  "Star  "  w^as  hidden  somewhere  in  a 
cave,  but  where  the  cave  was  he  could  not  tell.  At 
last  we  came  to  the  top  of  the  amphitheatre. 
There  before  us  was  a  wall  of  rock,  of  which  the 
lower  parts  w^ere  here  and  there  clothed  in  grasses, 
lichens,  and  creepers.  I  w^alked  along  it,  calling 
at  the  top  of  my  voice. 

Presently  my  heart  stood  still,  for  I  thought  I 
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heard  a  faint  answer.  I  drew  nearer  to  the  place 
from  which  the  sound  seemed  to  come,  and  again 
called.  Yes,  there  was  an  answer  in  my  wife's 
voice.  It  seemed  to  come  from  the  rock.  I  went 
up  to  it  and  searched  among  the  creepers,  but  still 
could  find  no  opening. 

"Move  the  stone,"  cried  Stella's  vdce,  "the 
cave  is  shut  with  a  stone." 

I  took  a  spear  and  prodded  at  the  cliff  whence 
the  sound  came.  Suddenly  the  spear  sunk  in 
through  a  mass  of  lichen.  I  swept  the  lichen  aside, 
revealing  a  boulder  that  had  been  rolled  into  the 
mouth  of  an  opening  in  the  rock,  which  it  fitted  so 
accurately  that,  covered  as  it  was  by  the  over- 
hanging lichen,  it  might  well  have  escaped  the 
keenest  eye.  We  dragged  the  boulder  out ;  it  was 
two  men's  work  to  do  it.  Beyond  was  a  narrow, 
water-worn  passage,  which  I  followed  with  a  beat- 
ing heart.  Presently  the  passage  opened  into  a 
small  cave,  shaped  like  a  pickle  bottle,  and  coming 
to  a  neck  at  the  top  end.  We  passed  through  and 
found  ourselves  in  a  second,  much  larger  cave,  that 
I  at  once  recognized  as  the  one  of  which  Indaba- 
zimbi  had  shown  me  a  vision  in  the  water.  Light 
reached  it  from  above — how  I  know  not — and  by  it 
I  could  see  a  form  half  sitting,  half  lying  on  some 
skins  at  the  top  end  of  the  cave.  I  rushed  to  it. 
It  was  Stella !  Stella  bound  with  strips  of  hide, 
bruised,  torn,  but  still  Stella,  and  aUve. 

She  saw  me,  she  gave  one  cry,  then  as  I  caught 
her  in  my  arms  she  fainted.  It  was  happy,  in- 
deed, that  she  did  not  faint  before,  for  had  it  not 
been  for  the  sound  of  her  voice  I  do  not  beUeve  we 
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should  ever  have  found  that  cunningly  hidden 
cave,  unless,  indeed,  Indaba-zimbi's  magic  (on 
which  be  blessings)  had  come  to  our  assistance. 

We  bore  her  to  the  open  air,  laid  her  beneath 
the  shade  of  a  tree,  and  cut  the  bonds  loose  from 
her  ankles.  As  we  went  I  glanced  at  the  cave. 
It  was  exactly  as  I  had  seen  it  in  the  vision.  There 
burnt  the  fire,  there  were  the  rude  wooden  vessels, 
one  of  them  still  half  full  of  the  water  which  I  had 
seen  the  baboon  bring.  I  felt  awed  as  I  looked, 
and  marveled  at  the  power  wielded  by  a  savage 
who  could  not  even  read  and  write. 

Now  I  could  see  Stella  clearly.  Her  face  was 
scratched,  and  haggard  with  fear  and  weeping, 
her  clothes  were  almost  torn  off  her,  and  her  beau- 
tiful hair  was  loose  and  tangled.  I  sent  for  water, 
and  we  sprinkled  her  face.  Then  I  forced  a  little 
of  the  brandy  which  we  distilled  from  peaches  at 
the  kraals  between  her  lips,  and  she  opened  her 
eyes,  and  throwing  her  arms  about  me  clung  to 
me  as  little  Tota  had  done,  sobbing,  "  Thank  God  ! 
thank  God  ! '' 

After  a  while  she  grew  quieter,  and  I  made  her 
and  Tota  eat  a  little  food  from  the  store  that  we 
had  brought  with  us.  I  too  ate  and  was  thankful, 
for  with  the  exception  of  the  mealie  cobs  I  had 
tasted  nothing  for  nearly  four-and-twenty  hours. 
Then  she  washed  her  face  and  hands,  and  tidied 
her  rags  of  dress  as  well  as  she  was  able.  As  she 
did  so  by  degrees  I  drew  her  story  from  her. 

It  seemed  that  on  the  previous  afternoon,  being 
wearied  with  packing,  she  went  out  to  visit  her 
father's  grave,  taking  Tota  with  her,  and  was  fol- 
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lowed  there  by  the  two  dogs.  She  wished  to  lay 
some  flowers  on  the  grave  and  take  farewell  of  the 
dust  it  covered,  for  as  we  had  expected  to  trek 
early  on  the  morrow  she  did  not  know  if  she  would 
find  a  later  opportunity.  They  passed  up  the  gar- 
den, and,  gathering  some  flowers  from  the  orange 
trees  and  elsewhere,  went  on  to  the  little  grave- 
yard. Here  she  laid  them  on  the  grave  as  we  had 
found  them,  and  then  sitting  down,  fell  into  a  deep 
and  sad  reverie,  such  as  the  occasion  would  natur- 
ally induce.  While  she  sat  thus,  Tota,  who  was  a 
lively  child  and  active  as  a  kitten,  strayed  away 
without  Stella  observing  it.  With  her  went  the 
dogs,  who  had  also  grown  tired  of  inaction;  a 
while  passed,  and  suddenly  she  heard  the  dogs 
barking  furiously  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
awayc  Then  she  heard  Tota  scream,  and  the  dogs 
also  yeUing  with  fear  and  pain.  She  rose  and  ran 
as  swiftly  as  she  could  towards  the  spot  whence 
the  sound  came.  Presently  she  was  there.  Before 
her  in  the  glade,  holding  the  screaming  Tota  in 
her  arms,  was  a  figure  in  which,  notwithstanding 
the  rough  disguise  of  baboon  skins  and  coloring 
matter,  she  had  no  difiiculty  in  recognizing  Hen- 
drika,  and  all  about  her  were  numbers  of  baboons, 
rolling  over  and  over  in  two  hideous  heaps,  of 
which  the  centers  were  the  two  unfortunate  dogs 
now  in  process  of  being  rent  to  fragments. 

"  Hendrika,"  Stella  cried,  "  what  does  this 
mean  ?  What  are  you  doing  with  Tota  and  those 
brutes?" 

The  woman  heard  her  and  looked  up.  Then  she 
saw  that  she  was  mad ;  madness  stared  from  her 
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eyes.  She  dropped  the  child,  which  instantly  flew 
to  Stella  for  protection.  Stella  clasped  it,  only  to 
be  herself  clasped  by  Hendrika.  She  struggled 
fiercely,  but  it  was  of  no  use — the  babyan-f rau  had 
the  strength  of  ten.  She  lifted  her  and  Tota  as 
though  they  were  nothing,  and  ran  off  with  them, 
following  the  bed  of  the  stream  in  order  to  avoid 
leaving  a  spoor.  Only  the  baboons  who  came  with 
her,  minus  the  one  the  dogs  had  killed,  would  not 
take  to  the  water,  but  kept  pace  with  them  on  the 
bank. 

Stella  said  that  the  night  which  followed  was 
more  like  a  hideous  nightmare  than  a  reality.  She 
was  never  able  to  tell  me  all  that  occurred  in  it. 
She  had  a  vague  recollection  of  being  borne  over 
rocks  and  along  kloofs,  while  around  her  echoed  the 
horrible  grunts  and  clicks  of  the  baboons.  She 
spoke  to  Hendrika  in  English  and  Kaffir,  imploring 
her  to  let  them  go ;  but  the  woman,  if  I  may  call 
her  so,  seemed  in  her  madness  to  have  entirely  for- 
gotten these  tongues.  When  Stella  spoke  she 
would  kiss  her  and  stroke  her  hair,  but  she  did  not 
seem  to  understand  what  it  was  she  said.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  could,  and  did,  talk  to  the  baboons, 
that  seemed  to  obey  her  implicitly.  Moreover,  she 
would  not  allow  them  to  touch  either  Stella  or  the 
child  in  her  arms.  Once  one  of  them  tried  to  do  so, 
and  she  seized  a  dead  stick  and  struck  it  so  heavily 
on  the  head  that  it  fell  senseless.  Thrice  Stella 
made  an  attempt  to  escape,  for  sometimes  even 
Hendrika's  giant  strength  waned  and  she  had  to 
set  them  down.  But  on  each  occasion  she  caught 
them,  and  it  was  in  these  struggles  that  Stella's 
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clothes  were  so  torn.  At  lengrth  before  daylight 
they  reached  the  cliff,  and  with  the  first  break  of 
light  the  ascent  began.  Hendrika  dragged  them 
up  the  first  stages,  but  when  they  came  to  the  pre- 
cipitous place  she  tied  the  strips  of  hide,  of  which 
she  had  a  supply  wound  round  her  waist,  beneath 
Stella's  arms.  Steep  as  the  place  was  the  baboons 
ascended  it  easily  enough,  springing  from  a  knob  of 
rock  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  that  grew  on  the  edge 
of  the  crevasse.  Hendrika  followed  them,  holding 
the  end  of  the  hide  rein  in  her  teeth,  one  of  the 
baboons  hanging  down  from  the  tree  to  assist  her 
ascent.  It  was  while  she  was  ascending  that  Stella 
bethought  her  of  letting  fall  her  handkerchief  in  the 
faint  hope  that  some  searcher  might  see  it. 

By  this  time  Hendrika  was  on  the  tree,  and 
grunting  out  orders  to  the  baboons  which  clus- 
tered about  Stella  below.  Suddenly  these  seized 
her  and  little  Tota  who  was  in  her  arms,  and  lifted 
her  from  the  ground.  Then  Hendrika  above,  aided 
by  other  baboons,  put  out  all  her  great  strength 
and  pulled  the  two  of  them  up  the  rock.  Twice 
Stella  swung  heavily  against  the  cliff.  After  the 
second  blow  she  felt  her  senses  going,  and  was 
consumed  with  terror  lest  she  should  drop  Tota. 
But  she  managed  to  cling  to  her,  and  together 
they  reached  the  cUff. 

'' From  that  time,"  Stella  went  on,  "I  remem- 
ber no  more  till  I  awoke  to  find  myself  in  a  gloomy 
cave  resting  on  a  bed  of  skins.  My  legs  were 
bound,  and  Hendrika  sat  near  me  watching  me, 
while  round  the  edge  of  the  cave  peered  the  heads 
of  those  horrible  baboons.     Tota  was  still  in  m.y 
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arms,  and  half  dead  from  terror ;  her  moans  were 
pitiful  to  hear.  I  spoke  to  Hendrika,  imploring" 
her  to  release  us ;  but  either  she  had  lost  all  under- 
standing* of  human  speech,  or  she  pretended  to 
have  done  so.  All  she  would  do  was  to  caress  me, 
and  even  kiss  my  hands  and  dress  with  extrava- 
gant signs  of  affection.  As  she  did  so,  Tota 
shrunk  away  closer  to  me.  This  Hendrika  saw 
and  glared  so  savagely  at  the  child  that  I  feare<J 
lest  she  was  going  to  kill  her.  I  diverted  her  at^ 
tention  by  making  signs  that  I  wanted  water,  and 
this  she  gave  me  in  a  wooden  bowl.  As  you  saw, 
the  cave  was  evidently  Hendrika^s  dwelling-place. 
There  are  stores  of  fruit  in  it  and  some  strips  of 
dried  flesh.  She  gave  me  some  of  the  fruit  and 
Tota  a  little,  and  I  made  Tota  eat  some.  You  can 
never  know  what  I  went  through,  Allan.  I  saw 
now  that  Hendrika  was  quite  mad,  and  but  little 
removed  from  the  brutes  to  which  she  is  akin,  and 
over  which  she  has  such  unholy  power.  The  only 
trace  of  humanity  left  about  her  was  her  affection 
for  me.  Evidently  her  idea  was  to  keep  me  here 
with  her,  to  keep  me  away  from  you,  and  to  carry 
out  this  idea  she  was  capable  of  the  exercise  of 
every  artifice  and  cunning.  In  that  way  she  was 
sane  enough,  but  in  every  other  way  she  was  mad. 
Moreover,  she  had  not  forgotten  her  horrible  jeal- 
ousy. Already  I  saw  her  glaring  at  Tota,  and 
knew  that  the  child's  murder  was  only  a  matter 
of  time.  Probably  within  a  few  hours  she  would 
be  killed  before  my  eyes.  Of  escape,  even  if  I  had 
the  strength,  there  was  absolutely  no  chance,  and 
little  enough  of  our  ever  being  found.    No,  we 
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should  be  kept  there  guarded  by  a  mad  thing",  half 
ape,  half  woman,  till  we  perished  miserably.  Then 
I  thought  of  you,  dear,  and  of  all  that  you  must 
be  suffering,  and  my  heart  nearly  broke.  I  could 
only  pray  to  God  that  I  might  either  be  rescued  or 
die  swiftly. 

"  As  I  prayed,  I  dropped  into  a  kind  of  doze 
from  utter  weariness,  and  then  I  had  the  strangest 
dream.  I  dreamed  that  Indaba-zimbi  stood  over 
me  nodding  his  white  lock,  and  spoke  to  me  in 
KafBr,  telling  me  not  to  be  frightened,  for  you 
would  soon  be  with  me,  and  that  meanwhile  I 
must  humor  Hendrika,  pretending  to  be  pleased  to 
have  her  near  me.  The  dream  was  so  vivid  that 
I  actually  seemed  to  see  and  hear  him,  as  I  see 
and  hear  him  now.'' 

Here  I  looked  up  and  glanced  at  old  Indaba- 
zimbi,  who  was  sitting  near.  But  it  was  not  till 
afterwards  that  I  told  Stella  of  how  her  vision  was 
brought  about. 

"  At  any  rate,"  she  went  on,  ''  when  I  awoke  I 
determined  to  act  on  my  dream.  I  took  Hendrika 's 
hand  and  pressed  it.  She  actually  laughed  in  a 
wild  kind  of  way  with  happiness,  and  laid  her 
head  upon  my  knee.  Then  I  made  signs  that  I 
wanted  food,  and  she  threw  wood  on  the  fire,  which 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  was  burning  in  the  cave,  and 
began  to  make  some  of  the  broth  that  she  used  to 
cook  very  well,  and  she  did  not  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten all  about  it.  At  any  rate  the  broth  was 
not  bad,  though  neither  Tota  nor  I  could  drink 
much  of  it.  Fright  and  weariness  had  taken  away 
our  appetites. 
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*'  After  the  meal  was  done — and  I  prolonged  it 
as  much  as  possible — I  saw  that  Hendrika  was  be- 
gmning  to  get  jealous  of  Tota  again.  She  glared 
at  her  and  then  at  the  big  knife  which  was  tied 
round  her  own  body.  I  knew  the  knife  again ;  it 
was  the  one  with  which  she  tried  to  murder  you, 
dear.  At  last  she  went  so  far  as  to  draw  the 
knife.  I  was  paralyzed  with  fear,  then  suddenly  I 
remembered  that  when  she  was  our  servant,  and 
used  to  get  out  of  temper  and  sulk,  I  could  always 
calm  her  by  singing  to  her.  So  I  began  to  sing 
hymns.  Instantly  she  forgot  her  jealousy  and 
put  the  knife  back  into  its  sheath.  She  knew  the 
sound  of  the  singing,  and  sat  listening  to  it  with  a 
rapt  face ;  the  baboons,  too,  crowded  in  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  cave  to  listen.  I  must  have  sung  for 
an  hour  or  more,  all  the  hymns  that  I  could  remem- 
ber. It  was  so  very  strange  and  dreadful  sitting 
there  singing  to  mad  Hendrika  and  those  hideous 
man-like  apes  that  shut  their  eyes  and  nodded  their 
great  heads  as  I  sane:.  It  was  like  a  horrible 
nightmare;  but  I  believe  that  the  baboons  are 
almost  as  human  as  the  Bushmen. 

*'  Well,  this  went  on  for  a  long  time  till  my 
voice  was  getting  exhausted.  Then  suddenly  I 
heard  the  baboons  outside  raise  a  loud  noise,  as 
they  do  when  they  are  angry.  Then,  dear,  I 
heard  the  boom  of  your  elephant  gun,  and  I  think 
it  was  the  sweetest  sound  that  ever  came  to  my 
ears.  Hendrika  heard  it  too.  She  sprang  up, 
stood  for  a  moment,  then,  to  my  horror,  swept 
Tota  into  her  arms  and  rushed  down  the  cave. 
Of  course  I  could  not  stir  to  follow  her,  for  my  feet 
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were  tied.  Next  instant  I  heard  the  sound  of  a 
rock  being"  moved,  and  presently  the  lessening  of 
the  lig-ht  in  the  cave  told  me  that  I  was  shut  in. 
Now  the  sound  even  of  the  elephant  g-un  only- 
reached  me  very  faintly,  and  presently  I  could 
hear  nothing*  more,  straining  my  ears  as  I  would. 
"  At  last  I  heard  a  faint  shouting  that  reached 
me  through  the  wall  of  the  rock.  I  answered  as 
loud  as  I  could.  You  know  the  rest ;  and  oh,  my 
dear  husband,  thank  God  !  thank  God  !  "  and  she 
fell  weepings  into  my  arms. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

FIFTEEN  YEARS  AFTER. 

Both  Stella  and  Tota  were  too  weary  to  be 
moved,  so  we  camped  that  night  in  the  baboons' 
home,  but  were  troubled  by  no  baboons.  Stella 
would  not  sleep  in  the  cave ;  she  said  the  place  ter- 
rified her,  so  I  made  her  up  a  kind  of  bed  under  a 
thorn-tree.  As  this  rock-bound  valley  was  one  of 
the  hottest  places  I  ever  was  in,  I  thought  that 
this  would  not  matter ;  but  w^hen  at  sunrise  on  the 
following  morning  I  saw  a  veil  of  miasmatic  mist 
hanging  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  I  changed 
my  opinion.  However,  neither  Stella  nor  Tota 
seemed  the  worse,  so  as  soon  as  was  practicable  we 
started  homewards.  I  had  already  on  the  previous 
day  sent  some  of  the  men  back  to  the  kraals  to 
fetch  a  ladder,  and  when  we  reached  the  cliff  we 
found  them  waiting  for  us  beneath.  With  the  help 
of  the  ladder  the  descent  was  easy.  Stella  simply 
got  out  of  her  rough  litter  at  the  top  of  the  clitT,  for 
we  found  it  necessary  to  carry  her,  climbed  down 
the  ladder,  and  got  into  it  again  at  the  bottom. 

Well,  we  reached  the  kraals  safely  enough,  see- 
ing nothing  more  of  Hendrika,  and,  were  this  a 
story,  doubtless  I  should  end  here  with — "  and 
lived  happy  ever  after.'*  But  alas!  it  i£t  not  so. 
How  am  I  to  write  it  ? 
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My  dearest  wife^s  vital  energy  seemed  com- 
pletely to  fail  her  now  that  the  danger  was  past, 
and  withm  twelve  hours  of  our  return  I  saw  that 
her  state  was  such  to  necessitate  the  abandonment 
of  any  idea  of  leaving  Babyan  Kraals  at  present. 
The  bodily  exertion,  the  anguish  of  mind,  and  the 
terror  that  she  had  endured  during  that  dreadful 
night  combined  with  her  delicate  state  of  health, 
had  completely  broken  her  down.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse  also,  she  was  taken  with  an  attack 
of  fever  contracted  no  doubt  in  the  unhealthy 
atmosphere  of  that  accursed  valley.  In  time  she 
shook  the  fever  off,  but  it  left  her  dreadfully  weak, 
and  quite  unfit  to  face  the  trial  before  her. 

I  think  she  knew  she  was  going  to  die ;  she 
always  spoke  of  my  future,  never  of  our  future.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  how  sweet  she  was ; 
how  gentle,  how  patient  and  resigned.  Nor, 
indeed,  do  I  wish  to  tell  it,  it  is  too  sad.  But  this 
I  will  say,  I  beheve  that  if  ever  a  woman  drew 
near  to  perfection  while  yet  living  on  the  earth, 
Stella  Quatermain  did  so. 

The  fatal  hour  drew  on.  My  boy  Harry  was 
born,  and  his  mother  lived  to  kiss  and  bless  him. 
Then  she  sank.  We  did  what  we  could,  but  we 
had  little  skill,  and  might  not  hold  her  back  from 
death.  All  through  one  weary  night  I  watched 
her  with  a  breaking  hearto 

The  dawn  came,  the  sun  rose  in  the  east.  His 
rays  falling  on  the  peak  behind  were  reflected  in 
glory  upon  the  bosom  of  the  western  sky.  SteUa 
awoke  from  her  swoon  and  saw  the  light.  She 
whispered  to  me  to  open  the  door  of  the  hut.    I 
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did  so,  and  she  fixed  her  dying-  eyes  on  the  splendor 
of  the  morning  sky.  She  looked  on  me  and  smiled 
as  an  angel  might  smile.  Then  with  a  last  effort 
she  lifted  her  hand,  and,  pointing-  to  the  radiant 
heavens,  whispered  : 

''There,  Allan,  there!''' 

It  was  done,  and  I  was  broken-hearted,  and 
broken-hearted  I  must  wander  till  the  end.  Those 
who  have  endured  my  loss  will  know  my  sorrow  ; 
it  cannot  be  written.  In  such  peace  and  at  such  an 
hour  may  I  also  die  ! 

Yes,  it  is  a  sad  story,  but  wander  where  we  will 
about  the  world  we  can  never  go  beyond  the  sound 
of  the  passing  bell.  For  me,  as  for  my  father  be- 
fore me,  and  for  the  millions  who  have  been  and 
who  shall  be,  there  is  but  one  word  of  comfort. 
''  The  Lord  hath  given,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away."  Let  us,  then,  bow  our  heads  in  hope,  and 
add  with  a  humble  heart,  '*'  Blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord." 

I  buried  her  by  her  father's  side,  and  the  weep- 
ing of  the  people  who  had  loved  her  went  up  to 
heaven.     Even  Indaba-zimbi  w^ept. 

On  the  second  night  from  her  burial  I  could  not 
sleep.  I  rose,  dressed  myself,  and  went  out  into  the 
night.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  and  by  its 
rays  I  shaped  m^^  course  towards  the  graveyard.  I 
drew  near  silently,  and  as  I  came  I  thought  that  I 
heard  a  sound  of  moaning  on  the  further  side  of  the 
wall.  Hooked  over  it.  Crouched  by  Stella's  grave, 
and  tearing  at  its  sods  with  her  hands,  as  though 
she  would  unearth  that  which  lay  within,  was  Heyi- 
drika.    Her  face  was  wild  and  haggard,  her  form 
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was  SO  emaciated,  that  when  the  pelts  she  wore 
slipped  aside,  the  shoulder-blades  seemed  to  pro- 
ject almost  through  her  skin.  Suddenly  she  looked 
up  and  saw  me.  Laughing"  a  dreadful  maniac 
laugh,  she  put  her  hand  to  her  girdle  and  drew  her 
great  knife  from  it.  I  thought  that  she  was  about 
to  attack  me,  and  prepared  to  defend  myself  as  I 
best  could,  for  I  was  unarmed.  But  she  made  no 
effort  to  do  so.  Lifting  the  knife  on  high,  for  a 
moment  she  held  it  glittering  in  the  moonlight, 
then  plunged  it  into  her  own  breast,  and  fell  head- 
long to  the  ground. 

I  sprang  over  the  wall  and  ran  to  her.  She 
was  not  yet  dead.  Presently  she  opened  her  eyes, 
and  I  saw  that  the  madness  had  gone  out  of  them. 

"Macumazahn,"  she  said,  speaking  in  English 
and  in  a  thick,  difficult  voice,  like  one  who  half  for- 
got and  half  remembered — *^  Macumazahn,  I  re- 
member now.  I  have  been  mad.  Is  she  really 
dead,  Macumazahn  ?  " 

'*  Yes,"  I  said,  **  she  is  dead,  and  you  killed 
her." 

"  I  killed  her ! "  the  dying  woman  faltered, 
"and  I  loved  her.  Yes,  yes — I  know  now.  I 
became  a  brute  again  and  dragged  her  to  the 
brutes,  and  now  once  more  I  am  a  woman,  and  she 
is  dead,  and  I  killed  her — because  I  loved  her  so.  I 
killed  her  who  saved  me  from  the  brutes.  I  am 
not  dead  yet,  Macumazahn.  Take  me  and  torture 
me  to  death,  slowly,  very  slowly»  It  was  jealousy 
of  you  that  drove  me  mad,  and  I  have  killed  her, 
and  now  she  never  can  forgive  me." 

"Ask  forgiveness  from    above,"  I    said,  for 
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Hendrika  had  been  a  Christian,  and  the  torment  of 
her  remorse  touched  me. 

"  I  ask  no  forgiveness,"  she  said.  "  May  God 
torture  me  for  ever,  because  I  killed  her ;  may  I 
become  a  brute  for  ever  till  she  comes  to  find  me 
and  forgives  me  !  I  only  want  her  forgiveness." 
And  wailing  in  anguish  of  the  heart  so  strong  that 
her  bodily  suffering  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  Hen- 
drika, the  baboon- woman,  died. 

I  went  back  to  the  kraals,  and,  waking  Indaba- 
zimbi,  told  him  what  had  happened,  asking  him  to 
send  some  one  to  watch  the  body,  as  I  proposed 
to  give  it  burial.  But  next  morning  it  was  gone, 
and  I  found  that  the  natives,  hearing  of  the  event, 
had  taken  the  corpse  and  thrown  it  to  the  vultures 
with  every  mark  of  hate.  Such,  then,  was  the  end 
of  Hendrika. 

A  week  after  Hendrika's  death  1  left  Babyan 
Kraals.  The  place  was  hateful  to  me  now  ;  it  was 
a  haunted  place.  I  sent  for  old  Indaba-zimbi  and 
told  him  that  I  was  going.  He  answered  that  it 
was  well.  "  The  place  has  served  your  turn,"  he 
said ;  *'  here  you  have  won  that  joy  which  it  was 
fated  you  should  win,  and  have  suffered  those 
things  that  it  was  fated  you  should  suffer.  Yes, 
and  though  you  know  it  not  now,  the  joy  and 
the  suffering,  like  the  sunshine  and  the  storm, 
are  the  same  thing,  and  will  rest  at  last  in  the 
same  heaven,  the  heaven  from  which  they  came. 
Now  go,  Macumazahn." 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  coming  with  me. 

**  No,"  he  answered,  "  our  paths  lie  apart 
henceforth,  Macumazahn.     We  met  together  for 
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certain  ends.  Those  ends  are  fulfilled.  Now  each 
one  goes  his  own  way.  You  have  still  many  years 
before  you,  Macumazahn  ;  my  years  are  few. 
When  we  shake  hands  here  it  will  be  for  the  last 
time.  Perhaps  we  may  meet  again,  but  it  will  not 
be  in  this  world.  Henceforth  we  have  each  of  us  a 
friend  the  less." 

"  Heavy  words,"  I  said. 

"  True  words,"  he  answered. 

Well,  I  have  little  heart  to  write  of  the  rest  of 
it.  I  went,  leaving  Indaba-zimbi  in  charge  of  the 
place,  and  making  him  a  present  of  such  cattle 
and  goods  as  I  did  not  want. 

Tota,  I  of  course  took  with  me.  Fortunately 
by  this  time  she  had  almost  recovered  the  shock 
to  her  nerves.  The  baby  Harry,  as  he  was 
afterwards  named,  was  a  fine  healthy  child, 
and  I  was  lucky  in  getting  a  respectable  native 
woman,  whose  husband  had  been  killed  in  the 
fight  with  the  baboons,  to  accompany  me  as  his 
nurse. 

Slowly,  and  followed  for  a  distance  by  all  the 
people,  I  trekked  away  from  Babyan  Kraals.  My 
route  towards  Natal  was  along  the  edge  of  the 
Bad  Lands,  and  my  first  night's  outspan  was  be- 
neath that  very  tree  where  Stella,  my  lost  wife, 
had  found  us  as  we  lay  dying  of  thirst. 

I  did  not  sleep  much  that  night.  And  yet  I 
was  glad  that  I  had  not  died  in  the  desert  about 
eleven  months  before.  I  felt  then,  as  from  year 
to  year  I  have  continued  to  feel  while  I  wander 
through  the  lonely  wilderness  of  life,  that  I  had 
been  preserved  to  an  end.    I  had  won  my  darling's 
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love,  and  for  a  little  while  we  had  been  happy 
together.  Our  happiness  was  too  perfect  to  en- 
dure. She  is  lost  to  me  now,  but  she  is  lost  to  be 
found  again. 

Here  on  the  following  morning  I  bade  farewell 
to  Indaba-zimbi. 

"  Good-bye,  Macumazahn,"  he  said,  nodding 
his  white  lock  at  me.  *'  Good-bye  for  a  while.  I 
am  not  a  Christian ;  your  father  could  not  make 
me  that.  But  he  was  a  wise  man,  and  when  he 
said  that  those  who  love  each  other  shall  meet 
again,  he  did  not  lie.  And  I  too  am  a  wise  man 
in  my  way,  Macumazahn.  And  I  say  it  is  true 
that  we  shall  meet  again.  All  my  prophecies  to 
you  have  come  true,  Macumazahn,  and  this  one 
shall  come  true  also.  I  teU  you  that  you  shaU  re- 
turn to  Baby  an  Kraals  and  shall  not  find  me.  I 
tell  you  that  you  shall  journey  to  a  further  land 
than  the  Babyan  Kraals  and  shall  find  me.  Fare- 
well ! "  and  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  turned,  and 
went. 

Of  my  journey  down  to  Natal  there  is  little  to 
tell.  I  met  with  many  adventures,  but  they  were 
of  an  e very-day  kind,  and  in  the  end  arrived  safely 
at  Port  Durban,  which  I  now  visited  for  the  first 
time.  But  Tota  and  my  baby  boy  bore  the  jour^ 
ney  well.  And  here  I  may  as  well  chronicle  the 
destiny  of  Tota.  For  a  year  she  remained  under 
my  charge.  Then  she  was  adopted  by  a  lady,  the 
wife  of  an  English  colonel,  who  was  stationed  at 
the  Cape.  She  was  taken  by  her  adopted  parents 
to  England,  where  she  grew  up  a  very  charming 
and  pretty  girl,  and  ultimately  married  a  clergy- 
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man  in  Norfolk.  But  I  never  saw  her  again, 
though  we  often  wrote  to  each  other. 

Before  I  returned  to  the  country  of  my  birth, 
she  too  had  been  gathered  to  the  land  of  shadows, 
leaving  three  children  behind  her.  Ah  me !  all 
this  took  place  so  long  ago,  when  I  was  young 
who  now  am  old. 

Perhaps  it  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  the 
fate  of  Mr.  Carson's  property,  which  should  of 
course  have  gone  to  his  grandson  Harrj'-.  I  wrote 
to  England  to  claim  the  estate  on  his  behalf,  but 
the  lawyer  to  whom  the  matter  was  submitted 
said  that  my  marriage  to  Stella,  not  having  been 
celebrated  by  an  ordained  priest,  was  not  legal 
according  to  English  law,  and  therefore  Harry 
could  not  inherit.  Foolishly  enough  I  acquiesced 
in  this,  and  the  property  passed  to  a  cousin  of  my 
father-in-law's ;  but  since  I  have  come  to  live  in 
England  I  have  been  informed  that  this  opinion  is 
open  to  great  suspicion,  and  that  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  courts  would  have  declared 
the  marriage  perfectly  binding  as  having  been  sol- 
emnly entered  into  m  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  place  where  it  was  contracted.  But  I  am 
now  so  rich  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  move  in 
the  matter.  The  cousin  is  dead,  his  son  is  in  pos- 
session, so  let  him  keep  it. 

Once,  and  once  only,  did  I  revisit  Babyan 
Kraals.  Some  fifteen  years  after  my  darling's 
death,  when  I  was  a  man  in  middle  life,  I  under- 
took an  expedition  to  the  Zambesi,  and  one  night 
outspanned  at  the  mouth  of  the  well-known  valley 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  great  peak.     I  mounted 
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my  horse,  and,  quite  alone,  rode  up  the  valley, 
noticing  with  a  strange  prescience  of  evil  that  the 
road  was  overgrown,  and,  save  for  the  music  of  the 
waterfalls,  the  place  silent  as  death.  The  kraals 
that  used  to  be  to  the  left  of  the  road  by  the  river 
had  vanished.  I  rode  towards  their  site ;  the 
mealie  fields  were  choked  with  weeds,  the  paths 
were  dumb  with  grass.  Presently  I  reached  the 
place.  There,  overgrown  with  grass,  were  the 
burnt  ashes  of  the  kraals,  and  there  among  the 
ashes,  gleaming  in  the  moonlight,  lay  the  white 
bones  of  men.  Now  it  was  clear  to  me.  The 
settlement  had  been  fallen  ^on  by  some  powerful 
foe,  and  its  inhabitants  put  to  the  assegai.  The 
forebodings  of  the  natives  had  come  true  ;  Baby  an 
Kraals  were  peopled  by  memories  alone.  I  passed 
on  up  the  terraces.  There  shone  the  roofs  of  the 
marble  huts.  They  would  not  burn,  and  were  too 
strong  to  be  easily  pulled  down.  I  entered  one  of 
them — it  had  been  our  sleeping  hut — and  lit  a 
candle  which  I  had  with  me.  The  huts  had  been 
sacked ;  leaves  of  books  and  broken  fragments  of 
ti?.e  familiar  furniture  lay  about.  Then  I  remem« 
bered  that  there  was  a  secret  place  hollowed  in 
the  floor  and  concealed  by  a  stone,  whei^  Stella 
used  to  hide  her  little  treasures.  I  went  to  the 
stone  and  dragged  it  up.  There  was  something 
wrapped  in  mouldering  native  cloth.  1  undid  it. 
It  was  the  dress  my  wife  had  been  married  in.  In 
the  centre  of  the  dress  were  the  withered  wreath 
and  flowers  she  had  worn,  and  with  them  a  little 
paper  packet.  I  opened  it ;  it  contained  a  lock  of 
my  own  hair.    I  remembered  that  I  had  searched 
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for  this  dress  when  I  came  away  and  could  not 
find  it,  for  I  had  forgotten  the  secret  recess  in  the 
floor. 

Taking"  the  dress  with  me,  I  left  the  hut  for  the 
last  time.  Leaving  my  horse  tied  to  a  tree,  I 
walked  to  the  graveyard,  through  the  ruined  gar- 
den. There  it  was  a  mass  of  weeds,  but  over  my 
darling's  grave  grew  a  self-sown  orange  tree,  of 
which  the  scented  petals  fell  in  showers  on  to  the 
mound  beneath.  As  I  drew  near,  there  was  a 
crash  and  a  rush.  A  great  baboon  leapt  from  the 
centre  of  the  graveyard  and  vanished  into  the  trees. 
I  could  almost  believe  that  it  was  the  wraith  of 
Hendrika  doomed  to  keep  an  eternal  watch  over 
the  bones  of  the  woman  her  jealous  rage  had  done 
to  death. 

I  tarried  there^awhile,  filled  with  such  thoughts 
as  may  not  be  written.  Then,  leaving  my  dead 
wife  to  her  long  sleep  where  the  waters  fell  in 
melancholy  music  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  ever- 
lasting mountain,  I  turned  and  sought  that  spot 
where  first  we  had  told  our  love.  Now  the  orange 
grove  was  nothing  but  a  tangled  thicket ;  many  of 
the  trees  were  dead,  choked  with  creepers,  but 
some  still  flourished.  There  stood  the  one  beneath 
which  we  had  lingered,  there  was  the  rock  that 
had  been  our  seat,  and  there  on  the  rock  sat  Stella, 
the  Stella  whom  I  had  wed.  Ay !  there  she  sat, 
and  on  her  upturned  face  was  that  same  spiritual 
look  which  I  saw  upon  it  in  the  hour  when  we  first 
had  kissed.  The  moonlight  shone  in  her  dark  eyes, 
the  breeze  wavered  in  her  curling  hair,  her  breast 
rose  and  fell,  a  gentle  smile  played  about  her  parted 
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Ups.  I  stood  transfixed,  gazing  on  that  lost  loveli- 
ness which  once  was  mine.  I  could  not  speak,  and 
she  spoke  no  word ;  she  did  not  even  seem  to  see 
me.  I  drew  near.  Now  her  eyes  fell.  For  a  mo- 
ment they  met  mine,  and  their  message  entered 
into  me. 

Then  she  was  gone ;  nothing  was  left  but  the 
tremulous  moonlight  falling  where  she  had  been, 
the  melancholy  music  of  the  waters,  the  shadow  of 
the  everlasting  mountain,  and,  in  my  heart,  the 
sorrow  and  the  hope. 
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